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BRITANNIC MAGAZINE, 


OR ExTERTAINING REPOSITORY or 


HEROIC ADVENTURES, 


AND MEMORABLE EXPLOTTS, 


LIFE or HUGO GROTIUS, 


ROTIVUS, one of the moſt illuſf- 
trious names in modern litera- 
ture, the glory and the diſgrace of 
his country, was born at Delft April 
roth, 1583. His father John de 
Groot (the proper family name) was 
a learned and reſpectable citizen of 
Delft, of which he was ſucceſſively 
ſheriff and burgomaſter, and likewiſe 
curator of the univerſity of Leyden, 
His mother was of one of the firſt 
families in the country. 

Hugo from his childhood 22 
proofs of wonderful quickneſs of 
parts; and it is affirmed that at eight 
years of age he compoſed Latin ele- 
giac verſes, His memory was pro- 
digious, his judgment ſolid, and his 
application indefatigable. Due pains 
were taken by his father to cultivate 
fo promiſing a plant. He was firſt 
boarded with M. Utengobard, a 
learned arminian miniſter at the 
Hague, for whom. he contracted a 
tender aftection, which continued 
till death, In his twelfth year he 
was removed to Leyden, where he 
was under the ſpecial care of Francis 
Junius. The celebrated Joſeph 
Scaliger, then almoſt at the head 
of literature, was ſo much ſtruck 
with the abilities of young Grotius, 
that he deigned to direct him in his 

Vor. XII. No. 164. 


ſtudies. At the age of fourteen he 
maintained public theſes in mathe. 
matics, law, and philoſophy. In 
ſuch a theatre, his reputation could 
not fail of being widely extended, 
Several of the moſt eminent ſcholars 
of the age, Pontanus, Meurſius, 
Barlæus, Douſa, Heinfius, mentioned 
him as a prodigy, and foretold his 
future diſtinction in the republic of 
letters. A proof of the &pth and 
compaſs of his reading at this early 
period, was pon by his edition of 
a difficult and obſcure author, Mar- 
tianus Capella, which he undertook 
at the age of fourteen. In execut- 
ing this taſk he was obliged to con- 
ſult a number of ancient writers, 
many of them out of the common 


road, and upon ſubjects ſo abſtruſe 


as grammar, logic, geography, aſtro- 
nomy, and muſic. He acknowledges 
the aſſiſtance of his father in the 
work, but it muſt chiefly have been 
the product of his own labour. 

Eis ſtudies were agreeably and uſe- 
fully interrupted in 1598 by a journey 
to France in the company of the 
ambaſſador extraordinary of the 
ſtates, who was the excellent Bar- 
neveldt. He was introduced to the 
king, Henry IV. who gave him a 
gracious reception, an N 

um 


him with his picture and a gold 
chain. With the pardonable vanity 
of a youth elated by the notice of 
ſo great a prince, he cauſed his own 
portrait to be engraved with this 
Chain about his neck. He took the 
degree of doctor of laws in France, 
and during a reſidence there of a 


year, received many attentions from 


men of rank and of learning, It 
was a diſappointment to him that he 
could not gain a ſight of the venera- 
ble preſident De Thou, whom of all 
perſons in that country he moſt ef. 
teemed ; but after his return he ven- 
tured to addreſs a complimentary 
letter to him, which was the com. 
mencement of an intimate correſpon. 
dence between them, notwithſtand. 
ing the diſparity of their ages. In 
1599, Grotius, who was deſtined to 
the bar, pleaded his firſt cauſe at 
Delft. Soon after, he publiſhed his 
Capella, which was finiſhed before he 
went to France, and which was re. 
ceived with great admiration by the 
Jearned. This was followed by a 
Latin tranſlation of a treatiſe by Ste. 
vinus containing directions for find. 
ing a ſhip*splace at ſea; a taſk which 
proved his acquaintance with the 
principles of mechanics and naviga- 
tion. An edition of the Phenomena 
of Aratus, which he publiſhed in 
1600, with emendations of the Greek 
text, and a number of learned re. 
marks, obtained the higheſt praiſes 
for its deep erudition from Scaliger, 
De Thou, and Lipſius. In the mean 
time he relaxed from ſeverer ſtudies 
by the cultivation of Latin poetry, 
in which he gained the reputation of 
a maſter. He did not confine him- 
ſelf to ſhort and occaſional pieces, 
but compoſed tragedies on ſacred 
ſubje&ts, The titles of theſe are, 
Adamu$ Exſul, printed in 1601; 
Chriſtus Patiens, in 1608; and So. 

homphaneas, on the ſtory of Joſeph, 

e had now ſo thoroughly eſtabliſh. 
ed his character as a writer, that the 
United Provinces made choice of 
him for their hiſtoriographer, in 
preference to ſeveral learned men who 
were competitors for the place, A 
polt of more conſequence was the 
fruit of his diligence and ſucceſs in 
the profeſlion of an advocate, which 
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was that of advocate-general of the 
treafury for Holland and Zealand, 
conferred upon him unanimouſly, 
In 1608 he married Mary Reigerſ— 
berg, a lady deſcended from one of 
the beſt families in Zealand, and 
whoſe father had been burgomaſter 
of Veer. They lived together in 
perfect harmony and mutual eſteem, 
and by the acknowledgment of poſ- 
terity the wife proved herſelf wor- 
thy of the huſband. In the follow. 
ing year was publiſhed an elaborate 
work dedicated to the ſervice of 
his country, entitled Mare Liberum, 
aſſerting the right of the Dutch to 
trade to the Eaft Indies, in oppoſi- 
tion to the claims of Portugal. It 
alſo claimed the general liberty of 
the ſeas, which afterwards produced 
an anſwer to it by the learned Sel. 
den. Another patriotic work which 
ſoon followed was his treatiſe De 
Antiquitate Reipublicæ Batavæ, in- 


tended to prove the continued free. 


dom and independence of the Bata— 
Vian nation from the Roman times, 
1he public thanks of the ſtates, ac. 
companied by a preſent, teſtified 
their ſatisfaction with this perform. 
ance, 

On the death of the penſioner of 
Rotterdam in 1613, the place was 
offered by the city to Grotius, who 
made it the condition of his accep- 
tance that he ſhould never be turned 
out again, as he then foreſaw the 
agitations which were impending in 
conſequence of the ſpirit of party. 
His condition was allowed; and this 
important poſt gave him a ſeat in the 
allembly of the ſtates of Holland, 
and afterwards in the ſtates-general. 
At this time ſome differences ſubſiſt- 
ed between the Dutch and Engliſh 
on account of the claim made by the 
latter of an excluſive right of fiſhery 
in the Greenland ſeas, Grotius was 
ſent over to England on this bulinefs, 
and diſplayed much knowledge of 
the ſubject and power of argument 
in his diſputes with the Engliſh 
miniſtry. He was received with much 
reſpect by king James, who always 
entertained a regard for learning ; 
and he contracted an intimate friend- 
ſhip with Caſaubon, then reſiding 
in England, and who reſembled him 


by 
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by the profoundneſs of his erudition, 
and by his ardent deſire of procur- 


ing a fraternal union among Chril- 


tiaus. 

It has been obſerved that Grotius 
had his early education under an 
arminian miniſter, and his attach— 
ment to the principles of the divine 
from whom the ſect was named was 
ſhewn by an admirable copy of 
verſes which he wrote upon him at 
his death. He was likewiſe much 
connected with the grand-penſionary 
Barneveldt, whoſe brother he had 
ſucceeded in his polt at Rotterdam, 
Hence, in the violeat political and 
religious diſputes that followed, he 
was naturally thrown into the party 
of remonſtrants in church, and of 
ſtrict republicans in ſtate. After his 
return from England he was appoint- 
ed to draw up the edict of the ſtates 
intended to reſtore tranquillity; but 


its ſpirit was too tolerant, and it was 


too favourable to the Arminians, 
not to give great offence to the oppo- 
ſite party, which was ſupported by 
the majority of the people and clergy. 
As the powerful city of Amſterdam 
openly favoured the contra-remon. 
ſtrants or Gomariſts, Grotius was 
joined in a deputation ſent from the 
ſtates in order to perſuade the magiſ- 
trates of that place to concur in their 
meaſures; but his elaborate ſpeech 
on this occaſion failed of effect, 
Prince Maurice found it for the inte. 
reſt of his power to maintain the 
cauſe of the contra-remonſtraats, 
and induced the flates-general to 
determine upou the convocation of 
a national ſynod at Dort. In the 
mean time he marched with a body 
of troops to diſarm the mititia which 
{ſeveral towns had raiſed upon the 
authority of the particular ſtates. 
Grotius with Hoogerbetz was ſent 
to Utrecht to prepare that. city for 
reſiſtance; but, being deſerted by 
the garriſon, they were obliged to 
retire. Maurice followed his blow 
by ordering the arreſt of the grand. 
penſionary, with that of Grotius and 
Hoogerbetz, on the 29th of Auguſt, 
1618, They were confined in the 
Caſtle of the Hague, and the wife of 
Grotius was denied all acceſs to him, 
even though he was taken danger- 


ouſly ill. A petition from the 
City of Rotterdam toPrince Maurice, 
requeſting the liberation of their 
penſionary, was without effect; as 
was likewiſe a deputation to the 
ſtates-general praying that he and 
the others might be tried according 
to the cuſtom of the country. In 
the mean time the ſynod ſat, and the 
arminian party was entirely over- 
thrown. Its principal miniſters were 
depoſed and baniſhed, and its opini- 
ons were ſolemnly condemned. The 
trial of Barneveldt followed, and. 
that venerable patriot was brought 
to the ſcaffold, That of Grotius 
commenced on May 18th, 1619. 
He objected to the juriſdiction of 
the ſtates-general over him, and to 
the judges of their appointment, 
but his objections were over-ruled. 
After examinations conducted with 
much rigour and unfairneſs, he was 
declared guilty upon a number of 
charges, on the greater part of which 
he was never examined, and which 
in general were incurred only in con- 
ſequence of following the orders of 
the ſtates of Holland and the town 
of Rotterdam; and he was ſentenced 
to impriſonment for life, with con- 
fiſcation of his eſtate. Among other 
irregularities of this proceſs, Gro- 
tius remarks, that although the 
penalties of high-treaion were de- 
creed againſt him, he was never in 
the ſentence declared guilty of that 
crime. This error was amended:'by 
an abſurd ſupplemental declaratiog. 
a year afterwards, Whatever be 
thought of his condemnation legally 
conſidered, his political conduct in 
a moral eſtimate can only be regarded 
as that of a perſon engaged in a party 
which, to himſelf at leaſt, appeared 
to be that of liberty and true patrio- 

tiſm. | 
The place of his confinement was 
the fortreſs of Louveſtein, near 
Gorcum, in South Holland. His 
wife nobly refuſed to accept of the 
ſum allowed by the ſtates for hi$ 
maintenance, declaring that ſhe was 
able to ſupport him out of her own 
fortune. She obtained permiſſion to 
be his fellow-priſoner; and in one of 
his Latin poems he has feelingly de- 
ſcribed the light and comfert which 
: B 3 het 
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her preſence brought him in his pri- 
ſon-gloom. The greatneſs of her 
—— elevated her above feminine 
lamentation, and her ſole ſtudy was 
to alleviate the rigour of his fate. 
He poſſeſſed another great confola- 
tion in his love for letters, which 
led him to reſume, with renewed 
ardour, the ſtudies he had inter- 
mitted, and made the hours of cap- 
tivity glide away almoft uncounted. 
He informs his friend Voſſius that 
he had returned to the ſtudy of the 
law, which was his leading occupa- 
tion. The reft of his time was de- 
voted to morality, and particularly 
to the collection and tranſlation of 
all the maxims of the Greek poets 
from Stobæus, and all the fragments 
of the comic and tragic writers. . He 
employed the Sundays in reading 
arguments in favour of the Chriſtian 
revelation, and in drawing up notes 
on the New Teitament. It was in 
priſon that he compoled in Dutch 
verſe. the treatiſe on the Truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion, which was 
the ground-work of his famous work 
De Veruate, He alſo wrote in Dutch, 
Inſtitutions of the Laws of Holland; 
thus conſulting the good of his coun- 
trymen, even while ſuffering under 
their harſhneſs and prejudice. 

His faithful wife meantime did not 
ceaſe to meditate his deliverance, 
He had been permitted to borrow 
books of his friends, which, when 
peruſed, were ſent back in a cheſt to 
Gorcum along with his foul linen. 
His guards were at firſt rigorous in 
ſearching the cheſt; but having re. 
peatedly found nothing ſuſpicious, 
they began to relax in their vigilance, 
On this negligence the wife of Gro- 
tius founded a project of getting 
him conveyed away concealed in a 
cheſt; She perſuaded him to agree 
to the attempt; and cauſed him to 
make trial how he could bear the 
poſture and confinement, after holes 
were bored in the cheſt tor the ad- 
miſſion of air. She had mentioned 
to the commandant's wife, whoſe 
huſband was abſent, that it was her 
intention to ſend away a large load 
of books, in order to prevent her 
huſband from injuring himſelf by 
ſtudy, At the time appointev, 


Grotius entered the cheſt, and wis 
with difficulty carried down a ladder 
by two ſoldiers. One of them, ſur- 
priſed at its weight, ſaid, in a kind 
of jeſt then proverbial, © There 
mult be an Arminian in it.” She 
coolly anſwered, that there were 
indeed arminian books. The ſoldier, 
however, thought proper to inform 
the commandant's wite of the cir. 
cumſtance; but ſhe, already pre. 
pared, would not permit it to be 
examined. A maid who was in the 
ſecret accompanied the cheſt in the 
boat to Gorcum, and there got it 
conveyed to the houſe of a friend of 
her maſter's. Grotms quitted it un- 
injured, dreſſed himfelt like a maſon 
with a trowel in his hand, and pro- 
ceeded through the market- place 
to a boat which carried him to 
a town in Brabant, whence he took 
a Carriage to Antwerp. This happy 
eſcape was effected on March 22, 
1621. His heroic wife in the mean 
time kept up a belief that he was 
e . to his bed by illneſs, till, 
learning his ſafety, ſhe confeſſed the 
deed. She was detained in clofe 
cuſtody by theenraged commandant, 
till a petition which the preſented to 
the ſtates-general procured her dif- 
charge. There were not wanting 
ſome baſe ſpirits who voted for con- 
tinuing her impriſonment; but the 
majority were aſhamed of puniſhing 
a woman for an act of conjugal fide- 
lity which could not but command 
univerſal applauſe. 

The aſylum which Grotius choſe 
was France, The ambaſſador of 
that country at the Hague, Du Mau- 
rier, had been cloſely connected with 
him, and had interfered with vigour 
in favonr of Barneveldt and the rett 
of the party. He furniſhed Grotius 
with letters of recommendation, 
who beſides received allurances ot 
the royal protection from the pre- 
fident Jeannin, He arrived at Paris 
in April, and was received with 
much friendſhip by ſome leading 
men. lie was followed, however, 
by the hatred of his countrymen; 
who, by the medium of their am- 
baſſadors, ſpread all ſorts of calum- 


nies againſt him, which he gene- 


rouſly repaid by ſpeaking of his 
COuntry 
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country with the attachment of a 


zealous citizen. He was more hurt 
by a report which they raiſed of 
his intention to ſolicit his pardon of 
the States, This he publicly con- 


- tradicted; obſerving that it was not 


likely he ſhould acknowledge an of- 
fence now he was at liberty, which 
he refuſed to do while in priſon. 
He experienced the bigotry of the 
French Calviniſts, who refuſed to 
admit him to communion unleſs he 
ſhould renounce the tenets ot Armi. 
nianiſm; on which account he had 
divine ſervice performed at his own 
houſe. Theſe cauſes of chagrin 
were compenſated. by the marks of 
reſpect which he continually receiv- 
ed from men of rank and learning ; 
and epigrams were written upon the 
thought that Holland had now made 
amends to France for the injury of 
robbing her of the great Scaliger. 
It was ſome time before Grotius 
could obtain from the court that 
pecuniary aſſiſtance which was ne- 
cellary to enable him to maintain his 
family in Paris. At length, in March 
1622, he was preſented to the king, 
who received him very graciouſly, 
and ſettled upon him a penſion of 
three thouſand livres. 

After a year's reſidence in Paris 
he was deſirous of a country retreat, 
and accepted an offer from the Pre- 
tident de Meſmes to occupy his ſeat 
of Balagni, near Senlis. There, in 
in 1623, he began his celebrated 
work De Jure Belli & Pacis, which 
was finiſhed in 1625. As the preſi— 
dent was a zealous Catholic, Grotius, 
while uſing his houſe, would not per- 
mit fleſh-meat to be brought to his 
table on Fridays and Saturdays, or 
ſuffer either the public or private 
exerciſe of the proteſtant religion, 
or admit viſits from the Dutch refu— 
gee miniſters. This extreme cau- 
tion doubtleſs favoured the report 
which prevailed during his whole 
reſidence in France, of his being on 
the eve of conforming to Popery. 
The death of Maurice prince of 
Orange, in 1625, raiſed hopes in Gro- 
tius and his friends of his reſtoration 
to. his country, That prince was 
ſucceeded by his brother Frederic. 
Henry, who had never concurred 


had ilſued 


S 
with him in his perſecution of the 
Arminians, and had even correſpond. 
ed with Grotius at the time of his 
greateſt unpopularity, At the in- 
ſtance of his father, Grotius wrote 
him a letter on his acceſſion; but 
the prudential conduct to which 
he was now reſtricted prevented any 
meaſures in favour of the illuſtrious 
exile. 

When Cardinal Richelieu arrived 
at the poſt of prime-minlter, it 
ſeems to have been his with to en— 
gage Grotius entirely in his ſervice 
and in that of France; and the hopes 
he gave him were ſuch, that our 
exile wrote to his father, “ If 1 
would forget my country, and de. 
vote myſelf wholly to France, there 
1snothing which I might not expect.” 
But, as he could not conſent to theſe 
conditions, he was ſoon made to feel 
all the flights and mortifications of 
a dependant out of favour. His 
penſion was unpaid, and the ex- 
pences of living at Paris with a fa- 
mily preſſed ſo hard upon him, that 
he was obliged to look out tor ſome 
change of ſituation. His greateſt 
deſire was to return to his own coun- 
try; and in 1627 his wife took a 
journey into Holland in order to 
conſult with his friends concerning 
the expediency of ſuch a meaſure. 
As he reſolved to make no promiſes 
to the government reſpecting his 
future conduct, he was unable to 
obtain any public permiſſion for his 
return; but confiding in a more 
general diſpoſition in his tavour, and 
in the ſuppoſed good will of the 
new ſtadtholder, he at length, by 
his wite's advice, in October, 1631, 
ventured to take his departure 
tor Holland, Though he had no 
ſafe conduct, he ſcorned conceal. 
ment, and appeared publicly firſt at 
Rotterdam. He found the magiſ— 
trates diſtant and reſerved; and re- 
ceiving no public encouragement, 
he went to Amſterdam, where he 
had many friends, But though 
many private perſons both there 
and elſewhere interefted themſelves 
for him, {till he obtained no 
public protection; and the ſtates. 
general, who, in December, 1631, 
an ordonnance for 
his 
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his apprehenſion, which was diſre— 

arded, repeating it in the March 
. with the promiſe of a 
reward, he found himſelf in a dan- 
gerous ſituation. He therefore left 
Holland, and proceeded to Hamburg, 
in or near which city he paſſed about 
two years, Though his circum- 
ſtances were much reduced, he re- 
nounced his penſion from France, as 
doing nothing to merit it. He em- 
ployed this interval in looking about 
for a new ſettlement, and weighing 
the ſeveral propoſals which were 
made to him from different courts. 
At length, through the mediation of 
Salvius, vice-chancellor of Sweden, 
with whom he became acquainted 
at Hamburg, he received an invita— 
tion from Oxenſtiern, the high-chan— 
cellor of that country, to come and 
confer with him at Frankfort on 
matters of importance. He arrived 
there in May, 1634; and after that 
able miniſter had taken time to ſtudy 
his character and talents, he declar— 
ed him counſellor to the young 
queen of Sweden, Chriſtina, and her 
ambaſlador at the court of France. 
Thus aſſured of an honourable ſitu- 
ation, he wrote to the Prince of 
Orange and the ſtates-general, inti- 
mating that he was no longer to be 
regarded as a Dutchman; and in- 
deed the wrongs he had received 
from his country ſeem to have made 
a deep impreſſion upon his mind, 
and to have rendered him nearly in- 
different to its concerns. He ſet out 
on his embaſſy in the beginning 
of 1635, made his public entry on 
March 2, and immediately entered 
upon the buſineſs of his miſſion. 
From the death of the great Guſta— 
vus, and the defeat of the Swedes 
at Nordlingen, the affairs of that na- 
tion were brought into a critical 
{tate, and it was in danger of being 
deprived of the chief direction of 
the war carried on in Germany 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, A 
treaty had been ſigned between the 
proteſtant princes and ſtates of Ger- 
many and the French court, ſtipu- 
lating for ſuccours in men and mo- 
ney to the former, in which the con. 
firmation of the ſubſidy-treaty be- 
tween Guſtavus and the king of 


France was neglected. Tt was there. 
fore the ambaſſudor's firſt object to 
reſtore the ſuperiority of Sweden 
and procure a renewal of the former 
ſublidy. After ſome negociations, 
attended with circumſtances which 
tried the firmneſs and diſcretion 
of Grotius, Oxenſtiern himſelf came 
to Paris to expedite affairs. He 
lodged, during his ſtay, with the 
ambaſſador; and at his departure 
left him at his poſt, in full confi. 
dence of his ability to fill it. The 
hiſtory of Grotius's reſidence at the 
court of France, which occupies a 
large ſpace in his epiſtolary correſ. 
pondence, andin his Life by Burigny, 
may well be ſpared in this ſketch, 
ſince 1t rather relates 'to national 
tranſactions than private character, 
It is allowed, however, that he ma- 
naged the affairs of his crown with 
perfect integrity, and with the vigi— 
lance and ſagacity of one who had 
been bred to bufineſs as well as to 
letters. The latter part of his mi— 
niſtry was rendered particularly diſ- 
agreeable by the interference of Dun. 
can Ceriſantes, a forward young man, 
who had got into favour with Chriſ— 
tina, and was ſent as agent of the 
crown tothe French court. Grotius 
regarded him as a kind of ſpy, and 
was beſides diſguſted with his raſh 
and vain-glorious diſpofition. Find- 
ing that the confidence of his ſove. 
reign was transferred to another, he 
requeſted letters of recal, which 
were readily granted. He left France 
in the ſpring of 1645, and proceeded 
to Holland. He was now received 
with great honour in his native 
country, The city of Amſterdam 
entertained him at the public ex— 
pence, and fitted out a veſlel to 
convey him to Hamburg. Thence, 
by the way of Lubeck, where he 
was treated with particular reſpect, 
he entered Sweden, and repaired 
to Stockholm. Chriſtina was eager 
to ſee him, not only as her er. 
vant, but as a man ſo high in 
the republic of letters; and ſhe 
gave him a long audience, with 
which he was well ſatisfied. For 
a time he entertained the expec- 
tation of rewards and ſome new em- 
ployment; but finding that he ob- 

tained 
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tained nothing but compliments, 
he grew impatient, and requeſted 
permiſſion to retire. Chriſtina ſeem— 
ed to with to keep him at her court 
in quality of counſellor of ſtate, and 
propoſed to him to ſend for his wite 
and family; but he excuſed himſelf 
on account of the rigour of the cli- 
mate and his own declining health, 
Wearied out with delay, he at 
length ſet out without a paſſport, 
and went to a ſea-port towr, in order 
to embark for Lubeck. The queen, 
informed of his departure, ſent to 
defire another interview with him; 
which paſſed ſo amicably, that ſhe 
preſented him with a conſiderable 
ſum in money, and a ſervice of plate, 

A veſſel was alſo provided for his 
conveyance, on-board of which he 
embarked on Augult 12. He was 
ſoon encountered by a violent ſtorm, 
which obliged him to go on ſhore 
not far from Dantzic. He ſet out 


for Lubeck in an open waggon, ex- 


poſed to the wind and rain, and ar- 
rived at Roſtock greatly indiſpoſed. 
A phyſician who was called in ſoon 
declared him to be in danger, upon 
which Grotius requeſted the preſence 
of a clergyman. The lutheran mi— 
niſter, named John Quiſtrop, who 
attended on this occaſion, has given 
a plain narrative of the laſt hours 
of this great man, which bears all 
the 07 of fidelity, and ſerves to 
confute the many idle and calum— 
nous reports raiſed on the ſubject. 
« The ſecond day,” ſays he, „after 
Grotius's arrival at this town, he 


ſent for me about nine at night. I 


found him almoſt at the point of 
death. I defired him to prepare 
himſelf for a happier life, and to 
repent of his faults; and happening 
to mention the publican who ac- 
knowledged that he was a ſinner, 
he anſwered, I am that publican. I 
went on, and told him that he muſt 
have recourſe to Jeſus Chriſt, with- 
out whom there is no ſalvation. He 
replied, I place all my hope in Jeſus 
Chriſt. I began to repeat aloud in 
German the prayer which begins 
© Lord Jeſus;* he followed me in a 
very low voice with his hand claſp- 
ed. When | had done, I aſked him 


it he underſtood me? He anſwered, 


and learning of one man,” 


© I underſtand very well.“ I conti. 
nued to repeat to him thoſe paſſages 
of the word of od which are com- 
monly offered to the remembrance 
of dying perſons; and aſking if he 
underſtood me, he anſwered, I 
heard your voice, but did not un— 
derſtand what you ſaid.“ Theſe 
were his laſt words: ſoon after, he 
expired, juſt at midnight.” This 
event took place on Auguſt 28, 1645, 
in the ſixty-third year of his age. 
Bis remains were interred in Deltr, 
in the family tomb. Grotius had 
three ſons and three daughters; of 
whom the ſons and one daughter, 
with their mother, ſurvived him. 
He had an agreeable perſon, a good 
complexion, an aquiline noſe, lively 
eyes, a ſerene and cheertul counte— 
nance: he was not tall, but ſtrong 
and well-made, 

Few writers have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in more branches of lite. 
rature than Grotius. His excellence 
in Latin poetry has already been 
mentioned. As an hiſtor:an, Grotius 
deſerves great praiſe for his “ An. 
niles and Hiſtoriæ de Rebus Bet. 
gics,“ a work which he began early, 
but did not publiſh during his life. 
It appeared in 1657, Amſt. 8vo. with 
a dedication by his two ſons to the 
ſtates of Holland, This performance 
bears all the marks ot a ſuperior 
mind, in its inveſtigation of cauſes, 
and ſelection of topics for narra— 
tion, with the intermixture of deep 
and judicious reflections. Its im- 
partiality is ſuch that the author's 
country would ſcarcely be diſcovered 
from his recital of the different 
events; and he has done ample 
juſtice to the merits of Prince Mau- 
rice, though he had ſo much per- 
ſonal cauſe of complaint againſt htm. 
His great work “On the Rights of 
War and Peace,” was the firſt at. 
tempt to ſyſtematiſe the law of na- 
tions; and Mr. Mackintoſh, in his. 
eloquent introductory diſcourſe on 
the ſtudy of this branch of law, af- 
ſerts, that though now juſtly deemed 
imperfect, it “ is perhaps the moſt 
complete that the world has yet 
owed, at ſo early a ſtage in the pro- 
greſs of any ſcience, to the genius 
Its beſt 
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edition is that of Barbeyrac, Amſt. 
17 20, to which is ſubjoined a ſmall 
tract by Grotius “ De Equitate, In- 
dulgentia, & Facilitate.“ 

As a divine, Grotius is popularly 
known by his book “ On the truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion,” which in 
its Latin form was read all over Eu- 
rope, was tranſlated into all its lan- 
guages, and even into ſome of thoſe 
of the Eaſt; and ſtill, in our ſchools 
and univerſities, is uſed, both for 
its matter and language, in the in- 
ſtruction of youth on this important 
topic. He is alſo greatly eſteemed 
as a commentator on the Scriptures, 
in which office he diſtinguiſhed him. 
ſelf by following the method uſed 
by critics in explaining other au- 
thors; v1z. a compariſon of the lan- 
guage and phraſeology of the books 
of Scripture with thoſe of other wri- 
ters of antiquity,and with itſelf in the 
different parts. His hypotheſis con- 
cerning the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament was, that the predictions 
of the ancient prophets were all ac- 
compliſhed in the events to which 
tkeydirectly pointed, before the com- 
ing of Chriſt; but that in certain of 
theſe predictions, eſpecially in thoſe 
applied to Chriſt by the writers of 
the New Teſtament, there is, be. 
fide the literal and obvious ſigni— 
fication, a hidden and myſterious 
ſenſe, referring to the perſon and 
miniſtry of the Son of God. In the 
department of controverſy, in which 
he engaged too much for his tran. 
quillity, and perhaps for his repu- 
tation, he lifted under the banners 
of no particular fect, but aimed at 
correcting the exceſſes of all. He 
was greatly attached to the autho— 
rity of the carly ages, and oppoſed 
the Socinians and others who appear- 
ed to him to depart from that au- 
thority. He had ſeen ſo much of 
the meddling ſpirit of the reformed 
clergy, that he was a ſtrenuous ſup— 
porter of the right in civil gover— 
nors to model eccleſiaſtical eſtablith- 
ments and filence angry diſputa- 
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tions. At the ſame time, ardently 
wiſhing for union among Chriſtians, 
he was deſirous that articles of faith 
ſhould be few, and not too ſtrictly 
drawn. Hence, avoiding explicit 
declarations concerning doctrinal 
points, he was thought to be either 
wavering or indifferent; and his ad- 
verſaries applied to him ſeveral op- 
probrious epithets, which were di. 
rectly contradictory to each other, 
By way of facilitating that reunion in 
the church which it 1s ſurpriſing 
that a man of his diſcernment ſhould 
have thought poſſible, he ſhocked 
the Proteſtants by his apologies for 
ſeveral of the tenets of Popery, and 
eſpecially by his attempt to refute 
the notion that the pope was the 
antichriſt of Scripture. 

It only remains to conſider him as 
an editor and annotator of ancient 
writings, in which walk ſome of his 
labours have been already noticed. 
He gave an edition, with notes, of 
Lucan's Pharſalia, in 1614, and of 
Tacitus, in 1640. Theſe were au- 
thors perfectly congenial to him ; 
and he has frequently hit off their 
ſenſe in difficult paſſages, in a man. 
ner of which a mere verbal critic, 
however learned, would never have 
been capable. His Latin letters 
compole a conſiderable part of his 
works, Some are critical, but moſt 
are upon matters of buſineſs, which 
he treats with extraordinary facility 
in a dead language. We ſhall not 
lengthen this article with the co. 
pious liſt of all his writings, which 
may be found in Burigny. 

Of the ſurviving ſons of Grotius, 
the elder, Cornelius, and the young. 
eſt, Diederic, followed the profel. 
ſion of arms. The ſecond, Peter, 
was bred to the law, and became 
penſionary of Amſterdam, and de- 

uty of the ſtates-general, His bro- 
William, was a lawyer and a man 
of learning, and was the corre- 
ſpondent and confident of Grotius 
during his whole life, 
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IR Ralph Abercrombie puſhed 
on the ttinglith army to a choſen 
pulitivn nearer Alexandria, and in 


ſight of the French camp on the 
heights of Nicopolis, The poſition 
thus choſen for the Britiſh, — 

the 
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the great road from Alexandria to 
Aboukir, having their right wing 
towards the ſea, near what is called 
the Roman camp, and their left op- 
poſite the 2 of the lake Aboukir 
or Mahadie. This poſition Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie proceeded to 
fortify with the utmoſt alacrity. 
Various and contradictory reports 
of Menou's movements were circu— 
tated; and among others, that he 
had formed a junction with Lanuſſe, 
with a reinforcement of eight thou. 
ſand men. Very little credit was un- 
fortunately given to this rumour ; 
and ftill leſs apprehenſion enter- 
tained of his attacking the poſition, 
which was fortified with two re- 
doubts, though not yet finiſhed, for 
they were ſtill open in the rear, one 
on the right wing, in front of the 
old ruins of Kar Kiaſera, or Caſtle 
of the Cæſars, mounting two 24- 
pounders; another along the canal 
on the left, with one 12z-pounder ; 
and ſeveral ſmall fleches, with one 
or two guns, occaſionally diſpoſed 
— intervals along the front of the 
ine. 

Such was the ſtate and poſition of 
the Engliſh, on the zoth of March, 
1798. On the ziſt, at half paſt 
three in the morning, the troops 
were getting under arms, when 
they were alarmed by a ſmart fire 
of muſquetry proceeding from the 
fartheſt fleche toward the left wing. 
This was conceived to be nothing 


more than a feint; for Sir Ralph. 


Abercrombie was yet ignorant of 
the junction of all the French forces 
at Alexandria, However, on the 
firing continuing for ſome time, 
with now and then a cannon-ſhot, 
Brigadier.general Stuart was actu- 
ally on his march with his brigade, 
to ſupport the point attacked, when 
he was ſtopped by a very heavy 
fire both of cannon and muſquetry, 
which haſtily commenced on the 
right. In this falſe attack on the 
left, the enemy, rapidly advancing, 
entered a ſmall fléche at the ſame 
time with the out-centinels, They 
immediately turned the 12-pounder, 
which was mounted in it, upon the 
Engliſh, and had actually fired one 
ſhot from it, when a redoubt in the 
VoI. XII. No. 164. 


rear of the fleche opening its fire 
upon them, they quickly retreated, 
carrying off with them three officers, 
one ſerjeant, and ten rank and file 
of the fifth brigade. They had one 
officer and four privates killed in 
the fleche, but took away - their 
wounded. | 

The French, thinking to have 
drawn every attention to the lett, 
had haſtily advanced with their 
whole body, after having driven in 
the picquets. Their object, as it 
afterward appeared, was firſt by a 
ſudden and ſpirited attack to turn 
and overthrow the reſerve, which 
by its advanced poſition was ſepa- 
rated a little from the reſt of the 
army. This accompliſhed, their 
next aim was to force the center 
with their united troops; and, while 
the attention of the left was fully 
occupied by the falſe attack, the 
whole force of their cavalry, in 
which they were very ſtrong, was 
to avail itſelf of a favourable op= 
portunity, and, by an impetuous 
charge, drive all before them into 
lake Aboukir, thus at one blow de- 
ciding the conteſt. 

For this purpoſe, General La- 
nuſſe's diviſion, forming their left 
wing, advanced boldly againſt the 
right of the Britiſh line; General 
Sylly's brigade marched ſtraight upon 
the redoubt; while another, under 
General Valentin, proceeded along 
the ſea- ſide, to penetrate between it 
and the old ruins. General Sylly's 
brigade took poſſeſſion of a ſmall 
redan, in which there was a gun; 
but ſtaggered by the heavy fire from 
the redoubt, was obliged to fall back. 
The brigade moving along the ſea 
was ſtopped in its progreſs by the 
fire from the old ruins, which were 
defended by the twenty-third and 
fifty-eighth regiments, and the flank 
companies of the fortieth. Still at- 
tempting to force its way between 
them and the redoubt, the ſixty- 
ninth French demi-brigade was taken 
in flank by one of the 24-pounders 
loaded with grape, and nearly ex- 
terminated. On this the remainder 
of the corps refuſed to advance; 
when General Lanuſſe, uſing his 
utmoſt efforts to rally them, and 
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tory order that he obeyed. 
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bring them to the charge, had his 
thigh carried off by a cannon ſhot, 
Complete confuſion then enſued, 
and a general diſperſion of this co- 
lumn took place. General Sylly's 
troops, not being able to clear the 
ditch of the redoubt, attempted to 
turnit, but were repulſed with great 
loſs by the ſpirited oppoſition of the 


' twenty-eighth regiment poſted in it. 


While this was paſſing on the 
right of the line, General Rampont's 
diviſion made an attack on the center, 
extending as far towards the left as 
the ninety-ſecond. It attempted to 
turn the left of the brigade of guards, 
which was a little advanced; but 
was received with ſo warmand ſteady 
a fire from the third regiment of 
guards, whoſe left was thrown back, 
and from the royals, as to be forced, 
after a ſharp conteſt, to retreat with 
great. loſs, General Deſtin, with 
his diviſion, penetrated through the 
hollow, leaving the redoubt on his 
left, and endeavoured to reach the 
old ruins. He was there warmly re. 
ceived by the forty-ſecond, and at- 
tempted to withdraw his troops; but 
a battalion of the twenty-firſt demi. 
brigade having advanced too far, 
was ſurrounded, and obliged to fur. 
render to the forty- ſecond and fifty. 
eighth regiments. Repulſed in every 
quarter with the fame obſtinate re. 
ſolution, and finding it impoſſible to 

enetrate through any part of the 
ritiſh line, the French infantry at 
length 2 way, and diſperſed in 
all directions behind the ſand-hills. 

At this juncture the French gene. 
ral in chief, Menou, foiled in all 
his attempts, determined to make 
one laſt deſperate effort at carrying 


the Engliſh camp. For this purpoſe 
he ordered the main body of the 


cavalry, under Brigadier-general 
Roize, to charge; and General Reg. 
nier, at the head of the diviſions of 
Lanuſſe, Rampont, Friant, and the 
eighry-fifth demi-brigade, to ſupport 
it, General Roize, convinced at 
once of the inutility and hazard of 
the attempt, twice remonttrated ; 
and it was only at the third peremp- 
Accord- 
ingly the third and fourteenth French 
dragoons, under General Boullart, 


came up with all the impetuous 
fu.'y of men certain of being ſacri- 
ficed, and charged through the 
forty-ſecond regiment, reaching 
quite up to the rents. Here, how 
ever, they were effectually ſtooped; 
the horſes, entangled in the cords, 
were, for the moſt part, killed, and 
many of the men were obliged to 
ſeek their ſafety on foot. A cir- 
cumſtance, too, as fortunate as it 
was unexpected, contributed alſo 
very materially to the oyerthrow of 
the French cavalry. The ground 
in the rear of the forty-ſecond was 
full of holes, between three and 
four feet deep. Theſe excavations 
had been made by the twenty- 
eighth regiment, as conveniencies 
to ſleep in, previous to the landing 
of the camp equipage. The ene- 
my's cavalry, charging over theſe, 
was completely broken and routed. 

At this juncture the Minorca re- 
giment came to ſupport the forty- 
ſecond, and drew up in the vacant 
ſpace between the redoubt and the 
guards, The ſecond line of French 
cavalry, compoſed of the fifteenth, 
eighteenth, and twentieth, dragoons, 
with General Roize at their head, 
made another deſperate charge 
upon theſe regiments. As'it would 
have been impoſſible to withſtand 
the ſhock, they opened a line with 
the moſt deliberate compeſure to 
let them paſs; then, facing about, 
they poured upon them ſuch vol. 
lies, as brought numbers, both of 
men and horſes, to the ground, The 
cavalry now endeavoured to force 
its way back, but-this they were 
unable to effect; and the greater 
part were killed or wounded in the 
attempt, General Roize himſelt fal- 
ling on the ſpot. A flag, called the 
invincible ftandard, covered with 
the military exploits of the corps 
to which it belonged, fell into the 
hands of the Minorca or Queen's 
German regiment. It was taken 
by a private, named Antony Lutz, 
for which he received a certificate 
from the adjutant-general, and the 
ſum of twenty dollars. This man, 
never having learned to- write or 
read, was incapable of being made 
a ſerjeant, to which poſt he would 
| otherwite 
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otherwiſe he would have been ad- 
vanced. In the early part of the 
Action this ſtandard had been 
wreſted from the French by the 
forty ſecond regiment ; it was, how- 
ever, unfortunately retaken from 
them, at the moment of the 1m- 
petuous charge of the enemy's Cite 
valry; which Lutz perceiving, cut 
his way to the officer who was Car. 
rying it off, ſhot him dead, and 
bore it back in triumph! The 
French infantry, unable to give any 
aſſiſtance, retired, after loſing a great 
number of men. General Beaudot 
was mortally wounded; and, when 
the broken remains of the cavalry 
formed again in the rear of their in- 
fantry, not one fourth of thoſe who 
had charged could be collected. 

It muſt have been at this period 
that the gallant Sir Ralph Aber. 
crombie received the wound, which 
deprived Great Britain of that dil. 
tinguiſhed and moſt able commander. 
It is impoſſible to aſcertain the exact 
moment, becauſe he never com- 
plained, or revealed the circum- 
tance of his being wounded to any 
one, till it was perceived by thoſe 
about him. No entreaty could even 
then prevail on him to leave the 
field, till convinced by his own 
eyes of the enemy's retreat, and of 
the victory gained by the troops he 
commanded. The loſs of the Eng- 
}iſh amounted to 1,464 in killed, 
wounded, and miſſing; which, 
though very conſiderable, was ſlight 
when compared with that of the 
enemy, which, at a moderate calcu. 
lation, muſt have amounted to four 
thouſand men, for no leſs than 1,160 
were counted by the provoſt-marſhal 
left dead upon the field of battle, 
excluſive of thoſe within the French 
vedettes, which of courſe he could 
not reckon, and of which there 
were certainly many; Generals La- 
nuſſe, Roize, and Beaudot, were 
killed; and Generals Deſtin, Sylly, 
Eppler, and ſeveral other officers of 
rank, wounded. In the pocket- book 
of General Roize were found ſome 
intereſting papers, which proved 
that nearly the whole of the French 
army in Egypt was bronght together 
by forced marches, to ſupport this 


battle, under a confident expectation 
of ſharing the ſpoils of the Britiſh 
camp. The whole force of the 
Engliſh in the field this memorable 
day, amounted to no more than 
11,739 rank and file, whilſt the con- 
centrated forces of the French a- 
mounted to upwards of twenty thou- 
ſand, as afterwards appeared by the 
returns of the capitulations of Cairo 
and Alexandria. In this engage- 
ment the kngliſh took 250 priſoners, 
two pieces of cannon, and one ſtand- 
ard. On the ſide of the Engliſh the 
commander in chief was mortally 
wounded, and died in the night of 
the 28th of March; Major-general 
Moore, Brigadier-general Hope, Ad- 
jutant. general to the army, and Bri. 
gadiers-general Oakes, Lawſon, and 
Sir Sidney Smith, were likewiſe 
wounded, 

The command of the army de- 
volved upon Major-general Hutch. 
inſon. This able commander, aware 
of the advantages which mult accrue 
from the poſleſſion of Roſetta, as 
it would open the Nile, and enſure 
ſupplies, determined to make him- 
ſelf maſter of the place. To carry 
on the active operations of the army 
on the Roſetta ſide, it became neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure the old poſition, as a 
means of acting on the defenſive, a- 
gainſt any future attack. For this 
nothing could be of greater utility, 
than letting the waters of lake Ma- 
hadie or Aboukir into the ancient 
bed of the Mareotis; as the left 
wing would thus be rendered more 
ſecure, ſince to turn it would become 
Impracticable; and at the ſame time 
the gun-boats would be enabled to 
get in and annoy the enemy. The 
lite of lake Mareotis had been ac- 
curately ſurveyed, and its level 
found to be nearly ten feet lower 
than that of Aboukir. It was there. 
fore obvious, that by cutting thro? 
the canal of Alexandria, which was 
the only ſeparatien hetween the two 
lakes, the water would flow in very 
copiouſly. Accordingly on the 12th 
of April, anumerous working party 
began to cut through the canal; 
and, on the 13th, the water ruſhed 
in with impetuoſity through ſeven 
channels made for the purpoſe, to 
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the great joy of the whole army. 
The violence of the water, flowing 
in through the cuts in the canal, 
was ſo great, as not only to deſtroy 
every thing in its way, but to unite 
four cuts of the ſeven. By this the 
gap was rendered too wide to admit 
a bridge, and the communication 
was ſupported by means of boats 
ſtationed near the opening. This 
gave wonderful effect to the opera- 
tions; and, on the 14th, the Britiſh 
troops entered the town of Roſetta 
without oppoſition. The French 
garriſon, compoſed of two battalions, 
abandoned it, and retreated acroſs 
the Nile to Fouah. 

Rear-admiral Sir John Borlaſe 
Warren, with ſeven ſail of the line, 
joined Lord Keith on the 22d, off 
Alexandria, after having chaſed the 
French ſquadron under Gantheaume, 
of which he loſt ſight ina fog. The 
fleet now conſiſted of eighteen ſhips 
of the line, including three Turkiſh 
men of war under the Capitan Bey, 
who landed 5000 troops; and 15,000 
more were marching through the 
deſert from Jaffa, under the imme- 
diate command of the grand vizier, 
to join and co-operate with the Bri- 
tiſh army. 

Major-general Coote was left in 
command of the troops in the poſi- 
tion before Alexandria, while Ge. 
neral Hutchinſon proceeded with a 
detachment of the army in purſuit 
of General Lagrange, who had taken 
a ſtrong polition at Elaft, near El- 
Hamed. On the zd of May, Sir 
Sidney. Smith arrived in camp from 
Roſetta. An Arab courier alſo ar- 
rived the ſame day with diſpatches 
from Oſman Bey Tambourgi, an- 
nouncing the death of the celebrated 
Mourad Bey. This chief was on his 
way to join the Engliſh army, when 
the plague untimely cut him off on 
the 22d of April, 1801. Twice in 
the former part of his life he had 
been cured of this malady, but his 
conſtitution was latterly impaired by 
his anxieties. The Mamalukes that 
year had ſuffered ſeverely from the 
Plague; ſor in Upper Egypt it had 
raged ſo violently, as to deſtroy 
ſixty thouſand people, and forty 
thouſand in Cairo were attacked 
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with it. On his death-bed Mourad 
charged Oſman Bey Tambourgi, 
whom he had recommended to Ibra- 
him Bey as his ſucceſſor, to attach 
himſelf to the Engliſh. The Beys 
and Mamalukes all ſincerely regret- 
ted the death of this extraordinary 
ce and when they buried 

im at Saouague, near Tahta, they 
paid the compliment to his valour 
of breaking his ſabre into his grave, 
as an expreſſion that none of them 
was worthy after him to wear his 
arms. Mourad Bey had fought for 
his independence as long as there 
was a proſpect of ſucceſs; but, de. 
ſerted by his allies, and preſſed by 
General Deſſaix, he had no other 
alternative than to be driven from 
the whole of his government, or 
compromiſe for a part; and he judi- 
ciouſly choſe the moment to treat, 
when his means ſtill made his alli. 
ance deſirable to the French; but 
he never was, in heart, reconciled 
to them: his religion and pride for- 
bad the friendſhip, independent of 
other motives, 

On the approach of the detach. 
ment of the army under Major- gene. 
ral Hutchinſon to Elaft, General 
Lagrange retired toward Rahmanieh 
with his corps, conſiſting of nearly 
4500 men, 900 of which were the 
flower of the French cavalry. 

The inundation of the Mareotis 
having nearly reached its proper 
level, and the force of the current 
at the cut being much diminiſhed, 
Major-general Coote, anxious both 
to ſecure his own poſition, and to 
annoy that of the enemy, got fix 
gun-boats into this new lake. Alex- 
andria was thus cut off from all com- 
munication with the interior, except 
through the deſert on the welt. 

On the gth, Major-general Hutch. 
inſon moved forward from Elaft to- 
ward the enemy, who were poſted 
near the fort of Rahmanieh, behind 
the canal of Alexandria, which ran 
entirely along their front. Their 
cavalry was on the right, near the 
Nile, and their left was covered by 
a low fort mounting four guns. A 


detachment under Colonel Stewart 
marched at five in the morning to 
attack the French at Deſſoug, e 

the 
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the main army was to attack them 
at Rahmanieh. A ſkirmiſh enſued, 
which ending greatly in favour of 
the Engliſh, Lagrange quitted the 
place, and retreated with all poſſible 
expedition toward Cairo, One hun— 
dred men, who were left in the fort 
of Rahmanieh, together with a 
number of ſick and invalids, ſurren- 
dered the next day. A convoy of 
ſeventy germes, with proviſion, am- 
munition, and clothing, for the 
French troops, and about five thou— 
ſand pounds in money, alſo fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh. This con- 
voy had come down the Nile from 
Cairo, paſſed through the canal of 
Menout, and was proceeding to 
Rahmanieh, ignorant of the capture 
of the place. A ſmall detachment 
of French cavalry, conſiſting of three 
officers and forty men, going from 
Alexandria to Rahmanieh, were like- 
wiſe made priſoners by a party of 
dragoons. They were going from 
Alexandria to Cairo, as an eſcort to 
one of General Beliard's aides-de- 
camp, charged with diſpatches trom 
Menou. This party had flept at 
Demanhour the night before, and 
knew nothing of the capture of Rah- 
manieh. | 

On the 174th, an Arab arrived in 
General Hutchinſon's camp at AL 
gam, with the intelligence, that a 
body of the enemy were moving on 
his right through the deſert, with 
the . ſuppoſed intention of puſhing 
trom Alexandria to join Lagrange, 
who had reached Cairo. In conſe- 
quence of this information, Major- 
general Hutchinſon ordered Briga- 
dier-general Doyle to follow them 
into the deſert with the cavalry, and 
his own brigade; and Major-general 
Cradock was directed to be prepared 
to give his ſupport in caſe of neceſ- 
fity. At one o'clock, Brigadier- 
general Doyle, with the cavalry, 
not 250 in number, came up with 
the enemy, after a purſuit of ten 
miles through the heavy ſands; and 
the whole, convoy, after ſome demur, 
ſurrendered without reſiſtance. This 
corps, which had been ſent to collect 
provilion and forage in the province 
of Bahireh, conſiſted of two hun- 
dred of the French dromedary corps, 
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ſi x ty- nine artillery men, 330 infantry, 
with one piece of cannon, and a 
{tand of colours, and elcorted a train 
of 460 camels. It was compoſed of 
picked men, choſen from the whole 
army, who, mounted upon theſe 
ſwift animals, were employed in pur. 
ſuing the Arabs through the deſert, 
and overtaking them where it would 
have been impoſſible for any other 
troops. Tribes of Arabs retiring 
into the deepeſt parts of the deſert, 
where they thought themſelves ſe- 
cure, were ſoon diſperſed by them, 
and their numerous flocks of ſheep, 
ſometimes as many as two or three 
thouſand, became the property of 
the captors, among whom the value 
was afterwards divided, By theſe 
means, ſeveral individuals of this 
corps had accumulated to the amount 
of forty or fifty thouſand livres, 
(lixteenor twenty hundred guineas, ) 
with which they were anxious to 
return to France, 

On the 19th of May, a Turkiſh 
officer arrived at Algam, with the 
agreeable intelligence of a victory 
gained by the grand vizier over the 
French at El-Hanka, a village about 
ſix miles from Cairo. The Turkiſh 
chief had marched from Jaffa on the 
25th of February, where the plague 
had carried off ſeveral-thouſand of 
his troops. At Yabna he was rein. 
forced by five hundred of Djezzar 
Pacha's troops, well armed and ap- 
pointed, ſent as à proof of the 
pacha's ſincerity and attachment ta 
the Porte. After unavoidable delays. 
attendant upon ſo ilLorganized an 
army, the vizier advanced on the 
12th of March, and on the 15th 
reached Gaza, On the 22d, Tahir 
Pacha, with a choſen corps of three 
thouſand cavalry, proceeded to EL 
Ariſh; and, on the 28th, the vizier 
moved forward for that place with 
his army, where he arrived on the 
zoth. On the 2d of April, the 
diviſion under Tahir Pacha, accom. 
panied by Captain Leake of the 
royal artillery, left El-Ariſh, and 
advanced toward Katieh and Tinieh. 
On the 5th he was followed by the 
ſecond diviſion, commanded by Mo. 
hammed Pacha, which was accom. 
panied by Captain Lacy of the en- 
gineers. 
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gineers. The grand vizier, with 
the remaining part of his army, and 
the military miſſion under Liente- 
nant-colonel Holloway, moved for. 
ward on the 19th; and, after a very 
arduous and haraſling march of four 
days acroſs ſeventy miles of deſert, 
i fupplied with proviſions, water, 
and the neceſſary means of convey- 
ance, arrived at Katich. The road 
was ſtrewed with the dead bedies 
of men and cattle, and the average 
heat was from 105 to 112 degrees in 
the tents. 

On the 8th of May the Turkiſh 
army reached Belbeis, where the 
grand vizier began to form maga- 
Zines, of which he was in the utmoſt 
want, to put his diſorganized army 
into ſome kind of order; and to in- 
creaſe it with Bedouine Arabs, Ma- 
malukes, and inhabitants of the 
Gountry, aliurcd to his ſtandard by 
the hope of plunder. In this poſi- 
tion he entrenched himſelf, and a- 
vowed his fixed determination of 
waiting for the French under General 
Beliard, who, it was ſuppoſed, would 
march out of Cairo, to force him 
back into the deſert, before the arri— 
val of the Britiſh forces to ſupport 
him. On the 3oth, the vizier boldly 
ſent Major Hope of the Britiſh artil- 
lery to ſummon the town of Cairo 
to ſurrender, previous to which ſome 
Mamalukes and "Turkiſh cavalry, 
forming his advanced patroles, had 
been ſlightly engaged in a fkirmith 
with a party of French dragoons, 
near the village of Menayer, 

General Beliard had beenreinforced 
ſucceſſively at Cairo by General 
Donzelot from Upper Egypt; the 
garriſons of Salahleh, Belbeis, and 
Birket.cl-Hadge, and General La- 
grange's diviſion, which joined him 
on the 12th of May. Theſe troops, 
united with his own garriſon, made 
a body of upwards of eight thou- 
ſand men, excluſive of Greeks and 
Copts. With this force Eeliard de- 
termined to proceed to Belbeis, there 
to attack the grand vizier, and drive 
him back to Salahieh, before Gene. 
ral Hutchinſon ſhould approach 
nearer Cairo, For this purpoſe he 
marched out on the 15th, with four 
thouſand infantry, one thouſand ca- 
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valry, and near thirty pieces of 
cannon. At night he halted at EL 
Menayer, after having repulſed the 
advanced patroles of the Turks. 
The grand vizier, informed of his 
approach, and withing to anticipate 
his attack, ſent the Tahir Pacha, 
with about two thouſand cavalry, 
and a few pieces of canon, to obſerve 
his motions. Before day-break the 
Tahir Pacha's troops came up with 
the French advanced guard in' a 
wood of date-trees. Both parties 
halted, and remained on their arms 
till day-light, when the Turks kept 
the French at bay till the main body 
of the vizier's army came up. A 
ſharp firing then enſued; the Turks 
firmly maintained their ground; and 
after an action, which laſted near- 
eight hours, and during which the 
Ottoman cavalry greatly annoyed the 
French, General Beliard thought 
proper to retreat, but was not pur. 
ſued, Such was the battle of El- 
Hanka, in which the loſs of the 
French-did not amount to more than 
fifty killed and left on the ground; 
with perhaps two or three hundred 
wounded. That of the Turks muſt 
have been more conſiderable, on ac. 
count of the great ſuperiority of the 
enemy in artillery. This victory, 
trifling as it may appear, was of 
great conſequence to future prof. 
pects; it was the firſt the Turks had 
gained over the French; and it hap. 
pened to be on the very ſpot where 
the ſame grand vizier had been de. 
feated by General Kleber, in conſe. 
quence of-reſcinding the treaty ot 
El-Ariſh, On the 2oth of May, the 
vizier's army was reinforced by the 
thirtieth and eighty-ninth regiments, 
and detachments of cavalry and ar- 
tillery. 

On the 21{t of May, Major ge- 
neral Coote eſtabliſhed a poſt of two 
hundred infantry, twenty cavalry, 
and two fteld-pieces, upon the canal 
of Alexandria, near Bedah. 'The 
brigade of guards furniſhed the de. 
tachment, which was commanded 
by Colonel Turner of the third re- 
giment, The object of this poſt 


was to maintain an uninterrupted 
communication with Rahmanieh, 
Demanhour, and the interior of the 

country. 
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country. By theſe means the camp- 
market was extremely well ſupplied; 
and the operations went on proſpe- 
rouſly before Alexandria. 

On the 24th, Major general Hutch. 
inſon, with the capitan pacha, pro- 
ceeded to wait on the grand vizier. 
At the diſtance of about five miles 
from Birchamps, he paſſed the Nile 
on a bridge of pontoons, thrown 
acroſs for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing 
an eaſy communication between the 
two armies. Five miles further north 
brought him to the advanced Turk- 
iſh camp, commanded by Tahir 
Pacha, who ſo gallantly oppoſed 
the French in the wood of date. 
trees at the battle of El- Hanka. 
They proceeded in a long proceſſion 
to the vizier's tent. Here, in the 
midſt of oriental magnificence, and 
ſeated upon the moſt beautiful em- 
broidered cuſhions, they found his 
highneſs. Around him were all the 
principal commanders of his army. 
The venerable mamaluke chief, 
Ibrahim Bey, the Reis Effendi, Ma- 
homet pacha of Jeruſalem, Tahir 
pacha, and the Beer Bachis, were 
preſent, Chairs were provided for 
the Engliſh officers, who alone were 
permitted to fit in the preſence of 
the grand vizier, After the uſual 
routine of civility and ſalutations, 
coftee, ſweetmeats, the never-omit- 
ted pipes, &c. the general took his 
leave, and retired to a very ſuperb 
tent provided for him ; and a guard 
of honour, compoſed of janiſſaries, 
and one of the vizier's chief men, 
were ſtationed about his perſon. 
This was followed by a grand dinner, 
in the Turkiſh ſtile, at which the 
principal characters of the Ottoman 
empire were aſſembled. The vizier, 
about ſixty- ſix years of age, had the 
misfortue to loſe an eye, but has re- 
tained his ſituation ever ſince the 
year 1799, notwithſtanding the un- 
fortunate battle of Heliopolis. The 
Capitan pacha diſplayed high mili— 


tary qualifications, which obtained 


him great renown in this campaign. 
The Reis Effendi, or principal ſe— 
tretury of the Turkiſh empire, is 
well known in England, where he 
was fecretary to the Turkiſh em- 
baly, His knowledge of European 


manners and politeneſs procured 
him the greateſt advantages in the 
intercourſe with the Engliſh army. 
The reaſon of the chief officers of 
the Ottoman empire, civil as well 
as military, accompanying the ar- 
my, is, that the Porte, or court, 
is always ſuppoſed to be with it; 
and all orders of the ſultan are 
deemed to be iſſued by him from 
his ſtirrup. Such was the caſe in 
former wars, when the high-ſpirited 
ſultans commanded their armies in 
perſon. 

On the 25th of May, Major-ge. 
neral Hutchinſon attended a meeting 
of the divan, or council, in the vi- 
zier's tent; and, on June the iſt, 
Oſman Bey Tambourgi arrived with 
his mamalukes, and joined the main 
army. They appeared to be about 
twelve hundred in number; every 
individual ſuperbly mounted, and 
richly dreſſed. Put the magnifi- 
cence of the beys, and kiacheſs or 
officers, was beyond any thing that 
can be conceived. They were 
lodged in ſpacious tents, divided in 
ſeveral apartments, the inſides lined 
with rich ſtuffs, and the floors Co. 
vered with beautiful Turkey carpets, 

On the 6th of June, a French vel. 
ſel, mounting ten guns, having on 
board General Damas, and the 
chief of ordnance Daure, was 
brought into Aboukir bay. In the 
night of the 3d of May, Generals 
Regnier and Damas, the chief Daure, 
with ſeveral other officers of rank, 
had been ſeized by force in their 
houſes at Alexandria, and conducted 
on-board two veſſels in the harbour, 
They failed on the 19th of that 
month; general Regnier, in the faſt. 
ſailing brig Lodi, eluded the vigi— 
lance of the Engliſh cruizers; but 
the Good Union, having on-board 
the other officers above-named, was 
taken near Candia. What might 
have been General Menou's reaſon 
for this violent meaſure, was not 
known, but it was ſuppoſed to have 
originated in a diſunion between 
him and thoſe officers, in conſe. 


quence of ſome circumſtances which 
took place in the battle of the 21ſt 

of March. 
The French ſquadron under Gan- 
theaume, 
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theaume, conſiſting of four ſail of 
the line, one frigate, one corvette, 
and five tranſports, had been off 
the coaſt for ſome days. The men 
of war had between three and four 
thouſand troops on-board, all very 
ſickly. This fleet had anchored, 
by miſtake, in Lacuſte Bay, greatly 
to the weſtward of Alexandria; 
but Gantheaume, fearing the ap- 
proach of Lord Keith's fleet, which 
was in ſearch of him, cut his cables, 
and again ſtood off to ſea. The five 
tranſports were taken on the jth, 
and brought into Aboukir bay. 
They had no troops on-board, but 
artiſts of all kinds, beſides floriſts, 
gardeners, ſeedſmen, &c. in a word, 
quite a ſmall colony. There was 
alſoa company of comedians for the 
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Cairo theatre. The tranſports faid 
they had parted with the fleet at the 
diſtance of near eighty leagues from 
Alexandria, and came under con- 
voy of the corvette PHeliopolis. 
This ſhip ſucceeded in getting into 
the harbour of Alexandria. She 
carried no troops, but brought a 
ſupply of arms and ammunition, 
and the intelligence of an intended 
reiniorcement in Gantheame's ſqua- 
dron. Rear-admiral Sir Richard 
Bickerton, with three ſail of the 
line, behde one Turkiſh man of 
war, went in purſuit of Gantheaume, 
while Lord Keith, with the re— 
mainder of the fleet, cruized oft the 
port of Alexandria. 
[To be. continued. } 
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| oy the city of Fano dwelt two Lom- 
bards, one named Guidotto da 
Cremona, and the other Giacomino 
da Pavia, both advanced in years, 
and men who had lived as ſoldiers 
all their days. Guidotto being at 
the point of death, and having no 
fon, nor friend in whom he put 
greater confidence than in Giaco— 
mino, after ſettling all his affairs, 
he left to his care a daughter of a- 
bout ten years of age, with the ma- 
nagement of his whole ſubſtance. 

In the mean time, the city of Fa— 
enza, which had long been embroiled 
in wars and confuſion, being now 
brought into a more flouriſhing ſtate, 
and every one that pleaſed having 
leave to return; it chanced that Gia- 
comino, Who had formerly lived 
there, and liked the place, went 
back with all his effects, carry ing 
this young lady along with him, 
whom he loved and treated as his own 
child, and who, as ſhe grew up, be- 
came the moſt celebrated beauty in 
the whole city, and as accompliſhed 
in all reſpects as ſhe was fair, on 
which account ſhe began to be ad— 
mired by divers young gentlemen ; 
but two eſpecially, of equal for- 
tunes, were ſo much in love, that 
an utter hatred commenced between 
them for her ſake; one was called 


Giannole di Severino, and the other 
Minghino di Mingole. Either of 
theſe gentlemen would gladly have 
married her, ſhe being now fifteen; 
but finding themſelves rejected by 
her friends, they reſolved to try 
other means of obtaining hers. 
Giacomino had in his houſe an 
old maid ſervant, and a man called 
Crivello, a facetious as well as an 
honeſt perſon, with whom Giannole 
was acquainted, to whom he made 
known his love, offering at the ſame 
time a great reward, if, by his aſſiſt- 
ance, he ſhould in any way obtain 
his deſire. Said Crivello, “Sir, 1 
can do nothing more for you, thag 
when my maſter is gone out to ſup 
any where, to bring you where ſhe 
15: for were I to put in a word for 
you ſhe would never give me the 
hearing: if you like this, I dare pro- 
miſe you ſo far, afterwards you may 
do what you think moſt proper.“ 
Giannole told him he deſired no more. 
On the other part Minghino made 
his court to the maid, who had de- 
livered ſeveral meſlages to the lady 
in his favour, and given her a 
good opinion of him: ſhe had alſo 
undertaken to introduce him the firſt 
evening that Giacomino happened 
to be abroad. 
Soon after this, it happened that 
Giacomino 
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Gizcomino was invited out by Cri- 
vello's contrivance, who immediate- 
ly gave notice to Giannole, and a 
greed with him to come, upon giving 
a certain ſign when he would find 
the door open. In like manner the 
maid, being unacquainted with this, 
informed Minghino of the ſame 
thing, adding, ihat, upon obſerving 
ſuch a token, he ſhould then come 
into the houſe. In the evening the 
two lovers, knowing nothing of one 
another, but yet each jealous of his 
rival, came with ſome friends armed 
for their greater ſecurity, as the 
manner is in Italy. Minghino waited 
at a friend's in the neighbourhood 
to watch for the ſign, whilſt Gian— 
nole, with his people, ſtood at a lit. 
tle diſtance from the houle. 

Now Crivello and the maid were 
contriving to ſend each other out of 
the way. He ſaid then to her, 
«© Why do not you go to bed? what 
are you doing about the: houſe?” 
The maid ſaid again, “ Why do 
not you go to your maſter? you have 
had your ſupper; what do you ſtay 
for then?” But neither of them was 
able to ſend the other away. Cri- 
vello at laſt, knowing the time to 
be come that he had appointed, ſaid 
to himſelf, „ What need I care for 
this woman ? if ſhe will not hold her 
tongue, Iwill find away to make her.” 
Giving the ſignal then, he went to 
open the door, when Giannole, with 
two of his compamons, immediately 
ruthed in; and, finding the lady in the 
hall, they ſeized, and were going to 
carry her off: the lady however de- 
fended herſelf as well as ſhe could, 
crying out very moch, as did alſo 
the maid. Minghino, perceiving 
this, ran thither with his party, and 
ſeeing them bear heraway, they drew 
their ſwords, and called out aloud, 
% 'Traitors, ye are all dead men; it 
ſhall never be ſo. What violence is 
this?” And with theſe words fell 
pell-mell upon them. The neigh- 
bourhood alſo was ſoon up in arms, 
and blaming thoſe proceedings, join- 
ed with Minghino. Therefore, after 
a long ſkirmiſh, Minghino took the 


lady from Giannole, and brought 


her back to Giacomino's houſe, Nor 


was the fray at an end till the City. 
Vor. XII. No, 164. 
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officers came and ſeized many of the 
perſons concerned, and amongſt the 
reſt Minghino, Giannole, and Cri- 
vello, and carried them to priſon. 
As ſoon as things were a little quiet- 
ed, and Giacomino returned, he be- 
came very uneaſy at what had hap- 
pened, till, hearing that the lady 
was not in fault, he was better fatife 
hed; but reſolved, for fear of the 
like accidents hereatter, to marry 
her as ſoon as poſlible, 

in the morning, the parents of the 
young gentlemen having heard the 
truth ot the ſtory, and being ſenſible 
of the evil which might enſne to 
both, ſhould Giacomino proceed rigo- 
rouſly againſt them, they came there. 
fore to him, and intreated him not 
to regard ſo much the injury which 
he had received from the indiſcretion 
of the young men, as the eſteem and 
friendſhip which, they hoped, he 
bore towards themſelves, who now 
requeſted this favour at his hands; 
ſubmitting themſelves, and the 
youths alſo who had committed the 
offence, to make any ſatisfaction he 
ſhould inſiſt upon. 

Giacomino, who had ſeen much of 
the world, and was a perſon of un- 
derſtanding, anſwered in few words, 
“Gentlemen were I in my own 
country, as Jam now in yours, I 
hold myſelf ſo much your friend, 
that I ſhould do this or any thing 
elſe to oblige you; but in this ret. 
pect I am the more ready to do it, 
as the offence is now committed a- 
gainſt yourſelves. For this lady is 
not, as many may - think, either of 
Cremona or Pavia, but ot Faenza : 
although neither myſelf, nor the, 
nor yet the perſon who bequeathed 
her to me, Knew whoſe daughter ſhe 
was; every thing then ſhall be done 
according to your delire.” 

The honelt men hearing that ſhe 
was of Faenza, began to wonder; 
and after thanking him for his gra- 
cious reply, they defired he would 
be ſo kind to tell them in what man- 
ner the came into his hands, and 
how he knew that ſhe was of Faenza. 
He replied, Guidotto da Cremona 
was my very good friend and com- 
panion, and as he lay upon his death. 
bed, he told me, 72 when this city 


Was 


was taken by the Emperor Frederic, 
and given to be pillaged by the ſol- 
diers, he and ſome others went into 
a houſe full of rich booty, which was 
forſaken by the owners, only this 
girl, who ſeemed then but two years 
old, was left behind, and ſhe ſeeing 
him go up ſtairs, called him Papa; 
for which reaſon he took pity on her, 
and brought her away, with every 
thing that was of value in the houſe, 
to Fano ; when dying there, he left 
her in charge to me, defiring, when 
ſhe ſhould be of age, that 1 would 
marry her, and give what was her 
own, by way of fortune: ſince there- 
fore ſhe has been grown up, I have 
met with nobody that I thought a 
fit match for her, otherwiſe I would 
willingly diſppſe of her, leſt the like 
accident ſhould happen again, that 
befel us laſt night.” 

At this time there was preſent one 
Gulielmo da Medicina, who was 
with Guidotto in that expedition, 
and knew very well whoſe houſe it 
was that he had plundered, and ſee. 
ing that perſon in the company, he 
accoſted him and ſaid, “ Bernar— 
buccio, do you hear what Giaco— 
mino has been talking of? —“ Yes,” 
He replied, and I am now think 
ing about it; for in that confuſion 
1 remember to have loſt a daugh- 
ter about the ſame age that 
He ſpeaks of.”——* Then,” ſaid 
Gulielmino, it is certainly the 
Tame; for I was there at that time, 
and heard Guidotto relate how he 

lundered ſuch a houſe, when J 
— it muſt be yours: ſee, there- 
fore, if you can call to mind any 
mark that ſhe had, whereby you 
may know her; for ſhe 1s plainly 
your daughter.” He then remem— 
bered that ſhe had a ſcar like a croſs 
Ander her left ear, and he deſired 
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Giacomino to ſhew him to his houſe, 
that he might convince himſelf by 
ſeeing her. Accordiugly, he brought 
him thither very willingly, when the 
very firſt fight of her put him in 
mind of her mother; but, not re- 
garding that, he told Giacomino, 
that he ſhould take it as a favour if 
he might turn aſide the hair from 
her left ear; which being permitted, 
he found the ſame mark, and was 
convinced that ſhe was his daughter; 
he then {aid to Giacomino, “ Bro- 
ther, this is my daughter; it was 
my houſe that Guidotto pillaged, 
when this child was forgotten by her 
mother, in our great hurry, and we 
ſuppoſed that ſhe was burnt along 
with the houte.” 

The lady hearing this, and ſeeing 
him to be a perſon of gravity, mov- 
ed alſo perhaps by a ſecret inſtinct, 
eaſily gave credit to it, and both of 
them burſt into tears. Bernarbuc- 
cio then ſent for her mother and her 
other relations, as alſo her ſiſters and 
brethren, when relating what had 
happened, he carried her home to 
the great joy of them all, as well as 
ſatisfaction of Giacomino. 

When the governor of the city, 
who was a worthy man, knew that 
Giannole, whom he had in cuſtody, 
was ſon to Bernarbuccio and the la- 
dy's own brother, he reſolved to 
overlook the crime he had commit. 
ted. Converſing then with Bernar- 
buccio and Giacomino about it, he 
undertook to make peace between 
Giannole, and Minghino, to whom, 
by the conſent of all parties, he gave 
her to wife, and ſet all the other 
people at liberty. Minghino then 
made a molt ſumptuous wedding, 
and carried his bride home in great 
ftate, where they lived happily to- 
gether for a long courſe of years, 
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N event having lately happen- 

ed in my family which leaves 

me very little inclined to jeſt, I 

ſhall beg the reader to accept of a 
few remarks upon fate, 

The Fate, or Deſtiny, of the Stoics, 

almoft as certainly deſtroys religion, 

by taking away man's flee will, as the 


doctrine of Epicurns confutes all 
things by denying a Providence. The 
Stoics defined fate, “u concatenation 
of cauſes ſo ſtrong that no man could 
break through it.” Seneca, who was 
of this 1ect, ſays in his treatiſe upon 
Providence, chap 5. that “all the 
good or evil which is to happen to 

; us} 
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us is fixed from the beginning by an 
*=ternal and unchangeable ordinance ; 
that the ſame cauſe which decided 
our life hath fixed and appointed 
alſo our death; that the gods them- 
ſelves are ſubjected to the ſame ne- 
ceſlity or deſtiny, the ſame fatality 
includes both gods and men; that 
the ſupreme God, the creator and 
governor of all things, having once 
written the fates, is now ſubject to 
them himſelf; he commanded once, 
but now for ever obeys.” 

The Eſſenians among the Jews 
held the ſame opinion with the Sto. 
ics; they maintain, ſays Joſephus, 
« that fate governs all things, and 
that nothing befals man but accord. 
ing to its determination.“ Antiq. 
vili. 5. This opinion takes away 
the uſe of laws, and, in reſpect to 
man, roots out virtue and vice, re— 
wards and puniſhments. To what 
purpoſe dictate laws to beings who 
can perform nothing but what they 
are predeſtined to do? Such a ſtep 
muſt be either nugatory or unjuſt ; 
nugatory, if they preſcribe to man 
only what he is inevitably 1mpelled 
to perform; unjuſt, if they require 
what is beyond his ability. Why 
ſhould men be blamed when they 
do evil? why praiſed when they act 
well? For, in fact, they do neither 
good nor harm; whatever they ſeem 
to do is the work of fate or deſtiny, 
This is what St. Epiphanius urges 
againſt the Stoics: ** Let the laws 
be filent,”” ſays he; it is fate 
which leads on both adulterers and 
other men. It is the ſtars only 
which merit puniſhment, if they 
rule men's actions, and if individu. 
als act but through conſtraint.” St, 
Auguſtine himſelf acknowledges, 
that, if we take away man's tree 
will, there is no longer either ſin or 
righteouſneſs, reward or puniſhment, 

The heathens themſelves were 
aware of the objections againſt pre- 
deſtination, and have expreſſed 
theinſelves very ſrrongly upon that 
ſubject, as may be ſeen in the follow. 
ing Dialogue from Lucian, cntitled 
Minos and Soſtratus. 

Softratus, having been ſentenced 
to the fiery lake for his wicked 
deeds, ſpeaks thus: ( beg and 
beſeech of you, Minzs, only to hear 


19 
me ſpeak, and then judge whether 
what I ſay be reaſonable.” 

Minos, Have not I heard you al- 
ready? You have been a wicked 
villain; you have ſeveral times 
committed murder, and have been 
a highwayman all your life; you 
have been fairly tried and convicted, 

S. I do not pretend to deny what 
has been fully proved againſt me; 
but the juſtice of my puniſhment is 
what I would beg leave to ſubmit 
to your conlideration. 

M. The juſtice of your puniſh. 
ment! How can it be otherwiſe than 
juſt? Is any thing more Juſt than to 
puniſh wickedneſs? 

S. Tell me, I pray; did the ac. 
tions of my life proceed from my 
own voluntary motion, or were 
they ordained by fate? 

M. Ordained by fate; that is clear 
enough. 

S. Then how can the good or the 
bad be more than ſeemingly ſo, 
lince whatever we do 1s merely in 
ſubſervience to fate? 

M. Why, yes; to be ſure Clotho 
does allot to every man that is born 
what he is to do in his life, 

S. If then a perſon ſubject to the 
will of another ſhould be obliged t, 
commit a murder, whom would yu 
charge with the guilt? 4 

M. Him who commanded the mur- 
der, without all doubt; for the other 
is only the inſtrument employed, 
any more than the ſword, 

S. I thank you, Minos, for your 
candour, and for th; illuſtration of 
the argument. If a ſervant, by 
command of his maſter, brings you 
money, to whom do you think 
yourſelf indebted? Which of the 
two is to be conſidered as your be- 
nefactcr? 

M. The ſender; and not the bring- 
er, who only did as he was bidden. 

d. Do you not then ſee how cruel 
and unjuſt it is in you to puniſh us, 
who are merely ſervants and inſtru. 
ments to execute the orders of Clo. 
tho? and is it not equally abfurd ta 
honour and reward thoſe benefac- 
tors to mankind who have generouſly 
beſtowed what was never their own? 
ſince both of us merely fultil the ap- 
pointments of deſtiny ? 

M. Since you are ſo nice an exa- 
Da miner, 
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miner, Soſtratus, you may chance 
to diſcover many other things not 
altogether ſo agreeable to reaſon; 
and you will obtain this by your en- 
quiries, that you will be looked 
upon in the double capacity of a 
robber and a ſophiſt. —Mercury, ſet 


POETRY, 


RURAL BLISS. 
OW bleſt is he who neither cares 
For places, penſions, or for gain; 
But in his cottage humbly fares, 
As free from envy as from pain: 
Who ſmiles at ſtateſmen's wily toils, 
As heedleſs of their grand debates; 
Unbiaſſed in their party broils, 
Or the pre-eminence of ſtates; 
Who with no ſycophantic air 
Beguiles the undeſigning fair. 


Who with his books in rural ſpace, 
Invokes the Muſes for his ſong, 
To hail his Delia to the place, 
To add unto the feſtive throng. 
Such be the friend that has my heart, 
Whoſe ſoul no lucre e'er can move; 
Brave, yet devoid of guile and art, 
As true in Friendſhip as in Love. 
And thus with bold and ſacred fire, 
Add greater force unto the lyre. 
EPIGRAMS. 
RANK once aſk'd a friend, Dont you 
think I ſpeak well, 
Tho? I ne'er take a book from its ſhelf?” 
How the talent you've gain'd, ſaid his friend, 
I can't tell; | 
But I own you ſpeak well—of yourſelf. 


OF his fine feelings Jack may wel be vain, 
For moſt acutely has he felt—a cane, 
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OH! had it been well-natur'd Ned, thy 
doom 

To toil, inſtead of learning, at a loom, 

The labour of thy hand had gain'd thee bread 

And ſav'd the fruitleſs labour of thy head, 


On One not noted for Veracity. 
ON Tueſday next, ſays Tom to Ned, 
I'll dine with you, and take a bed. 
You may believe him, Will replies, 
Where'er Tom dines, he always LIES. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


N the 25th of April, Sir Charles 
Q Middleton, Bart. admiral of 
the white, was created Baron Bar- 
ham; and has ſince been appointed 
Firſt Lord of the Admiralty, in the 
room of Lord Melville, He 1s 83 
years of age. 


this man free, and let us hear no 
more complaints of his puniſhment. 
But hark you, Soſtratus; do not 
you go and teach other dead men to 
aſk impertinent queſtions, and to be 
as ſaucy as yourſelf, 
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May 9. This day his majeſty in 
council having ordered the council 
book to be laid before him, the 
name of Henry viſcount Melville 
was eraſed from the liſt of privy 
councillors, 

ENCLOSUREs jrom LORD KFEITH. 
To Vice-admiral Holloway ; dated Gallant, 
in the Downs, April 24, 1805. 

SIR, I have the honour to ſtate to 
you, for the information of the com- 
mander in chief, while ſailing guard 
off Ambleteuſe this day, at ſix A. M. 
Rear-admiral Douglas made the 
Watchful and Gallant's ſignals to 
chace N. E. on which bearing I diſ- 
covered a number of the enemy's 
ſchuyts under Dutch colours, endea- 
vouring toround Cape Griſnez, from 
the caſtward. I made all poſlible 
ſail, in company with the Watchful 
eun-brig, ſtanding well in to cut 
them off. About eight o'clock I 
cloſed in with the enemy; and com- 
menced a well.diretted fire with 
round and grape, which threw them 
into great confuſion; but, unfortu. 
nately, having received four ſhot 
between wind and water from heavy 
batteries, I was obliged to haul to 
the wind on the ſtarboard tack, in 
order to ſtop the leaks, which were 
gaining very faſt, Under theſe cir. 
cumſtances I was prevented from 
capturing the chief part of this 
flotilla, One of them I perceived 
ſtruck to the Watchful; and I have 
the ſatisfattion of adding, that the 
inner ſhore ſquadron was 1n purſuit 
of the remainder. 

Tuo. SHIRLEY. 
To Rear-admiral Douglas; dated Leda, 
off Boulogne, April 24. 

Sin, 1 have the honour of inform. 
ing you, about fix o'clock this morn- 
ing, twenty-ſix of the enemy's vel. 
ſels were diſcovered coming round 
Cape Griſnez. I immediately made 
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to get under weigh, and have great 
pleaſure in acquainting you, that 
after engaging them about two hours, 
we ſucceeded in cutting oft ſeven 
ſchuyts. 1 am happy to acquaint 
you, there was only one ſlightly 
wounded on board the Archer, and 
that both officers and men who were 
employed on this ſervice, performed 
it to my ſatisfaction, 
Rog, HonY MAN. 
To the ſame ; dated Archer, off Cape 
Grifnez, April 25. 

Sis, In obedience to your ſignal 
on the evening of the 24th, to look 
out, during the night, off Cape Grif— 
nez, I procceded with his majeſty's 
gun-brig Archer, under my command. 
At day-light on the 25th, | perceived 
two of the enemy's gun-boats had 
drifted off the land, which I imme- 
diately gave Chace to, and at fix 
o'clock took poſſeſſion of them, 
No. 44, twenty-ſix men, one 24-poun- 
der, and two 12-pounders; and No, 
58, twenty-ſeven men, one 24-poun- 
der, and two 12-pounders, part of 
the flotilla from Dunkirk. 

W. Prices, Lieut, 
Copy of a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 

Keith ; dated Muſquito, Yarmouth 

Roads, April 14, 1805. 

My Loxp, I beg to acquaint you, 
for the information of the Lords 
Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, 
that on the 12th inſt. Scarbro' W. 
thirteen miles, three ſail were diſ- 
covered in the offing, two of them 
firing guns apparently to bring-to 
the third. I immediately made fail 
in chace of them. The firſt I came 
up with was a floop from Guernſey, 
with a cargo of contraband goods, 
who informed me, that the other 
twowere French privateers; no time 
was loſt in making all ſail after them, 
and though night was ſctting in, I 
am happy to ſay we ſucceeded in 
eapturing the firſt about twelve 
o'clock, and the other ſhortly after 
day-light the next morning; they 
proven to be the Oreſtes and Pylades, 

utch-built koffs, fitted out as a 
deception, with a French commiſ— 
ſion, but generally under Pruſlian 
colours, commanded by Citizens 
Wepperman and Cavin, each armed 


with a twenty-four pound carronade, 
ſix ſwivels, a conſiderable number 
of ſmall arms, and manned with 
thirty-three men; this is their firſt 
cruize; they have been at ſea three 
weeks, but owing to the bad wea- 
ther have made no captures. By 
their charts I find their views were 
directed chiefly againſt the trade on 
the coaſt of Scotland, and might 
have done a great deal of miſchief, 
as no one would have ſuſpected them 
of being privateers. S. JACKSON. 
Encloſure from Rear- adm. Cochrane, Com- 
mander in chief at the Leeward Iſlands. 

Eagle, Carlifle-Bay, April 3. 

Sin, I have the honour to inform 
you, that the ſchooner I parted com- 
pay from the ſquadron by ſignal 

a(t evening, I came up with, and 
captured at midnight; ſhe proved 
to be the Empereur privateer, be- 
longing to Guadaloupe; ſhe is a very 
fine veſſel of her deſcription, cop- 
pered, and fails well, is 160 tons, 
mounts fourteen 6-pounders, and had 
on-board eighty-two men; had been 
out forty-ſix days, but made no Cap. 
tures, DaviIp CoLBY. 

Encloſure from Rear-aamiral Dacres, 

Commander in chief at Jamaica; being 

a Letter to Capt. Athins of the Seine, 

dated Rein-deer, off Montego.bay, 

March 7, 

S1R, I have the pleaſure to inform 
you, that, after a Chace of five hours 
and a half, in company with his 
majeſty's ſloop Hunter, I have cap- 
tured the Spanith ſchooner privateer 
Santa Roſalia Galundrina, com- 
manded by Franciſco de Naras, hay. 
ing on-board fifty-ſeven men. Pre. 
vious to our falling in with her, ſhe 
appears to have mounted three guns, 
which were thrownoverboard during 
the chace, and has on-board muſke- 
try for the whole of her crew. She 
ſails remarkably faſt; is victTMed 
for fourteen days; left Caliodam, in 
Cuba, yeſterday, but belongs to St. 
Jago; has taken nothing during her 
cruize, The privateer I have ſent 
into Port Royal, under the protec. 
tion of his majeſty's floop Hunter, 
with the greateſt part of her crew, 
having only fifteen remaining on 
board the Rein Deer, J. Fyrre. 

Encloſure 
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Exclofure from Commodore Sir Samuel 
Flood, KR. B. 
Epervier, Tortola, Jan. 3r. 

Stk, I have the hounour to ac. 
quaint you, that on the 26th inſtant, 
Crab Iſland bearing N. two leagues, 
I faw a fufpicious fail to the ſouth- 
ward, and after a chace of five hours 
in his majeſty's floop under my com- 
mand, came up with, and captured, 
J. Elizabeth, French ſchooner priva- 
teer, belonging to Mariegalante, 
monnting tour carriage-guns, with 
muſkets, piſtols, cutlaſſes, &c. and 
manned with thirty-four men. The 
fchooner had previouſly taken a floop 
belonging to Tortola, and fent her 
into St. Thomas. JohN Iur E. 
Extract , a Letter from Major Foſter, 

of the 1th Regiment, flationed at St. 

Kitts, dated March 8. 

On the morning of the 5th inſt. a 
French ſquadron, conſiſting of five 
line of battle ſhips (one a three 
decker, ) three frigates, two brigs of 
war, and a ſchooner, with, accord. 
ing to accounts fince received, three 
thouſand five hundred men on-board, 
appeared off Nevis Point, and ſtood 
in for Baſfeterre, where the frigates 
only anchored. 

I did not think it conſiſtent with 
the ſafety of this garriſon, to divide 
the ſmall force of regular troops 
under my command, and the militia 
being found inadequate to give ef— 
fectual oppoſition, it was previouſly 
agreed with Preſident Woodley, that 
three hundred of them ſhould be 
throwninto this garriſon in the event 
of the enemy's effecting a landing; 
inn confequence of which, and the 
enemy having landed about five hun. 
dred men at Baſſeterre, be marched 
in here (with great promptneſs) on 
the fame day, with the above five 
hundred men, including ſeamen and 
militia. The enemy took poſſeſſion 
of the town, demanding the imme. 
diate payment of 40,000]. ſterling, 
in failure of which it ſhould be burn. 
ed. The inhabitants with great dif. 


- ficulty raiſed eighteen, with which 


ſum they embarked, intimating an 
intention of attacking this hill, and, 
from the ſtate of preparation we 
were in, as well as the zeal 
thewn by the troops in this gar. 


HRO NID LE. 
riſon, I have every reaſon to be- 


lieve that the reſult would have been 
ſuch as you would wiſh. It does 
not appear however, that this ſqua- 
dron wiſh to attack where oppoſition 
may be expected, but to plunder 
the inhabitants and burn and deſtroy 
the ſhipping. Six merchants ſhips, 
ſorae of them very valuable, have 
been towed from the anchorage in 
Baſſeterre, ſet on fire, and allowed 
to drift to fea, James FosrtER. 


No intelligence, upon which any 
reliance can be placed, has tranſpired 
reſpecting the combined French and 
Spaniſh ſquadrons, ſince the day on 
which they effected their junction. 

The committee of Lloyd's, having 
applied to government for informa. 
tion concerning the Cadiz fleet, re. 
ceived two letters, mentioning that 
the Waſp floop of war looked into 
Cadiz on the 22d of April, and ſaw 
the fleet. On the 23d the Viperlook. 
ed in, and they were not there. The 
lords of the admiralty mention, that 
that this is the only poſitive in forma. 
tion they are in poſſeſſion of. 

At this moment adminiftration 
know not where to ſend information 
to Lord Nelfon, nor where to direct 
Admiral Collingwood : it 1s juſt as 
ignorant of the place and courſe of 
a great part of our own fleet as it is 
of a great part of the enemy's. 

The expedition under the com- 
mand of General Sir Eyre Coote, is 
to ſail without delay, The ſeveral 
tranſports employed are to be con. 
convoyed by the Triumph and Agin- 
court, and the Leda frigate. The 
whole are to rendezvous at Cork, at 
which place a large additional body 
of troops and artillery will embark 
and proceed to the Welt Indies. 

The money granted by his ma- 
jeſty to Lord Hood, the officers and 
men of the fleet under his lordſhip's 
orders, who were at the taking and 
deſtroying the ſhips and arſenals at 
Toulon, in 1793, is now paying to 
the ſeveral claimants. 

A territorial, ceffion, which may 
lead to great pohtical conſequences, 
is reported, in the beſt. informed cir. 
cles on the continent, to have been 
actually concluded. His Swediſh 

majeſt y 
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majeſty, it 15 ſaid, has, by contract, 
diſpoſed of the province of Swediih 
Pomerania to the Emperor Alex. 
ander; and it was expected, that 
it would immediately be occu- 
ied by a Ruſlan force. If there 
be any ground for this intelligence, 
the coolneſs between the Courts of 
Stockholm and Berlin may be eafily 
accounted for, without referring to 
the implied inſult oftered to his 
Pruſſian Majeſty, when the order of 
the Black Eagle was retured to him 
by the King of Sweden. Pruſſia 
cannot ſee, without extreme jel. 
louſy, ſo great a power as Ruſſia en- 
camping and fortifying herſelf at her 
very doors, If Swediſh Pomerania 
has been alienated in the manner 
mentioned, a war in the North of 
Germany appears to us to be inevi— 
table. We ſhould not be ſurpriſed 
to find at laſt, that his Pruſhan ma- 
1eſty had laid aſide his political co. 
quetry, and thrown himſelf uncon. 
ditionally and decidedly into the 
arms of France. The firſt Pruſſian 
ſoldier who ſhall enter Swediſh Po. 
merania, will give the ſignal, if we 
are not much miſtaken, tor hoſtili- 
ties in the north, and lead moſt 
probably to an alliance of the cloſeſt 
and moſt extenſive nature between 
France and Pruſſia. 

The Porte is about to make a vi- 
gorous effort for the recovery of 
Egypt; 12,000 of the choiceſt Fur— 
kiſh troops are to be immediately 
{ent to that country. 

The intelligence from the Eaſt In- 
dies this month is favourable to the 
Britiſh, —Holkar ſuſtained a very ſe- 
vere defeat on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1804, at Deeg. His loſs was very 
ſevere in men, beſides $7 pieces of 
cannon, We regret to ſtate the death 
of Major-General Fraſer, who was 
mortally wounded in gallantly exe- 
cuting the plans which he had him. 
ſelf ſo judiciouſly formed for the 
attack. Our loſs beſides, Europeans 
and Natives, was 148 killed, 469 
wounded, 27 miſſing ſuppoſed to be 
Killed. General Lord Lake loſt no 
time in following up the important 
ad vantages gained over Holkar, whom 
he purſued to the borders of the 
Jumna. The enemy experienced 
the greateſt difficulty in their retreat 


acroſs that river, owing to the 7aÞ!- 
dity of the purſuit; and tie 104%, 
through which they had fled, were 
left thickly ſtrewed with the dead 
bodies of their ſlain. A great nura- 
ber of priſoners, and a vaſt quantity 
of baggage, had fallea into our poli- 
ſeſſion. In fine, the enemy have, ia 
every direction, been completely 
diſcomfited. 

The new Dutch Conſtitution has 
been accepted by 351,000 againit 185 
in the eight departments. Schim- 
melpenninck is of courſe the Grand 
Penſionary. And on the 15th of 
May he opened the firlt ſeſſion ot 
the ſtates under this new Batavian 
Conſtitution. The deplorable ſtate 
of the Dutch finances form the prin. 
cipal feature in his addreſs, and it is 
reluctantly avowed, that the receipts 
are ſcarcely ſufficient to defray tae 
intereſt of the debt. He deprecates 
the idea of any failure in their pecu- 
niary engagements, and propoſes to 
obviate the inconveniencies reſulting 
from the deficit, by introducing order 
and economy into the national ex- 
penditure. 

Meſſrs. Pendleton and Van Nefs, 
whom our readers will recollect as ha- 
ving been implicated in the untortu- 
nate duel in which General Hamilton 
tell, have been brought to trial in the 
ſtate of New York. The former was 
convicted of aiding and abetting ia 
the dvel, and M. Van Neſs was found 
guilty of being the bearer of the 
challenge. 

Two of the Judges of the legifla- 
tive ſtate of New York, went to 
fighting in the open court on the laſt 
day of the ſeflion in the preſence of 
the chief judge and abaut a hundred 
other witneſſes, 

We learn from Algiers, that on 
the 18th ult. the Dev, about tea 
o'clock in the morning, being ſeated 
on a ſtone, near the fortification, a. 
bout two miles from the city, and 
quite alone, was attacked by four 
well-armed Turks. He was fired 
upon twice, and received ten wounds 
from their ſabres, by which he loſt 
two fingers of his left hand. Three 
of the aſſaſſins have been apprehend. 
eu, The Dey was conveyed to his 
palace. He is at preſent out of dan. 
ger. One oi the balls fortunately 
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fell upon a purſe which the Dey had 
in a pocket covering his left breaſt, 
Another of the aſſaſſins has ſince been 
apprehended. This attempt to mur- 
der the Dey 1s aſcribed to the dear- 
neſs of all ſorts of proviſion, and 
which he had neglected to remedy, 

On Saturday May 11th, conſidera- 
ble damage was done in the neigh. 
hood of Norwich, by a thunder. 
ſtorm, At Honningham, the ſeat of 
Lord Bayning, a ſhepherd was ſtruck 
blind, one child dreadfully burnt, 
and the door and windows of the 
houſe in which they had taken ſhel- 
ter were ſhivered to pieces, On the 

receding day, a man was killed by 
lightning at Frilton, and a ſhepherd 
ſtruck dead while. in the field with 
his ſheep. | 

Dt arnas.—The Marquis of Lanſ— 
downe. The long political life of 
this nobleman, in and out of office, 
1s very well known to the public at 
large. His lordſhip's parliamentary 
exertions were generally diſtinguiſh. 
ed by a very intimate acquaintance 
with the political intereſts and in- 
trigues of the different courts of 
Europe. His oratory was not of a 
very animated caſt, but poſſeſſed 
great plauſibility and amenity of 
manner, and he had a very happy 
mode of introducing an anecdote 
applicable to the point in debate. 
His general knowledge and talents 
were alſo very conſpicuous in con— 
verſation, and he has been compli— 
mented by a very good judge on the 
particular point, for the great ex- 
cellence of his converſational Eng— 
liſh ſtyle. The noble marquis was 
a nobleman of a very refined and 
cultivated taſte, and was liberal in 
his countenance and patronage of 
men of genius and letters. At his 
town reſidence in Berkeley-ſquare, 
which he purchaſed of the late Earl 
of Bute, he built the moſt elegant 
private library in the metropolis, 
which he filled with a very choice 
aflemblage of works of all the 
eſteemed writers, both ancient and 
modern. He likewiſe formed a fine 
collection of antique ſtatues, to 
which his politeneſs gave ealy ac- 
ceſs to all thole who requeſted it. 
The active part he took, notwith- 


\after the 


ſtanding his oppoſition to the late 
war, in the ſupport of the unfortu. 
nate emigrant nobles and clergy of 
France, wasextremely creditable to 
the feelings of his heart. 

Dr, Biſſet, who died a few days 
ago, poſſeſſed a. conſiderable ſhare 
of learning, and was a very power- 
tul writer, His talents were chiefly 
calculated for hiſtorical reſearches 
and diſcuſſions. He employed his 
pen in the compoſition of ſome no. 
vels, but not with ſucceſs propor. 
tionate to Ins hiſtorical works, Soon 
ath of Mr. Burke, Dr. 
Biſſet preſented to the world a life 
of that celebrated man. Though 
the work was rapidly compoſed, in 
order to gratify public curioſity on 
the recent loſs of a great character, 
it exhibits a ſolid judgment, with 
much acumen, and will hold a re- 
ſpectable rank in the biographical 
department of Britiſh literature, 
The beſt work, however, which 
Dr. Biſſet has produced, is his Hiſ- 
tory of the Reign of our preſent ex- 
cellent Monarch, All the great 
and intereſting events which have 
happened during the period to which 
his views were directed, are related 
with perſpicuity, preciſion, and im- 
partiality. The whole, indeed, 
ſhews a penetrating and comprehen— 
ſive mind. He has traced effects to 
their true cauſes, and deduced ſuch 
inferences as afford political leſſons 
of great utility. His characters are 
well drawn, and judiciouſly con- 
traſted. Dr. Biilet was an occa- 
ſional contributor to ſome of our 
periodical Reviews, and all his ani- 
madverſions were marked by judge. 
ment, and a ſpirit of candour, 
which is not uſual with thoſe who 
employ their critical powers upon 
the labours of their competitors, 

On the 26th of March died, the 
Right Reverend Father Gabriel 
Gruber, General of the Society ol 
Jeſuits. He was horn at Vienna, 
and entered that Society at an early 
age, He o.ſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his abilities in the ſciences and in 
the hberal arts. 

The celebrated German poet, 
Schiller, died on the gth of May of 
a nervous fever. 
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FRE DERIC BARBAROSSA, 


RE DERIC I. ſurnamed Barba- 
rofla, Emperor of Germany, 
born in 1121, was the ſon of Frede. 
ric duke of Suabia, by Judith, 
daughter of Henry duke of Ra- 
varia, He ſucceeded his uncle, 
Conrad III. on the imperial throne 
in 1152. His enterpriſing and mar- 
tial diſpoſition led him to aſſert all 
the prerogatives claimed by the 
German empire, and few ſovereigns 
paſſed a life of more inceſſant acti. 
vity. In his ſecond year he ſettled 
a diſpute between two rivals in the 
crown of Denmark, and obliged 
Sueno, the ſucceſsful one, to do him 
homage for his kingdom, Soon 
after, he heard the complaints of 
the diſtant Apulians againſt the 
King of Sicily, and declared his re- 
ſolution of marching into Italy to 
redreſs the wrongs of his vaſſals. 

To manifeſt his independence on 
the pope, with whom, like his pre- 
deceſſors, he ſoon began to have 
diſputes, he repudiated, by his 
own authority, his wife Adelaide, on 
account of conſanguinity, The 
troubles of Italy called him into 
He held an 
aſſembly in the plain of Roncaglia, 
in which he received the ſubmiſſion 
of moſt of the Italian great lords and 
Cities, He was crowned King of Italy 
at Pavia; and had an interview with 
Pope Adrian IV. at Sutri, to whom, 
ſomewhat unwillingly, he paid the 
homage of holding his ſtirrup. He 
then re-eſtabliſhed his holineſs in 
Rome, whence he had been ex- 
pelled by a tumult, received the 
imperial crown from his hands, and 
then returned to Germany, where 
his preſence was required to reſtore 
the public peace, which had been 
violated by a quarrel between the 
Archbiſhop of Mentz and the 
Count-palatine of the Rhine, This 
he effected, and called a diet at Be- 
ſancon. The pope's legates who at- 
tended that meeting gave ſo much 
oftence by reading a letter from 
him, in which he pretended that he 
had conferred the empire upon Fre- 
deric by his own free grace, that 


they were Ignominiouſly driven out, 
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and the emperor publicly gave the 
lie to the pontifical preteuſions. 
This diſpute was compromiſed, and 
Frederic then reduced to obedience 
Boleſlau duke of Poland, who had 
aſſerted his independence. 

Having by his vigorous meaſures 
pacified alt Germany, he again, in 
1158, proceeded with a powertul 
army to Italy, where the claims of 
the empire et with a pertinacious 
oppoſition. “ Frederic,” ſays Gib- 
bon, „ invaded the republics of 
Lombardy, with the arts of a ſtateſ- 
man, the valour of a ſoldier, and 
the cruelty of a tyrant, The re- 
cent diſcovery of the Pandects had 
renewed a ſcience moſt favourable 
to deſpotiſm; and his yenal advo- 
cates proclaimed the emperor the 
abſolute maſter of the lives and pro. 
perties of his ſubjects.“ He every 
where arrogated the rights of un- 
limited ſovereignty, and carried fire 
and ſword through thoſe places 
which ventured upon oppoſition. 

While he was thus engaged, Pope 
Adrian died, and the new election 
gave riſe to a ſchiſm. The ma- 
jority of cardinals choſe Alexan- 
der III. but a party, ſupported by 
the Romans, nominated Victor IV, 
The emperor called a council at 
Pavia to decide between the compe- 
titors. Alexander refuſed to ſub. 
mit his cauſe to their deciſion; and 
when they had declared in favour of 
Victor, he excommunicated the em- 
peror and all his adherents, He 
was acknowledged by the Kings of 
France and England, and by the 
ſtates of Lombardy ; but from the 
ſuperiority of Frederic in Italy, was 
obliged to take refuge in France. 
The emperor, meanwhile, occu- 
pied himſelf in reducing the re- 
volters, and though his arms under- 
went a check, he made himſelf 
maſter of Milan in 1163, and grati- 
fied his reſentment by razing the 
city to the ground, ſparing only the 
churches. This ſevere example put 
an end to farther oppoſition in Lom- 
bardy, and he returned to Germany, 
where the uſual diſorders had be. 
gun to prevail. Theſe he appeaſed, 
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and then ſet out to meet Louis the 
young king of France, at a council 
to be held for terminating the papal 
ichiſm; but it proved ineffectual. 
The reluctant obedience of the 
Italian towns ſoon gave way in his 
abſence; and when in 1164 he again 
croſſed the Alps, he found ſo for- 
midable a league againſt him, that 
he was obliged to employ policy 
rather than force to counteract it. 
The cruel exactions, however, of his 
officers, in the places where his 
authority was ſtill acknowledged, 
augmented the general deteſtation 
in which his government was held. 
He returned to Germany, and in the 
mean time Pope Alexander was 
eſcorted to Rome by the King of 
Sicily, and took quiet poſſeſſion of 
his fee. Frederic reviſited Italy, 
and various actions enſued between 
His troops and thoſe of the re. 
volters, He penetrated to Rome, 
which he entered in a hoſtile man- 
ner, and Alexander was obliged to 
make his eſcape in the habit of a 
pilgrim to Beneventum. The new 
antipope Paſchal was ſeated in the 
Chair, and crowned the emperor 
with his empreſs Beatrice. His 
ſucceſs was, however, brought to a 
period by the plague, which made 


ſuch ravages in his army, that he 


was conſtrained to make a haſty re. 
treat, which he did not effect with. 
out great difficulty. He reached 
Alſace with the wreck of his army, 
while the contederates in Lombardy 
took the opportunity of ſtrengthen. 
ing themſelves, and Pope Alexan— 
der received ſuccours from Manuel 
the Greek emperor, Frederic oc. 
cupied himſelf for ſome time in ap— 
peaſing the diſorders of Saxony, 
where the nobles had taken up arms 
againſt their duke, and in procuring 
the election of his eldeſt ſon Henry 
to the dignity of King of the Ro— 
mans. He then ſent the Archbiſhop 
of Mentz with an army into Italy, 
who, notwithſtanding ſome ſuc. 
ceiles, was unable to break the con. 
federacy of the towns. The em- 
wage was detained ſome time longer 

y the troubles in Bohemia, where 
he was obliged to depoſe the King 
Ladiſlaus for his miſconduct, He 


then once more marched into Ttaly, 
and reduced ſeveral towns; but at 
length fortune turned again him, 
and he was totally defeated in à 
battle at Signano, About the ſame 
time his ſon Henry loſt a battle at 
ſea againſt the Venetians, in which 
he was taken priſoner. 

His cauſe in Italy was now in ſuch 
a ſtate, that he propoſed an accom. 
modation with Pope Alexander, and 
accordingly they had an interview 
at Venice in 1177. The emperor 
behaved with great ſubmiſſion to his 
holineſs, who abſolved him from all 
eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and com- 
municated with him. This recon- 
ciliation was followed by the treaty 
of Conſtance, in which Frederie 
confirmed the freedom of four-and- 
twenty cities, with a reſervation of 
his right as ſovereign. 

The diſturbances in the empire 
raiſed by Henry the Lion duke of 
Saxony, next engaged Frederic's at- 
tention. On account of that prince's 
non-appearance at the diet of Worms, 
he was put to the ban of the empire, 
ſtript of all his dominions, and 
obliged to take refuge with his 
father-in-law, Henry II. king of Eng- 
land. In 1183, the treaty of Pla- 
centia confirmed the agreement made 
between the emperor and the Lom- 
bard towns. New troubles, how. 
ever, aroſe in Italy, on account of 
Frederic's refuſal of granting to the 
ſucceſſive popes, Lucius III. and 
Urban III., the ſovereignty of the 
Counteſs Matilda's eſtates, called 
St. Peter's Patrimony. He ſeized 
the greateſt part of this Propertys 
and by the marriage of his ſon Henry 
with the heireſs of William king of 
Sicily, ſo far ſtrengthened his in— 
tereſt in Italy, that the popes, 
though they had many caules of 
complaint againſt him, were afraid 
of proceeding to extremities, Fre. 
deric continued to ſupport with a 
high hand the imperial prerogatives 
in Germany and the North, but was 
unable to prevent Canute king of 
Denmark from withdrawing, not 
only his Daniſh dominions, but thoſe 
of Vandalia, from the ſovereignty 
of the empire, 

Ihe news of the capture of Je. 
ruſalem 
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ruſalem by Saladin ſuſpended do. 
meſtic quarrels among the Chriſ- 


tians; and the emperor, as the firſt 


rince in Chriſtendom, took the 
croſs in 1188, with his ſon Frederic, 
and a number of the principal nobles 
of Germany. Aſſembling an army 
of 160,000 men in the plains of 
Hungary, the aged chief proceeded 
at their head to the territories of the 
Greek emperor. The fears or per- 
fidy of Iſaac Angelus induced him 
to violate the promiſes of triendſhip 
which he had made, and the march 
of the weſtern hoſt through his 
country was impeded by every act 
of hoſtility and ill-will. Frederic 
was compelled againſt his will to act 
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as an enemy, and make his way by 


force. At length, with a greatly 
reduced army, he reached the Turk- 
iſn frontier, took the city of Ico- 
nium, croſſed mount Taurus, and 
was proceeding in a Career of vic- 
tory, when an accident brought his 
eventful life to a cloſe. Tempted 
by the heat to bathe in a river of 
Cilicia, which is generally repre. 
ſented as the Cydnus, but was pro- 
bably a leſs famous ftream, he was 
carried away by the current, and 
drowned, This event took plate 
in 1190, in the ſixty-ninth year of 
Frederic's age, and thirty-eighth of 
his reign, 
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AJOR.GENERAL Hutchin- 

ſon having now determined 
upon the ſiege ot Cairo, in conjunc- 
tion with the grand vizier, he march- 
ed hisarmy to the ſouthward of the 
point of the Delta, and took up his 
ground near the village of Burtos 
on the Sth of June, 1801. In this 
poſition the whole force deſtined to 
act againſt Cairo was conlolidated, 
A free and eaſy communication was 
eſtabliſhed with the grand vizier's 
army, encamped at Charlahan, on 
the oppolite bank of the Nile, by a 
bridge of pontoons. The capitan 
pacha's troops were in front of 
the Britiſh, and the Mamalukes, un- 
der Oſman Bey Tambourgi, were in 
their rear. On the 1oth, two hun- 
dred men of the eighty-ſixth regi- 
ment, under the command of Colo. 
nel Lloyd, joined Colonel Stewart's 
corps, which was attached to the 
vizier's army. Theſe men were the 
forerunners of a long-expected rein- 
forcement from India, Lieutenant- 
colonel Lloyd had commenced his 
march from Suez on the 7th of June, 
having received orders from Gene. 
ral Hutchinſon to that effect. On 
the 14th Mejor - general Hutch. 
inſon moved about three miles 
in front to the village of Saael; 
and on, the 16th advanced with his 
army to a poſition juſt out of reach 
of the ſhot of the enemy's works. 
The ſame day he was joined by the 
. twenty-eighth and forty-ſecond regi- 
ments, which had marched from the 


camp before Alexandria in twelve 
days. The grand vizieralſo moved 
forward on the right bank of the 
Nile, to a parallel poſition, a little 
below the village of Damanhour. 
General Hutchinſon made another 
movement on the 21ſt, and inveſted 
the town of Gizeh, oppoſite to 
Grand Cairo. The vizier, follow- 
ing his motions, encamped cloſe to 
the enemy's advanced works on the 
other (ide of the river. Some flight 

ſKirmiſhing took place in the even- 
ing on both banks of the Nile, 
wherein the Mamalukes greatly diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves. On the 22d 
of June, General Beliard, who com- 
manded the French troops at Cairo, 
finding himſelf ſurrounded on all 
ſides, his communication with the 
interior part of the country entirely 
cut oft, and without hopes of reliet, 
ſent a flag of truce to General 
Hutchinſon, requeſting that hewould 
agree to a conference between a 
French and an Engliſh officer, 10 
treat for the evacuation of . Cairo, 
and its dependencies, To this re- 

queſt General Hutchinſon aſſented. 
The conference continued till the 
28th, when a convention was ſigned 
for the ſurrender of Cairo. By this 
convention the French were allowed 
ſeventeen days for the final evacua- 
tion of Cairo and its dependencies. 
They were then to march down ta 
Roſetta, with their arms, beggage- 
field-artillery, &c. to be there am- 
barked as ſoon as poſſible, but at 
FE 2 the 
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the lateſt in fifty days from the ra. 
tification, on-board veſſels, to be fur- 
niſhed at the entire expence of the 
allied powers for ſending them to 


ſome French port. On the evening 


of the 28th, the combined powers 
took poſſeſſion of Gizeh and Cairo, 
where the Britiſh and Turkiſh co- 
lours were conjointly hoiſted. The 
French army which ſurrendered, 
amounted to 10,856 fighting men, 
The ſiege of Alexandria next oc- 
cupied the mind of General Hutch- 
inſon, who very ſoon gave the neceſ— 
ſary orders to the allied army to 


march on that ſervice. Rear-admi. 


ral Sir Richard Bickerton had re. 
turned on the 13th of June, and 
joined the fleet off Alexandria, 
without having ſeen or heard any 
thing of Gantheaume's ſquadron : 
it was ſuppoſed, therefore, to have 
gone back to Toulon, About this 
time the Monmouth man of war, 
with the Leda and Active frigates, 
arrived in Aboukir-bay from Eng- 
land with reinforcements of men 
and money; alſo a convoy of troops 
arrived from Malta, who had vo- 
Junteered their ſervices for Egypt. 
On the 16th of July, diſpatches like- 
wiſe arrived for General Hutchin. 
ſon, from Major-general Baird, com- 
mander of the Indian troops, with 
the long-expected intelligence of his 
having reached Keneh on the Nile, 
(which the French had lately made 
their capital in Upper Egypt,) with 
a part of his army. The pro- 
ject» of tranſporting a formidable 
body of troops from India to Egypt, 
through the Red Sea, was well con— 
ceived; and, in caſe of a more ſe. 
rious reſiſtance on the part of the 
enemy, would have proved ex- 
tremely beneficial. We have men- 
tioned the arrival of a ſmall portion 
of that force at Suez, under Lieute- 
nant-colone] Lloyd of the eighty-ſixth 
regiment. 'This corps had failed 
with Rear-admiral Blanket to Suez, 
at an earher period, from the coaſt 
of Malabar. The army from India, 
under the command of Major-gene. 
ral Baird, did not all come from the 
ſame part, every preſidency furniſh. 
ing acertain quota; and, had the whole 
of the intended force arrived in Egypt, 


it would have amounted to nearly 
ten thouſand men. This army was 
landed at Coſſir, and marched acrols 
the deſert to Keneh, the former 
track of the French: and from the 
exceſſive heat, Mr, Dudley Rider, 
pay maſter-general, periſhed in the 
deſert, as did many of the troops. 
This army did not join until atte: 
the ſurrender of Alexandria, 

On the 12th of Auguſt, orders 
were given for the inveſture of that 
city. The diviſion of troops to be 
employcd on the weſt of Alexan. 
dria, was to be under the command 
of Major-general Coote. The flo. 
tilla of gun-boats, conſiſting of 
twenty-four, ſailed up the inun« 
dation on the morning of the 13th, 
and anchored in a line a-breaſt of 
that of the French. This poſition 
rendered the enemy's boats uſeleſs, 
and gave the Engliſh the entire com- 
mand of the inundation. The re- 
ſerve under Major-general Moore 
marched into the camp before Alex. 
andria on the ſame day; but no re. 
gular plan of encampment was to 
take place, till Major-general Coote's 
corps had gained their ſtation to the 
weſtward. 

The whole French line was under 
arms, and very vigilant, during the 
night of the 13th, as, from the ſail. 
ing of the gun-boats, arrival of 
troops, and other movements, Ge. 
neral Menon was apprehenſive of 
an attack. When the troops had 
taken their ſtation to the weſtward 
of Al-xandria, General Hutchinſon 
ordered an attack to be made along 
the whole of the enemy's front to 
the eaſtward of the town. This 


movement took place about four in 


the morning, and was intended no! 
only to gain ground, but as a diver- 
ſion in favour of Major-general 
Coote. The attack of a green hill, 
4 little advanced on the right of the 
enemy's pulition, was confided to 
Major-general Craddock; and the 
brigade under General Doyle was 
deffined to carry it into execution. 
The thirtieth regiment was to march 
up to a ſmall redoubt on the right, 
and the fiftieth to another on the 
left; the ninety-ſecond remaining 
in a central poſition in the to 

. up- 
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ſupport either, if neceſſary. The 
two battalions of the twentieth 
were alſo placed in ſuch a manner 
as to be in readineſs to move up to 
any point required, On the left of 
the enemy there was a ſmall hill of 
ſand, called the Sugarloat-hill; of 
this Major-general Moore took poſ- 
ſeſſion with very little reſiſtance; 
and thence he was enabled to recon- 
noitre the enemy's works. This 
poſition, however, it was not poſ- 
ſible to retain, as it lay completely 


expoſed to the enemy's crofs-fires, 


and from its ſize afforded little 
or no ſhelter. During theſe move- 
ments the French kept up a very 
warm and ſevere cannonade from 
their works, The manner in which 
their guns croſſed cach other in 
every direction was truly wonder— 
ful, and gave an ample idea of the 
ſtrength and judicious plan of their 
extenſive lines. 

Colonel Spencer, of the fortieth 
regiment, had volunteered his ſer— 
vices, and was actively employed 
with part of General Doyle's bri- 
gade. At five in the evening of 
the 18th, Major-general Coote mov- 
ed forward about two miles, with. 
out any other oppolition than a few 
ſhots exchanged between his ad- 
vanced guard and the enemy. He 
then took up his poſition in the fol- 
lowing manner: the guards extend- 
ing acroſs the quarries in two lines, 
with their right to the inundation; 
and Ludlow and Finch's brigades, 
both formed fronting the ſea. At 
day-break on the 19th, Major-gene— 
ral Coote opened a battery of two 
twelve-pounders, and twoeight-inch 
howitzers, againſt the fort of Mara— 
bout. The Turks, under the Ca- 
pitan Pacha, had formed a junction 
with General Hutchinſon, and en- 
camped near the dep53t on the 2oth, 


On the 22d, Major-general Coote 


determined immediately to move 
forward to attack the enemy, and 
take as adyanced a poſition near the 
town of Alexandria, as prudence 
and ſecurity would permit. Ac- 
cordingly, at break of day, all the 
troops were under arms, with the 
addition of 150 of the Lowenſtein 
riflemen, who had landed late at 


night from the eaſtward. The 
troops advanced at half paſt ſix, and 
the ſhips of war in the harbour, and 
the numerous gun- boats on the inun. 
dation, under Captain Stevenſon of 
the royal navy, got under way at the 
fame moment. 'The troops march- 
ed to meet the enemy, who was 
very ſtrongly poſted on a ridge of 
high rocky hills, having his right 
ſecured by the ſea, and by two 
heavy guns; and his left by the 
inundation, and two batteries con- 
taining three more guns of the ſame 
calibre. Beſides theſe, numerous 
pieces of flying artillery were 
laced in the intervals of his line. 

he Engliſh moved through the 
ground in three columns; the 
guards forming two upon the right, 
under Major-general Lord Cavan, 
near the inundation; and Major- 
general Ludlow's brigade, forming 
the third, upon the left, cloſe to 
the ſea, having the firit battalion 
of the twenty-ſeventh regiment in 
advance, Major-general Finch's 
brigade compoſed a reſerve, and 
was deſtined to give ſupport where- 
ever it might be required. In this 
manner the troops continued to 
move with the greateſt coolneſs and 
regularity, under a heavy fire of 
muſketry and cannon. As the Eng- 
liſh advanced, the French retreated ; 
till cloſe under the works of the 
town. Here was a general halt, and 
the enemy gave no further diſturb- 
ance during the remainder of the 
day. The loſs of the Engliſh was 
trifling, when compared to the ad- 
vantages gained. The loſs of the 
French, from the conſtant fire of 
the ſhips and gun-boats on both their 
flanks, added to that of the advanc- 
ing troops, was evidently very con— 
ſiderable. 

Information having been received 
that General Menou was preparing 
to atiack Major-general Coote in 
force, before the troops ordered to 
Join him could arrive, the command. 
er in chief directed a diverſion to be 
made in General Coote's favour 
along the eaſtern front of the ene- 
my's line. Accordingly, at four in 


the morning of the 23d, the troops 
appeared 1n the plain at day-break; 
| HR, while 
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while the Turks, on the right, ad- 
vanced and took poſſeſſion of the 
Sugar-loaf-hill. The French im- 
mediately opened all their guns, by 
which five or ſix of the Britiſh were 
killed. Early in the morning Colo- 
nel Spencer landed to the weſtward, 
with Blake's brigade, ſupported by 
a body of Mamalukes. General 
Hutchinſon, with Major-general 
Craddock, and the chief engineer, 
went round by the inundation to re— 
connoitre Coote's and the various 
other poſitions, which they highly 
approved, Ten or twelve ſhips of 
war, under the command of Captain 
Stephenſon of the Diane, now en- 
tered the harbour, and formed in a 
line a-head, protecting General 
Coote's left flank. Thus every 
thing was completely ready for a 
general aſſault on the city of Alex- 
andria, and every advantageous po- 
ſition ſecured, with the interrup— 
tion only of ſome flight ſkirmiſhes, 
in which 2 few of the troops had 
been killed and wounded, The 
greateſt loſs was Achmed Bey, who 
was killed in reconnoitring the fort 
of Marabout. 

The enemy was not inſenſible of 
theſe advantages gained; and at 
half after four in the evening of the 
26th, anaid-de.camp of Gen. Menou 
preſented himſelf with a letter, re- 
queſting a ceſſation of hoſtilities, to 
give time for a capitulation. This 
was granted by General Hutchin- 
ſon; and, on the 2d of September, 
i801, at twelve o'clock, the Eng- 
liſh army took poſſeſſion of the 
French lines. The Britiſh and 
Turkiſh flags were immediately 
hoiſted together, and the whole was 
conducted with the greateſt preci- 
ſion and regularity. The terms 
granted to the enemy were the ſame 
as had been extended to the garri- 
ſon of Cairo, and the number of 
effective troops which now ſurren- 
dered, amounted to 10,508, In the 
harbour of Alexandria was taken 
done ſhip of ſixty-four guns, three 


frigates two {loops of war, and two 


hundred ſail of merchantmen. 

It 1s a remarkable circumſtance, 
that, on the ſurrender of Alexan- 
dria, the French frigate la Juſtice 
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fell into our hands; and that tha 
capture of this ſhip completed the 
total annihilation of the fleet of 
Admiral Brueys. Of the four fail 
which eſcaped under Admiral Gan- 
theaume, on the morning of the 2d 
of Auguſt, the Genereux, Guil- 
laume Tell, and la Diane frigate, 
had been at different periods cap- 
tured by the Britiſh cruizers ; Ia 
Juſtice alone had, till this capitula- 
tion, ſurvived the defeat in Abou- 
kir-bay. 

Thus ended the European war 
in Egypt, and thus terminated a 
campaign, which will for ever re- 
flect the brighteſt glory on the army 
and navy of Great Britain, whoſe 
united exertions in ſo ſhort a period, 
annihilated an uſurpation as dan. 
gerous as it was unjuſt and unpre. 
cedented, and reſtored the ſove- 
reignty of Egypt to its ancient con- 
ſtitution and government. That the 
policy of Bonaparte had led him to 
ſeize upon this rich and extenſive 
domain, with a view to reduce it to 
the ſtate of a French colony, there 
can no longer be a doubt ; becauſe 
we have ſeen that a civil eſtabliſh. 
ment, with all the ſubordinate cha. 
racters neceſſary for ſuch a purpoſe, 
was abſolutely aſſigned. The great 
object of this policy was not only 
the acquiſition of a rich territory 
« flowing with milk and honey,“ 
but it had in view a competitor. 
ſhip with Great Britain in her Eaſt. 
Indian commerce, and finally, per. 
haps, the ſeizure of Hindooſtan. 

Weak minds are ſtruck with ad- 
miration and aſtoniſhment at the 
rapid progreſs of the French arms, 
and the blaze of glory attributed 
to Bonaparte, in having made a 
complete conqueſt of the whole ter. 
ritory of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
in the ſhort compaſs of only four. 
teen months! But this blaze will 
ſubſide, and all wonder vaniſh, the 
moment it is recollected that this vaſt 
conqueſt was made againſt an almoſt 
defenceleſs people, who were taken 
by ſurpriſe, who every where with. 
drew from the ſavage {word of a 
northern depredator, who were worn 
down by inteſtine broils, and who 
had neither fortifications, nor troops, 
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nor artillery, to oppoſe to the at- 
tacks and inroads of ſuch an un— 
looked- for enemy. The only ſtand 
that could be made, was heroically 
made by the undiſciplined Mamas. 
lukes; and we have ſeen that had their 
exertions been ſupported by an 
army of infantry verſed in European 
tactics, and put on an equal footing 
in point of ordnance, this conqueſt 
perhaps had never been attempted ; 
or if it had, its completion would 
have been impoſſible, That we might 
reſt on this concluſion as the abſo- 
lute fact, will become evident on 
re flecting upon the complete reduc. 
tion of theſe invincible French, 
who, though abſolute maſters of the 
country, and fortified up to the chin, 
were in a ſhort time compelled to 
ſubmit, and yield up all their con- 
queſts, to an army of little more 
than half their number, but as well 
diſciplined, and as invincible in cou— 
rage. 

After the reſtoration of peace to 
the deſolated province of Egypt, it 
was the wiſh of General Hutchin— 
fon to reſtore its civil government, 
and call back to their reſpective 
ſtations all thoſe under whoſe off. 
cial departments it had been con- 
ducted, The extreme jealouſy of 
the Porte, however, in its anxious 
care once more to get firm hold of 
Egypt, had ſecretly determined on 
the extirpation of the preſent race 
of beys; the only men in the coun— 
try who had made head againſt the 
common enemy. This political but 
ſanguinary meaſure was confided to 
the management of the grand vi- 
zier. On the 21ſt of October, 1801, 
all the beys then in Alexandria, 
with the capitan pacha, were in- 
vited to dine on-board Sir Richard 
Bickerton's ſhip, then lying in the 
harbour, With this inteation they 
were taken into the capitan pacha's 
barge ; but while they were ſailing 
through the lake Mareotis, a Ca- 
wouaſh, or meſſenger of ſtate, a p- 
peared on the thore, and hailing 
them, informed the capitan pacha 
that he had diſparches of the ut- 
moſt conſequence for him from Con. 
ſtantinople, Upon this capitan pa- 
Cha left the-beys and went away ua a 


boat; after which, as they were 
paſſing under the ſtern of a Turkiſh 
gun-boat at anchor, a volley of muſ- 
ketry was fired at them, and ſeveral 
boats full of men aſſailed them on 
every ſide. After a gallant and deſ- 
perate reſiſtance, rendered more fu. 
rious by the idea of being trea- 
cherouſly ſacrificed, they were over- 
powered by numbers, and made pri— 
ſoners. In the conteſt, Oſman Bey 
Tambourgi, Oſman Bey Aſcar, Mu. 
homet Bey Mafice, and the black 
Caya Bey, were killed in the barge. 
Oſman Bey Berdici, and Solyman 
Aga, were very ſeverely wounded, 
but fortunately recovered. The fur.. 
vivors were then taken and confined 
on-board the capitan pacha's thip, 
the Sultan Selim. immediately 
upon the above tranſaction being 
made known to General Hutchin- 
ſon, he ordered Brigadier-general 
Stuart, at the head of his regiment, 
and with guns and lighted matches, 
to proceed to the Turkiſh camp on 
the eaſtward of Alexandria, and to 
inſiſt upon the bodies of the beys 


being given up to the Britiſh, This, 


after ſome heſitation, was acceded 
to by the capitun pacha, and the re- 
maining beys were liberated the next 
day, and ſent to Alexandria, where 
the bodies of thoſe who had been 
ſlain were buried by the Britiſh 
army, with all poſſible military ho- 
nours, 

While theſe things were paſling 
at Alexandria, the grand vizier, by 
preſents, and other demonſtrations 
of friendſhip, having lulled the ma- 
maluke beys at Cairo into perfect 
ſecurity, he made, on the 2oth of. 
October, an attempt to ſeize them. 
Several of them thus fell trea- 
cherouſly into his hands; but Selim 
Bey, and a party of his officers and 
men, effected their eſcape, After 
innumerable hardſhips and difficul- 
ties, they arriveqcat Gizeh, where 
they were reccived and kindly treat- 
ed hy the commandant, Colonel 
Ramſay. As toon as General Hutch- 
inſon was made acquainted with this 
Lanidaciion, he Uitpatched Brigadier. 
general Stuart to the grand vizier, 
with 2 peremptory letter, inſiſting on 
zue unconditional delivery of the 

beys, 
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beys, whom he kept priſoners in 
Cairo. This demand was, after 
ſome heſitation, complied with; and 
on the 16th of November the beys 
came into Gizeh, where they were 
Placed under the protection of the 
Britiſh army. General Hutchinſon, 
after this ſcandalous behaviour of 
the grand vizier, determined to 
bring back the government to the 
firict regulations formed for it by 
Solyman the Legiſlator, in 1521. 
He directed that the number of beys 
ſhould be augmented to their full 
complement of twenty-four; that 


BE NOT TOO HASTY, 


the capitan pacha ſhould be the ſu- 
preme preſident in the divan; that 
the new-elected beys ſhould be ſub. 
ject to his approval; and that he 
ſhould no longer remain a cipher in 
the ſtate, but have an army under 
his command, ſufficient to enforce 
his legal authority. Thus, at the 
commencement of the year 1802, 
the ſovereignty of Egypt was re— 
ſtored by the valour of the Britiſh 
arms, to its ancient privileges and 
conſtitution, under the nominal da- 
minion of the grand ſeignor. 
[To be continued. 
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BE NOT Too Hasrtry. 


BY haſty and precipitate judg- 
ments the greateſt misfortunes 
have been produced= From them, 
diſcord in families, miſunderſtand- 
ings among friends, and miſcarriages 
in the management of domeſtic af- 
fairs, have frequently originated. 
Of this aſſertion the following hiſ- 
tary will ſufficiently prove the 
truth; an hiſtory founded on fact, 
and entitled to the reader's atten. 
tion from the inſtruction which it 
contains. 

A gentleman, equalled by few in 

erſon and accompliſhments, paid 
his addreſſes to a young lady ot 
great beauty, with a conſiderable 
fortune; her name was Almeria, 
By the indulgence of a fond father, 
ſhe was left to her own diſcretion in 
the choice of a huſband, after hav- 
ing in vain, by the ſtrongeſt exer- 
tion of his eloquence, endeavoured 
to perſuade her to marry Aurantius, 
an elderly gentleman, who had no 
fuperiortty over his rival but that 
which he derived from his fortune. 

Florello, whoſe paſſion for Al- 
meria was very ſincere, fonnd him- 
felt diſtinguiſhed by her in a man- 
ner equal to his intrinſic merit; and 
the conſummation of their felicity 
ſeemed to be fait approaching, when 
an accident, a moſt untoreſeen ac. 
cident, occaſioned an interruption 
to it. 

Florello, having heard that his 
father lay at the point of death, 
was obliged to leave the miſtreſs of 


his heart, and to remove to a dif- 
tant part of the kingdom. — The ſe. 
paration between the two lovers 
was tender, —was afflicting beyond 
expreſſion: both of them ſwore 
eternal conſtancy, and their mutual 
gigs wereequally fincere. But 
overs are never in a ſtate of abſolute 
ſecurity till Hymen has indifſolubly 
united them. The father of AL 
meria, not having choſen to oppoſe 
the inclinations of his daughter 
openly, had recourſe to artifice and 
deceit in order to alienate her aftec. 
tions from Florello. He found 
means to intercept all his letters, 
except the firſt; and, perceiving the 
anxiety which diſappointment occa- 
ſioned in his daughter, artfully in— 
ſinuated that Florello was, like moſt 
young men, addicted to inconſtancy; 
adding, that abſence, perhaps, and 
a new miſtreſs, had obliterated every 
trace of his former paſlion. How 
much diſpoſed are we to believe 
what we tear, as well as what we 
with! This converſation made a 
deep impreſſion on Almeria's mind, 
and ſhe could not help harbouring 
ſuſpicions 1njurious to her lover— 
could not help calling his fidelity in 
queſtion. With all her ſuſpicions, 
however, ſhe endeavoured to ac- 
count for his negligence, by im- 
puting it to his filial concern, or 
from ſome embarrafiment ariſing 
from the ſtate of his affairs. When 
her father, therefore, renewed his 
applications in favour of Auran— 

tius, 
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tius, ſhe rejected them with the 
greateſt firmneſs and reſolution. 

We muſt now return to Florello, 
After having cloſed the eyes of his 
expiring father, and received his final 
benediction, he rode poſt to London, 
full of impatience to ſee his deareſt 
Almeria. On the road, he was de. 
tained by an accident quite unfore- 
ſeen. A young lady, travelling the 
Tame way, was attacked by a high. 
wayman. To. reſcue her he few 
immediately, and was particularly 
attentive to her at the inn to which 
they repaired. Almeria, whoſe anx- 
iety was now grown inſupportable, 
reſolved to go in ſearch of her lover, 
and accordingly ſet off from her fa. 
ther's houſe, accompanied only by a 
female ſervant. Moſt unluckily, they 
happened to lodge that night at the 
very houſe in which Florello and the 
lady with him were accommodated, 
Almeria having ſeen Florello lead 
her into a room, conceived the 
ſtrongeſt ſuſpicions of his fidelity; 
and upon aſking her maid, whether 
ſhe could give any account cf the 
perſons ſhe had ſeen, the ignorant 
girl told her, they were a gentleman 
and his lady; adding, that ſhe be. 
lieved they had travelled a great 
many miles, as they ſeemed to be 
very much fatigued. This intelli— 
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gence was fully ſufficient to confirm 
all that her father had before inſi- 
nuated, Returning immediately to 
London, ſhe told her father, that ſhe 
was thoroughly conviriced of Florel- 
lo's falſehood, and was ready to give 
her hand to Aurantius, if he perſe. 
vered in his former determination. 
Her father, overjoyed at her compli. 
ance, took no notice of her elope- 
ment.—lIn a few days after ſhe was 
bound to Aurantius by the ſtrongeſt 
ties. Ls 
It is not difficult to imagine that 
Almeria received little ſatisfaction 
from her nuptial connection. Het 
miſery, indeed, in the marriage-ſtate 
was ſoon afterwards conſiderably in- 
creaſed; for Florello fully defended 
his conduct, and made it appear, that 
the lady, to whom he had afforded 
aſſiſtance, far from being his wife, 
had been married three years before. 
He confirmed his aſſertions by pro- 
ducing letters from herſelf and from 
her huſband, to thank him for his 
generous interpoſition, - By this am- 
ple confirmation of her haſty beha- 
viour, Almeria was rendered addi- 
tionally unhappy; and ſhe will exhi- 
bit a ſtriking example of the folly of 
making precipitate reſolutions, till 
a broken heart puts an end to her 
exiſtence. 
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Tut Youxc Roscivs. 


1 Voung Roſcius and his ex- 
ploits have filled the mouths 
of all the goſlips in the town. Not 
merely his ſtage performances, but 
every viſit he makes to places of 
public curiolity, is converted into 
an exhibition, About a fortnight 
or three weeks back, he made his 
firſt appearance in the Houſe of Lords; 
'and a day or two ago the youthful 
actor made his debut in the Coffee- 
room and Gallery of the Houle of 
Commons, where his entr& was mark- 
ed by very warm congratulations, 
not only from the ſpetators, but alſo 
from ſeveral of the performers, He 
ſeemed to be more at home here 
than when in the Upper Houſe, as 
the Dramatis Perſon were nearer his 
own level, being all of them not ſo 
Vor. XII. No. 165. 


much originals as repreſentatives, The 
excellent order maintained by the 
Speaker, drew from him the warmeſt 
encomiums on a good ſyſtem of na- 
nagement; he was highly delighted 
with the overflowing of the Pitt; 
and obſerved that, from the financial 
details he had heard, the Treaſury 
ſeemed to exceed any thing he had 
known at the theatres to which he had 
been accuſtomed. He thought much 
of the heat of debate aroſe from the 
envy natural to great ators, at the 
exceſs of each others b6Mefits, and the 
jealouſy excited reſpecting the parti. 
cular caſt of parts; while Mr. Bella. 
my's beef-ſteaks and port convinced 
him that there was no better Green- 
room, in the kingdom. When the 
different ſides of the national ſtage 
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were explained to him, he conſider- 
ed them as perfectly dramatic, and 
yoke of them as the P S, and the 

P, (the Premier's ſide, and the 
Oppoſition, ) 

Some ſay no one ever drew ſo much 
money from the public as the Young 
Roſcius; but this will appear erro- 
neous by a peruſal of the Tenth Re- 
port. 

We owe it to the public to preſent 
them with an accurate Liſt of all the 
Infant Prodigies of the Dramatic 
Art, as they appear at preſent before 
the public: 

As the ladies in Lilliput were as 
tenacious of etiquette as the fair ſex 
in general, we ſhall begin our cata- 
logue with the female prodigies, as 
we are afraid, ſince the world ſeems 
to be in its ſecond infancy, that ſome 
Infant Satiriſt, ſome Young Horace, 
or ſome Baby Juvenal, might ſtart 
up tolaſh our want of gallantry, 

Miſs Freron, the Infant Billington, 
only eight years of age, poſſeſſing 
moſt ſurpriſing power of lungs. 

Mſis Lee Sugg, aged ſeven, the 
Infant Billington and Roſcius. 

Miſs Saunders, the Infant Colum- 
bine. 

Mafter William Henry Weſt Betty, 
aged thirteen, called excluſively the 
Young Roſcius. 

The Ormſkirk Roſcius, aged 13; a 
young gentleman, who, in imitation 
of the philoſopher of antiquity, 
chuſes to be called by the name of 
the town moſt celebrated for his ex- 
ertions of talent. 

Maſter Mori, the Young Orpheus, 
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RASIL is a country of South 

America, ſubject to the Por. 
tugueſe: about 1560 miles in length, 
and one thouſand in breadth. It is 
bounded by the mouth of the river 
Amazon and the Atlantic ocean on 
the north; and by the ſame ocean 
on the eaſt; on the fouth by the ri- 
ver Plata; on the weſt by moraſſes, 
lakes, torrents, rivers, and moun- 
tains, which ſeparate it from Ama- 
Zonia and the Spaniſh poſſeſſions, 
On the coaſt are three ſmall iflands, 
where ſhips touch for proviſions on 
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about eight years of age. As this 
little gentleman is really deſerving 
of his title, and can imitate the ſur. 
priſing powers of the great muſician 
of Thrace, we would recommend 
him to the managers of Drury-lane 
Theatre; probably his fiddle might 
help to finiſh that part of their 
{ſtructure which has for a long time 
preſented ſo uncomfortable a naked- 
neſs, 

Maſter Byrne, aged 9, the Infant 
Veſtris, a very facinating little fellow. 

Maſter Saunders, aged 14, the Infant 
Clown, 

The Comic Rocius, aged 13. We 
have not learnt the name of this 
youngſter, who, with fome concep- 
tion of broad humour, has no doubt 
attracted much notice by the confi- 
dent vulgarity of his look and man- 
ner, and by his bellowings in alt, 
which are the beſt calculated “' to 
ſplit the ears of the groundlings” 
of any noiſes we ever heard. It is 
faid, that his appearance at the Hay- 
market in the coming ſeaſon is very 
probable. If the managers of the 
Little Theatre can get up the play of 
the Confederacy, we have no doubt of 
his ſhining in Breſs. 

We have heard of an Infant Candle 


Huter, who undertakes to trim all 


lights on the ſtage at one pinch of 
his finger and thumb; and of an In- 
fant D' Eguille, who will dance a horn» 
pipe with Mr. Stephen Kemble on 
his ſhoulders; but as we have not 
received particulars, we do not ven. 
ture to give theſe important reports 
to the public as matters of fact, 
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their voyage to the South Seas, viz. 
Fernando, St. Barbaro, and St. Ca- 

tharine's. 
It was accidentally diſcovered by 
the Portugueſe in 1500. Emanue! 
king of Portugal had equipped a 
ſquadron of thirteen ſail, carrying 
1200 ſoldiers and failors deſtined for 
the Eaſt Indies, under the conduct 
of Peter Alvarez Cabral. This ad- 
miral, quitting Liſbon on the gth. of 
March, 1500, ſtruck out to ſea to 
avoid the coaſt of Guinea, and ſteer- 
ed his courſe ſouthward, that he 
| q might 
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might the more eafily turn the 
Cape of Good Hope. On the 24th 

of April he got ſight of the conti- 
nent of South America, which he 
judged to be a large iſland at ſome 
diſtance from the coaſt of Africa. 
Coaſting along for ſome time, he 
ventured to ſend a boat on ſhore, 
and was aſtoniſhed to obſerve the in. 
habitants entirely different from the 
Africans in features, hair, and com- 

lexion. It was found, however, 
impracticable to ſeize, upon any of 
the Indians, who retired with great 
celerity to the mountains on the ap- 
proach of Portugueſe; yet, as the 
ſailors had diſcovered a good har- 
bour, the admiral thought proper 
to come to an anchor, and called the 
bay Puerto Seguro, Next day he ſent 
another boat on-ſhore, and had the 
good fortune to lay hold on two of 
the natives, whom he clothed and 
treated kindly, and then diſmiſſed, 
to make a proper report to their 
countrymen, The ſtratagem had 
the deſired effect, The Indians, hav- 
ing heard the relation of the priſo— 
ners, immediately crewded to the 
ſhore, ſinging, dancing, and ſound. 
ing horns of different kinds; which 
induced Cabral to land, and take 
poſſeſſion of the country in the name 
of his Portugueſe majeſty. The 
court of Liſbon ordered a ſurvey 
to be taken of the harbours, bays, 
rivers, and coaſts, of Braſil; but, 
not finding either gold or filver, 
they held it in ſuch contempt, that 
they ſent thither their condemned 
criminals and abandoned women. 
Two ſhips were ſent every year from 
Portugal, to carry the refuſe of the 
kingdom to this new world, and to 
bring home parrots, and woods for 
the dyers and cabinet- makers. Gin- 
ger was afterwards added, but ſoon 
after prohibited, leſt it ſhould inter— 
fere with the ſale of the ſame article 
from India. 

In 1548, the Jews, many of whom 
had taken refuge in Portugal, begin- 
ning to be perſecuted by the inquiſi- 
tion, were (tripped of their poſſeſ- 
fions, and banithed to Braſil. Here, 
however, they were not entirely for. 
ſaken: many of them found kind 
relations and faithful friends; others, 
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who were known to be men of pro- 
bity and underſtanding, obtained 
money in advance from merchants 
of different nations, with whom they 
had formerly had tranſactions. By 
the aſſiſtance of ſome enterpriſing 
men they were enabled to cultivate 
ſugar-canes, which they firſt procure. 
ed from the iſland of Madeira. Su- 
gar, which till then had been uſed 
only in medicine, became an article - 
of luxury; princes and great men 
were eager to procure themſelves 
this new ſpecies of indulgence. 
This circumſtance proved favour. 
able to Braſil, and enabled it to ex- 
tend its ſugar plantations, 

The court of Liſbon, notwithſtand- 
ing its prejudices, at length began 
to be ſenſible that a colony might 
be beneficial to the mother-country 
without producing gold or filver; 
and this ſettlement, which had been 
wholly left to the capricious ma- 
nagement of the coloniſts, was now 
thought to deſerve ſome kind of at- 
tention ; and accordingly Thomas de 
Souza was ſent thither, in 1549, to 
regulate and ſuperintend it. This 
able governor began by reducing 
theſe men, who had always lived in 
a ſtate of anarchy, into proper ſubor. 
dination, and bringing their ſcatter. 
ed plantations cloſer together; after 
which he applied himlelf to acquire 
ſome information reſpecting the na- 
tives, with whom he knew he muſt 
be neceſſarily engaged either in traf. 
fic or war, This it was no eaſy mat. 
ter to accompliſh. Braſil was full 
of ſmall nations, ſome of which in- 
habited the foreſts, and others lived 
in the plains and along the rivers: 
ſome had ſettled habitations, but 
the greater number led aroving life, 
and moſt of them had no intercourſe 
with each other. It 1s not to be 
ſuppoſed, that ſuch a people would 
be at all diſpoſed to ſubmit to the 
yoke which the Portugueſe wanted 
to put upon them. At firſt they 
only declined all intercourſe with 
theſe ſtrangers; but, finding them. 
ſelves purſued in order to be em- 
ployed in the labours of. the field, 
they took the reſolution to murder 
all the Europeans they could ſeize 
upon, The friends and relations of 
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the ſavages that were taken priſo- 
ners alſo ventured to make frequent 
attempts to reſcue them, and were 
ſometimes ſucceſsful; ſo that the 
Portugueſe were forced to attend to 
the double employments of labour 
and war. Souza, by building San 
Salvador, gave a center to the co. 
Jony; but the honour of ſettling, 
extending, and making it really uſe. 
ful to the mother country, was re- 
ſerved for the Jeſuits who attended 
him. Theſe men, who for their arts 
of inſinuation and addreſs have been 
equalled by none, diſperſed them- 
ſelves among the Indians. When 
any of the miſſionaries were murder. 
ed, they were immediately replaced 
by others; and ſeeming to be inſpire 
ed only with ſentiments of peace and 
Charity, the Indians, in proceſs of 
time, grew not only familiar but paſ- 
ſionately fond of them As the 
miſſionaries were too few in number 
to tranſact all the buſineſs them- 
ſelves, they frequently deputed ſome 
of the moſt intelligent Indians in 
their ſtead. Theſe men, having diſ. 
tributed hatchets, knives, and look- 
ing-glaſſes among the ſavages they 
met with, repreſented the Portu- 
gueſe as a harmleſs, humane, and 
good ſort of people. 

The proſperity of the colony of 
Braſil, which was viſible to all Eu- 
rope, excited the envy of the French, 
Spaniards, and Dutch, ſucceſſively: 
the latter, indeed, bade faireſt for 
the conqueſt of the whole; their ad- 
miral Renry Lonk arrived, in the be. 
ginning of the year 1630, with forty. 
ix men of war, on the coaſt of Fer. 
nambucca, one of the largeſt andbeſt 
fortified captainſhips of theſe parts, 
He reduced it after ſeyeral obſti. 
nate engagements, in which he was 
always victorious. The troops he 
left behind ſubdued the captainſhips 
of . Temaraca, Pareiba, and Rio 
Grande, in the years 1633, 1634, and 
1635. Theſe, as well' as Fernam- 
bucca, furniſhed annually a large 
quantity of ſugar, a great deal of 
wood for dying, and other comodi. 
ties. The Hollanders were ſoelated 
with the acquiſition of this wealth, 
which flowed to Amſterdam inſtead 
of Liſbon, that they determined to 
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conquer all the Braſils, and entruſted 
Maurice of Naſſau with the conduct 
of this enterpriſe. That general 
reached the place of his deſtination 
in the beginning of 1637; he found 
the ſoldiers ſo well diſciplined, the 
commanders ſuch experienced men, 
and ſo much readineſs in all to en. 
gage, that he directly took the field. 
He was ſucceſſively oppoſed by AL 
buquerque, Banjola, Lewis Rocca 
de Borgia, and the Braſilian Came. 
ron, the idol of his people, paſſio. 
nately fond of the Portugueſe, brave, 
active, cunning, and who wanted no 
qualification neceſſary for a general, 
but to have learned the art of war 
under able commanders. Theſe ſe. 
veral chiefs excrted their utmoſt ef. 
foits to defend the polſeſſions that 
were under the protection; but their 
endeavours proved ineffectual. The 
Dutch ſeized upon the captainſhips 
of Siara, Seregippe, and the greater 
part of that of Bahia. Seven of the 
fifteen provinces which compoſed 
the colony had always ſubmitted to 
them, and they flattered themſelves 
that one or two campaigns would 
make them maſters of thereſt of their 
enemies poſſeſſions in that part of 
America, when they were ſuddenly 
checked by the revolution happening 
on the baniſhment of Philip IV. and 
placing the Duke of Braganza on the 
throne. After this, the Portugueſe 
recovering their ſpirits, ſoon drove 
the Dutch out of Braſil, and have 
continued maſters of it ever ſince. 

The country of Brafil is divided 
into the following provinces or cap- 
tainſhips, viz. Paria, Maragnano, 
Siara, Rio Grande, Pareiba, Tama— 
rica, Fernambucca, Seregippe, Bahia, 
Porto Seguro, Eſperito Santo, Rio 
de Janeiro, Angra, St. Vincent, and 
Del Rey. The harbours are Panam— 
buco, All Saints, Rio Janeiro, the 
port of St. Vincent, the harbour of 
Gabriel, and the port of St. Salvador; 
and, with reſpect to rivers, there are 
a great number of noble ftreams, 
which unite with therivers Amazon 
and Plata, beſides others which fall 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The climate of Braſil has been de. 
ſcribed by two eminent naturaliſts, 
Piſo and Margrave, who obſerved , 
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with a philoſophical accuracy, to be 
temperate and mild, when compared 
with that of Africa; they aſcribe 
this chiefly to the refreſhing winds 
which blow continually from the ſea. 
The air is not only cool, but chilly 
through the night, ſo that the natives 
kindle a fire every evening in their 
huts. As the rivers in this country 
annually overflow their banks, the 
ſoil in many places is extremely rich, 
Thevegetable productions areIndian 
corn, ſugar-canes, tobacco, indigo, 
hides, ipecacuanha, balſam, and Bra. 
fil-wood chiefly uſed in dying. Here 
is alſo yellow fuſtic, and a beautiful 
ſpeckled wood made uſe of in cabi. 
net-work. Here are five ſorts of 
palm-trees, ſome curious ebony, and 
a great variety of cotton-trees, This 
country abounds in horned cattle, 
which are hunted for their hides on- 
ly, twenty thouſand being ſent an- 
nually into Europe. There is alto 
plenty of deer, hares, and other 
game. Amongſt the wild beaſts are 
1 janouveras, mon— 
keys, floths, and the topiraſſou, a 
creature between a bull and an aſs, 
but without horns, and entirely 
harmleſs, whoſe fleſh is very good, 
and has the flavour of beef. There is 
an almoſt numberleſs variety of fowl, 
both wild and tame. The remark. 
able birds are the humming-bird; 
the hornbill, having a horn two or 
three inches long growing out of its 
forehead ; the guira, famous for of. 
ten Changing its colour, being firſt 
black, then aſh coloured, next white, 
afterwards ſcarlet, and laſt of all 
crimſon ; which colours grow richer 
and deeper the longer the bird lives, 
Among the abundance of fiſh with 
which the ſeas, lakes, and rivers, of 
this country, are ſtored, is the Te- 
trodon, or globe-fiſh, ſo called from 
its form; is ſo beſet with ſpines that 
it bids defiance to all fiſh of prey. 
Brafil alſo breeds a great variety of 
ſerpents, whoſe bite or (ting is cer- 
tain death, | | : 

the gold and diamond mines, 
though of great extent, are but a re. 
cent diſcovery ; they were firſt open- 
ed in 1681, and have ſince yielded 
above five millions ſterling annually, 
pf which ſum a fifth belongs to the 
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crown, 80 plentiful are diamonds 
in this country, that the court of 
Portugal has found it neceſſary to 
reſtrain their importation, to prevent 
too great diminution of their value. 
They are neither ſo hard nor ſo cleac 
as thoſe of the Eaſt Indies. The 
Braſilian diamonds are ſold ten per 
cent, cheaper than the Oriental ones, 
ſuppoſing the weights equal. The 
largeſt diamond in the world was 
ſent from Braſil to the King of Por- 
tugal: it weighs 1680 carats, or 
twelve ounces and a half, and has 
been valued at 56,787, 5ool. Some 
ſkilful lapidaries, however, are of 
opinion that this ſuppoſed diamond 
is only a topaz, in which caſe a very 
great abatement muſt be made in its 
value. Jhe crown revenue ariling 
from this colony amounts to two 
millions ſterling in gold, if we may 
credit ſome late writers, beſides the 
duties and cuſtoms on merchandiſe 
imported from that quarter. This, 
indeed, is more than a fifth of the 
precious metal produced by the 
mines; but, every other conſequent 
advantage conlidered, it probably 
does not much exceed the truth. 
The extraction of the gold is nei- 
ther very laborious nor dangerous 
in Braſil. It is ſometimes on the 
{urface of the ſoil, and this is the 
ureſt kind; and at other times it is 
neceſſary to Gig for it eighteen or 
twenty feet, but ſeldom lower. It 
is found in larger pieces upon the 
mountains and barren rocks than in 
the valleys, or in the borders of the 
river. Every man who diſcovers a 
mine, mult give notice of it to the 
government. If the vein be thought 
of little conſequence, it is giyen up 
to the public; if it be a rich vein, 
the government reſerve a portion of 
it to themſelves, another ſhare is gi- 
ven to the commandant, a third to 
the intendant, and two ſhares are 
ſecured to the diſcoverer. The mi- 
ners are obliged to deliver to the 
King of Portugal a fifth part of all 
the gold which is extracted. 
St. Salvador is the Capital of Bra. 
fil, This city has a noble, ſpacious, 
and commodious, harbour, and is 
built on a high and ſteep rock, hav- 
ing the ſea upon one ſide, and a lake 
33 pr forming 
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forming a creſcent on the other, 
The ſituation makes it in a manner 
impregnable by nature, and the Por- 
tugueſe have beſides added very 
ſtrong fortifications, The trade of Bra- 
fil is very great, and increaſes every 
year. The Portugueſe have oppor- 
tunities of ſupplying themſelves 
with flaves for their ſeveral works 
at a much cheaper rate than any 
other European power that has ſet. 
tlements in America, they being the 
only European nation that has eſta. 
bliſhed colonies in Africa, from 
whence they import as many as 40,000 
negroes annually, 

The exceſſive confluence of peo— 
ple to the Braſil colonies, as well 
from other countries as from Portu- 
gal, not only enlarges the imports of 
gald, diamonds, ſugar, tobacco, 
hides, drugs and medicines, but, 
what is of infinitely more impor. 
tance to Europe in general, the ex- 
portationof the manufactures of this 
hemiſphere, of which the principal 
are following: Great Britain ſends 
woollen manufactures, fuch as fine 
broad medley cloths, fine Spaniſh 
cloths, ſcarlet and black cloths, 
ſerges, duroys, druggets, ſagathies, 
fhalloons, camblets, and Norwich 
ftufts; black Colcheſter bays, ſays, 
and perpetuanas called long ells ; 
hats, .ſtuckings, and gloves, Hol. 
land, Germany, and France, chiefly 
export fine hollands, bone lace, and 
fine thread; ſilk manufactures, pep- 
per, lead, block tin, and other arti- 
cles, are allo ſent from difterent 
countries. Beſides the particulars 
already ſpecified, England likewiſe 
trades with Portugal, for the uſe of 
the Braſils, in copper and braſs, 
wrought and unwrought pewter, and 
all kinds of hardware; all which ar. 
ticles have ſo enlarged the Portu— 
gueſe trade, that, inſtead of twelve 
thips uſually employed in the Brafil 
commerce, there are now never 
fewer than 100 ſail of large veſſels 
conſtantly going and returning to 
thoſe colonies. To all this may be 
added, that Braſil receives from Ma. 
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deira great quantity of wine, vinegar, 
and brandy; and, from the Azores, 
liquors to the amount of 25,0001. 
per annum. Indeed, the commerce 
of Braſil alone is ſufficient to raiſe 
Portugal to a conſiderable height of 
naval power, as it maintains a conſ- 
tant nurſery of ſeamen. The fleets 
fail in the following order, and at 
the following ſtated periods :« that to 
Rio de Janeiro ſets ſail in January; 
the fleet to Bahia, or the bay of All 


Saints, in February; and the third 


fleet, to Fernambucca, in the month 
of March. 

The native Braſilians are about 
the. ſize of the Europeans, but not 
ſo ſtout, They are ſubject to fewer 
diſtempers, and are long hved, 
They wear no clothing ; the women 
wear their hair extremely long, the 
men cut their s ſhort; the women 
wear bracelets of bones of a beauti- 
ful white, the men necklaces of the 
ſame; the women paint their faces, 
and the ten their bodies. The food 
of the Brafilians is very {imple ; they 
live upon fhell-fiſh by the ſea fide, 
along the rivers by fiſhing, and in the 
foreſts by hunting; and, when theſe 
fail, they live upon caflava and 
other roots. They are extremely 
fond of dancing and other amule- 
ments. Every Braſilian takes as ma. 
ny wives as he chooſes, and puts 
them away when he is tired of them. 
Travellers are received with diſtin— 
guiſhed marks of civility by them; 
wherever they go they are ſurround. 
ed with women, who waſh their feet 
and welcome them with the moſt 
obliging expreſſions. The govern. 
ment of Braſil is in the viceroy, who 
has two councils, one for. criminal, 
the other civil, affairs; in both of 
which he preſides. The governors 
are appointed for three years, aud 
this term 1s prolonged at will. Kach 
diſtrict has a particular judge, from 
whoſe ſentence an appeal may be 
carried to the ſuperior tribunals of 
Rio Janeiro or Litbon. Lat. o. to 35. 
S. lon. 16. 30. to 37. 30. W. Ferro. 
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METHOD or MAKING CLOVER HAY in WET WEATHER, as 
| Invented by the Rev. Mr. KLAr- 


PRACTISED IN COURLAND. 
MEVER, of Wormen. 


[From the Transactions of the Society of Arts. ] 


N the method of making hay, re- 
1 by the Rev. Mr. 
Klapmeyer, not only a number of 
hands are ſaved, but the hay is bet- 
ter and more nouriſhing. 'The hay 
is prepared by ſelf-fermentation, 
whereby it retains its nutritious 
juices, and only loſes its watery par- 
ticles; it is dried more expeditioul. 
ly by diſſipation of its humidity, 
and contraction of the ſap-veſlels, 
and thus its nutritious juices are 
concentrated, This proceſs is con- 
ducted in the following manner, viz. 
The ſap-veſlels are expanded by 
the circulation of the liquid juices 
by heat, and the ſuperfluous humi— 
dity is exhaled : on cooling, the ſap- 
veiſels contract, and thus future in- 
teſtine fermentation is prevented, 
and the nutritious quality pre- 
ſerved. 

Upon this principle, the clover in- 
tended for hay, after having been 
mowed, remains till four o'clock in 
the afternoon of the following day, 
in the ſwath, to dry; it muit then 
be raked together into {mall coils, 
and afterwards made into large 
cocks, in the form of a ſugar-loat, 
and ſuch as would require ſix or 
eight horſes to remove. To pre- 
vent the air from penetrating theſe 
cocks, and to produce a quicker fer- 
mentation, they muſt, whilſt form— 
ing, be trod down by one or two 
men. If it be a ſtill cloſe warm 
night, the fermentation will com- 
mence in four hours, and manifeſt 
itſelf by a ſtrong honey-like ſmell: 
when a proper fermentation is be- 
gun, the cocks will, on being open- 
ed, ſmoke, appear brownifh, and 
may. then be ſpread abroad. If in 
the morning the ſun is warm, and a 
little wind arifes, the clover hay 
will quickly dry; it may then, to- 
wards noon, be turned with the rake 
or pitch-fork, and about four in the 
afternoon will be ſufficiently dried, 
fo that it may be immediately cart- 
ed into the barn, without any danger 
of a ſecond fermentation. 

By this method of management 


the clover will require only three 
days, from the time of mowing to 
its being houſed, and very little 
work; whilſt, in the common way, 
even in good weather, it requires 
ſix or eight days; in the old me- 
thod it trequently becomes of a 
black colour; but in the new me- 
thod it is only brown, has an agree. 
able ſmell, and remains good and 
unchangeable in the barn, The 
farmer has alſo another advantage, 
that if he has not carts enough to 
carry it into the barn, he needs only, 
at ſun- ſetting, to heap it into large 
well-trodden cocks, and thatch them 
with ſtraw, in which ſtate they will 
remain the whole ſummer without 
damage or loſs. This clover hay 
is not only greedily eaten by ſheep 
and lambs, but alſo by horſes, calves, 
and cows. The laſt in particular 
prefer it to the beſt meadow hay: it 
produces a great quantity of rich 
milk; and the butter made from it 
is almoſt as yellow as ſummer butter. 
As this new mode of making hay 
depends principally upon two Cir. 
cumſtances:—Firſt, that the mown 
clover, when brought together into 
large heaps, may ferment equally 
and exeditiouſly; ſecondly, that it 
the day ſucceeding the fermentation 
be dry, ſunny, and windy—on this 
account it may be proper to point 
out what ſhould be done when cir. 
cumſtances are unfavourable. 
Let us ſuppoſe, therefore, that 
the night after the clover graſs has 
been placed in the great cocks, be 
cold, damp, or rainy, the fermen- 
tation will yet take place, although 
It may require a term of twelve, 
ſixteen, or twenty-four, hours, to 
effect it. If it be a ſecond or third 
crop, at which ſeaſon the nights are 
colder, it may even require from 
thirty-lix to forty-eight hours be- 
for the termentation enſues; it will 
however commence and may be afſ- 
certained from this circumſtance, 
that you can ſcarcely bear your 
hand in the interior of the cock. 
Even if the night be dry, yet if a 

| ſtrong 
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ſtrong cold wind blows, the cock 
may not ferment equally, but only 
in the middle and on the ſide oppo- 
ſite to the wind; the other parts 
may ſtill remain green. In fuch a 
Caſe the following rules muſt be at- 
ended to : — 

Firſt, If the cock has only fer- 
mented in the middle, and on that 
fide where the cold wind did nor act 
upon it, the whole heap muſt never- 
theleſs be opened the following morn- 
ing. That which has already fer. 
mented muſt be ſeparated and ip.-ad 
to dry; it muſt be turned towards 
noon, and may be carted into the 
barn in the evening: but that part 
of the cock which has not ferment. 
ed, muſt be again put together into 
large cocks, and fermente in the 
ſame manner as the preceding part, 
after which it may be ſpread to dry, 
and brought into the barn. 

Secondly, In ſuch caſes where a 
ſmall portion of the cock has fer- 
mented theroughly, but not the 
greater part, the heap muſt be ſpread 
abroad in the morning, but muſt be 
again made into a Cloſe cock in the 
evening, in ſuch a manner that the 
part which has fermented be placed 
at the top or outſide of the cock, 
and that which has not fermented be 
incloſed within it; then on the en- 
ſuing morning, or, if the weather be 
cold and rainy, on the inorning at- 
terwards, the clover heap may be 
again ſpread abroad, and the clover 
treated as in caſe No, J. 

Thirdly, If, in ſpreading the heap 
abroad, it be found that nearly the 
whole of the clover has fermented, 
it will not be neceſſary to delay the 
Houſing of the whole on account of 
ſome ſmall portion ; but the clover 
may be dried and carted into the 
barn. The ſmall portion of clover 
which remained unfermented, will 
not occaſion any diſaſter to the other 
which has fermented ; for there is a 
material difference betwixt hay thus 
managed, and the meadow grats 
which is brought whilſt damp, or 
wet with rain, into the barn, which 
will grow muſty and putrid. 

Fourthly, In ſuch inſtances, where 
ſome of the cocks of clover have 
thoroughly fermented, and it rains 
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on the morning, they ought to be 
ſpread abroad; for the clover muſt 
be opened and ſpread, even if, it 
rains violently; ſince, if ſuffered to 
remain longer in the heap, it would 
take fire, or its juices would be in- 
jured by too mach fermentation ; 
the leaves and ſtalks would become 
black, and the clover unfit for food : 
ther-tore, if the rain continues, the 
ſpread clover muſt be turned from 
time to time, but not carted into the 
Harn till dry, This drying takes 
place, if the rain diſcontinues for a 
few hours, much more expeditiouſ. 
ly with the clover which has fer- 
mented, than with that made in the 
common way, Befides which it 
muſt be remarked that the ferment- 
ed clover remains good, even if 1: 
continues ſome weeks expoſed to 
the rain, provided it is at laſt ſuffer- 
ed to dry before it is put into the 
barn; otherwiſe the wet from, the 
rain will render it muſty and bad. 
The clover which has been for ſo 
long a time expoſed to the rain, will 
not, however, be ſo nutritions as 
that which has been well fermented 
and ſooner cried; but it will be far 
ſuperior to that which has been ex- 
poſed to the rain and got up in the 
common method, 

This new mode has been adopted 
with ſuccels, during the years 1798 
and 1799, in Sileſia, and found in 
every reinect, preterable to the old 
manner. O1 one ot the eſtates there it 


rained much during the hay time; 


they were obliged to ſpread the 
clover out of the large cocks, owing 
to its having fermented only in the 
middle: the parts which had nct 
fermented were carefully ſeparated, 
and made again into large cocks, 
which fermented at the expiration 
of thirty-ſix hours, rainy weather 
and cold nights continuing during 
this period: after which time it was 
again ſpread abroad. The former, 
as well as the latter, remained for 
three days expoled to the rain, 
during which period it was turned 
ſeveral times; the rain ceaſed on 
the fourth day, ſo that the clover 
hay was turned towards noon, and 
carted into the barn that evening. 
This clover hay remained 1 

ay. 
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hay-loft without change, and was a 
very nutritious food. Several milch- 
cows were fed with it, who not only 
ate it greedily, but alſo increaſed in 
their milk. Lambs and calves alſo 
thrived with it greatly. This me. 
thod of making clover-hay prevents 
its taking fire; for clover which has 
been once well fermented and dried, 
does not change or ſpoil in tus hay- 


loft. 
If the weather ſhould be remark. 


ably hot, you may, by adopting this 
plan, prevent a frequent accident ; 
for graſs haſtily made into hay, how- 
ever dry it may appear to the hand, 
contains within its fibres much hu— 


midity ; and when trod down in the 
ſtack will ferment rapidly, from this 
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ODE for the KING's BIRTH-DAY. 


By H. J. Pye, Esq. P. IL. 


IGH on the * winding shores sublime, 
That Thames' imperial waves divide, 
Majestie in the garb of Time, | 
Where yon proud dome trowns on the 
Silver tide; 
Honour's and Kmighthood's bright abode, 
By nobles, warriors, patrivts, trol, 
What time from Gallia's vanquish'd coast, 
deturning with his victor host, 
Triumphant Edward rear'd on high 
The banner'd meed of chivalry; 
While eminent above the rest, 
With sable arms and snowy crest. 
The youthful hero grac'd his side, 
His country's and his sovercigu's pride; 
From ev'ry clime, lo! glory calls 
Her votaries to you trophied walls; 
Binds ber fair guerdon round each loyal 
breast, | g 
And bids them corabat pride, and succour 
worth oppress'd, 


The notes of triumph swell again! 

19, Windsor boasts, as bright a train 

Ot royal youths, as brave as those 

Who trown'd defeat on Edward's foes; 

Of royal nymphs, as fair a race 

As crown'd Philippa's chaste embrace: 

Around their king, their sire, they stand, 

A valiant and a beauteous band. 

Conspicuous shining *mid the rest, 

In chivalry's first honours dress'd, 

For Cambria's prince, for George's heir, 

Albion prefers this ardent prayer; 

ORs be the sacred wreathof virtuous praisc, 
hine youthful Edward's fame, but crywn'd 

with length of days. 


Oh! still, as this auspicious morn 
Awakes the Muse's votive lays, 
May peace, and health, and fame, adorn 
Ihe tributary strain she dutcous pays 
And while, where'er his navies ride; 
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humidity endeavouring to eſcape, 
which often fires the ſtack, A. cer. 
tain degree of fermentation is neceſ- 
ſary in the making of hay, in crder 
to develope its ſaccharine qua! tes, 
and make nutritious food This 
ſaccharine termentation is evident, 
from the ſmell and colour of the 
hy in common ftacks; and from 
taſting an infuſion of it, it reſembles, 
in ſome degree, the proceſs of 
making malt from barley, and re- 
quires a ſimilar attention, I have 
no doubt that the method above- 
related will prove generally advan- 
tageous, in making clover-lucerne 
and meadow hay in England, and 
lead to valuable improvements in 
agriculture, 


5 
N. E WS, &æe. 
Wherce'er his legions bend their course, 
Oppressive Rage aud giant Pride 
Yield to his firm but temperate force! 
Guarded he stands from inroad's fear, 
By Freedom's shield, by Valour's spear; 
Though darkDespair, and Shame, and Woe, 
Lurk in the wreaths that bind the guilty 
brow, 
In George's diadem resplendent shine 
Glory's unsullied beams, and Virtue? gems 
divine. 

* Mr. Pye's etymology of Wrmndsor is ques- 
tioned by some antiquarians, 'The poet- 
laureat, derives it from *©* winding-shore” 
other persons have been aceustomed to con- 
sider the appellation, Ymd-sore, as having 
come from its sharp and windy situation. 


From the LONDON GAZET TES. 
UNE 1, 1805. This Gazette 
contains a letter from Sir S. Hood, 

dated Barbadoes, March 28, com- 

municating the capture of the Intre- 
pid French privateer of 4 guns and 

62 men, by the armed brig Grenada, 

Lieut. Barker, on the 16th preced- 

ing—Alſa a letter from Licat. Blow, 

of the Charger gun-brig, ſtating his 

having captured the- De Zenno, a 

{mall cutter privateer, from Fluſh. 

ing, carrying 13 menand ſmall arms, 

Copy of a Letter from the Hon. Capt. 
Boyle, of his Majeſty's Ship Seahorſe, 
to Vice-admiral Lord Viſcount Nelſon, 
tranſmitted from Gibraltar by Sir R. 
Bickerton ; dated Seahorſe, Gibraltar 
Bay, May 8. 

My LokD, On the 4th inſt. I 
learnt that a Spaniſh convoy was on 


the coaſt to the weſtward of Cartha- 
gena, 
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cena, chiefly loaded, on government 
account, with gunpowder, ordnance, 
and naval ſtores, for the gun-bouts 
at Malaga, Ceuta, and Algeziras. 
Conceiving the deſtruction of the 
fame of contequence, | kept cloſe 
along ſhore with the hope of falling 
in with them, and effecting my 
wiſhes; at two P. M. they were diſ- 
covered trom the maſt-head; at five 
I obſerved them haul into St. Pedro, 
an anchorage to the eaſlward of 
Cape de Gatte, under the protection 
of a fort, two armed ſchooners, and 
three guns and mortar launches, 
where I determined to attempt to 
deftroy them. The veſſel of greateſt 
conſequence to get out was an ord- 
nance brig loaded with 11y0 quin- 
tals of powder, and various other 
ſtores, commanded by Don Juan 


Tetragut; and which was effected 


by Lieutenant Downie, of the Sea- 
horſe, in a ſix-oared cutter, in the 
moſt gallant and well-judged man- 
ner. The Seahorſe, during the time, 
Kept up a quick and well directed 
fire on the fort, gun-veſſels, and con- 
voy; and having every reaſon to be- 
lieve I had ſunk one of the gun- 
Iaunches, and damaged and funk ſe. 
veral others of the convoy, night com- 
ing on, withlight winds, the maintop— 
gallant-maſt, ſails, braces, bow-lines 
ſhot away; I felt it imprudent any 
longer to attempt the deſtruction of 
the whole by expoſing the ſhip to 
the wejl.directed fire of the gun-veſl- 
ſels, which latterly ſtruck her every 
ſhot. C. BovIE. 

[ This Gazette alſo contains a let- 
ter from Lieut. Carpenter, of the 
Milbrook ſchooner, to Capt. Snell, 
announcing the capture of the Spa. 
niſh Tug mer privateer La Travela, of 
3 guns and 40 men, oft Oporto; and 
the re capture of the Stork, one of 
the Newfoundland convoy, taken by 
the Fenix, Spaniſh privateer, on 
the gth of April. J 
Copres of” Letters tranſmitted by Admiral 

Dacres, Commander in Chief at Jamaica. 
Blanche, off Cape Tiberoon, April4. 

Sin, ] beg leave to acquaint you 
with having, this day, captured the 
French ſchooner privateer le Hazard, 
mounting $ guns and 58 men, after 
a Chace of 26 hours, Z. MupGs, 


Stork, off Mona, March 25, 
SIR, I have the honour to ac- 
quaint you, that the pinnace and 
cutter of the Stork, with 1$ men, 
under the command of Lieut. Ro- 
bertſon, aſſiſted by Lieut. Murray, 
on the night of the 23d inſtant 
cut out of the harbour of Cape 
Roxo, in Porto Rico, the Dutch 
ſchooner privateer Antelope, of 5 
guns and 54 men, 40 of which only 
were on-board, and of that number 
but 15 were made priſoners, the reſt 
making their eſcape by jumping into 
the water. As the Antelope was 
prepared to heave down on the fol. 
lowing day, her guns, &c. were on- 
board a brig, alongſide of which ſhe 
was laſhed, and from the circum- 
{tance of her crew being divided be. 
tween the two veſlels, and prepared 
to defend themſelves, it became ne- 
ceſſary to board them both at once, 
which was effected in a very gallant 
manner, without any other accident 
on our part than that of Lieut. Mur- 
ray and one ſeaman being lightly 
wounded, Lieut. Robertſon, whom 1 
havealways found an active andvalu- 
able officer, appears to have conduct- 
ed himſelf upon the preſent occaſion 
with great ſteadineſs, and have much 
pleaſure in acknowledging the ſenſe 
T entertain of his merit, as well as 
that of Lieut. Murray, and the ſea- 
men employed. The Antelope 1s a 
fine vellel, and a remarkably tat 
ſailer. G. Lx GEYTE. 
Pique, off the Havannah, Feb. 9. 
Stk, I have the honour to inform 
you of our having this atternoon, 
captured his catholig majeſty's cer- 
vette Orquijo, of 18 guns and 82 
men, commanded by Don Manuel 
Degongra, from Carthagena to Ha- 
vannah, with diſpatches, which were. 
thrown overboard before we took 
poſſeſſion. E. . H. 86. 
Bacchante, New Providence, April Iz. 
. SIR, I have the honour to aquaint 
you, that, on the 3d inſt. his majeſty's 
ſbip under my direction captured, 
off the Havannah, his catholic ma- 
jeſty's ſchooner Elizabeth, of 10 
guns and 47 men, commanded by 
Don Joſef Feron. She was charg- 
ed with diſpatches from the go- 
vernor of Penſacola, which were 
thrown 
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thrown overboard previous to her 
ſurrendering. ; 
Having received information that 
there were three French privateers 
in the harbour of Mariel, (a ſmall 
convenient port, a little to the weſt— 
ward of the Havannah,) which had 
annoyed moſt conſiderably the trade 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, tranſiently 
paſſing through the Gulph, I de- 
termined, if poſſible, to rout this 
band of pirates; (for, from their 
plundering and ill-treating the crew 
of every veſſel they met with, moſt 
particularly the Americans, they 
were nothing better;) and Lieute- 
nants Oliver and Campbell having, 
in the moſt handſome manner, vo- 
Junteered their ſervice on this ha- 
zardous occaſion, I diſpached thoſe 
excellent officers, accompanied by 
the Hon. Almericas De Courcy, 
midſhipman, on the evening of the 
s&h inſt. in two boats; and as 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to gain 
poſſeſſion of a round tower near 40 
feet high, on the top ot which were 
e three long 24-pounders, with 
oop-holes round its circumference 
for muſketry, and manned with a 
captain and 30 ſoldiers, I gave di- 
rections to attack and carry the fort 
previous to their entering the har- 
bour, ſo as to enable them to ſecure 
a late retreat. Lieut, Oliver, the 
ſenior officer, being in the headmoſt 
boat, finding himſelf diſcovered, and 
as not a moment was to be loſt at 
ſuch a critical period, moſt nobly 
advanced, without waiting for his 
friend, landed in the face, and in op- 
poſition to a moſt tremendous fire, 
without condeſcending to return the 
ſalutation, mounted the fort by a 
ladder which he had previoully pro- 
vided, and fairly carried it by a 
coup-de-main with 13 men, (leaving 
Mr. De Courcy, with three others, 
to guard the boat,) with an accident 
to only one brave man (G. Alliſon) 
wounded, who was unfortunatelyſhot 
throngh the body before the boat 
touched the ground, but I am happy 
to ſay, he is already rapidly recover- 
ig. The enemy had two killed and 
three wounded. Lieut. Oliver leav- 
ing Serjeant Denſlow, of the marines 
(who, from his bravery and good 
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conduct, deſerves great praiſe,) with 
ſix men to guard the fort, and hav- 
ing been rejoined by Lieut. Camp- 
bell, daſhed on to attack the priva- 
teers, but to their great mortifica- 
tion found they had ſailed the day 
previous on a cruize; he was there- 
tore objiged to be contented with 
taking poſſeſſion of two ſchooners, 
laden with ſugar, which he moſt 
gallantly brought away from along- 
tide a whart, in ſpite of repeated dil- 
charges of muſketry from the troops 
and militia which poured down in 
numbers from the ſurrounding 
country. | 
I ſhould not have been thus par- 
ticular in recounting a circumſtance 
which was not attended with ulti- 
mate ſucceſs, were if not to mark 
my admiration of the noble conduct 
of Lieut. Oliver in fo gallantly at. 
tacking and carrying a fort which, 
with the men it contained, ought to 
have maintained its poſition againſt 
fifty times the number that were op- 
poſed ; but nothing could withffand 
the prompt and manly ſteps taken 
by that officer and his. gallant crew 

ou this occation. C. Das woop. 
Admiral Dacres, under dates Ja— 
maica, May 2 and , tranſmits a let. 
ter from Capt. Coghlan, of the Re- 
nard, announcing his having, on the 
20th April, fallen in with the Gene. 
ral Ernouf, French privateer, (late 
the Lilly floop of war,) and the pri- 
vateer heaving to for the purpoſe, 
brought her ſoon after to action 
within piſtol ſhot.—“ In about 35 
minutes (ſays Capt. C.) the enemy 
was diſcovered to be on fire, and in 
ten minutes after, blew up with a 
dreadtul exploſion; every poſlble 
exertion was now made to get the 
only boat that could ſwim to the 
relief of the few brave but unfortu- 
nate ſurvivors, who had juſt betore 
ſo gallantly defended themſelves, 
and who were now ſeen all around 
us on the ſcattered remnants of rhe 
wreck, in a mangled and truly dif. 
treſſing ſtate; but it is with plea- 
ſure J add, that we ſaved all thoſe 
who elcaped the flames, amounting, 
to 35.“ The enemy, previous to 
her blowing up, had between twenty 
and thirty killed, and wounded ; 
G z the 


ö 
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the ſecond captain and one heute- 
nant are the only ſurviving officers, 
The Renard had only nine men 
wounded; none dangerouſly, 

The other letter from Admiral 
Dacres refers to one from Captain 
Hardyman, of the Unicorn, (ſtating 
the capture of the Tape-a-bord 
French cutter privateer of four 6- 
pounders and 46 men, by the boats 
of that ſhip, commanded by Lieute- 
nants Wilſon, Tait, and Bourchier ; 
Mr. Tucker, of the Northumber- 
land, Mr. Rundle, purſer, and Lieu— 
tenant Powell, of the marines, vo- 
Junteers, after a long pull and a 
ſmart reſiſtance, 

Copies of Letters to Admiral Lord Gardner, 
Topaze, May 7. 

My LoRp, I have the honour to 
acquaint you, that his majeſty's ſhip 
under my command, has juft cap- 
tured the Spanith ſhip privateer Na- 
poleon, of St. Sebaſtian, pierced for 
twenty guns, and mounting ten 9- 
pounders and tour 18-pound Carro- 
nades, with 108 men on-board. She 
ſailed fifty-ſevendays ſince from Bour- 
deaux, and has taken in this her firſt 
cruiſe, the Weſtmoreland, an out- 
ward-bound letter of marque, of Li- 
verpool, after aſmart action, and the 
brig Brunſwick, from Honduras. 

May 20. I have the ſatisfaction to 
acquaint you, that his majeſty's ſhip 
under my command, has been again 
ſucceſsful, having this day captured 
El Felix, a Spaniſh privateer brig of 
four guns and 85 men, of St. Sebaſ— 
tian, out from Vigo ten days, with. 
out making any captures, 

W. T. Lakes. 
Encloſures from Rear-admiral Drury to 
' William Marſden, Ejq. dated on-board 
the Trent, in Cork Hardour, 
Helena at Sea, June g. 

SIR I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that on the ſtation preſcribed by 
your order of the 21it of March, his 
majelty*'s, ſloop under my command 
captured on the 5th inſtant, after a 
chaſe of ten hours, and a ſmart ex- 
change of ſhot for fifteen minutes, 
the Santa Leocadia, Spaniſh thip pri- 
vatecr, pierced for twenty guns, four— 
teeng-pounders mounted, and a com- 
piement of 114 men. I am happy 
to add, that no perſon was hunt on- 


board the Helena, although the ene. 
my's guns were well ſupplied with 
grape and langrage; ſhe was fifty. 
four days from St. Sebaſtian, not 
having made any capture, perfectly 
new, coppered, fails well, and, in my 
opinion, calculated for the King's 
ſervice. W. Los Ack. 
From Captain Maitland, of his Majeſty's 
Ship Lowe, to Rear-admiral Drury ; 
dated off Cape Finiſterre, June 2. 
Sik, I have to inform you, that 
after delivering the diſpatches Lord 
Gardner charged me with to Sir Ro- 
bert Calder, in ſtretching to the weſt. 
ward to regain my ſtation, a ſmall 
veſſe] was diſcovered ſtanding into 
the bay of Camarinas, to the eaſt. 
ward of Cape Finiſterre. Being quite 
calm after dark, I ſent the launch 
and two cutters, under Mr. Yeo, 
firſt heutenant, aſſiſted by. Lieute- 
nant Mallock of the marines, and 
Meſſrs. Clinch, Herbert, and Mild- 
ridge, midſhipmen, to endeavour to 
bring her out. From the intricacy 
of the paſſage, the boats did not get 
up till break of day, when they found 
two ſmall privateers moored under 
a battery of ten guns, Undaunted, 
however, by a circumſtance ſo little 
expected, Mr, Yeo ordered the 
launch, commanded by Mr. Clinch, 
to board the ſmalleſt, while he, 
with the two cutters, moſt gallantly 
attacked and carried the Jargeſt, a 
felucca armed with three 18-pound. 
ers, four 4-pounder braſs ſwivels, 
and zo men. The launch had the 
ſame ſucceſs in her attack, the fort 
immediately opened a fire, fo 111. 
directed, however, as to do little 
damage. Being ſtill perfectly calm, 
cloſe under the guns of the battery, 
and no poſſibility of receiving aflilt. 
ance from the ſhip, Mr. Yeo was 
under the painful neceſſity of aban- 
doning the ſmalleſt velle], a lugger 
of two 6-pouncers and 32 men, to 
ſecure the felucca, which I am hap- 
py to add, was effected with only 
three men, ſlightly wounded. The 
loſs on-board the lugger cannot be 
aſcertained, When the crew of the 


felucca was multered, nineteen out 
of fifty were milling, ſome of whom 
had jumped overboard, but the 
greatelt part were killed by the 

| pike, 
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pike, there being no weapons uſed 
but the pike and ſabre. 

W hen we call to mind the inequa- 
lity of force, Officers included, there 
being not more than thirty-five of the 
Loire's oppoſed to eighty Spaniards, 
with their veſſels moored to the walls 
of a heavy battery, it muſt be allowed 
to confer the greateſt credit on the 
officers and men employed on the 
ſervice. 

Mr. Veo, in coming out, took poſ— 
ſeſſion of three ſmall merchant veli- 
ſels, but finding their cargoes con- 
ſited only of ſmall wine for the ene- 
my's ſquadron at Ferro], I have del- 
troyed them, The name of the pri- 
vateer captured is the E ſperanza alias 
San Pedro, of Corunna. She is quite 
new, only out tour days, and was 
victualled and ſtored for a cruiſe ot 
one month, 

Mr. Yeo aſſures me that he was 
aſſiſted by Mr. Mallock, with the 
greateſt bravery, and gives the 
higheſt praiſe to Mr. Clinch, tor the 
gallantry and promptneſs with which 
he carried his orders into execution 
in the launch. He alſo ſpeaks 1n the 
warmeſt terms of the othcers and 
other men under his command, 

F. MAITLAND. 
The Same to the Same; dated Lowe, at 
Anchor, Muros Road, Spain, June 4. 

Six, Being informed that there 
was a French privater of twenty-ſix 
guns fitting out at Muros, and nearly 
ready for ſea, it {truck me, from my 
recollection of the bay, (having been 
in it formerly when Leutenant of the 
K ing*sfither,) as being practicable 
either to bring ter out ox deſtroy her, 
with the ſhip I have the honour to 
command. 1 accordingly prepared 
yeſterday evening tor engaging at an- 
chor; and appointed Mr. Yeo, firſt 
lieutenant, with Lieutenants Mal- 
lock and Douglas, of the murines, 
and Mr. Clinch, maſter's mate, to 
head the boarders and marines, 
amounting, othcers included, to fift 
men, (being all that could be fpared 
from anchoring the ſhip and working 
the guns,) in landing and ſtorming 
the fort, though I then had no idea 
its ſtrength was ſo great as it has 
proved. At nine this morning, on 
the ſ{ca-breeze ſetting in, 1 ſtove for 
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the bay in the ſhip, the men pre- 
viouſly prepared, being in the boats 
ready to ſhove off, On hauling cloſe 
round the point of the road, a {mall 
battery of two guns opened a fire on 
the ſhip; a few ſhot were returned, 
but perceiving, it would annoy us 
conſiderably, from its ſituation, 1 
deſired Mr. Veo to puſh on-ſhore and 
ſpike the guns, reminding the menof 
its being the anniverſary of their fo. 
vereign's birth, and that, for his ſake, 
as well as their own credit, their ut. 
moſt exertions muſt be uſed. Tho? 
ſuch an injunction was unneceſſary, 
it had a great eſfect in animating and 
railing the ſpirits of the people. As 
the ſhip drew 1n, and more fully 
opened the bay, I perceived a very 
long corvette, of twenty-ſix ports, 
apparently nearly ready for ſea, and 
a large brig, of twenty ports, in 4 
ſtate of fitting; but neither of them 
firing, led me to conclude they had 
not their guns on-board, and left no 
other object to occupy my attention 
but a heavy tort, which at this mo. 
ment opened to our view, within leſs 
than a quarter of a mile, and began a 
wondertully well-directed fire, almoſt 
every ſhot taking place in the hull, 
Perceiving that, by ſtanding further 
on, more guns would be brought to 
bear upon us, without our being en- 
abled to near the fort ſo much as I 
withed, I ordered the helm to be put 
down, and when, from the way ſhe 
had, we had gained an advantageous 
poſition, anchored with a ſpring, and 
commenced firing. Although we 
had but little doubt that, before 
long, we fhould have filenced the 
tort, yet from the ſpecimen they 
gave us, and being completely em- 
brazured, it mutt have colt us many 
lives, and great injury to the thip, 
had not Mr. Yeo's gallantry and great 
conduct ſoon put an end to their fire. 
I mutt now revert to him and the 
party uffder his command; having 
landed under the ſmall battery oa the 
point, it was inſtantly abandoned; 
but hardly had he time to ſpike the 
guns, when, at the diſtance of a quar- 
ter of a mile, they perceived a regu- 
lar fort, ditched, and with a gate, 
which the enemy (fortunately not 
ſuſpecting our kinding) had neglected 
to 
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to ſecure, open a fire upon the ſhip ; 
without waiting for orders, he puſhed 
forward, and was oppoſed at the in- 
ner gate by the governor, with ſuch 
troops as were 1n the town, and the 
crews of the French privateers. — 
From the teſtimony of the priſoners, 
as well as our own men, it appears 
that Mr. Yeo was the firſt that en- 
tered the fort, with one blow laid 
the governor dead at his feet, and 
broke his own ſabre in two; the 
other officers were diſpatched by 
ſuch officers and men of our's as 
were moſt advanced, and the narrow. 
neis of the gate would permit to 

uſh forward; the remainder inſtant. 
y fled to the farther end of the fort, 
where, from the ſhip, we could pers 
ceive many of them leap from the 
embraſures upon the rocks (a height 
of above twenty-five feet;) ſuch as 
laid down their arms received quar- 
ter. Fora more particular account cf 
the proccedings of Mr. Veo, and his 
party, | beg leave to reter you to his 
letter encloſed herewith, and have 
to requeſt you will be picaſed to re- 
commend him to the notice of the 
Lords Commifſioners of the Admi- 
ralty; being a very old officer, and 
in the two late inſtances has diſplayed 
as much gallantry as ever fell to the 
lot of any man. The inſtant the 
Union was QGiplayed on the fort, I 
ſent and took poſſeſſion of the ene- 
my's veſſels in the road, conſiſting of 
the Confiance French ſhip privateer, 
pierced for 26 twelves and nines, 
none of which, however, were on— 
board; the Belier, a French brig- 
privateer, pierced for twenty 18ʃb. 
carronades; anda Spaniſh merchant. 
brig in ballaſt, I then hoiſted a flag 
of truce, and ſent to inform the in— 
habitants of the town, that if they 
woulddeliverup ſuch ſtoresof theſhip 
as were on ſhore, there would be no 
turther moleſtation; the propoſal was 
thankiully agreed to. I did not how. 
ever think it adviſcable to allow the 
people to remain long enough to 
embark the guns, there being a large 
body of troops in the vicinity. A 
great many ſmall veſſels are in the 
bay, and hauled up on the beach; 
none of them having cargoes of any 
value, conceive it an act of inhuma- 
nity to deprive the poorer inhabitants 
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of the means of gaining their liveli. 
hood, and ſhall not moleſt them, On 
inſpecting the brig, as ſhe had only 
the lower rigging over head, and 
was not in a ſtate of forwardneſs, I 
found it Impratticable to bring her 
away, and therefore ſet fire to her ; 
ſhe is now burnt to the water's edge. 
] c-nnot conclude my letter without 
giving the portion of credit that 1s 
the.r due, to the officers and men on 
board the ſhip; they conducted 
themſelves with the greateſt ſteadi- 
neſs and coolneſs, and although un. 
der a heavy fire, pointed their guns 
withthe utmoſt preciſion, there being 
hardly a ſhot that did not take effect. 
To Licutenants Lawe and Bertram I 
teel much indebted, as well as to 
Mr. Shee the purſer (who volun— 
tecred his fervices, and to whom 1 
gave the charge of the quarter-deck 
carronades in Mr. Yeo's abſence), 
for the preciſion and coolneſs dil. 
played by the mien under their com- 
mand in pointing the guns, as well 
as the exact atrention paid to my 
orders, and ceaſing fire the inſtant 
the Union Jack made its appearance 
on the walls, by which in all proba- 
bility, the lives of ſeveral of our 
en were ſaved, 

It is but fair at the ſame time to 
ſtate, that, much to the credit of the 
ſhip's company, the biſhop and one 
of the principal inhabitants of the 
town, came oft to expreſs their gra- 
titude for the orderly behaviour of 
the people (there not being one in- 
{tance of pillage), and to niake offer 
of every refreſhment the place at- 
tords.—I am now waiting for the 
land breeze to carry ns out, having 
already recalled the officers and men, 
from the fort, the guns being ſpiked 
and thrown over the parapet, the 
carriages rendered unlerviceable, 
and the embraſures, with part of the 
fort, blown up. F. MAITLAN PD. 

[We have not thought it neceſſary 
to inſert Lieut. Yeo's letter; but are 
happy to ſtate, that this gallant oth- 
cer has been raiſed to the rank of 
commander.) 


WüirEgRHALI., June 18, 1805. 

The following intelligence has been 
received at the Ealt-india Houle, 
irom Bengal, 
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From Lord Take to his Excellency the 
Marquis Welleſley ; dated Camp at 
Deig, Dec. 26, 1804. 

My Logrp, My diſpatches of the 
24th and 25th inſtant, will have in- 
formed your lordſhip of the complete 
{acceſs of our operations againſt the 
town and fort of Deig. 1 attribute 
our early poſſeſſion of this ſtrong for- 
treſs entirely to the panic which the 
garriſon experienced, on witneiling 
the irreſiſtible valour and intrepi- 
dity of our troops in carrying by af. 
ſault the outwork, and ſtorming their 
numerous batteries, under the walls 
of the town, which were ſupported 
by extenſive entrenchments, occu- 
pied by a large force, conſiſting of 
ſeveral of the Rajah of Burtpore's 
battalions, and the remaining intan- 
try of jeſwunt Rao Holkar. The 
number of the enemy killed on the 
night of the 23d inſt. was immenſe, 
The ardent zeal, energy, and irre- 
ſiſtible valour, which have marked 
the conduct of our officers and troops 
employed on this occalion, under 
circumſtances of peculiar difficulty 
and danger, muſt ever reflect on 
them the higheſt credit; and the 
benefit the nation has received from 
their exemplary and heroic beha— 
viour, muſt be matter of proud ex- 
ultation to every well-wiſher of the 
Britiſh empire. Too much praiſe 
cannot be beſtowed on every corps 
engaged, for the perfect regularity 
with which this ſervice was per— 
tormed, 

I found it neceſſary to divide the 
force, deſtined for this ſervice, into 
three columns, the whole moving off 
ſo as to reach the different points of 
attack a little before twelve at night. 
The right column, under Captain 
Kelly, conſiſting of four battaliou 
companies of the Hon. Company's 
European regiments, and five com- 
panies of the iſt battalion 1ath regi- 
ment native infantry, were ordered 
to carry the enemy's batteries and 
trenches on the high ground to the 
left of the town. The ſucceſs of this 
party was complete, and entitles 
Capt. Kelly to every praiſe for the 
manner in Which it was conducted, 
and tor the coolneſs and gallantry he 
diſplayed under every trying cireum- 
tance, expoſed to a heavy fire from 


artillery, which was defended with 
deſperate reſolution, Capt. Ruban, 
of the artillery, who accompanied 
this party for the purpole of ſpiking 
or bringing oft the captured ord- 
nance, particularly ſignalized him- 
ſelf on this dangerous ſervice, The 
left column, under Major Radcliffe, 
conſiſting of the remaining four bat- 
talion companies of the coinpany's 
European regiment, and five compa- 
mes of the iſt battalion 12th regi- 
ment native infantry, were deſtined 
to carry the trenches and batteries 
on the enemy's right. 'This column 
was equally fucceſstul with that op- 
poſed to their left; and the ſervice 
was performed with equal gallantry 
and ſpirit, and reflects infinite credit 
on Major Radclifte. The centre 
column, led by Lieut. Col. Macrae 
(who had the general command of 
the whole), conſiſting of the flank 
companies ot his majeſty's 224, 56th, 
and of the company's European re-. 
giment, and of the rit battalion 8th 
regiment native infantry, compoſed 
the ſtorming party, I have hardly 
words to expreſs my ſenſe of the 
conduct ot this party, who, under a 
galling fire, on their flanks, of can- 
non and muſketry, from the enemy's 
batteries and trenches, and over 
broken and extremely unfavourable 
ground, ruſted on to the breach, 
and gained poſſeſſion of the work, 
with a ſpirit and ardour which mutt 
have inſured ſucceſs, whatever might 
have been the oppoſition. 

I teel myſelt under the greateſt 
obligations to Lieut.-Col. Macrae, 
to whoſe conduct on this occaſion J 
attribute the ultimate ſucceſs of the 
attack. Lieut.-Col. Ball, who com- 
manded the 1ſt battalion $th regi— 
ment nativeinfantry, isentitled to the 
greateſt praiſe for the activity and ſpi- 
rit he diſplayed in leading on his men; 
and for the able aſſiſtance he rendered 
Colonel Macrae, in the adoption of 
ſuch meaſures as became afrerwards 
neceſſary to ſecure us in poſſeſſion 
of the place. It is with lincere grief 
I add, that this valuable officer re. 
ceived a ſevere, though, I truſt, not 
dangerous, wound, but which will, I 
fear deprive me of his ſervices for 
ſome time. It is unnecellary for me 


to detail more. fully the conduct of 
individuals, 
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individuals, on a ſervice where merit 
has been, throughout all ranks, ſo 
eminently conſpicuous. 
Yourlordſhip will, I am confident, 
receive much pleaſure in learning 
the highly exemplary conduct of the 
three corps of Britiſh cavalry in 
camp, the whole of whom volun— 
teered their ſervices as working par- 
ties for the trenches and hatteries, 
and aſſiſted very materially in acce— 
lerating our operations againſt this 
place; they have received my ſin— 
cere thanks for their exertions, and 
for a zeal ſo honourable to the Bri. 
tiſh character. The fugitives, com- 
poſed uf the Rajah of Burtpore's bat- 
talions, and his garriſon, with the 
remainder of Holkar's infantry, ap- 
peared generally to have taken the 
direction of Burtpore. By every in- 
formation, great numbers have de- 
ſerted ; and I do not imagine they 
will again attempt to oppoule us. I 
ſhall move towards Burtpore as ſoon 
as poſſible. Before I conclude this 
diſpatch, I beg leave to mention to 
your lordſhip the very ſpirited con- 
duct of Mr. Metcalf, of the civil 
ſervice. He volunteered to accom- 
pany the ſtorming party, and was, J 
am informed, among the foremoſt 
who aſcended the breach. G. LAKE. 
To his Excellency the Moſt Noble Marquis 
Welleſftry, dated Camp before Burlpore, 
Fan. 10, 1805. | 
My LoR p, I have the honour to 
inform your lordſhip, that in conſe- 
quence of the breach in the wall of 
the town being reported practicable, 
J determined on ſtorming the place 
yetterday evening. I choſe this 
time, in order to prevent the enemy 
from ſtockading the breach during the 
night, which had hitherto been the 
caſe. I am ſorry to add, that obſtacles 
of an inſurmountable nature vere op- 
poſed to the ſtorming party, on their 
arrival at the breach; the water in 
the ditch was exceedingly deep; this 
difficulty however was ſpeedily ſur. 
mounted, and the party gained the 
ſoot of the breach; dut though 
every exertion was made by both 
officers and men, the breach was ſo 
imperfett, that every.etlort to gain 
the top proved fruitleſs, and t!.e 
column, after making ſeveral at- 
tempts, with heavy loſs, was obliged 
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to retire, which they did in exccl. 
lent order, to our battery. Among 
the many brave men who have fallen 
on this occaſion, it is with fincerc 
griet I report the death of Lieute. 
nant-colonel Maitland, of the 75th 
regiment, who commanded the ſtorm. 
Ing party; his exertions are deſcribed 
by all to have been of a naturc 
the molt heroic, and his example 
animated the men to perfevere 
in their attempts, which nothing 
but difficulties of a nature the 
moſt unexpected, could have ren- 
dered unſucceſsful, This gallant 
officer, though he had received ſe. 
veral ſevere wounds, continued to 
exert himſelf until he received a 
ſhot in the head, which proved in. 
ſtantancouſly mortal. Although we 
unfortunately failed in gaining poſ— 
ſeſſion of the place, we were not 
wholly unſucceſsful; a flanking co. 
Iumn on the right, under the orders 
of Major Hawkes, gained poſſe ſſion 
of the enemy's battery, and ſuc. 
ceeded in ſpiking and diſabling thei: 
guns, and in deſtroying the greateit 
part of the enemy who were oppeſed 
to them, ] beg to aſſure your lord. 
ſhip, that the conduct of our officers 
and men employed laſt night, has 
becn as exemplary as on every former 
occaſion; but circumitances of an 
unexpected and unfortunate nature 
occurred, which their utmoſt eftorts 
could not ſurmount, but I hope in 
a few days their excellent conduct 
will be rewarded by the pole lion 
of the place, G. LAKE. 

By advices received this day froin 
the camp of his excellency the 
commander in chief, under date the 
13th inſt, it appears that a body of 
700 of Holkar's horſe had quitted 
the ſervice of that chieftain, and 
come into camp that morning. The 
Sirdars of this body oi horſe had 
viſited the commander in chief upon 
their arrival at head quarters. 


Buonaparte was crowned at Milan 
on the 26th of May. He wore the 
ancient iron crown with which the 
Lombard kings were crowned ; and 
when he placed it upon his head, he 
ſaid aloud, Dieu me la donne, gare d qui 
la touche; „God gives it me; woe to 
him that preſumes to touchit.“' 
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OTHO Tut GREAT, EMPEROR or GERMANY, 


URSUANT to the requeſt of 

his deceaſed father, Otho was 
elected emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
A. D. 936. The eccleſiaſtical and 
ſecular princes, having taken the 
cuſtomary oath of allegiance, con- 
ducted him to the great church, 
where he was met by the archbiſhop 
of Mentz and the dioceſan, in their 
pontificals, aſſiſted by other biſhops 
andclergymen, who ſaluted him with 
the uſual ceremonies. On his ad- 
vancing into the church, the prelate 
addreſſed the congregation to this 
eifeft :—*< I preſent to you Otho, 
choſen of God, formerly nominated 
to the empire by his revered father, 
and now elected into that ſupreme 
ſtation by the princes here aſſembled. 
If this election be agreeable to you, 
hold up your hands in token of ap. 
This addreſs was re— 
ceived with unbounded applauſe; 
and Otho was conducted to the high 
altar. The arch p then girded 
on the emperor's ' ſword, ſaying — 
« Receive this ſword, and uſe it 
againſt the enemies of jeſus Chriſt; 
and employ the power of the empire, 
which God hath put into your 
hands, to preferve and confirm the 
welfare of the church.' Then, 
putting on the imperial mantle, 
Remember, continued he, ** with 
what fidelity and fortitude you are 
obliged to maintain peace and tran- 
quillity to the end of your lite.“ 


- Laſtly, preſenting the mace and 


ſceptre, he added, ** Warned by 
theſe emblems, inflict no other than 


paternal chaſtiſement upon your ſub. 


jects; extend your mercy to the mi- 
niſters of God, to the widow. and 
the orphan; and let the balm of 
your pity never ceaſe to flow, that 
with your diadem in this life you 
may acquire an unfading one in that 
which is to come,”* After this ſo- 
lemn exhortation, Otho received the 
holy unction and the imperial crown 
from the hands of the archbiſhop ; 
and on his return to the palace a 
magnificent feaſt was ſerved up, 
which terminated the whole cere— 
mony. 

The commencement of Otho's 
Vor. XII. No, 166. 


reign was marked by profound tran. 
quillity; but an irruption of the 
Hungarians, ſome ſucceſſes of the 
Bohemians under their duke Bolef- 
laus, and a revolt in the province of 
Bavaria, ſoon troubled the emperor 
and called his army into action. 
After ſome time, however, the in- 
vaders were defeated with prodi- 
gious ſlaughter; Boleſlaus was com- 
pelled to ſubmit to his powerful 
opponents; and Bavaria was in the 
end reduced to obedience. A defec. 
tion of the inhabitants of Lorrain 
was alſo happily terminated; and the 
emperœt's brother Henry, who, at 
the inſtigation of evil counſellors, 
had formed a powerful conſpiracy, 
returned to a ſenſe of duty, and was 
received with a free pardon. 

After erecting the fee of Triers 
into a principality, and making ſome 
neceſſary regulations iu the police of 
his dominions, the emperor nrarched 
with a body of troops into France, 
in order to ſupport Louis againſt his 
formidable enemy Hugh the Great. 
Upon this occaſion he made ſome 
noble exertions, and acquired much 
military renown : but his army ſuf. 
fered ſeverely from the united 
ſcourges of diſeaſe and famine ; and 
he was, at length, compelled to re. 
turn into Saxony, without rendering 
any eſſential ſervice to his allies, 
Some time after his return, he re- 
ceived f:ich a dangerous fall from 
his horſe that his life was deſpaired 
of, and he convened an aſſembly of 
his principal nobles in order to ſe- 
cure the ſucceſſion to his ſon Ludol- 
phus; but the ſtrength of his coyſti- 
tution overcame his malady, and his 
nomination of the prince was tet 
aſide. | 

Having made a ſucceſsful expedi. 
tion againſt the Danes, and employed 
his mediation in terminating the 
troubles of France, Otho eſpouſed 
Alix, widow of Lotharius king of 
Italy; and gained a decilive con- 
queit over Beranger, who had re- 
cently perſecuted and ſtripped her 
of her dominions. | 

Shortly atter the marriage, Otho's 
ſon Ludolphus engaged in a treaſon- 
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able confederacy with Conrade duke 
of Franconia, and ſeveral other Ger- 
man noblemen. This unnatural re— 
volt produced ſome ſerious hoſtili— 
ties, and occaſioned the deſtruction 
of the city of Ratiſbon: but, after 
ſome time, the prince was made ſen- 
ſible of his error, and took an oppor- 
tunity, while his father was hunting, 
to throw himſelf at his feet, and im- 
plore his clemency. © Have pity,” 
ſaid he, * upon your miſguided child, 
who returns like the prodigal fon to 
His father, If you permit him to 
live after he has deſerved death, he 
will aſſuredly repent of his folly and 
ingratitude, and the reſidue of his 
life ſhall be marked by exemplary 
fidelity and obedience.” To this 
affecting appeal Otho could only re. 
ply by a flood of tears and a pater- 
nal embrace ; but when his agitation 
ſubſided, he aſſured the penitent of 
his warmeſt favour, and generouſly 
1 all his adherents. The 

itter reproaches, however, which 
Ludolphus received from the Ita— 
Jians, in his ſubſequent expedition 
againſt Beranger, overwhelmed him 
with inſupportable diſtreſs, and even- 
tually brought him to an untimely 
grave. 

At the earneſt ſolicitation of the 
Italians, Otho repaired in perſon to 
Rome, where he was ſolemnly 
crowned Emperor of the Romans, 
dignified with the appellation of Au- 
guſtus, and honoured with the ho. 
mage of the ſenate and people, who 
unanimouſly ſwore obedience to him 
as their lawful ſovereign. Letters 
patent were alſo ſigned by himſelf, 
the prelates, and nobles, importing 
that, according to the agreement for. 
merly made with Eugenius and his 
ſucceſſor, the Roman clergy and 
nobility ſhould bind themſelves by 
oath to hold no canonical election, 
and to aſſiſt at the conſecration of 
no pope, until he ſhould, in the pre- 
ſence of the emperor's ſon, or am- 
baſſador, make the ſame promiſe 
which Leo III. had voluntarily given 
on the ſame ſubject. 

Notwithſtandingtheexteriormarks 
of reſpect which he received upon 
this occaſion, Otho had ſcarcely 
Withdrawn his army before Pope 
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John introduced Albert, the fon of 
Beranger, into the city, and endea- 
voured to excite the fears of the po- 
pulace, by aſſerting that the lands 
of the church were in danger. The 
emperor, however,returned with ſuch 
ſpeed to Rome that the treacherous 
pontiff and his new patron conſulted 
their ſafety by flight ; and a council 
was convened, which, after a mature 
examination of John's licentious 
conduct, ſolemnly depoſed him, and 
elected Leo VIII. to fill the papal 
chair. This pontiff executed a de. 
cree by which Otho was recogniſed 
Emperor of the Romans and King 
of Italy, with all the * up and pre- 
rogatives to him and his ſucceſſors 
which Pope Adrian I. had granted 
to Charlemagne; ſo that from this 
period Otho may be juſtly ſtyled 
Emperor of the Romans. 

While Otho was employed in ap. 
peaſing ſome diſturbances at Spolito 
and Camerina, the depoſed pontiff, 
with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral Roman 
prelates, returned to his capital, 
and wreſted from Leo his new dig. 
nity. Ina few days, however, John 
was detected in an amorous intrigue, 
and his life was ſacrificed to the re. 
ſentment of a rival. The adherents 
of John now elected Benedict V. to 
the chair of St. Peter: but, at the 
return of Otho, this pontiff reſigned 
his pretenſions in favour of Leo, 
who, at the emperor's deſire, par- 
doned him, and ſent him to Ham. 
burgh, permitting him to retain dea- 
con's orders. 

Upon the demiſe of Leo VIII, 
Otho appointed in his place John 
XIII. who ſeems to have been pe. 
culiarly obnox1ous to the Romans; 
for they not only refuſed to ſubmit 
to his authority, but even put him 
into confinement. They were ſoon, 
however, made ſenſible of their im- 
prudence : for the exaſperated em- 
peror haſtened to Rome, where he 
reſtored John to the pontificate; 
exiled the conſuls; hanged twelve of 
the tribunes; cauſed the dead body 
of Jeiroi, the author of the revolt, 
to be torn from the grave, and caſt in- 
to a common ſewer ;. and ordered the 
prefect, his ſucceſſor, to be publicly 
icourged and throwninto a dungeon. 

| Having 
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Having terrified the Romans into 
obedience by theſe examples of fe. 
verity, the emperor cauſed his ſon 
Otho to be crowned as his aſſociate 
in the empire. He then made a tour 
through the cities of Italy, and ac. 
quired a conſiderable degree of po- 
pularity by confirming the donations 
of Pepin and Charlemagne, 

During Otho's reſidence at Capua, 
he received an embaſſy from Nice— 
phorus Phocas emperor of Conſtan- 
tinople, who profeſſed a deſire of re- 


newing the alliance which formerly 


ſubſiſted between the Eaſtern and 
Weſtern empires. Otho returned a 
polite anſwer to the Greek emperor, 
and ſignified his aſſent to a match 
which had been propoſed between 
his own ſon Otho and the princeſs 
Theophania. But Nicephorus was 
fo highly incenſed at the refuſal of 
ſome other demands, that he reſolved 
to take a cruel revenge ; and, accord- 
ingly, when the German ambaſſadors 
were ſent to fetch his daughter, he 
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cauſed both them and their attend. 
ants to be maſſacred, This enor- 
mous perfidy, however, was ſoon 
puniſhed by an imperial army, un- 
der Counts Gonther and Sigifrid ; 
and, on the ſubſequent aſſaſſination 
of Nicephorus, the princeſs Theo- 
phania was ſent, with a magnificent 
train, into Italy, where her marriage 
with the emperor's ſon was imme. 
diately ſolemniſed. 

In 972, about two years after this 
event, the emperor died, of an apo— 

lectic diſorder, at the cily of Min- 
leben in Saxony, after an active 
reign of thirty years, during which 
he gave ſoie extraordinary proofs 
of piety, courage, and generoſity, 
and juſtly acquired the epithet of 
Great, His conſort Alix retired into 
a convent immediately after his de- 
ceaſe; and his remains were interred 
with due ſolemnity in the cathedral 
church of Magdeboirrg, where his 
tomb may ſtill be diſtinguiſhed by a 
Latin inſcription. 
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ANTIQUITIES AND CuRIosITIES. 


1. is generally agreed, that the re- 
moteſt ſubjects of antiquity now 
exiſting in the world, are to be found 
in Upper Egypt, among the auguſt 
remains of the ſtupendous works of 
its primitive kings and prieſts; the 
firſt, perhaps, that were greatly 
eminent for civilization and an ele— 
gant expanſion of the human mind, 
trom the days of Noah. That this 
country ſhould have been choſen as 
the primitive feat of the earlieſt 
monarchy of the earth, is no ways 
ſurpriſing, when we conſider its eli- 
gible ſituation: a luxuriant and ex- 
tenſive vale, annually inurdated by 
the fineſt river in the world, by 
which the moſt abundant harveſts 
are produced, almoſt without the 
labour of man. This land of plenty, 
eternally bleſſed with a clear and 
clement ſky, fell to the lot of the 
children of Ham, whoſe race were 
elteemed a wiſe and learned people; 
Acts vii. 22. and fo powerful and 
populous were they in the days of 
Amaſis, that this monarch is ſaid to 
have reigned over no leſs than thirty 


thouſand cities. Lower Egypt, 
from its ſituation on the coaſt of 
the Mediterranean ſea, having been 
from time to time expoſed to the 
deſolating hand of numberleſs in- 
vaders, affords but few objects of 
antiquity of a higher date than the 
eras of the Greek and Roman con- 
queſts, Our enquiries will, there. 
fore, be primarily directed to the 
principal ſubjects of curioſity and 
reſearch in Upper Egypt. With 
this view, we have choſen to follow 
the perſevering ſteps of the inge- 
nious Vivant Denon, an eminent 
artiſt, and a man of learning and in- 
telligence ; and who, diveſted of his 
natural partiality towards his coun- 
trymen, and the light and airy notions 
inſeparable from the conſtitution of a 
Frenchman, appears to be confeſſedly 
the moſt able, and indeed the only 
hiſtorian of Upper Egypt, who has 
written from actual ſurvey and per- 
ſonal obſervation ; delineating m_w 
part as he went, with the corre 


and faithful pencil of a connoiſſeur; 


hence his book is become of pecu- 
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liar value, the fine- paper copies and 
firſt impreſſions of which ſell in 
London for no leſs than thirty gui— 
eas each. 

This enterpriſing traveller had 
firſt intended to accompany the 
Arabian caravan in its return from 
Cairo, with a view to explore the 
route of Tor, the ancient journey 
of the Iſraelites, in order to gain 
further information of the wonder- 
ful part of the expedition of Moſes, 
from the time of his departure from 
Memphis, the capital eity of Pha- 
roah, to his arrival at the deſert of 
Pharan. Thus (ſays Denon) I 
ſhould have been able to viſit 
Mount Sinai, without a reſidence of 
forty years, and croſs a part of the 
world, the annals of which amount 
to the higheſt antiquity, the cragle 
of three religions, and the native 
country of three legiſlators, all de- 
ſcended from the family of Abra- 
ham, who have governed the opi- 
nions of the world, But ſo ſoon as 
J made my wiſhes known to the 
Chief of the Arabs, he told me, that 
for all the gold in Egypt he would 
not undertake the care of me; that 
it would beriſking my life, and that 
of all the monks in Mount Sinai, 
and of every individual of his cara- 
van; ſince two powerful tribes, the 
Ovatis and the Ayaidis, had vow- 
ed vengeance againſt the French, 
becauſe they had been afſyred that 
they devoured Arabs.” 

After this, General Deſſuix be. 
ing charged with the conqueſt of 
Upper Egypt, it afforded Denon a 
ſeaſonable opportunity .of examin- 
ing the claſſical documents of the 
ancient civilization and magnificence 
of the country, under the protec- 
tion of a military eſcort, and with 
that ſafety and unity of plan which 
had hitherto been denied to others, 
on account of the danger perpe- 
tually ariſing from thoſe everiaſting 
enemics to civilized man, the fero- 
cious hordes of the deſert. The 
army marched on this deſtination 
in the month of Augult 1798, and, 
after ſubduing the tertiie territory 
of Feyyum, ſoon arrived at the 
height of the Manſurah, on the fron- 
tier of the deſert, Here, quitting 
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that incloſed and fruitful province, 
it came up with the enemy at Sedi- 
nam; and, having obtained its firſt 
victory, fat down for a time at Be. 
neſeuf. 

On the left bank of the Nile, op- 
poſite Beneſeuf, the Arabian chain 
of mountains lowers, retires further 
off, and forms the valley of Araba, 
or the chariots, terminated by Mount 
Kolſun, rendered famous by the 
grottos of two cenobite patriarchs, 
St. Anthony and St. Paul, the 
founders of the monaſtic order, and 
creators of this contemplative ſyt- 
tem, ſo uſeleſs to. mankind, but 
which has been ſo long reſpected 
by credulous people. On the ſoil 
which covers the two grottos, 
which theſe two hermit ſaints inha- 
bited, two monaſteries ſtill exiſt, 
from one of which it is ſaid Mount 
Sinai, beyond the Red Sea, may be dif. 
cerned. The mouth of this valley, 
towards the Nile, exhibits nothing 
but a dreary plain, the only culti— 
vated part of which is a narrow flip 
of land on the bank of the river: 
ſome veſtiges of villages over— 
whelmed by the ſand may be diſco. 
vered, and they preſent the afflict. 
ing ſight of daily devaſtation, pro- 
duced by the continual encroach. 
ment of the deſert on the ſoil, in- 
undated with ſand. Nothing can 
be more melancholy to the feelings, 
than to march over theſe ruined 
villages, to tread under foot the 
roofs of the houſes, and the tops of 
minarets; and to think that theſe 
were once cultivated fields, flouriſh. 
ing trees, and the habitations of 
man—every thing living has diſap- 
peared, ſilence is within and around 
every wall, and the deſerted villages 
are like the dead, whole ſkeletons 
ſtrike with terror. 

From hence we croſſed the canal, 
and arrived at Davalta, a fine vil. 
lage ſurrounded by a moſt beautiful 
country; for in Egypt, when nature 
is charming, it is ſo in ſpite of all 
that man can add to it, or of the 
detractors of Savary, wha have 
quarrelled ſo much with his luxu— 
rious deſcriptions, Nature here, in 


the fertile parts, produces ſponta- 
unde 
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which flouriſh the orange- tree, the 
ſycamore, opuntia, banana, acacia, 
and pomegranate; and theſe trees 
form groups of the fineſt mixture 
of foliage and verdure ; and, when 
theſe delightful thickets are ſur— 
rounded, as far as the eye can reach, 
with fields covered withripe dourra, 
with mature ſugar-canes, with fields 
of wheat, flax, and trefoil, which 
ſpread a downy carpet over the 
land, as the inundation retires; 
when, in the months of our Euro- 
pean winter, we have before our eyes 
this rich proſpect of ſpring, which 
promiſes the abundance of ſummer, 
we may well ſay with Savary, that 
% nature has organiſed Egypt in a 
moſt aſtoniſhing manner, and that 
there only wanted woody hills, with 
brooks flowing down their declivi— 
ties, and a government which would 
render the people induſtrious, and 
prevent the incurſion of the Bedouin 
robbers, to render it the beſt and 
moſt beautiful country on the face 
of the earth.” 

« 'Thele reflections (ſays Denon) 
led me to conſider that the moſt in- 
tereſting of my travels were now to 
begin. 1 was going to break up, as 
it were, a new Country, to be the 
firſt to ſee, and to ſee without pre- 
judice; to make reſearches in a part 
of the earth hitherto covered with 
the veil of myſtery, and for two 
thouſand years ſhut out from the 
curioſity of Europeans. From the 
time of Herodotus to the preſent, 
every traveller in Egypt, following 
the ſteps of his predeceſſor, had only 
rapidly aſcended the Nile, not daring 
to loſe ſight of his boat, and only 
quitting the ſhore for a few hours to 
hurry a hundred yards off, and viſit 
with anxiety the neareſt objects. 
For every thing beyond the vicinity 
of the river, the oriental hiſtories 
alone had hitherto been conſuited, 
Eager, therefore, to aſcertain whe- 
ther the arts had had an epoch and 
a Chronology in this country, it 
was my anxious With to haſten to 
Thebes.” 

If the priſtine arts were brought 
to maturity in Egypt, their remains 
were certainly to be ſought at 
Thebes, which had been the princi- 


al reſidence of its early, kings; and 
if there were in reality epocks in 
the arts, the reſult of the firſt eſſays 
and rudiments muſt ſtill have their 
ſtrongeft features in that city; lux. 
ury and magnificence having de- 
parted progreſſively from this firſt 
point of ſimplicity, merely through 
the opulence and ſuperfluity by 
which they were accompanied, 
From a projecting {pot on the fide of 
the contiguous mountain, we all at 
once diſcover the ſite of this ancient 
metropolis in its whole extent : the 
famous city which Homer has cha 
racterized by the fingle expreſſion 
of, —with a hundred gates; alike Ce. 
lebrated for the number of its kings 
whoſe wiſdom raiſed them to the 
rank of demi-c0ds; for laws which 
have been ever revered without 
being promulgated; by ſcience in- 
yolved in pompous hieroglyphical 
inſcriptions, the firſt monuments 
of ancient learning, which are ſtill 
ſpared by the hand of time; this 
once ſacred and renowned City, now 
ſurrounded with barbariſm, and 
made common again with the dc. 
ſert, from which, in part, it had 
been firſt drawn forth; enveloped 
in the veil ot myſtery, and the ob.. 
ſcurity of ages, whereby even its 
own Culoffal monuments are magni. 
fied to the imagination, and ſtill im- 
preſs the mind with ſuch gigantic 
phantoms, that the French army 
ſuddenly and with one accord, ſtooil 
in amazement at the fight of its 
ſcattered ruins, and clavped their 
hands with delight, as if the end 
and object of their march, and the 
complete conquelt of Egypt, were 
accomplithed and ſecured by taking 
poffeſſion of the ſplendid remains of 
this ancient metropolis. 

The ſite and ſituation of the city 
of Thebes, the great Dioſpolis, is 
as fine as Can well be imagined; 
and the immenſe extent of its ruins 
convinces the aſtoniſhed ſpectator 
that faine has not at all magnified its 
ſize; for the diameter of the vale of 
Egypt not being ſufficient to contain 
it on both ſides of the Nile, its mo- 
numents reſt upon the two chains of 
mountains which are its oppoſite 
boundaries; Whilit its tombs occupy 

the 
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the vallies towards the weſt, far on 
into the deſert. 

Rrowne, who viſited this deſo- 
lated country in 1792, obſerves that 
« ancient Thebes, the capital of 
Egypt, the city of Jove, the city with 
a hundred gates, muſt inſpire every 
intelligent ſpectator which awe and 
admiration. Diffuſed in an extent 
of nine miles on each ſide the Nile, 
which is here three hundred yards 
wide, and reaching to the mountains 
on the eaſt and weft, its circum- 
ference muſt have been at leaſt 
twenty-ſeven miles.” Wiſhing to 
examine the Necropolis, or city of 
the dead, he applied to Mohammed 
Pey Elf at Cairo for an authority ſo 
to do; but Elfi Bey informed him 
it would require a guard of twenty 
men to protect him from the wild 
Arabs, who inhabit thoſe ſubter— 
ranean abodes in common with the 
dead. ** They are indeed a fero— 
cious clan, (ſays this author,) dif. 
fering in perſon from other Egyp— 
tians. They ſtand at the mouth of 
theſe tombs or dens, with ſpears 
twelve or fourteen feet in length, 
which are deadly weapons in their 
hands.” Denon, aſliſted by a de. 
tachment of French troops, ſeri— 
ouſly invaded theſe dark and diſmal 
caves, making large ſulphureous 

res within the mouths of the 
tombs to force out the fugitives, or 
ſuffocate them on the ſpot. 

That the paſſage in Homer (ſays 
Mr. Browne) referred not to the 
2 of the city, muſt readily be al- 
owed; yet it appears to me that 
Thebes was walled. From the ſitua— 
tion of remains evidently of this 
nature, ſeen with a teleſcope at 
great diſtances in the directions of 
weſt and north, and another of equal 
diſtance to the ſouth, occupying ex- 
actly thoſe three cardinal points, led 
me to believe that theſe may have 
been three gates.” Volney, in his 
Ruins of Empires, accounts (till 
more reaſonably for the appellation 
of Homer, He calls the city Thebes 
with its hundred palaces; and adds the 
following note. The idea of a 
City with a hundred gates, in the 
common acceptation of the word, 1s 
ſo abſurd, that I am aſtoniſhed the 


equivoque has not been before felt, 
It has ever been the cuſtom of the 
Eaſt to call palaces and houſes of 
the great by the name of gates, be- 
cauſe the principal luxury of theſe. 
buildings conſiſts in the ſingular 
gate leading from the ſtreet into the 
court, at the fartheſt extremity of 
which the palace is ſituated ; under 
the veſtibule of this gate, converſa- 
tion is held with paſſengers, and a 
ſort of audience and hoſpitality 
given. All this was doubtleſs 
known to Homer; but poets make 
no commentaries, and readers love 
the marvellous. 

The ſpace occupied by the ruins 
of this incomprehenſible town, now 
infolds eight large villages or ham- 
lets; namely, Luxor, Karnak, 
Theba, and Guedime, on the right 
of the Nile; and Hermontes, Me. 
dinet-Abu, Memnonium, and Kernu, 
on the left bank; beſides the an- 
cient Necropolis, or repoſitory of 
the dead; ſo that the river, by 
the ſinuoſity of its courſe, ſeems 
{tz]l proud of flowing through its 
centre, 

Luxor, the principal village in 
theſe environs, 1s formed on the 
lite of the ruins of a temple of 

rodigious magnitude, and in a to- 
erable ſtate of preſervation, the 
maſſes not having as yet fallen 
through time. The moſt coloſſal parts 
conſiſt of fourteen columns of nearly 
eleven feet in diameter, and two ſta- 
tues ingranite, at the outer gate, bu- 
ried up to the middle of the arms, 
and having in front of them the two 
largeſt and beſt-preſerved obeliſks 
in the world. It is, without doubt, 
flattering to the pomp of Thebes, 
that the richeſt and moſt power- 
ful republic in the world ſhould 
have deemed its means inſufficient 
to hew out theſe two monuments, 
which are no more than a fragment 
of only one of the numerous edifices 
of that aſtoniſhing city. This gate 
was the grand entrance into the city, 
which is now become the common 
road into the village of Luxor. No- 
thing can be more grand, and at the 
ſame time more {1mple, than the 
number of ſmall objects of which 
this entrance is compoſed, No city 
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now exiſting makes ſo proud a dif. 
play at its entrance as this obſcure 
village, which contains about three 
thouſand ſouls, who have taken up 
their abodes on the roofs and be- 
neath the galleries of this temple, 
which has nevertheleſs the air of 
being uninhabited, A peculiarity 
belonging to the temple of Luxor, 
is, that a quay, provided with an 
epaulment, ſecured the eaſtern part, 
which was near the river, from the 
damages the inundations might 
otherwiſe have occaſioned, The 
epaulment, which ſince 1ts original 
ſtructure has been repaired and aug- 
mented in brick-work, proves that 
the river has not changed its bed: 
and its preſervation 1s an evidence 
that the Nile has never been bank- 
ed by other quays, ſince no traces of 
ſimilar conſtructions are elſewhere 
to be met with, 

„% The entrance (ſays Denon) of 
the village of Luxor, aftords a 
ſtriking mixture of beggary and 
magnificence. What a gradation of 
ages in Egypt 1s offered by this 
ſingle ſcene! What grandeur and 
fimplicity in the bare inſpection 
of this one ruin! It appears to me 
to be at the ſame time the moſt 
pictureſque group, and the moſt 
ſpeaking repreſentation of the hiſ— 
tory of thoſe times: never were my 
eyes and my imagination ſo forcibly 
ſtruck as by the light of this mo— 
nument. I often came to meditate 
on this ſpot, to enjoy the paſt and 
the preſent, to compare the ſucceſ- 
ſive generations of inhabitants by 
their reſpective works which were 
before my eye, and to ſtore in mind 
volumes of materials for future me- 
ditations. One day the ſheik of the 
village accoſted me, and aſked if it 
was the French or the Engliſh who 
had erected theſe monumeuts!”” 

Here were found fome fine medals 
of Auguſtus, Adrian, and Trajan, 
with a crocodile on the reverſe, 
ſtruck in Egypt in fine bronze with 
Greek inſcriptions; and a great 
number of medals of Conſtantine, 
The two obeliſks are of roſe-co- 
loured granite, and are (till ſeventy 
feet above the ground ; and to judge 


by che depth to which the figures 


LL 


ſeem to be covered, we may reckon 
about thirty feet more concealed from 
the eye, making in all one hundred 
feet for the height of theſe monu- 
ments. Their preſervation is per- 
fect, the hieroglyphics with which 
they are covered are cut deep, and 
in relief at the bottom, and ſhew the 
bold hand of a maſter, and a beau- 
tiful finiſh: what an admirable tem- 
per muſt the gravers be that could 
touch ſuch hard materials! what 
time required for the labour what 
machines to drag ſuch enormous 
blocks out of. the the quarries, to 
tranſport them hither, and to ſet 
them upright! The two coloſſi of 
the ſame material are worn and de. 
cayed, but the parts that remain 
ſhew, that they had been completed 
in the moſt laboured and finiſhed 
manner. The two large maſſes 
which formed the gate are covered 
with ſculpture, partly ettaced, re- 
preſenting battles between chariots 
drawn by two horſes, and a ſingle 
conductor, 

Karnak, the next diſtrict of 
Thebes, is a village built on a ſmall 
part of the ſite of a ſingle temple, 
the circumference of which would 
require half an hour to walk round, 
Herodotus, by whom it was not 
viſited, has, however, given a cor- 
rect idea of its grandeur and mag. 
nificence. Diodorus and Strabo, who 
examined it in its ruinous ſtate, ap. 
pear to have given the deſcription 
of its preſent condition; and all the 
travellers by whom they have been 
copied, have here miſtaken a great 
extent of maſſes for the meaſure of 
beauty, It is probable that the 
temples of Karnak and Luxor were 
built in the time of Seſoſtris, when 
the louriſhing condition of the Egype 
tians gave birth to the arts among 
them, and when theſe arts were, 
perhaps, diſplayed to the world for 
the firſt time, The vanity of erect. 
ing coloſſal edifices, was the firſt 
conſideration of opulence; and it 
was not as yet knuwn, that a per- 
fection in the arrs beſtows on their 
productions a grandeur which is in- 
dependent of their magnitudes. It 


is the ſumptuouſneſs alone of the- 


Egyptians which is to be ſeen at 
Karnak, 
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Karnak, where not only quarries 
but mountains are piled together, 
and hewn out into maſſive propor- 
tions, the ornaments of which are 
as feebly executed, as the parts are 
clumſily connected; and theſe maſſes 
are loaded with uncouth bas re— 
liefs, and taſteleſs hicroglyphics, by 
which the art of ſculpture 1s dif- 
graced, The only objects here 
which are ſublime, both with re. 
gard to their dimenſions, and the 
ſkill which their workmanſhip dif- 
plays, are the obeliſks, and a few of 
the ornaments of the outer gates, 
the ſtile of which is admirably 
chaſte. If, in the other parts of 
this edifice, the Egyptians. appear 
to us to be giants, in theſe latter 
productions they are geniuſes. It 
would therefore appevor that theſe 
ſublime embellſhmcnts were polte. 
riorily added to the cololfal monn- 
ments of Karnik; though 1t muſt 
be granted, that the plan of the 
temple is noble and truly grand. 

To the known deſcriptions of this 
great edifice ſhould be added, that 
it was but a temple, and could be 
nothing elſe, All that exiſts at 
preſent in a ſomewhat entire ſtate 
relates to a ſmall ſanctuary, and had 
been diſpoſed in this way to inſpire 
x due degree of veneration, and to 
become: kind of tabernacle. On 
examining the enſemble of theſe 
ruins, the imagination 1s wearied 
with the idea of deſcribing them. 
Of the hundred columns of the 
portico alone of this temple, the 
ſmalleſt are ſeven feet and an half in 
diameter, and the largeſt twelve, 
The ſpace occupied by its circum- 
vallation contains lakes and moun- 
tains. In ſhort, to be enabled to 
form a competent idea of ſo much 
magnificence, it is neceſſary that the 
reader ſhould fancy what is before 
him to be a dream, as he who views 
the objects themiclves rubs his eyes 
to know whether he is awake. With 
reſpect to the preſent ſtate of this 
edifice, it is, however, neceſliry at 
the ſame time to obſerve, that a 
great part of the effect is loſt by its 
very degraded ſtate, The ſphinxes 
have been wantonly mutilated, with 
a few exceptions, Which barbarilm, 


wearied with deſtroying, has ſpared, 
and on examining which, it is eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh that ſome of them had 
a woman's head, others that of a 


lion, a ram, a bull, &c. The avenue 


which leads from Karnak to Luxor 
was of this latter deſcription; and 
this ſpace, which is nearly half a 
league in extent, contains a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of theſe chimerical figures 
to the right and left, together with 
fragments of ſtone-walls, of ſmall 
columns, and of ſtatues. This point 
lying in the centre of the city, the 
part which was the moſt advanta. 
geouſly placed, there is ſome reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that the palace of the 
kings was ſituated here. The paſ— 
lage through the circumvallation or 
exterior wall 1s by fix gates that yet 
remain, three of which are preceded 
by avenues of ſphinxes: within the 
circuit was contained not only the 
great temple, but three others en— 
tirely diſtinct from it, having each 
its own gates, porticoes, Courts, 
avennes, and boundary-wall. What 
could be their uſe? Were they 
temples or palaces? Were their 
ſovereigns lodged in the porticoes 
of the temples, or were their palaces 
ſimilar in conſtruction to the ſacred 
edifices; or, perhaps, from their ſu. 
perior lightneſs, unable to reſift the 
injuries of time? It is at leaſt obvi- 
ous, that if they did, really inhabit 
theſe buildings, which from their 
diſtribution may be regarded as de. 
pendencies of the great temple, their 
accommodations here were only of 
a temporary nature. Another ob. 
jection is, that molt of theſe cham- 
bers contained little tabernacles, in 
winch, no doubt, were incloſed either 
the figure of the divinity, or the 
particular animal emblematical of 
it, or the ſacred treaſure; and to 
any of theſe none but the prieſts 
would be admitted. Probably, 
therefore, the vaſt circuit of theſe 
buildings was occupied by numerous 
colleges of prieſts, the depoſitaries 
of the ſcience, the power, and the 
influence, of the country. 

The divinity, in ſacerdotal habits, 
pourtrayed in the ſculptures, holds 
in one hand a hook, and in the other 
a flail; the former, no doubt, to 
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reſtrain, and the latter to puniſh : 
every thing is meaſured by the law, 
and enchained by it, The fine arts, 
ſubject to the ſame ſevere reſtric. 
tions, bend under the weight of fet- 
ters, and their ſoaring genius is 
pinioned to the earth. The un- 
veiled emblem of generation traced 
even inthe ſanctuary of the temples, 
announces, that to deſtroy pleaſure 
it was converted into a duty: not a 
ſingle circus, not a ſingle theatre, not 
a ſingle edifice for public recreation; 
but temples, nothing but temples, 
myſteries, initiations, prieſts, ſacri. 
fices; but ceremonies were uſed for 
pleaſures; for luxury, ſepulchres. 

The temple of Theba, we are told 
by Dr. Bryant, was no leſs than 280 
cubits in length ; builtin commemo. 
ration, and after the form, of the 
ark. Its ſhrine, he ſays, was inlaid 
and plated with gold and ſilver. It 
was a temple ſacred to Ofiris at 
Theba; or, to ſay the truth, the 
temple it ſelf was called Theba: and 
both the city of Thebes, as well as 
the province, was undoubtedly deno. 
minated from it. Now Theba, 
nan, is the very word uſed for the 
ark by the ſacred writer, Gen. vi. 
15: ſo that we may be aſſured of 
the prototype after which this 
temple was faſhioned ; but the re. 
mains of it are undefined, 

There is a conſiderable ruin on 
the ſite of Thebes to the north-eaſt, 
at the village of Guedime, half a 
league in the rear, which in this 
direction makes the whole length of 
the monuments and other remains of 


37 
this ancient city equal to about eight 
miles, on the right bk of the Nile, 
This ruin conſiſts of four columns, 


ſtill ſurmounted by three maſſy 
ſtones of the entablature, in front of 
which are viſible the foundations of 
two buttreſſes, at preſent a ſhapcleſs 
maſs of fragments. Theſe are the 
only remnants of a vaſt pile of 
building, whoſe chief merit at pre- 
ſent is to ſerve as a fixed point from 
which to comrute the original ex. 
tent of the monuments and temples 
of Thebes on this ſide the river. 

Croſſing the Nile from Luxor, we 
approach Hermontes, the ancient 
Crocodilopolis, celebrated for rhe 
temple dedicated to Typhon, or 
Anubis. Beſides this temple, rhere 
remain the features of ſeveral ruins 
in this ancient quarter, highly orua- 
mented with hieroglyphics. To the 
eaſt of this temyle is a large reſervoir 
lined with ſtone, with four ladders 
for deſcending into it. Four hun- 
dred yards further, in the ſame di- 
rection, are the ruins of a Chriſtian 
church, built in the fifth century, 
out of the ruins of the fineſt Egyp- 
tian antiquities: the nave was deco- 
rated with ſplendid columns of gra- 
nite, but the whole is overthrown, 
and nothing is left ſtanding but a few 
fragments of the choir, and the 
arches of the outer incloſure: this 
deſtruction is by the hand of man, 
for the church was too well built not 
to have reſiſted the wear of time to 
the preſent day. 

[To be continued, ] 
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Tat FoRrEiTs; OR, LET LOVE ALONE. 


S we ſhould not ſwear to any 
thing in theſe days of myſtery, 
we ought not to engage for any con- 
ſiderable forfeitures. The paſſions 
of men are too changeable ; thoſe of 
women {ſtill worſe ; and of all wo. 
men in the way of fickleneſs, perhaps 
the moſt extraordinary was a Certain 
widow, who will figure before you 
in the preſent hiſtory, —Het name 
was Belinda. 
This lady was extremely lively in 
her deſires, and of ſo vehement a 
VoL, XII, No, 166. 


character, that ſhe left ſcarce any 
interval between the forming a pro- 
zect and its execution, Her very 
virtues were in the extreme ; and, in 
a word, ſhe was exceſlive in every 
thing except in conſtancy, 

It happened one day that this ca- 
pricious dame conceived a friend- 
ſhip at firſt ſight for another 
widow, whom ſhe met by accident 
at the houſe of an acquaintance, 
This ſecond widow was of a gay and 


cheerful humour; ſeeking in fact 
J nothing 


' 
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nothing more than to enjoy the mo. 
ment before her, and feeling no 
other chagrin than from the loſs of 
her late helpmate in marriage; 
which holy eſtate ſhe loved fo well, 
as to become ſenſible of the charms 
of a handſome young man while ſhe 
was yet in her ſables. Very wil- 
lingly would ſhe have made him ker 
huſband ; but, having a ſmall for- 
tune herſelf, ſhe thought it ſcarcely 

rudent to unite herſelf to one who 
* no fortune at all. Vet they 
mutually loved, and loved with ar- 
dour, ** Is it not very hard,” ſaid 
they, as they were lamenting their 
ſituation, „ that Providence hath 
net given to ſteady and ſtationary 
minds, like ours, wherewithal to 
content us even in the gratification 
of deſires the moſt moderate, while 
it hath laviſhed on that other widow 
riches enough to indulge her moſt 
extravagant ideas?” Saying this, 
Lucia (which was the name of our 
ſecond widow) told her lover, that 
ſhe imagined a way might be found 
out to profit by the capricious 
friendſhip of Belinda. Since,“ 
ſays ſhe, „this woman, without a 
why or a wherefore, is reſolved to 
form a connection with me; by which 
is implied, Ipreſume, an attachment 
to my happineſs; it is but fair that 
ſhe ſhould intereſt herſelf ſo far in 
my future welfare, as to promote 
my marriage with-the man { love.” 
——* How will that be brought 
about?“ rephed Honorius (fo was 
our hero called); “for, agreeably 
to the character of this woman, ſhe 
will promote no pleaſures but ſuch 
as ariſe out of her own fantaſtical 
inclinations.” „ It is for that very 
reaſon,” rejoined Lucia, “that 1 
ſhail make no ſcruple to turn her ca- 
prices to account.” After having 
thought a moment, ſhe hit upon a 
project, and began immediately to 
put it in execution. 

In the firſt place, ſhe received the 
advances of Belinda with extraordi- 
nary coldneſs; to which Belinda re. 
plied by advances of extraordinary 


' warmth ; for ſhe was of a character 


rather to be animated than depreſſed 
by difficulty, She was now more 
than ever attached; and, in the ten- 


derneſs of her affection, conjured 
Lucia to tell her what was the cauſe 
of her ſudden indifference. © The 
cauſe,” replied Lucia, “ is on ac- 
count of my having an objection te 
enter into friendſhip with you.” 
„ 'The confeſſion is a little blunt,” 
ſaid Belinda. It is ſincere,” an- 
ſwered the widow. © What do you 
find in me, my dear, that ſhould 
ſubject me to ſuch a mark of con- 
tempt? ', ſaid the other, © Far 
from entertaining any contempt for 
you,” anſwered the widow, it is 
becauſe I have too much eſteem, and 
would not, after a connection, haſti- 
ly break it: when I attach myſelf, 
it muſt be for a continuance. You 
may, perhaps, marry again, madam, 
and I] do not chuſe to be the friend 
of a married woman; I have my rea- 
{ons for it,” 

This converſation appeared alittle 
whimſical even to the capricious 
Belinda.“ But I have no thoughts 
of re. marrying,“ ſaid ſhe ; “or, even 
if J ſhould, I do not ſee how that 
could prove any obſtacle to our af- 
fection.” © No matter for that,“ 
anſwered the other; © for the ſake 
of my peace, I will never attach 
myſelf to a married woman. Yet, 
left you ſhould think me ridiculous, 
I will tell you why. I muſt par- 
take with her all the little anxious 
cares of daily domeſtic management; 
] muſt have my head full of affairs 
that do not properly belong to me; 
I muſt, in fact, that is, with regard 
to all the diſagreeable part of wed- 
lock, be as much a wife as herſetf. 
The ſulkineſſes and ſaucineſſes of 
her huſband muſt be retorted upon 
me, and 1 ſhall be even anfwerable 
for the poutings and fooleries of the 
wife, Beſides all this, I muſt needs 
be perpetual conſolatreſs of their 
chagrins, ſnappings, and ſnarlings. 
I muſt be ſet up, per force, on the 
chair of domeſtic arbitration, and 
paſs ſentence upon their private 
quarrels, It muſt be / that mult 
decide upon every occaſion, which 
is right, and which is wrong; and, 
in the generous effort of conciliating 
tamily aftection between man and 
wite, I ſhall make myſelf cordially 
hated by both.“ 


Our 
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Our ingenious widow continued to 
draw her picture of marriage in co- 
lours ſo frightful, that Belinda be- 
gan to be diſguſted, and in two or 
three days conceived ſuch an aver- 
fion for huſbands of all ſorts and 
{izes, that ſhe made a vow of widow- 
hood with all the zeal, ſolemnity, 
and fervour, belonging to her cha- 
rater, Her companion upon this, 
in order to render, as ſhe pretended, 
their friendſhip laſting, reſolved to 
go halves with her in that vow, and 
propoſed, as a confirmation of it, 
that they ſhould engage mutually in 
a forfeit of two thouſand pounds, to 
be paid by her who ſhould firſt 
break faith. —* A match!“ ſaid 
Belinda.—<* Let us chooſe then a 
common friend, into whoſe hands we 
will depoſit the money. —“ No,” 
ſaid Lucia, with an air of generoſity, 
t rather let it be a friend of yours.” 
« | will not have it ſo, ſaid Belinda; 
& it muſt be your friend.” At the 
bottom Lucia was not ſorry for this 
reſolution, becanſe it wonld be ne. 
ceſſary to mould that friend to her 
purpoſes, previous to thoſe great 
maſter-{trokes which the reader will 
fee with ſurprize and pleaſure in the 
ſequel of this little hiſtory. 

Behold, then, reader, the for /*t 
conſigned in truſt to a perſon in the 
intereſts of Lucia, whoſe next care it 
was to make it paid by Belinda ; for 
which purpoſe ſhe contrived, that 
her lover, Honorius, ſhould be intro. 
duced. Honorius was a young man 
very likely to turn all the heads of 
the widows of his acquaintance, He 
at fiiſt refuſed to enter into the 
ſcheme ; but the lady inſiſted upon 
it, as the only means by which they 
could ever be united. At length, 
without any longer conſidering it as 
a caſe of conſcience, he paid his 
counterfeited court to Belinda ; nor 
was it long before he made that lady 
heartily repent her vow of widow. 
hood. She could not, however, 
make a confidante of Lucia, becauſe 
that would be an open acknowledge. 
ment of violated faith, for which 
fe would be anſwerable. In a lit. 
tle time, however, her paſlion gained 
ſuch force, that ſhe begged her 

friend would compromiſe the mate 
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ter, and ſuffer her to be quits, upon 
paying half the ſum engaged for, 
Her ingenious friend pretended that 
ſhe liad an expenſive procets to carry 
on, which required a thouſand 
pounds immediately. A thouſand 


-pounds, therefore, were put into the 


hands of the perſon in truſt, to be 
remitted after marriage into thoſe of 
Lucia; in conſequence of which Be- 
linda took her meaſures to accele- 
rate the nuptials. The condition of 
the depoſit was, that it ſhould be 
delivered within a week. Belinda 
had not, in the mean time, any ſuſ- 
picion of Honorius: ſhe knew that 
he was not rich; and having been 
introduced by another perſon, ſhe 
did not think he had any acquaint- 
ance with Lucia She preſſed, there. 
fore, that the marriage might be fo. 
lemnized within the time limited; 
while Honorius, on his part, created 
from day to day ſuch plauſible de- 
lays, that it was impoſſible to ſup— 
poſe he had any latent deſign. The 
laſt day of the week, however, came 
on, when our hero ſtarted an infur- 
mountable obſtacle which would de. 
fer the marriage ſome days longer; 
whereupon the friend pretending to 
be puſhed for the money, offered to 
take the thouſand pounds as a full 
diſcharge of the forfeit. Belinda, 
in the certainty of being married, 
and with a view of ſaving a thouſand 
pounds, agreed to the propofal. 

I ſhould have taken notice, that at 
the time of depoſiting a thouſand 
pounds as the forteiture, another 
thouſand pounds were placed alſo, 
as a penalty, incaſe the firſt was not 
paid within the week; but, when 
Lucia had received the firſt thou. 
ſand, her great buſineſs was to get 
polſeiſion of the ſecond. To this 
end the ſeemed to preſs the marriage 
between her friend and her lover, 
even while in eftect the was delaying 
it. This proceeding, it muſt be 
confelied, was not ſtrictly agreeable 
to the rule of right, or to the fitneſs 
of things friendly; but love and ne- 
ceſlity ſometimes make us {it looſe 
to moral propriety. Lovers juſtity 
all this upon pleas of irreſiſtible ten. 
dernets ; for ſuppoſe, fay they, put- 
ting the caſe before us, that Be. 
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linda perſeveres in her paſſion, it 
would be impoſſible, in honour, for 
Lucia's lover to marry her; and if, 
on the contrary, Belinda ſhould 
change firſt, it is but reaſonable that 
ſhe ſhould pay the forfeit of her in- 
conſtancy. . I am convinced (ſaid 
Honorius) a month's abſence would 
be too long a trial for her conſtitu- 
tion, 
journey into ſome diſtant part of the 
country ; depend upon it that will 
anſwer our purpoſe,?'—* Try it,” 
ſaid the widow, 

The plan being thus laid, Hono- 
rius ran to Belinda, and explained to 
her the neceſſity of his journey.— 
Some days afterwards Lucia, who, 
by this time was become the confi— 
dante, ſaid to Honorius, in the pre- 
ſence of Belinda, that ſince it was 
not in his power to marry her before 
he ſet out, he ought at leaſt to ſign 
a promiſe of marriage, upon pain of 
forſeiting a certain ſum. This pro- 
Poſition was highly reliſhed by Be. 
linda, who was more than ever 
charmed with the generoſity of Lu- 
cia. A thouſand pounds was there. 
fore fixed on as the condition, and 
the gentleman really departed, Yet 
he ſecretly determined to marry 
Belinda in good earneſt, if, on his 
return, ſhe perſiſted either to have 
him or the forfeiture. Here then 
was the great embarraſſment; it was 
a puzzle for all parties: for Lucia 
had reduced herielf to the neceſſity 
to make Belinda inconuſtant in a 
month, or ctſe to fee her married to 
the very man who was the great ob- 
ject of her intrigue. 

But women are never without a 
reſource, Lucia had long been 
courted by a young barriſter, who, 


notwithſtanding his amiable quali. 


ties and fine perſon, had never been 
ſufficiently happy to impreſs his 
miſtreſs with any tavourabie opinion. 
He was alſo (as is common enough 
with young bairifters) circumſcribed 
enough in his ſituation to wiſh ar- 
dently for a ſettlement upon the 
heart of a wealthy widow. Since 
his decline of circumſtances, his ro. 
mantic paſſions were greatly abated, 
and he only thought of thoſe ſolid 
points which might. extricate hiza 


Suppoſe I were to take a. 


Tür FORFEITS. 


from his difficulties. His friend Lu- 
cialet him into the ſecret of her pre. 
ſent intrigue, and propoſed that he 
ſnould, if it were poſſible, mend all, 
by marrying Belinda. Here then 
was laid the underplot, and it was 
conducted as follows. 

One day, as Belinda and Lucia 
were ſitting together, the latter pre- 
tended to be overwhelmed with dif. 
treſs; and taking gently hold of her 
friend's hand, thus addreſſed her: 
«© Notwithſtanding, my dearBelinda, 
all the gaiety which ] affect to put 
on, I feel myſelf unable to ſurmount 
a paſſion which | ſtill entertain for a 
man, whoſe indifference is my de. 
ſpair. What adds greatly to my 
affliction is, that this cruel man 1s 
now thinking of ſettling himſelf, 
and inſiſts upon marrying a whimſical 
woman, with whom it is impoſſible 
I ſhould ever have any connection; 
ſo that I muſt immediately break 
with him.” 

After this, our adroit widow drew 
the picture of her barriſter in ſuch 
animating colours, that Belinda de- 
fired to ſee him. The ſecond inter- 
view was ſcarce over, than he ap- 
peared more agreeable to her even 
than Honorius. He, on his part 
acted the lover with the beſt grace 
imaginable; and as it was Charac. 
teriſtic of Belinda at all times to paſs 
rapidly from one extreme to the 
other, ſhe preſently loved the barriſ- 
ter, and hated his rival, It was in 
this moment of averſion that Hono. 
rius himſelf arrived to increaſe it, 
Belinda no fooner ſaw him, than ſhe 
caſt about for means to exonerate 
herſelf from the other forfeiture. 
She conſulted her friend Lucia on 
the occaſion, who told her it would 
be impoſſible to evade it. The 
young man (ſaid ſhe) is no other- 
wiſe attached to you than by the 
ties of intereſt; judge, therefore, if 
he will not take advantage of an in- 
conſtancy which produces him a 
thouſand pounds without the em- 
barraſſment ofa wife. He has made 
me a confidante ſince his return, and 
I am much miſtaken if he has not 
ſomewhat of a penchant for me.” 

Would to heaven it were ſo (re- 
plied Belinda)! in which caſe, he 

would 
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wpuld be obliged to forfeit firſt, and 
J, after all, ſhould be victorious,” 

« But (replied the widow) youare 
to conſider, that he is not rich 
enough to quit you for me, at the 
riſk of a thouſand pounds, whatever 
be his inclination.” 

This converſation was not any 
longer continued, and Lucia con- 
tented herſelf with inſenſibly dif. 
poſing Belinda to pay the money 
calmly; while the counſellor re- 
doubled his importunities for the 
marriage, Matters reſted in this 
ſituation for ſome time; and at 
length Belinda, willing to give an 
air of liberality to her conduct, or 


THE JESTER. 


A LECTURE UPON HEADS. 

O repeat half the jeſts relative 

to a man's head being ſaid to 
have nothing init, would be tedious ; 
the following, however, are worth 
preſerving : 

At a maſquerade in the Haymarket, 
one appearing in the habit of a bi. 
ſhop, another for the jeſt's ſake, 
bowed his knee to aſk bleſſing. The 
former laying his hand on his head, 
very demurely faid, “ Prithee viſe; 
there's nothing in it indeed, friend.“ 

A ſmart fellow thinking to ſhew 
his wit one night at a tavern, called 
to the drawer, Here, Mercury,” 
ſaid he, „take away this bottle full 
of emptineſs.” Said one of the com- 
pany, ** Do you ſpeak that, Jack, 
of your own head.” 8 

King George II. being at a maſ. 
querade, was diſcovered in the ball. 
room with his arms round a lady's 
waiſt. A gentleman, complaining of 
the heat of the room, propoſed to 
2djourn to the King's Arms. No,” 
ſaid his friend, „that won't do; 
the King's Arms is full; but if you 
like we may retire to the Kzng's Head, 
for that is quite empty.” 

A country ſquire being incompany 
with his miſtreſs, and wanting his 
ſervant, cried ont, „Where 1s the 
blockhead?”” „ Upon your ſhoulders,” 
ſaid the lady. | 

A countrywoman taking up din- 
ner on a Sunday, it happened that the 
liquoriſh ploughboy, who lay under a 
{rongand violent temptation, pinched 
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at leaft yield gracefully to neceſſity, 
told her friend, that if ſhe was wil. 
ling to marry Honorius, ſhe would 
chee fully give up the thouſand 

oun'is, not as a forfeit, but as a 
bridal preſent, or as a teſtimony of 
her gratitude for the ſatisfaction ſhe 
received in the ſociety of her dear 
barriſter. 

This propoſition removed all ſcru. 
ples, and conciliated all hearts. The 
next day was celebrated this double 
marriage; and Belinda was ſo pleaſed 
with her huſband, that ſhe would 
not have regretted the forfeit, had it 
been to be paid again. 
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off the corner of a plum dumpling; 
which his dame eſpying, in a great 
rage laid the wooden ladle over his 
pate, ſaying, “ Can't you ſtay, fir- 
rah, till your betters are ſerved be- 
fore you?” The boy, clapping his 
hand on his head, and ſreing the 
blood come, ** Tis very hard,” ſaid 
he. ** So it is, firrah,” ſaid the, “or 
t nad not broke my ladle.“ 
MISC) LLANEOUS. 

France and her allies are quick] 
to have one hundred and fifty ſhips 
of the line at fea. The Argus ob. 
ſerves, that t 2s not the buſineſs of the 
French marine to fight battles, but to 
ſecure the liberty of the ſeas, We 
are a ſhop - keeping nation; the 
ports of half the world are ſhut 
againſt us; France can Carry on 
the war for years without her peo. 
ple feeling taxation, &c. &c. &c. 
We truſt Lord Nelſon will ſoon en- 
able us to give all the anſwer theſe 
gaſconading maniteſtoes deſerve. 

The French Emperor, it ſhould 
ſeem, from the-following article, ex- 
tracted from one of the minor jour- 
nals, is henceforth to give the ton to 
all the crowned heads in Europe :— 
„ Moſt Sovereigus in Europe are at 
this moment viliting different parts 
of their ſtates, after the example of the 
Emperor Napoleon, The King of 
England himſelt is about to make a 
ſix weeks tour in his ſtates àccom— 
panied by nis tamily.”? 

There appears to be a miſtake in 

the 
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the title conferred upon M, Schim- 
melpenninck, in the Act of Conſti- 
tution tranſmitted from Paris. In- 
ſtead of Penfonory of Holland, his title 
is evidently intended to be Penſioner 
of France. 

A deputation from Cremona waited 
on Bonaparte at Turin, and compli- 
mented him upon the excellent ſtyle 
upon which he plays fir? faddle in the 
political orc/eftra of Europe. 

Some friends of a great character 
affect much aſtomſhment at the 
noiſe excited by one part of a cer- 
tain Commiſſion: “ This is a very 

 fericus piece of buſmeſs * Pſhaw, 
Sir, it is merely a report.” 

The fancy for coining new terms, 
ſng geſted by the occurrences of the 
times, ſtill prevails. Some of our 
city wags, when they {peak of mer- 
cantile clerks, and others ſufpected 
of ſ-rret and delicate tranſactions, 
coniiver the miſapplied caſh as being 
Aeiuitlized. 

Sir John Fielding was wont to ſay, 
he would rather catch one rogue in 
vt, than a dozen petty threves. 
How would he have been gratified, 
had he lived to witneſs the proceed- 
ings of the Commiſſioners of Naval 
Enquiry ! 

We underſtand that a new edition 
of the trial of that arch-impoſtor 
Betty Canning, is preparing for the 
preſs, with cuts by Sir Henry Mzldmay, 
and explanatory remarks by Mr. 
Sturges Bourne, An elegant Dedica- 
tion is prefixed, addreſſed to that 
great ſtateſman Mr. Dent; and the 
whole will be hot-pretfed, and print- 
ed in a form to bind up with the 
Tenth Report of the Commiffioners 
of Naval Enquiry, 

The following advertifement is 
copied from an American Daily Ad- 
vertifer :—* Thoſe perfons who have 
been in the habit of ſtealing my 
fence for a conſiderable time paſt, are 


reſpectfully informed, if equally 
agreeable to them, it will be more 
convenient to me, if they ſteal my 
wood, and leave the fence for the 
preſent—as it may be attended with 
ſome little inconvenience getting 
over the palings, the gate is left un- 
faſtened for their accommodation. — 
S8. SWIFT.” 

A circumſtance which created no 
{mall diſappointment occurred a few 
weeks ſince in a village near Bury: 
— The clergyman of the pariſh had 
engaged two men to clean out his 
well, for which they were to be li— 
berally paid, excluſive of what they 
might find therein; when, after 
nearly accompliſhing their under. 
taking, they diſcovered a bottle, 
in which was contained the follow. 
ing inſcription :—* W hoever deſires 
to be enriched, let them dig at the 
weſt end of the ſteeple, and they will 
find three hundred marks, depofited 
there during the diſturbances in 
Oliver Cromwell's time.” Such an 
inſatiable thirſt for wealth had their 
good luck excited, that nothing could 
induce them to refiſt recovering the 
buried property, until it was acknow- 
ledged to be a hoax, invented by 
ſome pupils of the reverend divine. 

Orthography and Punctuation, — The 
huſband of a pious woman having 
occation to make a voyage, his wite 
ſent a written requeſt to the preacher 
at the meeting: but inſtead of ſpel. 
ting and pointing it properly, viz, 
« A perſon having gone to ſea, his 
wife delires the prayers of the con- 
gregation;'“ the ſpelled and pointed 
it as follows:—* A perfon having 
gone to ſee his wife, deſires the pray- 
ers of the congregation.” — The 
preacher, a very illiterate apoſtle, 
gave it out accordingly, to the no 
ſmall aſtoniſhment of both married 
and ſingle. 
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MORE benevolent enterprize 
than the eftabliſhment ot the 
Britiſh colony of Sierra Leone, for 
the civihzation of natives of Africa 
In a ſtate of liberty, was never un- 
dertaken by any people. 
It was attempted under many &if. 


advantages. Perhaps, not the leaf 


of theſe, was that enth .aſm ot 
freedom and phiianthropy in which 
thoſe excellent men, who were its 
chief promoters, hoped to impart 
the bleſſings of civilization to a race 
ouce tieated almolt as brutes utterly 

inca- 
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incapable of it, without ſubjecting 
them to thoſe reſtraints which are 
the moſt painful to barbarian and ſa- 
vage natures, but, wanting which, 
there are no inſtances of barbarian 
ferocity having been effectually ſub- 
dued, or of habits of moral order 
and induſtry thoroughly acquired, 

The laſt and the preſent war, by 
ſubjecting the ſhips and cargoes of 
the Sierra Leone to capture at 
ſea, have conſiderably enhanced 
the difficulties of foltering this colo- 
nial eftabliſhment. -Moſt enemies 
would have gloricd to ſpare ſucha 
ſettlement as that at Sierra Leone, 
even all the havock and the ravages 
of war; but, the French took a wan- 
ton pleaſure in endeavouring to de- 
{troy a colony in the proſperity of 
which all civilized humanity ap- 
peared to have a ſtrong intereſt, The 
Britiſh dealers in African flaves, too, 
were, of courſe, no friends to an eſta- 
bliſhment intended to ſhew that the 
negroes were Capable of learning ha- 
bits of induſtry and order, with. 
out being reduced to ſervitude. The 
African princes, who fold their cap- 
tives of war, and even their ſubjects, 
into flavery, were peculiarly adverſe 
to a ſyſtem which threatened them, 
in the end, with the lofs of all their 
cuſtomers in that traffic. Beſides, 
the ſettlement and rearing of an in- 
fant colony can never be from the 
very firſt a profitable mercantile un- 
dertaking, nor is ever to be accom- 
pliſhed without a ſtruggle with many 
difficulties, and a conſiderable waſte 
of lives and other expence. 

The original capital of the Com- 
pany was 230,000]. ſterling. They 
had entered upon their undertaking 
about one year before the com- 
mencement of the laſt war. In the 
firſt inſtance, they had intended little 
more than to eſtabliſh a ſecure fac- 
tory for peaceable and honourable 
trade with the native Africans 
of the regions adjacent to Sierra 
Leone. They were, however, ſoon 
induced to offer ſettlements at the 
ſame place to nearly 1200 free blacks 
from Nova Scotia, perſons who had 
gained their freedofn by taking part 
with Great Britain in the American 
War, reat inconvenience began, 


ſoon after, to ariſe from the com- 
pany's want of an authority ade. 
quate to the controul of thole free 
blacks. They landed at Sierra 
Leone, in the year 1792; but, epide. 
mic ſickneſs, the periodical rains, 
and the characteriitic idleneſs and 
turbulence of thoſe people, hinder. 
ed them, for ſome time, from doing 
any thing conſiderable in the cult. 
vation of the lots of land which the 
company aſſigned to them. The 
company cultivated, with better 
ſuccefs, a plantation of their owa, 
and a garden of experiments, in 
which their chief object was to pro— 
vide feeds and plants for the ſettlers, 
In 1794, they opened an intercourſe 
with the Foulahs, an inland people 
conſiderably civilized; and with a 
view to future commerce with that 
nation, endeavoured to eftabliſh a 
factory on the higher part of the 
river, which they were afterwards 
obliged to abandon. That {ame 
year the company loſt, upon the 
taking of the ſettlement by a French 
ſquadron, property to the value of 
52,000], ſterling. Within two years 
from the commencemeat of the un- 
dertaking, they had expended upon 
it not leſs than xi10,0001, 

In1798, there wasatowncalled Free. 
town, conſiſting of about 300 houſes, 
and many public buildings. There 
were three wharfs. The govern- 
ment-houſe, fituate fo as to com— 
mand the town and harbour, was 
protected by a paliſade, and by ſix 
pieces of cannon. The inhabitants 
of the colony were about 1200: of 
theſe, fifteen were ſhopkecpers, 
twenty or twenty-five fiſhermen, ten 
or fifteen trading ſhip-maſters, own. 
ers of {mall veſflels, twelve or fifteen 
ſeamen, twenty labourers employed 
by the company, tour ſchool-maſ- 
ters; about one-half of the whole 
population petty farmers, the reſt 
mechanics. The number of the 
Europeans reſident in the colony, 
was from twenty to thirty. About 
300 or 400 free natives wrought as 
labourers, for wages, on the farms in 
the colony. Theſe native labourers 
had the merit of expending ſcarce 
any part of their wages in the pur- 
chaſe of ſpirituous liquors, Between 
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100 and 200 of the natives came daily 
to Free-town, t exchange articles of 
African produce for Britiſh manu. 
factures. Many of theſe came in 
Canoes, from a diſtance of between 
$0 aud 1co miles. 

In 18co, to controul the turbu— 
Tence of the blacks from Nova Sco- 
tia, a Charter of Juſtice was obtain. 
ed; and a ſmall military force from 
Goree was ſtationed at Sierra Leone, 
Seven thouſand pounds wereallotted 
by parliament to the company for 
the erection of a fort: and 3000], 
more were promiſed for the ſame 
uſe. Government, about the ſame 
time paid 10,0001. to the company 
for their expence in ſettling the 
blacks from Nova Scotia. And 
goool. were alſo voted by parlia- 
ment, in ſupport of the civil govern. 
ment of the colony, 

About the ſame time the direc. 
tors of the company's affairs, upon 
a propoſition from the Duke of Port. 
land, then ſecretary of ſtate, agreed 
to receive into the colony the Ma- 
roons from the iſland of Jamaica, 
They had a promiſe from govern- 
ment of an allowance to defray the 
expence of ſettling the Maroons in 
Africa; and they were encouraged 
to expect an increaſe of the ſum an- 
nually voted in parliament, equal 
to the expence which government 
would, by this arrangement, be re- 
Heved from, on account of the Ma- 
roons ſeparately. 'The Maroons ar- 
rived ſeaſonably, in the month of 
October, 1800. Their aſſiſtance was 
then of great uſe to quell an inſur- 
rection of the Nova-Scotia blacks, 
who had endeavoured to ſeize the 
government of the colony, Of the 
inſurgents, three were killed in 
the conteſt; many were taken and 
brought to trial; three were con- 
demned to death, and executed; ſe- 
veral were baniſhed; ſoine of the 
ringleaders eſcaped, among the na- 
tives, into the interior of the country. 

After thcſe events, it was thought 
that moſt of the primary difficulties 
had been ſurmounted; but, whe. 
ther excited by the runaway inſur— 
gents, and by the dealers in the 
flaye-trade, or hoping to ſeize and 
divide the whole goods of the co- 
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loniſts, as a ſpoil, or fearing a project 
of ambition in the Engliſh to ex. 
tend their dominion wide over the 
inland country, a body of the na- 
tives of the Timmaney, led on by 
two of the fugitive inſurgents, made 
an attack about day-break on the 18th 
of November, 1801, on the unfiniſh. 
ed fort, within which the govern. 
ment houſe was ſituate. They were 
repulſed not without ſome loſs of 
lives on both ſides. I hey were af. 
terwards compelled to retire from a 
ſituation which they had occupied, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the colony. A truce was concluded ; 
but it was believed that the Tim. 
manee chiefs would employ this in- 
terval in endeavours to form a more 
extenſive alliance of the natives, 
wholly to expel the Engliſh ſettlers 
from that part of Africa. Sixty- 
five ſoldiers were brought from 
Goree, and a ſhip of war remained 
in the river, for the defence of the 
ſettlement: but, in the mean time, 
trade and cultivation were almoſt 
wholly interrupted. It became un- 
ſafe tor the coloniſts to venture out 
to any diſtance beyond the near vi. 
cinity of Freetown; and in their in- 
dolence and deſpondency, the people 
of that place began to wiſh and ex. 
pect that the colony would be aban- 
doned. 

In 1802, Parliament again voted 
10,0001, to the company, for the 
neceſſary annual expence of the ſet. 
tlement. It was exactly at this ſum 
that the expence had been eſtimated 
by the directors. In February, 1803, 
it was intimated to the directors, as 
the opinion of Lord Hobart, that it 
would be for the advantage of the 
colony, that the civil and military 
power ſhould be entirely transferred 
from the company to the Britiſh go. 
vernment. he directors, upon 
this, came to a pauſe in their un- 
dertakings, for the neceſſary govern. 
ment and ſupplies. The Briuſh go. 
vernment had ſent out Capt. Hallo. 
well to make certain inveſtigations 
reſpecting the condition of the ſet- 
tlement; and, till his report ſhould 
be received, were unwilling either 
to accept the ſurrender of the com- 
pany's civil and military powers, — 
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to procure the renewal of the yearly 
grant from parliament. But in Fe- 
bruary, 1803, Captain Day arrived 
from England to aſſume, by / com- 
peny's appointment, the direction of 
the affairs of the colony He im— 
mediately formed a militia of 270 
men; erected blockhouſes for tem- 
porary defence; began a ſtone wall, 
conſtructed to give permanent de- 
fence againſt any attempts of the 
natives, and to reſiſt cannon pointed 
againſt it from the ſea; raiſed a bit- 
tery of eight guns on a point of land 
commanding the bay and the ſhip— 
ping in the harbour; and ſore-animat- 
ed the ſpirit of the coloniſts, that cul- 
tivation began to be reſumed. 

Captain Hallowell had arrived at 
Sierra Leone, on the 12th'of Janua- 
ry, 1803. He found the colony in a 
ſituation of extreme wretchedneſs. 
During a ſtay of about a fortnight, 
he made the proper enquiries with 
great diligence; but he ſeems to 
have, too ſoon and too eagerly, em- 
braced an opinion that the ſettle- 
ment ought to be abandoned. He 
reported to government, at his re- 
turn, that the Maroons were dil- 
ſatisfied with their ſituation, as one 
in which they could not poſlibly 
find ſubſiſtence; that they could 
not raiſe yams nor corn, on account 
of the ravages of an inſect which 
they named the bug-a-bug; that 
proviſions of all forts were excel. 
tively ſcarce and dear; that there 
were tew veltiges of cultivation in 
the very environs of Freetown; that 
its inhabitants, and all the colony, 
lived in almoſt hourly terror and 
danger from the hoſtilities of the 
natives; that the whole body of the 
coloniſts lived in extreme deſpond- 
ency as to their ſituation, and ex- 
pected that it would be ſoon entire- 
ly abandoned. His informationas to 
the poſſibilities of trade, fortifica- 
tion, and culture, tended all to re» 
preſent the ſettlement as not worthy 
to be kept. 

The explanations of the directors 
and their eee ſeem to have ſince 
ſatisfied government, that, at Sierra 
Leone, Capt. Hallowell had viewed 
things in a light ſomewhat too unfa- 
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vourable. #+* has been found alſo, 
that the black- from Nova Scotia, 
and the Maro , could not, in good 
fai h be entircly bandoned by the 
Britiſh government, and would in 
any other ſituation occaſion an ex- 
pence to it, perhaps greater than 
may be ſufficient to preſerve and re- 
ſtore the colony of Sierra Leone, 
Expectations are allo in.ulged, that, 
upon the entire abolition of the 
llave-trade, the colony may obtain 
a tiyvuniihing trade with the natives, 
in the exchange of Britiſh manufac— 
tures fur the raw roduce of the in- 
land parts of Africa. 

Upon tnete conficertions, the ſet. 
tlement is not to be abandoned; and 
its civil and military authorities are 
to be, in future, under the imme— 
diate. adminiftration of the Britiſh 
government. 

A gentieman who arrived from 
Sierra Leone, in the Penguin ſloop 
of war, gives the following particu— 
lars of a melancholy circumſtance 
which occurred on the coaſt of Afri- 
ca, a few days previous to his de. 
parture on the 1ſt of June: 

A boat from the Inconſtant fri. 
gate, which was cruiſing off the 
conſt, was ſent un frore with four- 
teen hands; their object was to ſeize 
ſome French projeriy, ef wiich 
they had got i1:rormation, On their 
landing the natives attacked and mal. 
ſacred the entire party, except one 
young midſhipman of the name of 
Kelly, who fortunarely eſcaped 
by concealing himſelt among ſome 
buſhes, where he remained for two 
days. On the morning of the third 
he perceived another boat coming 
towards the ſhore, which had been 
ſent to learn what had become of 
the party. In endeavouring to gain 
the beach he was intercepted, and 
ſeized by the murderers of his com- 
panions; who, on ſeeing the boat ad- 
vance in an hoſtile manner, and fire 
on them, ſtripped and bound the 
boy, lighted a fire, and made a ſignal 
to thoſe in the boat, that if they 
did not deſiſt firing they would in- 
ſtantly ſacrifice him; on this the 
boat returned to the frigate, finding 
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that any interference would only 
haſten his deſtruction. The circum- 
ſtance being made known to the 
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ON TEMPERANCE. 


Imitated from Horace, B. i. Ode 22. 
"PHE man that leads a sober life, 
Obsequious to his careful wife, 
Abstains from all high season'd food, 
And drinks no more than does him good; 


He needs no case of costly drams, 

Nor hamper stufPd with tongues and hams; 
Much less the pills that quacks may put, 
Nor potzonous draughts of doctor's stuff * 


Whether through half-starv'd France he 
goes, 

Or traversing th' unmelting snows 

That crown the Alps and Appennines, 

On frogs and stinking rabbits dines, 

Or tempts the Volga's barbarous flood, 

Where Tartars feed on horses' blood. 


For late, on my return to college, 

eq" * rp» . 

The scat of Temperance and knowledge, 
A spotted fiend + with fevers ard, 
Aud poisonous breath, the town alarm'd; 
No lyux or leopard fiercer ranges 
Amonzst the Hindyos on the Ganges, 

Or hauuts the much-fam'd banks of Nile, 
Where lurks the treach'rous crocodile, 
Yet taking Temp'rance to my aid, 
Undaunted through close lanes I stray'd, 
And brav'd the monster, void of fear— 
He found no focd for fevers here. 


Place me amidst th* eternal frost 
Tat reigns on Lapland's des rt coast, 
Where n5t a flower or cheerful green, 
Or $carce a cabbage-stem is seen; 
But clouds, and fogs, and darkness drear 
Obscure ard sadden halt the year. 
Place me beneath the torrid zone, 
Where scarce a crazy; hut is known, 
To Temperance while my vows I pay, 
And sing her praise and offspring gay; 
Fair Health my cares shall still beguile 5, 
And sweetly prattle, swectly smile. 
* Nec venenatis gravid: Sagtttis, &c. 
Theo small pox. 
In terra domibits negatd, 
$ Dulce riddenlem, 
ON rukE BIRTH or AN INFANT. 
THAI morn that usher'd thee to life, my 
chilaà, 
Saw thee in tears, while all around thee 
snd; 
When summon'd hence tothy eternal sleep, 
Oh! may*st thou smile, tho? all around thee 
weep. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES, 
E QUEEN'S PALACE, July 10, 1805. 


Is Majeſty in Council was this 
1 day pleaſed to declare the 
Right Hon, John Jeffereys earl 
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governor of Sieria Leone, the ber 
was ranſomed for 4ol. ſome days 
after. 


NEWS, &c. 


Camden, Lord Preſident of his Ma- 
jeſty's Moſt Honourable Privy Coun. 
cil, (vice Viſcount Sidmouth.) 

His Majeſty havtng been 13 
to appoint the Right Hon. Robert 
Stewart, commonly called Lord 
Viſcount Caſtlereagh, to be one of 
his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries 
of State, he was this day ſworn in 
accordingly, (vice earl Camden.) 

His majeſty having been pleaſed 
to deliver the cuſtody of the Seals 
of the Dutchy and County Palatine 
of Lancaſter to the Right Hon. 
Dudley lord Harrowby, the oath of 
Chancellor of the ſaid Dutchy was, 
this day, by his Majeſty's command, 
adminiſtered to his Lordſhip, (vice 
the Earl of Buckinghamſhire.) 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE. 
Encloſure from Rear-admiral Drury te 
V. Marſden, Ejq. 

Loire at Sea, June 2<, 

Str, I have much pleaſure in 
annonncing to you the capture of 
the Valiant, of Bourdeaux, a fri. 
gate privateer, carrying 39 guns and 
240 men, by his majeſty's ſhip un- 
der my command, in lat. 49. 30. 
lon. 16. 20. after a very hard chace 
of twelve hours; when nearly with. 
in gun-ſhot, the Melampus and 
Brilliant hove in ſight on the wea— 
ther-bow, which obliged her to bear 
up, and threw her into our hands 
about two hours ſooner than ſhe 
otherwiſe would have been. She is 
reckoned to be one of the moſt com- 
plete ſhips ever fitted out at Bour- 
deaux, and is perfectly calculated to 
be taken into his majeſty's ſervice ; 
had been twenty days from Bour- 
deaux, was victualled and ſtored 
for four month's cruize; the only 
capture ſhe has made is the Lord 
Charles Spencer, Halifax packet. 

FRED. MAiTLAND. 

[The Gazette alſo contains a let. 
ter trom Capt. Daſhwood, of the 
Bacchante, off the Havannah, an- 
nouncing the capture on the 14th of 
May of the Spaniſh ſchooner Felix, 
a letter of marque, pierced tor 10 

guns, 
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guns, but only ſix mounted, with 
42 men, commanded by Franciſco 
Lopez, laden with coffee and bees- 
wax, trom the Havannah to Vera 
Cruz. ; 
Encloſures from Rear-admiral Dacres, 
Commander in Cie at Jamatca. 
Schooner Gracieuſe, April 11. 
Six, I beg leave to inform you, at 
one P.M. on the gth inſtant, I fell 
in with and captured a large Spaniſh 
ſchooner, from St. Domingo to Porto 
Rico, with paſſengers. At ſix A. XI. 
ſaw a ſtrange fail to the eaſtward; 
ſhe proved to be a floop under 
French colours. I chaced her, firing 
ſeveral ſhots at her, within gun-fhot 
of the forts of St. Domingo. Find. 
ing it impoſſible to take her, I gave 
chace to a brig to the weſtward ; 
ſhe proved to be an American. At 
half paſt four ſaw a ſchooner ſtand- 
ing out of St. Domingo, ſteering di— 
rect for us. I was informed by the 
Spamiards on-board that ſhe was a 
French national ſchooner. I imme— 
diately hauled out with my prize, 
that I might have ſea- room, in caſe 
ſhe attempted to retreat ; this being 
accompliſhed, at eight ſhortened fail, 
and hove-to, with the prize under 
the lee quarter. At half paſt eight, 
the ſchooner, windward, edged down 
within muſket-ſhot, and opened a 
very heavy fire of muſketry and 
great guns, which was immediately 
returned by the Gracieuſe, under 
my command. At nine, he bore 
down, with an intention of boarting, 
but met with ſo warm a reception, 
that obliged him to haul his wind; 
he continued the engagement. At 
twenty minutes paſt nine made a ſe— 
cond attempt to board, Finding it 
impoſhble, made all ſail, firing his 
ſtern-chaſers and muſketry. At 
eleven he tacked, and ſtood in for 
the land. I immediately opened a 
very heavy fire of grape and can- 
niſter, with ſmall arms, which con- 
tinued till half paſt three A.M. at 
which time he ran on ſhore on Point 
Vizoa. Finding the reef all round 
him, I hove to within halt a mile 
from the reef, until half paſt four; 
I then ſew him going along ſhore 
with his ſweeps; made all fail in 
chace. At halt paſt ſeven, obſerved 


him haul in for the land, At a quar- 
ter paſt eight run her on ſhore on 
Point de Selina, and landed her crew 
off the bowſprit. I ran in, and came 
to in four fathoms water, with 
ſprings on the cable; out boat, and 
ſent a hawſer on-board her, with an 
intention, if poſſible, to get her off; 
but when I got on-board, from the 
number of ſhot holes between wind 
and water, ſhe had completely filled. 
She was as fine a veſſel of her claſs 
as ever | ſaw, and would have done 
for his majeſty's ſervice. Her force 
conſiſted in a beautiful long braſs 
twelve-pounder, mounted on acircle 
in midſhips, which I hive got on 
board ; two long braſs four-pounders, 
and four braſs ſwivels, three-pound. 
ers, with 96 men, armed with ſmall 
arms Finding it impoſſible for the 
boats to do any thing, from the 
heavy ſurf onthe beach, I continued 
here until moruing, and ſent the 
boats at half-paſt three A. M. under 
the command of Meſſrs. Higgins 
and M*Gill, in order to take out the 
long gun, and deſtroy the veſſel, 
which was effectually completed by 
them, T. B. SMITH. 

Papillon, Savanna La Mar, 

April 15. 

Six, Having anchored at Savanna 
La Mar, I gained intelligence from 
the maſter of a droger, that a Spa- 
niſh felucca rigged privateer was off 
the weſt end, to the very great an. 
noyance of the coaſt, and, being 
very apprehenſive ſhe might make 
her eſcape ſhould I go after her in 
the Papillon, 1 judged it belt to try 
and take her by ſtratagem; I ac. 
cordingly got one of the merchant 
ſhips' ſhallops, and diſpatched Lieut. 
Prieur, with twenty-five men, dil. 
guiſing her as a droger ; at eight the 
ſame evening, he fell in with the pri- 
vateer cloſe under the land; Lieut, 
Prieur, in a very cool and brave 
manner, allowed her to row along. 


ide, and made herſelt faſt before ſhe 


diſcovered her miſtake, he then or- 


dered the men from below, tired a 
volley of muſketry into her, and 
boarded; and I am happy to inform 
you, in four minutes ſhe was com- 
oor eng in our poſſeſſion. She proves to 
e the Conception, Spaniſh privateer, 
_ of 
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of one braſs three-pounder and 
e nat men, out twenty-five 
days from Manchoneal harbour, in 
the iſland of Cuba, and had made no 
captures. The lofs of the enemy 
was ſeven men killed or drowned, 
and eight badly wounded ; we, I am 
happy to ſay, had only two ſlightly 
wounded, WILLI WooLSEY. 
Franchiſe, off Curagoa, April 25. 
810, | have the honour to inform 
you, that on my arrival oft the town 
of this iſland, on the 24th inſtant, 
we obſerved a ſchooner to leeward 
of us; on ſtanding for her ſhe hauled 
in under the fort of Port Maria, and 
Came to an anchorage; we followed, 
ard after about an hour's firing at 
the fort end her, we had the ſatis— 
faction to get her out ; ſhe proves to 
be a tender to the Dutch trigate 
Kelen Hafshler, now lying at Cu- 
rYacoa, and commanded by a lieute— 
nant with thirty-five men, twenty- 
four of which, with the lieutenant 
and jurgeon, were oreboard when 
taken polleſiion of; the reſt made 
their eſcape on ſhore; we have one 
man very badly wounded, and two 
ſlightly; ſome of our rigging cut, 
but not materially damaged. 
Joun MuR RA. 
[The Gazette alſo contained the 
copy of a letter from Rear-admirat 
Cochrane, dated Northumberland, at 
Barbadoves, 4th of June ult. which 
ſtates, that he had received a letter 
from Capt. Nourſe, of the ſhip Bar— 
badoes, ſtating his having captured 
the French ſchooner privateer La 
Delirte, of fourteen guns, and ſe— 
venty-one men; likewiſe a letter 
from Capt. Cribb, of the Kings. 
fiſher, having captured the Spamith 
Privateer Danas, of four guns and 
fifty-ſeven men. 


The Articles of Impeachment 
againſt Lord Melville are in ſub— 
ſtance as follows : 

Article 1. That Lord Melville, 
whilſt he enjoyed the 'lreaſurerſhip 
of the Navy, and previous to the 
ioth of January, 1786, did take 
out of the money entruſted to him 
the ſum of 10, ol. or ſome other 
large ſum, and convert the ſame to 
his own uſe; and did continue ſuch 
fraudulent converſion, after the 
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paſſing the act of parliament for re. 
gulating the office of treaſurerſhip 
of the navy; and did, percmptorily 
refuſe to reveal the application of 
the faid 10,000]. 

2. That Lhe permitted Alexander 
Trotter illegally to draw from the 
Bank of England, for other than na- 
vy lervices, large ſums of money, 
and to depoſit it in the Bank of 
MefIrs. Coutts in his own name, 
and ſubject to his own controul. 

3. This charges nearly the ſame, 
ſomewhat more technically and at 
large, and adds, that Lord Melville 
knew that Trotter made pront of 
the public money. 

4. States, that after the act of par- 
lament, Lord Melville ſtill con. 
tinued to draw conſiderable ſums out 
of the Bank, which he converted 
io frandulent purpoſes, 

The 5th ſtates the accommodation 
which Trotter was in the habit of 
attording Lord Melville, and the de. 
ſtruction of the vouchers, 

The 6th is exemplary of the fore. 
going, ſtating the circumſtances of 
the 23, gol. advanced by Trotter. 

The qth Article merely charges 
the deſtruction of vouchers. —'t he 
$th, that Trotter acted for Mel. 
ville as private agent, without any 
ſalary, and was frequently in advance 
to him from 10 to 20,0089], — The 
gth. reſpects the iſſue of certain 
ſums from the Exchequer and the 
Bank, to the hands ot Mark Sprott, 
for the purpoſes of private advan- 
tage, or other purpoſes not naval, 

The managers have liberty to 
add to the ſaid articles, 

On Friday morning, July 12, the 
royal tamily ſet out tor Weymouth. 
About ten, the Horle Guards, and 
the King's own Staftordihire Militia, 
were drawn up in Windſor Cattle 
Court-yard, Great numbers of the 
inhabitants of Windſor were aflem. 
bled. A few minutes beforeeleven, 
the royal family came out of the 


caſtle, and entered their carriages ; 


their majeſties in a chariot and four, 
and the princeiles intwo coaches and 
four, with their attendants; eſcorted 
by a party of the royal Horſe-Guards. 
The royal party after dining at 
Demezi's, Hartford-bridge, e 
their 
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their journey about three o'clock; 
they ſupped at the Star Inn, Ando- 
ver, about nine, where the Princetles 
Sophia and Amelia, finding them— 
ſelves fatigued, went to bed Their 
majeſties and the other princeſles 
purſued their journey to Saliſbury, 
and Woodgate's Inn, where they ar- 
rived at one o'clock, and took ten. 
They then went on to ”Plandford and 
Dorcheſter, where they changed 
horſes at the Antelope. When they 
had got about four miles from Dor— 
cheſter, one of the leading horſes in 
the king's carriage ran a nail in one 
or his feet, which ſo completely 
Jamed him, that their majeſties were 
obliged to go into Weymouth with 
only one pair of horſes. 

Weymouth had been in a great 
buitle for ſeveral days with prepara- 
tions for the reception of the royal 
family. Numbers fat up all night 
to be gratified with the ſight of their 
arrival; and by four o'clock in the 
morning of Saturday the entrance to 
the town from the London road was 
crowded. A few minutes betore 
five their majeſties, and the prin- 
ceſſes Elizabeth, Auguſta, and Mary, 
arrived to the great gratification of 
the inhabitants. The windows and 
ſtreets were filled, and they were re— 
ceived with huzzas and every de. 
monſtration of joy. Their majeſ- 
ties went to bed. Soon after nine 
o'clock his majeſty roſe, and after 
breakfaſt, came out of the lodge, ac- 
conpanied by the Duke of Cumber- 
land. His majeſty appeared in ex- 
cellent health and ſpirits, and not in 
the leaſt tatigued by his journey, 
Sir Brook Watſon, Sir Harry Bur— 
rard Neale, Captains Towry, C. 
Foot, and Elphinſtone, the officers 
of the ſtaff of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, General Fitzroy, and ſeveral 
Hanoverian oflicers, paid their re— 
ſpects to his mejeſty, and congratu- 
lated him upon his ſlate arrival. his 
majeſty in a hort time mounted his 
horſe, and rode to the camps, after 
having reviewed which, he rode to 
the pier-head; and viewed the im- 
provements that have lately been 
made upon the eſtate of the late Sir 
W. Pulteney. 

We are happy to add, that his 


majeſty's eyes are ſo much better, 
that he no longer wears a green 
hade. 

On the day his majeſty left town 
(or rather Windfor), the parlia— 
ment was prorogued by commiſſion, 
At which time the Lord Chancellor, 
as Speaker of the Lords Commiſhon. 
ers, addrefi-d both Houſes of Par- 
lie ment in the following ſpeech : 

My Lords and Gentlemen, We have 
It in command from his majeſty to ex- 
preſs the ſatisfaction with which he 
his obſerved the proofs you have 
given in the courſe of the preſent 
lion, of your conſtant regard for 
the bonour of his crown, and the in— 
tereſis of his dominions; and parti— 
cularly the meaſures which you 
have adopted tor ſtrengthening his 
maijeſty's hands at this important 
conjuntcture, by the augmentation of 
the Jiſpoſeable military force of the 
Kingdom. 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, His 
majeſty has directed us particularly 
to thank you in his majeſty's name, 
for the zeal wand liberality with 
winch you have granted the large 
ſupplics which the neceſſity of the 
public fervice has required. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, His majeſty 
has not yet been enabled to commu- 
nicate to you the rctult of the nego. 
Clations in which he is engaged with 
powers on the continent; but you 
may reſt alſured that no ſtep will be 
omitted on his majeſty's part, for pro- 
moting fuch a concert as may af. 
tord the beſt proſpect of reltoring 
general and permanent tranquillity ; 
or may, it necetſary, furniſh the 
means of repelling with vigour the 
conti:ued encroachments on the part 
of tlie French government, which 
threaten every day, more and more, 
the liberty and independence of all 
the natiun> of Europe. 

J hen a commiſhon tor proroguing 
the parliainwit was read. Aiter 
which the Le Chancellor ſaid: 

My Lords and '.mtlemm, By virtue 


of his majeſty's commuſtion under the 


Great Seal, to us and other lords 
directed, and now read, we do, in 


his majelty's name, and in obe- 


dience to his commands, pro- 
rogue this parliament to Thurſday 
the 


- — — torn 
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TO 


the twenty-ſecond day of Auguſt 
next, to be then here holden; and 
this parliament 15 accordingly pro- 
rogued to i hurſday the twenty-ſe- 
cond day of Auguſt next. 

We mentioned in our laſt the coro- 
nation of Bonaparte as King of 
Italy. — At the opcuing of the legif. 
tative body at Milan, a new order of 
Enighthood for the kingdom of Italy 
was announced, to conſiſt of ſixty 
grcat officers, one hundred command- 
ers, and five hundred knights. It is 

ntitled ½%e Order of the Iron Crown, 
and is to bear asa motto the ſentence 
quoted in our Jaſt, Eugene Beau- 
harno1s is to be viceroy in the Ita— 
Jian kingdom, and Melzi continues 
in bis former ütuation of vice-preſi— 
gent, with the benefit of remainder 
to his family. It is ordered by an 
imperial and royal decree, that the 
viceroy of Italy is to bear the title of 
vcrene Highnels, and ſhall {it on the 
throne to which his majeſty's por. 
trait is fixed, but ſhall keep his head 
nricovered ; his highneſs, on enter- 
ing the church, and on all other 
eccaſions where his majeſty is not 
preſent, ſhall be received like the 
King himſelf; and the princes and 
princeſſes, the emperor's brothers 
and ſiſters, whenever they go to Mi— 
tan, ſhall firſt pay a viſit to the vice. 
roy, whereupon he will viſit them in 
return. Whena crowned head, in ami- 
fy or alliance with France arrives at 
Milan, the viceroy ſhall firſt bid ſuch 
prince welcome. No perſon is per- 
mitted to fit down in his preſence 
without his leave, except the princes 
and princeſſes, who may take their 


feats at the ſame inſtant with him; 


and laſtly, whenever the king goes 
to vilit any individual, the maſter of 
the houſe muſt go to the door of the 
carriage to receive him. | 

It is mentioned 1n a letter from 
Milan, of the zd ult. that there is 
an intention of hortly removing the 
feat of the Italian government to 


Rome, which Europe is here re- 


minded, was“ the ancient Metro— 
polis of the World.” 

The ſplended diadem, which 
Bonaparte preſents to the Pope, was 
Exhibited at Milan, and Cardinal 
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Feſch is charged to offer it to his 
Holineſs. The diadem, or tiara, 
was made at Paris: it is richly fet 
with diamonds, rubies, &c, and 
there is an emerald at the top of it, 
{ſupporting the croſs, weighing an 
ounce and three quarters. This 
large emerald had been preſerved 
for ſeveral ages in the treaſury of 
the Vatican, and is now g:ven back 
to the Pope, by Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte left Milan on the 13th 
of May to viſit his Italian pro- 
vinces, On the 17th, he was at 
Genoa, And that which every one 
expected, who has watched the am- 
bition and policy of Bonaparte as 
to what has regarded the ſtates of 
Italy, has come to paſs ; he has u- 
nited the Ligurian Republic, or Ge. 
noa, not with his kingdom of Italy, 
but with the French empire. This 
took place on the 2d of June. The 
refuſal of Great Britain to acknow. 
ledge the Ligurian Republic, is 
the principal reaſon aſſigned for in- 
corporating the latter ſtate with the 
French empire. How this motive 
can ſatisfy Auſtria, or any power in- 
tereſted in the fate of Italy, or the 
relative ſtate of Europe, it is impoſ- 
ſible to conjecture. Genoa, under 
the protection of the French flag, is, 
indeed, to be put out of fear from 
the ſtates of Barbary and their de. 
predations; but, in return, the ma- 
rine of Genoa becomes the diſpoſ— 
able property of France, The whole 
of the ci-devant Liguria is to be di. 
vided into three departments, of 
which Genoa, Savona, and Chiavari, 
will be the chief cities. 

Lucca is annexed to Piombino as 
the appanage of the huſband of the 
Princeſs Eliza, filter to Bonaparte 

Switzerland, it is confidently xe. 
ported, is to be incorporated into 
France, This attempt, although 
it has long been foreſeen and expect. 
ed by every obſerving politician in 
Europe, appears to Cauſe a very 
conſiderable degree of ſenfation in 
this country, which it can hardly be 
ſuppoſed is not ſurpalled by the ap- 
prehenſions and reſentments of the 
States more nearly and immediately 
intereſied in its fate. The preſent 


year has not produced one favour. 
able 
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able event for the Continent, while 


the naval power of France has re. 
ceived ſuch extraordinary acceſſions, 
the co-operation of Spain in the war, 
and by her own vaſt and incredible 
exertions. To thoſe advantages we 
have now to add, not only the naval 
means and reſources of the Genoeſe 
Republic, but, it is to be feared, the 
approaching occupancy of nearly the 
whole coaſt of Italy in both ſeas. 

The vaſt force of gun-boats collec. 
ting at Algeziras, appears to have 
given riſe to an opinion that an at- 
tack on Gibraltar was meditated by 
the Court of Madrid. —During the 
celebrated ſiege there were never 
more than thirty gun and mortar 
boats employed againſt the garriſon 
at any one time, and now nearly 
double that number are aſſembled. 
This opinion derives fome ſtrength 
from General Moreau's arrival at 
Algeziras on the 12th ult. He had 
been for ſome time before at Tan- 
giers, and was received with every 
poſſtible mark of diſtinction. A let. 
ter of the 17th ſays, he has ſince ar- 
rived in the Spaniſh lines for the 
purpoſe of examining the works of 
Gibraltar. 

Extract of a letter from Gibraltar, 
dated June 15,—* The Spaniards 
appear diſpoſed to quarrel with the 
Americans, having taken this morn— 
ing on? of the gun-veſſels belonging 
the the United States, and carried 
her into Algeziras.“' 

The republican calendar 1s, it is 
ſaid, to be aboliſhed throughout the 
French territory and dependencies, 
on the 22d of September, and one 
hundred days are to be intercalated 
for the purpoſe of bringing back the 
French people to the ancient com- 

utation, aud making them intel. 
ligible to the reſt of Europe. 

FIRE ar WooLwich, —Wool- 
wich Warren has lately received the 
name of“ Royal Arſenal.” The 
old name had its origin from the 
place having formerly been a rabbit 
warren, On the recent royal viſit 
to what was called the Warren, 


where all ordnance ſtores, ammuni- 


tion ſtores, &c. were lodged, his 
majeſty noticed how little appropri- 
ate tht name was to the place, and 


ſuggeſted the propriety of changing 
it to that of Arſenal.” That the 
maſter-general admitted the juſtice 
of the idea, and inſtantly adopted it, 
there can be no doubt. 

At about a quarter betore!eno*clock 
on Sunday night, June zoth, an alarm 
was given, that a fire had broken out 
in a'large range of wooden blue ttore, 
houſes, not far diſtant from the ma.. 
gazine. The royal artiilery were in. 
ſtantly turned out, and ran down to 
the place, when it was found 1mpoſ. 
{ible to ſave any part of the building 
on fire, or any building of the ſame 
deſcription near it. The firſt and 
grand conlideration was to prevent 
the deftruction of the magazine; the 
ſecond to ſave a large clothing ftore, 
in which were ſuits for 8000 men, 
both of which were not more than 
thirty paces from the buildings on 
fire.—The artillerymen aſcended to 
the roof of the magazine, and not- 
withitanding the great heat from the 
buildings on fire, they continued 
there, covering the top of 1t with 
wet blankets and wadmill-tilts (ge- 
nerally uſed to cover large waggons) 
until it was declared out of danger, 
The two buildings conſumed were 
full of what is called dead ammuni— 
tion, ſuch as grape and canniſter ſhot 
in boxes, ready to be ſent to the dif. 
terent garriſons at home and abroad, 
The boxes arte ſuppoſed to be half a 
million in number. The buildings 
conſumed were iituated behind the 
Mote, and were about the length of 
160 or 170 feet, and two ſtories high, 
not a veſtige of whichremains. It was 
not until near four o'clock on Mon- 
day morning that the fire was fo far 


extinguiſhed as to place the maga- | 


zine out of danger. We have one 
painful remark to make on the above 
unfortunate circumſtance; there 1s 
every reaſon to believe that the fire 
did not originate from accident. The 
ſtore-houſes in which 1t broke out 


were by the proper officers locked 


up on Saturday night, and not opens 
ed all day on Sunday: and what 
15 very remarkable, five centinels and 
a watchman gave the alarm at the 
ſame inſtant, and in the ſhorteſt time 
imaginable the blue ſtore howtes 
were ſo far enveloped in flames as 

to 


| 
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to render any attempt to ſave them 
ineffeftual. Some perſons are in 
cuſtody on ſuſpicion, but nothing 
yet has been found out which it 
would be proper to communicate to 
the public, Among other ſuſpi— 
cious circumſtances reſpecting this 
fire, when the engines belonging to 
the yard were brought out, they 
were rendered nearly uſeleſs, by four 
of the braſs ſcrews belonging to the 
leather pipes being injured ſo much, 
that they would not ſcrew together. 
A number of the fire-buckets were 
likewiſe rendered uſeleſs, by being 
Cut, and holes made in them, The 
precaution of doubling the gnards 
at the arſenal has been ſince adopted 
in conſequence of another attempt to 
ſet fire to it, which was diſcovered 
and fruſtrated early on the Saturday 
morning following. 

On Monday evening, May 27, be- 
tween the hours of eight and mine 
o clock, a dreadful fire broke out in 
the warehouſes and workſhops in 
GroſvenorMews, belonging to Smith 
and Turner, Cabinet-makers in Bond 
ſtreet. The flames were not got un- 
der till near eleven at night. Huw. 
ever, the damage, although it was 
conliderable, was not ſo exceſfhve as 
might have been expected from ſuch 
a continuance of fire in the midſt of 


| ſtables and workſhops. The coaches 


and horſes were got clear off, but 
there are eight or nine of the coach- 
houſes, ſtables, &c. burnt down. 

STRASBUR GAH, May 15, — This 
city was laſt night thrown into the 
utmoſt conſternation by the ringing 
of the fire-bell. Juſt before twelve 
o'clock, the flames burſt forth from 
a ſpacious building, formerly be- 
longing to the monks of St. Louis, 
and now employed as a manufactory. 
In the courſe of a ſhort time this 
large building was burnt to the 
ground. Uufortunately, the flames 
communicated to the church of St. 
Louis, which was totally conſumed, 
the tower falling in with a terrible 
craſh. _ — 

Diev.—At St. Peterſburgh, the 
celebrated Frinceſs Garjarin, the fa. 
vourite of the late Paul I. She was 
an amiable and accompliſhed woman, 
and to whom the Englith were under 
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the higheſt obligations for protectiog, 
at the period when that royal maniac 
became ſoenraged againſt the Britiſh, 
She lay in ſtate three days. The 
Britiſh conful the Hon. Mr. Pon- 
ſonby, Mr. Secretary Stewart, and 
five of the foreign miniſters, attended 
the funeral. 

At his villa, at Weſt End in Sur— 
ry, the Earl of Tyrconnel, aged 54 
years, of an apoplettic fit. His lord— 
ſhip dying without a male iſſue, his 
title devolves to his nephew George 
Carpenter. 

By a fall, Admiral Milbank, aged 
84.— Of an apoplexy, Mr. Suett, 
the comedian. 

Mr Corbett, a batchelor, aged 62, 
poffeſſing doll. a-year, ſhot himſelt 
on the 15th of June, at No. 2, Con- 
duit-ſtreet, Bond-ſtreet. Coroner's 
verdict, Lunacy. 

At the late review on Durdham 
Down, one of the Monmouth vo. 
lunteers, over anxious to hear Gene— 
ral Tarleton's addrefs, raiſed himſelf 
by ſtanding on one leg between the 
ſling and barrel of his muſket ; he 
ſhortly tell, and the bayonet ran up 
his chin through his head. He died 
ſoon after. 

On Sunday morning, July 7th 
died, at Graveſend, John Evans, 
Eſq. in the 68th year of his age. He 
had breakfaſted with appetite and 
cheerfulneſs, and had dreiled him- 
ſelf for church; when one of the 
family, with whom about ten min- 
utes betore he had been converling 
in the garden, followed him into the 
houſe with fruit, and found him lite- 
leſs in his chair. 

Arthur Murphy, Eſq. author of 
ſome very popular comedies, tran- 
flator of Tacitus, &c. 

Henry Finch, of Eaſt Hanningheld, 
Eſſe x, farmer. "Three days preceding 
his death he went into a held, having 


a call of nature, where he received a 


ſting in the thigh, which he at firſt 
imagined to be cauſed by a nettle; 
the wound, however, was ſoon at- 
tended with thoſe ſymptoms which 
proved to be the bite of an adder, 
and terminated in his death. 
ERRATUM. 
P. 9. I. 32, for 1798. read 1801. 
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LIFE or BOERHAAVE. 


1 ERMAN BOERHAAVE, an 

illuſtrious phyſician and profeſ. 
for at Leyden, was born Dec. 31, 
1668, at Voorhoot, a ſmall village in 
Holland, about two miles from the 
above city. His father intended him 
for divinity, and, with this view, 
initiated him in letters himſelf, 
About the twelfth year of his age, 
he was afflicted with an ulcer in his 
left thigh, which ſeemed to baffle 
the art of ſurgery, and occaſioned 
ſuch exceſſive pain, as greatly inter- 
rupted his ſtudies; but at length by 
fomenting it with ſalt and wine, he 
effected a cure himſelf, and there. 
upon conceived his firſt thoughts of 
ſtudying phyſic. 

In 1682, he was ſent to the public 
ſchool at Leyden, and, at the expi- 
ration of the year, got into the ſixth 
and higheſt claſs, whence it is cuſ- 
tomary, after ſix months, to be re— 
moved to the univerſity. At this 
juncture his father died, who left 
nine children; of whom Herman, 
though but ſixteen, was the eldeſt. 
He now found himſelf deſtitute of 
parents, protection, advice, or for- 
tune ; and, though he left at his 
death upwards of 200,000l. yet at 
this juncture his circumſtances were 
ſo narrow, that for ſome time he had 
a great difficulty in ſupporting a re- 
putable appearance. But upon his 
ad miſſion into the univerſity, he was 
ad owl, noticed by a friend of 

is father, Mr. Trigland, one of the 
profeſſors of divinity, who procured 
him the patronage of Mr. Daniel Van 
Alphen, burgo-maſter of Leyden ; 
and, by the advice of theſe gentle- 
men, he attended Senguerd's lectures 
on logic, the uſe of the globes, na- 
tural philoſophy, metaphyſics, and 
ethics; he likewiſe attended the 
learned Jacob Gronovius on Greek 
and Latin authors, Rykius on Latin 
Claſſics, rhetoric, chronology, and 
geography; and Trigland and Scaate 
on the Hebrew and Chaldee lan- 
guages, in order to underſtand the 
facred writings in their originals, 

In 1687, he applied to mathema- 
tics, and found the ftudy ſo enter- 
taining, that, after having gone 
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through geometry and trigonometry, 
he proceeded to algebra, under Vol. 
der, in 1689. He now gave a ſpeci— 
men of his learning in an academic 
oration, proving, “ That the doc- 
trine ofEpicurus concerning the chief 
good was well underſtood by Ci. 
cero;” and for this he received the 
gold medal. In 1690 he took a de. 
gree in philoſophy. In his theſis on 
this occalion, with great ſtrength of 
argument, he confuted the ſyitems 
of Epicurus, Hobbes, and Spinoſa. 
After having laid a ſolid foundation 
in all other parts of learning, he pro- 
ceeded to divinity, under the profeſ- 
ſors Trigland and Spanheim; the 
firſt of whom gave lectures on He. 
brew antiquities, the ſecond on eccle. 
ſiaſtical hiſtory. 

Notwithſtanding he was thus far 
qualified for entering into orders, 
which, according to his father's 
intention, he had hitherto chiefly in 
view; yet, ſince his patrimony was 
almoſt exhauſted, ſuch was his eco- 
nomy, that he reſolved, by teaching 
the mathematics, to defray the ex- 
pence attending a ſtill farther ſeries 
of theological ſtudies. By this means 
he not only increaſed his reputation, 
but (what laid the foundation of his 
future fortune) it got him intro- 
duced to the friendſhip of John Van- 
denburg, burgomaſter of Leyden. 
By this new connection he was re— 
commended to the curators, to com- 
pare the Voſſian manuſcripts (pur- 
chaſed in England for the public li- 
brary at Leyden) with the catalogue 
of ſale; which he executed with ſuch 
accuracy as procured him the efteem 
of the univerſity, and recommended 
him in ſo particular a manner to Mr. 


Vandenburg, that this gentleman be- 


came ever after ſolicitous for his ad- 
vancement; and, obſerving the a- 
mazing progreſs Boerhaave made in 
whatever he applied himſelf to, he 
perſuaded him to join the ſtudy of 
phyſic to philoſophy and theology. 
As a relaxation, therefore, from di— 
Vinity, and in complaiſance to this 
gentleman, added to a natural bent 
that way, he dipt into phyſic, being 
duly prepared for it by his acquaint- 

L ance 
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ance with the learned languages, 
mathematics, and natural philoſo. 
phy; and he reſolved to take a de- 
gree in phyſic before his ordination. 
The ſtudy of medicine commencing 
with that of anatomy, he diligently 
peruſed Veſalius, Fallopius, and Bar- 
tholin, oftentimes himſelf diſſecting, 
and attending the public diſſections 
of profeſſor Nuck. He next applied 
himſelf to the fathers of phytic, be. 
ginning with Hippocrates ; and, in 
their chronological order, reading 
carefully all the Greek and Latin 
N but ſoon finding that the 
atter writers „“ were almoſt wholly 
indebted to that prince of phyſicians 
for whatever was valuable in them, 
he reſumed Hippocrates, to whom 
alone in this faculty he devoted him- 
ſelf for ſome time, making extracts, 
and digeſting them in ſuch a manner, 
as to render thoſe ineſtimable re. 
mains of antiquity quite familiar to 
him.” He afterwards made himſelf 
acquainted with the beſt modern au- 
thors, particularly Sydenham. He 
next applied himſelf to chemiſtry, 
which ſo captivated him, that he 
ſometimes ſpent days and nights ſuc. 
ceſſively in the ſtudy and proceſſes 
of this art; and he made alſo a very 
eonſiderable proficiency in botany. 
His progreſs in phylic hitherto was 
without any aſſiſtance frem lectures, 
except thoſe mentioned in anatomy, 
and a few by Profeſſor Drelincourt 
on the theory; nor had he yet any 
thoughts of declining the prieſthood; 
amidſt mathematical, philoſophical, 
anatomical, chemical, and medical, 
reſearches, he ſtill earneſtly purſued 
divinity. He went to the univerſity of 
Harderwick, in Guelderland, and in 
July, 1693, was created M.D. Upon 
his return to Leyden, he ſtill perſiſted 
in his deſign of engaging in the mi- 
niſtry, but found an invincible ob- 
ſtruction to his intention. In a paſ- 
ſage boat where hie happened to be, 
ſome diſcourſe was accidentally ſtart. 
ed about the doctrine of Spinoſa, as 
ſubverſive of all religion; and one 
of the paſſengers, who exerted him. 
ſelf moſt, oppoſing to this philoſo. 
pher's pretended mathematical de- 
monſtrations only the loud invective 
ofa blind zeal, Eocrhaave aſked him 
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calmly, ** Whether he had ever read 
the works of the author he decried ??' 
'The orator was at once ſtruck dumb, 
and fired with filent reſentment. 
Another paſſenger whiſpered the 
perſon next him, tolearn Boerhaave's 
name, and took it down in his pocket. 
book; and, as ſoon as he arrived at 
Leyden, gave it out every where, 
that Boerhaave was become a Spino. 
ſift. Boerhaave, finding that ſuch 
prejudices gained ground, thought 
it imprudent to riſque the refuſal of 
a licence for the pulpit, when he had 
ſo fair a proſpect of riſing by phyſic. 
He now therefore applied himſelf ſe- 
rioully to phyſie, and joined practice 
with reading. 

In 1701, he took the office of lec- 
turer upon the inſtitutes of phyſic; 
and delivered an oration on the 18th 
of May, the ſubject of which was a 
recommendation of the ſtudy of Hip. 
pocrates ; apprehending that, either 
through indolence or arrogance, this 
founder of phyſic had been ſhame- 
fully Selene by thoſe whoſe au— 
thority was likely to have too great 
weight with the ſtudents of medi- 
cine, He officiated as a profeſſor, 
with the title of lecturer only, till 
1709, When the profeſlorſhip of me- 
dicine and botany was conferred on 
him; his inaugural oration was upon 
the ſimplicity of true medicinal ſci. 
ence, wherein, exploding the falla. 
cies and oſtentation of alchemiſtical 
and metaphyſical writers, he rein- 
ſtates medicine on the ancient found. 
ation ofobſervation and experiments. 
In a few years he enriched the phy lic. 
garden with ſuch a number of plants, 
that it was found neceſſary to enlarge 
it to twice its original extent, In 
1714, he arrived to the higheſt dig. 
nity in the univerſity, the rectorſhip; 
and, at its expiration, delivered an 
oration on the method of obtaining 
certainty in phylics. 

In 1728, he was elected of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris ; and, 
in 17309, of the Royal Society of 
London. In 1718, he ſucceeded Le 
Mort in the profeſſorſhip of chemiſ- 
try ; and made an oration on this 
ſubject, That chemiſtry was capa- 
ble of clearing itſelf from its own 
errors,” Auguſt, 1722, he was _— 

111, 
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ill, and confined to his bed for fix 
months, with exquiiite arthriticpains; 
he ſuffered another violent illneſs in 
1727; and, being threatened with a 
relapſe in 1729, he found himſelf 
under the neceſſity of reſigning the 
proteſſorſhips of botany and chemiſ- 
try. This gave occaſion to an ele— 
gant oration, in which he recounts 
many fortunate incidents of his life, 
and returns his grateful acknowledg- 
ments to thoſe who contributed 
thereto, Yet he was not leſs aſſi- 
duous in his private labours till the 
year 1737, when a difficulty of breath- 
ing firit ſeized him, and afterwards 

radually increaſed. Ina letter to 
13 Baffand, he writes thus of 
himſelf: „An impoſthumation of 
the lungs, which has daily increaſed 
for theſe laſt three months, almoſt 
ſuffocates me upon the leaſt motion: 
if it ſhould continue to increaſe with. 
out breaking, I muſt ſink under it; 
if it ſhould break, the event is ſtill 
dubious; happen what may, why 
ſhould I be concerned? fince it can- 
not be but according to the will of 
the Supreme Being, what elſe ſhould 
I deſire? God be praiſed! Mean 
time, I am not wanting in the uſe of 
the moſt approved remedies, in or- 
der to mitigate the diſeaſe, by pro. 
moting maturation, no Ways anxious 
about the ſucceſs of them: I have 
lived to upwards of ſixty-eight years, 
and always cheerful.” Finding alſo 
unuſual pulſations of the artery in 
the right ſide of the neck, and inter- 
miſſions of the pulſe, he concluded 
there were polypous concretions be. 
tween the heart and lungs, with a 
dilatation of the veſlels. Sept. 8, 
1738, he wrote his caſe to Dr. Mor- 
timer, ſecretary of the Royal So- 
ciety ; and for ſome days there were 
flattering hopes of his recovery ; but 
they ſoon vaniſhed, and he died the 
23d of the ſame month, aged almoſt 
ſeventy. 

No profeſſor was ever attended in 
public as well as private lectures by 
ſo great a number of ſtudents, from 
ſuch different and diſtant parts, for 
ſo many years ſucceſſively: none 
heard him without conceiving a vene- 
ration for his perſon at the ſame time 
they expreſſed their ſurprize at his 
prodigious attainments; and it may 
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be juſtly affirmed, that none in ſo 
private a ſtation ever attracted a more 
univerſal eſteem. He united to an 
uncommon genius, and extraordinary 
talents, the qualities of the heart 
which gave them ſo great a value to 
ſociety. He amaſſed greater wealth 
than ever any phyſician in that coun- 
try had done from the practice of 
phyſic, which was owing as much at 
leaſt to his economy as the largeneſs 
of his fees; he was falſely accuſed 
of penuriouſneſs, for he was liberal 
to the diſtreſſed, but without often. 
tation: his manner of obliging his 
friends was ſuch, that they often 
knew not, unleſs by accident, to 
whom they were indebted, In 
friendſhip he was ſincere, conſtant, 
and affectionate; he was communi. 
cative without conceitedneſs, and 
zealous, though diſpathonate, in con- 
tending for truth; ſo unmoved was 
he by detraction, as to ſay, “ The 
ſparks of calumny will be preſently 
extinct of themſelves, unleſs you 
blow them.” 

From the time of the learned Hip- 
pocrates, no phyſician has more 
juſtly merited the eſteem of his co. 
temporaries, and the thanks of poſte- 
rity, than Boerhaave, Of his ſaga. 
city, and the wonderful penetration 
with which he often diſcovered and 
deſcribed, at the firſt ſight of a pa- 
tient, ſuch diſtempers as betray them- 
ſelves by no ſymptoms to common 
eyes, ſuch aſtoniſhing accounts have 
been given, as ſcarcely can be cre- 
dited, though atteſted beyond all 
doubt. Yet this great maſter of me- 
dical knowledge was ſo far from a 
preſumptuous confidence in his abi- 
lities, or from being puffed up by 
his riches, that he was condeſcend- 
ing to all, and remarkably diligent 
in his profeſſion: and he often uſed 
to ſay, that the life of a patient (if 
trifled with or neglected) would one 
day be required at the hand ot the 
phyſician. He always called the 
poor his beſt patients; for God (ſaid 
he) 1s their paymaſter. 

He lies buried in the great church 
of Leyden, under a large marble urn, 
thus ſimply inſcribed : 

Salutiſero Boerkavit Genio 

Sacr. 
The pedeſtal ſupports fix heads, 
L 2 four 
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four of which repreſent the four 
ages of life, and two the ſciences in 
which Boerhaeve excelled. The 
capital is decorated with a, drapery 
of white marble, in which the artiſt 
has ſhown the different emblems of 
diſorders an their remedies. Above 
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upon the ſurface of the pedeſtal, is 
the medallion of Boerhaave: at the 
extremity of the frame, a ribband 
diſplays the favourite motto of this 
learned man; Simplex vigilum vert, 
Truth unarrayed. 
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ANTIQUITLIES AND CuRrIosITIEts. 


ROM Hermontes we enterthe vil- 
4. lage of Medinet- Abu, in which 
IS a vall palace, built and en- 
larged ar different periods. The 
Jower part of this palace, which 
abuts againſt the foot of the Lybian 
mountain, is the moſt anc.ent in its 
conſtruction, and is covered with 
hieroglyphics, cut very deep, and 
without any relief. In the fourth 
century the Chriſtians made a church 
of it, adding two rows of pillars to 
ſupport a covered roof. The church 
itſelf had only occupied the ſecond 
Portico of the temple; but from the 
teſtimony of a number of little doors, 
decorated with flowered croſſes, it 
appears evident, that the body of 
the edifice, which is two hundred 
feet long, had to all appearance 
ſerved as a convent for ſome orders 
of monks of the early ages of Chriſ- 
tianity. 

In the portico, where the church 
Had been ſituated, the ſculptures on 
the inner wall ſtill repreſent the ex- 
ploits and the triumph of Seſoſtris, 
who had carried his arms into foreign 
countries, and had obtained victories 
in India, as all theſe bas reliefs ſeem 
to point out, Here 1s the figure of 
a hero alone purſuing a whole army, 
who are flying before him, and, to 
eſcape trom his blows, throwing 
themſelves into foine river, perhaps 
the Indus. This hero, who is 
mounted ona ſmall chariot, in which 
there is only room for hin-ſelf, drives 
two horſes, holding the reins on a 
level with his girdle; bucklers and 
heaps of arms are hung all about 
him, and around his car; his ſtature 
is gigantic, and he holds an immenſe 
bow, from which he is ſhooting ar. 
rows upon a bearded and long haired 
enemy, who have not the leaſt reſem- 
blance with . the known forms of 

gyptian heads, Further on, he is 


repreſented ſitting on the back of his 
car, the horſes of which are held by 
pages, and one perſon 1s counting 
out before him an immenſe gronp of 
hands cut off from the enemy killed 
in battle, whilſt another is inſcribing 
the number, and a third appears to 
be proclaiming the ſum, Some tra. 
vellers havedeſcribed a ſecond heap 
of mutilations of an indecent kind, 
which ſhew that the hero has not 
been fighting againſt Amazons, Pri. 
ſoners are alto brought to him, con- 
fined in different ways; they are all 
clothed with flowing and ſtriped 
robes, their hair is long and matted, 
and tables of hieroglyphics follow, 
fifty feet in diameter, which, could 
we read them, would unqueſtionably 
explain the meaning of the figures 
that precede them. Returning tv 
the left by another fide of theſe gal. 
leries, a long bas-relief is ſeen, that 
repreſents, in two lines, a triumphal 
march: it is probably the ſame hero 
returning trom his conqueſts; ſome 
ſoldiers covered with armour prove 
that the triumph 1s military, though 
a little further on nothing 1s to be 
ſeen but prieſts, or perſons of the 
Claſs of the initiated, without arms, 
and with long and tranſparent tu- 
nics; the arms of the hero are co— 
vered with theſe garments; he 1s 
borne on the ſhoulders of men, on a 
palanquin, with all the attendants 
of a divinity : before and behind him 
march prieſts, bearing palm-branches 
and calumets, and incenſe 1s pre- 
ſented to him. He arrives in this 
ſtate at the temple of the tutelar 
diity of Thebes, and offers to the 
god a ſacrifice, in which he officiates 
as prieſt ; the march continues, and 
the god is borne by twenty four 
prieſts; the bull Apis, with the 
attributes of divinity, marches be. 


fore the hero, and a long train of 


perſonages 
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erſonages follow, holding each a 
23 on the greater number of 
which are the repreſentations of dit- 
ferent deities. When arrived at the 
altar, a child appears with his hands 
tied behind his back, who is about 
to be immolated before the conque- 
ror, who has ftupped to receive this 
horrible ſacrifice, or to aſſiſt at this 
execrable holocauſt; beſide them 
ſtands a prieſt who is breaking the 
fiem of a flower, and birds who are 
flying away, emblems of the ſepara— 
tion of the ſoul from the body. The 
account which Longusand Apuleins, 
in their romances of Theagenes and 
the Golden Aſs, have tranſmitted to 
us of human ſacrifices among the 
Egyptians, is therefore not a fable, 
and theſe polithed people {till re- 
tained ſome reſemblance to barba. 
rians. Next the hero hiraſelf makes 
a ſacrifice to the god Apis, of a ſheat 
of wheat ; a protecting genius ac- 
companies him throughout; he 
changes his dreſs in the difterent 

arts of the ceremony, which per— 
8 marks his various dignities or 
degrees of initiation, but the ſame 
phy ſiognomy is conſtantly preſerved, 
which ſhews, that it is a portrait; his 
air is noble, auguſt, and mild. In 
one picture he is holding nine per— 
ſons confined by the ſame chain. Are 
theſe the paſſions perſonified ? or, do 
they repreſent nine conquered na- 
tions? Incenſe 1s offered ro him in 
honour of theſe victories: a prieſt 
writes his annals, and conſigns them 
to ſacred memorial, It is therefore 
roved, that the ancient Egyptians 
Mad written books; the famous Toth 
was then a book, and not inſcribed 
tablets ſculptured on walls, as has 
been often ſuppoſed. While ſurvey- 
ing theſe curious remains of anti- 
guity, Denon had the good fortune 
to obtain poſſeſſion of a manuſcript 
found in the hand of a mutilated 
mummy. It conſiſted of a roll of 
papyrus, on which the ſacred manu. 
ſcript was inſcribed, perhaps the 
eldeſt of all manuſcripts in the known 
world. Its contents have not yet 
been deciphered. 

Deep under the foundations of the 
moſt ancient part of the temple at 
Medinet-A bu, at the baſe of one of 
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the principal pillars of the edifice, 
we diſcover foundation ſtones, on 
which are ſculptured numerous 
hieroglyphics, as finely executed 
as thoſe that decorate the outer 
part of the building. From this 
circumſtance, how great mult we 
ſuppoſe the antiquity to be of edi- 
tices ſo decorated? and how many 
preceding ages of civilization would 
it require to be able to erect ſuch 
buildings? The annals of this won. 
derful country are ſtill myſterious, 
obſcure, and infimte. 

In the quarter extending to the 
village of Kurnu, we are preſented 
with a temple of the higheſt anti. 
quity, as is manifeſt from its ruinous 
appearanee, its thorough antique 
hue, its conſtruction, which is leſs 
perfect than the reſt, the extreme 
fimplicity of its ornaments, the irre- 
gularity of its outline, and eſpecially 
the coarſeneſs of its ſculpture, At 
a ſmall diſtance are the remains of 
another ancient edifice, much more 
conſiderable, and in a better ſtate of 
preſervation; oppoſite to whth is a 
ſtatue of black granite or baſalt, 
which is the material of the magni. 
ficent Egyptian lions which ſtand 
at the foot of the flight of ſteps 
leading to the Roman capitol. At 
the entrance. of this temple two 
ſquare mounds flank an immenſe 
gate, and agaialt the inner wall are 
engraved, in two bas-reliefs, the vic. 
torious combats of ſome Egyptian 
hero. This piece of primitive ſculp- 
ture is in the moit irregular ſtyle of 
compoſition, without perſpective, 
plan, or diſtribution, like the firit 
conceptions of the unimproved hu. 
man mind. Here the hero is gigan- 
tic, and the enemies whom he is 
overthrowing are twenty-five times 
ſmaller than himſelf; if this early 
ſtage of Ineroglyphic delineation 
could be meant for a piece of flat. 
tery in the arts, it was certainly ill- 
contrived, ſince the hero ought to 
gain no honour by fighting pygmies. 
At ſome paces from this gate are the 
remains of an enormous coloſſal fi- 
gure. It has been want nly ſhat- 
tered; for the parts which are 


left have ſo well preſerved their 
poliſh, and the fractures their edges, 
that 
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that it is evident, if the ſpirit of de- 
vaſtation in mankind had truſted to 
time alone to ruin this monument, 
we ſhould ſtill ſee it entire and un— 
impaired. Suffice it to ſay, to give 
an idea of its dimenſions, that the 
breadth of the ſhoulders is twenty- 
five feet, which would give about 
ſeventy-five for the entire height : 
the figure is exact in its proportions, 
and the execution perfect; when 
overſet, it fell upon its face, which 
hides this intereſting part; the dra— 
pery being broken, we can no longer 
judge by its attributes whether it 
is the figure of a king, or a divinity. 
Is it the ſtatue of Memnon, or that 
of Oſymandyas? the deſcriptions hi- 
therto givenof this monument throw 
more confuſion than light upon this 
queſtion, If it be the ſtatue of 
Memaon, which is the decided opi— 
nion of Denon, every traveller tor 
two thouſand years muſt have miſ— 
taken the object of their curioſity, 
One foot of this ftatue remains, 
which is broken off, and in good pre. 
ſervation ; and it may give to us in 
Europe a ſcale of compariſon of the 
monuments of this {pecies, and may 
ſerve as a companion to the coloſſal 
feet which are in the court of the 
capitol at Rome. The ſpot where 
this figure ſtood might be either a 
temple or a palace, or both at the 
ſame time; for, if the bas-rehef 
would belong more properly to a 
royal reſidence, the figures of eight 
prieſts, which are in the front of two 
porticoes in the inner part, would 

eculiarly indicate a temple, except 
indeed they were introduced to re- 
mind the ſovereign that, conforma- 
bly to the law of the times, the 
prieſts ought always to ſerve and af. 
fiit in the exerciſe of monarchical 
power. This ruin, which is fituated 
on the ſlope of the mountain, and 
has never been inhabited in later 
times, is ſo well prelerved in the 
parts that are ſtill ſtanding, that it 
appears more like a new and unfi— 
nithed building: ſeveral columns are 
ſeen here to their very baſes; their 
proportions are grand, but the ſtile, 
though purer than that of the firſt. 
mentioned temple, 1s, however, not 
comparable to one of a fimilar kind 
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at Tentyra, either for the majeſty of 
the general deſign, or for delicacy in 
the execution of particular parts. 

In the adjacent plain, is the Mem- 
nonium, and its two coloſſal ſtatues, 
in a ſitting poſture ; between which, 
according to Herodotus, Strabo, and 
thoſe who have copied the relation 
of theſe writers, ſtood the famous 
ſtatue of Oſymandyas, the largeſt of 
all the coloſſal figures in Egypt. 
Oſymandyas had prided himſelf fo 
much on the execution of this bold 
deſign, that he had cauſed an inſcrip. 
tion to be engraven on the pedeſtal 
of the ſtatue, in which he defied the 
power of man to deſtroy this monu— 
ment, as well as that of his tomb; 
the pompous deſcription of which 
now appears only a fantaſtic dream. 
The two outermoſt ſtatutes ſtill left 
ſtanding, are doubtleſs thoſe of the 
wife and the daughter of this prince ; 
mentioned by Herodotusasthe mother 
and ſon ; but that of the king himſelf 
has diſappeared : the ſcythe of time, 
and the corroding tooth of envy, ap- 
pear to have united in compaſſing its 
deſiruction. Nothing of it now re. 
mains but a ſhapeleſs rock of granite; 
ſo that 1t requires the perſevering 
ſcrutiny of the amateur, accuſtomed 
to this kind of examination, to diſ. 
tinguiſh any portions of the figure 
which haveeſcaped deſiruction; and 
even thoſe are ſo inſignificant, that 
they can throw but little light on its 
original dimenſions. The two ſta- 
tues ſtill exiſting are in the propor- 
tion of from fifty to ſixty-five feet 
in height, feated, as they are, with 
their two hands on their knees; all 
that remains of them ſhews a ſeve- 
rity of (tile, and a ſtraightneſs of po- 
ſition, The bas-reliefs, and the 
ſmall figures cluſtered round the ſeat 
of the ſouthernmoſt of theſe ſtatues, 
are not deſtitute of elegance and de- 
licacy in the execution. On the leg 
of the ſtatue the moſt to the north, 
the names of the many illuſtrious 
and ancient travellers who came to 
hear the myſtical ſound of the ſtatue 
of Memnon, are written in Greek. 
We may here ſee the great influence 
which celebrity exerciſes over the 
minds of men, ſince, when the an- 
cient Egyptian government and the 

jealouſy 
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jealouſy of the prieſts no longer for- 
bade ſtrangers to touch theſe monu- 
ments, the love of the marvellous 
retained its empire over the minds of 
thoſe that came hither as viſitors. 
Thus, in the age of Adrian, which 
was enlightened by philoſophy, Sa- 
bina, the wife of this emperor, and 
herſelf a literary woman, conde- 
ſcended, along with the learned men 
who accompanied her, to acknow- 
ledge that ſhe had heard ſounds 
which no phyſical cauſe could have 
produced. But the vanity of in- 
ſcribing one's name on ſuch: anti. 
quities, (ſays Denon,) might very 
eaſily have produced the firſt on the 
liſt, and the natural deſire of becom. 
ing an aſſociate in this kind of glory, 
might have added the reſt, and this 
is doubtleſs the reaſon of the num— 
berleſs inſcriptions of names which 
we find here, with ſo many dates, 
and in ſo many languages.“ 

Theſe coloſſal figures have nothing 
of expreſſion or action to ſeduce the 
judgment: but yet their proportions 
are faultleſs, and their ſimplicity of 
attitude nave ſomething of majeſty 
and ſeriouſneſs, which cannot fail to 
ſtrike the beholder. If the limbs of 
theſe figures had been diſtorted in 
order to expreſs ſome violent paſ. 
ſion, the harmony of their outline 
would have been loſt, and they 
would be leſs conſpicuous at the 
diſtance at which they begin to itrike 
the eye, and produce their effect on 
the mind of the ſpectator; for they 
may be diſtinguiſhed at the diſtance 
of four leagues. To pronounce up- 
on the character of theſe ſtatues, it 
is neceſſary to have ſeen them at ſe- 
veral intervals, and to have long 
reflected on them; and after this it 
often happens, that what is at firſt 
conſidered as the work of the in. 
fancy of art, becomes aſſigned to its 
maturer age. If the group of the 
Laocoon, which ſpeaks to the ſoul as 
well as ta the eyes, were executed in 
a proportion of ſixty feet, it would 
loſe all its beauty, and would not 
preſent ſo ſtriking a maſs of work. 
manſhip as this; in ſhort, if theſe 
ſtatues were more agreeable, they 
would be leſs beautiful, as they 
would then ceaſe to be, what they 
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now are, eminently monumental; a cha- 
racter which ſhould belong pecu- 
liarly to that out.door ſculpture, 
which is intended to harmonize with 
architecture, a ſtile of ſculpture 
which the Egyptians have carried to 


the higheſt ſtate of perfection. I 
again examined (ſays Denon) the 
block of granite, which hes between 
theſe two ſtatues, and I am convinced 
that it is the ruins of the famous co— 
loffal ſtatue of Oſymandyas, who, 
on the inſcription, braved both the 
ravages of time, and the pride of 
men. I am likewiſe perſuaded, that 
in a much later period, travellers 
have choſen to imagine one of the 
yet remaining ſtatues to be that of 
Memnon, that they might not be 
ſuppoſed to have come away from 
Egypt without ſeeing it, and, aCe 
cording to the uſual progreſs of en- 
thuſiaſm, that they have fancied they 
heard the ſound which it was famed 
for uttering at the ring of the ſun.“ 

In this part of the territory of an- 
cient Thebes, and at the diſtance of 
three quarters of a league from the 
river, are the ruins of a large tem- 
ple, which has not been noticed by 
any traveller; and which may give 
an idea of the immenſity of that city 
on the left {ide of the Nile, ſince, if 
we ſuppoſe that it was the laſt edi. 
fice towards the eaſt, it is more than 
two leagues and a half diſtant from 
Medinet. Abu, where the moſt weſt. 
ern temple is ſituated. 

In the ancient Mecropolis, or City of 
the Dead, are innumerable ſubter. 
ranean habitations, once the burial 
places of the Theban commonality, 
Strong in theſe dreary retreats, the 
preſent lawleſs inhabitants come out, 
like ſpectres, only to alarm men; 
culpable by their many other crimes, 
they conceal and fortify their depre. 
dations 1n the obſcurity of theſe ex. 
cavations, which are ſo numerous as 
of themſelves to atteſt the immenſe 
population of ancient Thebes. It 
was acroſs theſe humbler ſepulchres, 
that the magnificent ſovereigns of 
Egypt were carricd,. two leagues 
from the palace, into the ſilent val» 
ley that was to become for the tu. 
ture their peaceful abode; and 


which is {till dignified by the name 
of 
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of % the tombs of the Theban 
kings.” This valley to the north- 


welt of Thebes becomes inſenſibly 
narrower, and flanked as it is with 
lore ap rocks, whole ages have 

een able to produce only very 
ſlight altcrations of its ancient form, 
Towards the extremity, the opening 
between the rocks even now offers 
ſcarcely ſpace enough to paſs by the 
tombs, ſo that the ſumptuous pro- 
ce ſſions which no doubt accompanied 
the ceremony of royal interment, 
muſt have produced a ſtriking con- 
traſt with the frowning aſperity of 
theſe arid rocks: if, however, they 
went by this road, it was probably 
only for the purpoſe of obtaining a 
longer ſpace in which to roll the fo. 
Jemn tide of funereal pomp ; for the 
valley even from its commencement 
tending towards the fouth, the ſpot 
where the tombs are cannot be a 
great diſtance from the Memnonium. 

Far advanced in this deſert valley, 
and in the midſt of the rocks, we 
firſt obſerve ſome obſcure openings 

arallel to the ground: theſe open- 
ings diſplay no other architectural 
ornaments than a door in a fſimple 
ſquare frame, with a flattened oval 
in the centre of the upper part, on 
which are inſcribed in hieroglyphics 
a beetle, the figure of a man with a 
hawk's head, and, beyond the circle, 
two figures on their knees in the act 
of adoration. As ſoon as the threſh. 
old of the firſt entrance is paſſed, we 
diſcover long galleries twelve ſeœet 
wide and twenty in height, caſed 
with ſtucco ſculptured and painted ; 
the arches, of an elegant clliptical 
figure, long erroneoully attributed 
to a more modern date, are covered 
with innumerable hieroglyphics, dif- 
poſed with ſo much taſte, that, not- 
withſtanding the ſingular groteſque— 
neſs of the forms, and the total ab- 
ſence of demi-tint or aerial perſpect- 
ive, the ceilings make an agreeable 
whole, and a rich and harmonious 
aſſociation of colours. Paſling from 
one tomb to another, at the end of 
the galleries are the ſarcophagi un- 
connected witheach other, compoſed 
of a ſingle block of granite, twelve 
feet long by eight in breadth, orna- 
mented with hieroglyphics both 
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within and without; at one end they 
are rounded, and at the other ſqua- 
red, like that in the moſque of St. 
Alexandria: the 
tombs are covered by a lid of the 
ſame material, and of an enormous 
maſs, ſhutting with a groove; but 
neither this precaution, nor theſe 
vaſt blocks of ſtone, brought from 
an immenſe diſtance, and at a vaſt 
expence, have been able to preſerve 
the relics of the ſovereigns from. the 
attempts of avarice ; all the tombs 
are yiolated, plundered, and robbed : 
not a ſingle mummy 1s to be found 
perfect! On the lid of the firſt ſar. 
cophagus that we meet with, the fi— 
gure of a king, orof ſome protecting 
divinity,is ſculptured; but the figure 
itſelf is ſo worn, that it is tmpoſtible 
to diſtinguiſh by the dreſs whether 
it is a king, a prieſt, or a divinity. 
In other tombs the ſepulchral cham. 
ber is ſurrounded by a pilaſtered 
portico, whole galleries bordered 
with receſſes ſupported in the ſame 
manner, and lateral chambers hol. 
lowed into the rock, are covered 
with a white and fine ſtucco, on 


Which are coloured hieroglyphics 


in a moſt wonderful ſtate of preſer- 
vation: the colours of the ccilings, 
exhibiting yellow figures on a blue 
ground, are executed with a taſte 
that might decorate our moſt ſplen— 
did ſaloons, 

On the walls of ſome of the cham. 
bers are repreſented all kinds of 
arms, ſuch as panoplies, coats of 
mail, tiger's ſkins, bows, arrows, 
quivers, pikes, javelins, ſabres, 
caſques, aud whips: in others there 
appear innumerable houſehold uten- 
lils, ſuch as caſkets, cheſts of draw- 
ers, Chairs, ſofas, and beds, all of 
exquilite forms, and ſuch as might 
well grace the apartments of modern 
luxury: as theſe were probably ac- 
curate repreſentations of the objects 
themſelves, it is almoſt a proof that 
the ancient Egyptians employed for 
their furniture Indian woods, carved 
and gilt, which they covered with 
embroidery. Beſides theſe, there are 
repreſented various ſmaller articles, 
as vaſes, coffee-pots, ewers with their 
baſons, a tea-pot and baſket, &Cc.. 
Other chambers are conſecrated ta 

agriculture, 
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agriculture, in which are repreſented 
all its various inſtruments, a fledge 
ſimilar to thoſe in uſe at preſent, a 
man ſowing grain by the ſide of a 
canal, from the borders of which the 
inundation is beginning to retire, a 
field of corn reaped with a fickle, 
fields of rice with men watching 
them. In another chamber is a 
figure clothed in white, playing on 
a harp witheleven ſtrings: the figure 
is repreſented with ornaments, and 
was made of the ſame kind of wood 
as modern ones. Many figures ap- 
pear without heads, or as having 
the head cut off; theſe all repreſent 
black men; but thoſe who had cut 
the heads off, and were ſtil] holding 
the ſword, the inſtrument of puniſh. 
ment, are coloured red. Could theſe 
be human ſacrifices? Was it the 
cuſtom to immolate ſlaves on the 
tombs ; or was it the repreſentation 
of an act of juſtice, and the puniſh- 
ment of the guilty? Here are alſo 
ſome figures of divinities, cut in 
ſycamore-wood with uncommon ele. 
gance, and a ſmall foot of a mum- 
my, which does no leſs honour to 
nature than the other fragments do 
to art. It was, no doubt, the foot 
of a young princeſs, the perfect form 
of which had never been crampt by 
the abſurdity of faſhion. The myſ- 
tery and magnificence obſervable 
within theſe excavations, 1n incalcu- 
table labour, and the number of 
doors by which they are protected, 
convince us that the religious wor- 
ſhip which had ſcooped out and de. 
corated theſe ſubterraneous royal ſe- 
pulchres, was the ſame as that which 
had raiſed the pyramids. 

The burial- places of the common- 
alty, above-mentioned, are alſo con- 
ſtructed with order and magnificence, 
conſiſting of a regular double gallery 
ſupported by pillars, behind which 
is a row of chambers, often double, 
and highly ornamented, Were it not 
for the tombs, and ſome remains of 
mummies, we might be tempted to 
believe that theſe were the dwel- 
lings of the primitive inhabitants of 
Egypt; or rather that, after having 
firſt ſerved for this purpoſe, theſe 
ſubterranean caves, had become the 
abode of the dead, and had, at laſt, 
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been reſtored by the preſent ferocious 
occupiers to their original deſtina- 
tion. In proportion as the height ot 
theſe grottos increaſes, they become 
more richly decorated ; and, by the 
magnificence both of the paintings 
and ſculptures, and of the ſubjects 
which they repreſent, they are many 
of them obviouſly the tombs of 
great men or heroes, T hoſe which 
are believed to belong to the ancient 
kings in the vale of rocks above de. 
ſcribed, are only diſtingniſhed from 
theſe by the magnificence of the ſar- 
cophagi, and the myſterious ſolitude 
of their ſituation. The ſculpture in 
all is incomparably more laboured 
and higher finiſhed than any we find 
in the temples; it is the work of the 
chiſel itſelf; and we might ſtand in 
aſtoniſhment at the high perfection 
of the art, and of its ſingular deſtiny, 
to be fixed in places devoted to eter- 
nal ſilence, and darkneſs, and obſcu- 
rity. In the working of the galle- 
ries, beds of a very fine-grained cal. 
careous clay have occaſionally been 
croſſed ; and here the lines of the 
hieroglyphics have been cut with a 
firmneſs of touch, and a preciſion, 
of which marble offers but few ex- 
amples ; the figures have an elegance 
and correctneſs of contour, which 
modern improvement can ſcarcely 
excel, 

Denon continually ranſacked theſe 
tombs, in the hope of finding an un- 
rifled mummy, as well as to diſcover 
the manner in which they were laid 
within the ſepulchres; and which 
the inhabitants had always obſti- 
nately concealed, as the ſituation of 
their village had given them almoſt 
an excluſive trade in this ſingular 
article of commerce. After many 
painful and fruitleſs reſearches, he 
at laſt arrived at a hole, before which 
were ſcattered numerous fragments 
of mummies: the opening was nar— 
row, and there was riſk in going 
down. Determined to perſevere, he 
ſtruck a light, and entered the nar- 
row paſſage, groping on his hands 
and Knees, Having crawled along 
nearly a hundred paces over a heap 
of dead and half decayed bodies, the 
vault became loftier, more ſpacious, 
and decorated with a canſiderable 
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degree of care, He now found that 
this tomb had already been ſearched; 
that thoſe who had firſt entered it, 
not having torches, had uſed bruſhes 
to give them light, and that theſe 
had ſet fire firſt to the linen, and af- 
terwards to the gum or reſin of the 
mummies, which had cauſed ſuch a 
combuſtion as to ſplit ſome of the 
ſtones, melt the gums and reſins, and 
blacken all the ſides of the cave. 
He could obſerve, however, that this 
vault had been intended for the bu. 
rial place of two conſiderable per. 
ſons, whoſe figures were ſculptured 
in emboſſment, ſeven feet in height, 
holding each other by the hand, 
Above their heads was a bas-relief, 
repreſenting two dogs in a leaſh ly. 
ing on an altar, The two figures 
had the appearance of worſhipping, 
which makes it probable that two 
friends were buried here, who were 
unwilling to part even in death. Be. 
ſides this, there were lateral cham. 
bers unornamented, and fitted with 
corpſes that had been embalmed with 
more or leſs care; ſhewing that 
though the tombs had been con- 
ſtructed and decorated by 1 of 
conſequence, they received not only 
the corpſes of the founders, but of 
their children, friends, relations, and 
N all. the ſervants of their 

ouſe. Several bodies ſwathed up, 
but without any coffin, were lying 
on the ground, and there were as ma- 
ny of theſe as could he laid in a re- 
gular order. Fram a number of bo. 
dies which were not ſwathed up, it 
appeared that circumciſion was a 
conſtant rite among them, that depi— 
lation was not practiſed among the 
women, that their hair was long and 
flexible, and the character of the 
head was in a fine ſtyle. He next 
deſcended with ſome inconvenience 
into ſeveral deep pits, where he 
found fragments of more mummies, 
and large long pots of baked earth, 
with covers repreſenting human 
heads; they contained nothing hut a 
kind of reſin, the ſubſtance with 
which the mummies appeared to 
have been embalmed, 

The plan of theſe excavations is 
wholly inexplicable. There are 
ſome which are ſo vaſt and compli. 
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cated, that one would take them for 
labyrinths, or ſubterranean temples. 
After paſſing many apartments, a- 
dorned in an elegant ſtyle, we enter 
long and gloomy galleries, which 
wind backwards and forwards in 
numerous angles, and ſeem to occu. 
Py a great extent of ground; they 
are melancholy, repulſive, and with. 
out any decoration ; but from time 
to time open into other chambers 
covered with hieroglyphics, and 
branch out into narrow paths that 
lead to deep perpendicular pits, 
which we deſcend by reſting our 
arms againſt the ſides, and fixing our 
feet into ſteps that are cut in the 
rock. At the bottom of theſe pits 
are other adorned chambers ; and 
lower ſtill, a freſh ſeries of perpen. 
dicular pits, and horizontal cham. 
bers. It would require ſeveral days 
to form an idea of the diſtribution of 
theſe ſubterranean works, and to 
take plans of ſuch intricate laby. 
rinths; if the magnificence diſplayed 
in the houſes of the living was at all 
equal to that of theſe ultimate habi. 
tations, as we have ſome reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, from the ſumptuous pieces 
of furniture painted in the tombs of 
the kings, how much muſt we regret 
that no veſtige of them remains! 
What can have become of palaces 
that contained ſuch opulence? how 
can they have difappeared? they 
cannot be buried — * the mud of 
the Nile, ſince the quay which is 
before Luxor ſhews, that the eleva- 
tion which the ſoil has undergone is 
very inconſiderable, Were they 
built of unbaked, and therefore pe- 
riſhable, earth? or did the great 
men, as well as the prieſts, 1ahabit 
the temples, and the people only 
huts? 

Theinterior of all theſe ſepulchral 
chambers is coated over with a 
ſmooth ſtucco, on which are painted, 
in every colour, ſubjects of funereal 
proceſhons, much leſs laboured in- 
deed than the bas-reliefs, but equal. 
ly intereſting, from the ſubjects 
which are repreſented; the remains 
of which are ſtill perfect, and atteſt 
their extreme magnificence, The 
painted figures of the gods are here 
carried by prieſts upon litters, with 

banners 
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banners waving over their heads, and 
followed by perſonages bearing gold- 
en vaſes of ſeveral forms, calumets, 
arms, loaves of bread, victtuals of 
different kinds, and coftcrs of vari— 
ous conſtructions. 

Fragments of mummies are here in 
plenty. Denon offered an unlimit. 
ed reward to any who ſhould pro. 
cure him one whole and untouched ; 
but the cupidity of the Arabs de- 
prived him of ſuch a curioſity ; for 
they ſell at Cairo the reſin which 
they find in the belly and ſkull of 
theſe mummies, and there is no pre- 
venting them from committing this 
violence on the dead; and beſides, 
the fear of ſelling one that might con- 
tain ſome treaſures, makes them al- 
ways break the outward wooden co- 
vering,and tear that of painted cloth, 
which wraps round the whole body, 
wherever much coſt and pains have 
been taken in the embalming. 

The art of embalming the dead, 
was the peculiar province of the phy. 
ficians; and of which there were three 
modes of preparation. One was truly 
exquiſite, appropriated to the Kings 
and nobles, and coſt a talent of fil. 
ver, or 2581. 6s. 8d. ſterling; the ſe- 
cond was for inferior perſons, and 
only amounted to twenty minz, or 
a fourth part of the former ſum; and 
the third, being for the lower orders 
of the community, colt but a trifle, 
To prepare the mummies according 
to the firſt or ſuperior method, the 
embalmers took the corpſe, and with 
4 crooked iron inſtrument drew the 
brains through the noſtrils, and fil. 
led up the vacuity with a yariety of 
rich perfumes. A perſon called the 
para;chijtts, then cut open the left 
fide of the belly, and drew out all 
the inteſtines; another cleanſed the 
entrails, waſhing them with wine of 
palms, and perfuming them with ſe. 
veral aromatic drugs; the cavities 
were thenfilled with pounded myrrh, 
caſſia, &c. The inciſion being ſewed 
up, the corpſe was carefully anointed 
for thirt. days with a balm calculated 
to ſtop ip all the pores. At the ex- 
piration of this term, every part was 
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covered with fillets of fine linen, 
overſpread with gum, and incruſted 
with the moſt exquiſite perfumes ; 
and this was done fo curionſly, that 
the very hairs on the brows and eye. 
lids remained uninjured, and the 
countenance was preſerved ſo admi- 
rably as to be eaſily recogniſed. The 
enbalmers having thus prepared the 
body, delivered it to the relations, 
who put it in a wooden coffin, and 
placed it in an upright poſition, ei- 
ther in a ſepulchre or in one of their 
own apartments; for many of the 
Egyptians kept their dead at home, 
eſteeming it a great comfort to be. 
hold the lineaments of their anceſ- 
tors, in this ſtate of preſervation, 
The ſecond mode of preparation was 
effected by ſyringing oil of cedar 
the common way, without inciſion, 
and by laying the body in nitre for 
the ſpace of ſeventy days, at the ex- 
piration of which the entrails came 
away, ſhrunk and putrified, the nitre 
having conſumed the fleſh, and left 
nothing but the ſkin and bones: the 
corpſe was then delivered to the re- 
lations without farther ceremony, 
The third method, uſed for the 
lower claſs, was performed by cleanſ- 
ing the belly with injected lotions, 
and laying the corpſe in ſalt for ſe. 
venty days, after which it was car. 
ried to the ſepulchre, The method 
of embalming uſed by the modern 
Egyptians, according to Maillet, 1s 
to wath the body ſeveral times with 
roſe-water; Which, he obſerves, is 
more fragrant in that country than 
with us; they afterwards perfume it 
with incenſe, aloes, and a quantity 
of other odours, of which they are 
by no means ſparing ; they then bury 
the body in a winding-ſheet, made 
partly of filk and partly of cotton, 
and moiſtened, as is ſuppoſed, with 
ſome ſweet-ſcented water or liquid 
perfume, though Maillet uſes only 
the term moiſtened ; this they cover 
with another cloth of unmixed cot. 
ton, to which they add one of the 
richeſt ſuits of clothes of the de- 
ceaſed. 
Ta be continued. 
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FATAL INCONSTANCY. 


OME years ago there lived in the 
city of Norwich a rich merchant 
of a reſpectable family, of the name 
of Rawdon. At about the age of 
thirty he wedded a young lady with 
a good fortune, perfectly ſuited to 
his inclinations, ſituation, and other 
circumſtances of life. Happy in each 
other, they had nothing to with for, 
or regret the want of, but an inheri- 
tor to their ample poſſeſſions. 

This bleſſing was, however, with— 
held from them, for the firſt eight or 
nine years of their marriage, when to 
their mutual ſatisfaction Mrs. Raw- 
don at length preſented her joyful 
huſband with a ſon, This long 
hoped-for gift of heaven became now 
the ſole object of their joint care and 
attention; the ſummer's days ſeemed 
ſhort while ſpent.in gazing on the 
welcome gueſt; and the winter's 
nights were paſſed in contemplating 
the placidneſs of his countenance 
and harmony of his features, while 
he ſlept. 

But the ſerenity of mind which 
they had before enjoyed, was now 
perpetually diſturbed by their ap- 
prehenſions about his health; and 
that domeſtic concord, in which they 
had been exemplary to all their ac- 
quaintance, became ſoon interrupted 
by a difference of opinion with regard 
to the mode of education which they 
ſhould in future adopt for their dar- 
Iing charge, and the various ſchemes 
they planned for their dear William's 
eltab}:!ment in life. 

In one point, however, they hap- 
pene-i 5th to agree, which was, ne- 
ver to thwart tlie inclinations of their 
pupil, or ſuffer him to be contra- 
dicted or controuled, upon any 0c- 
caſion or pretence whatſoever ; for 
how, otherwiſe, were his natural dif. 
3 and real character to be 

uown, and his education, conſe— 
quently, be adapted to them? if ſenſe 
and virtue did not come with years, 
reſtraint could but render him a do- 
cile fool, or an artful hypocrite.” — 
Such maxims as theſe muſt undoubt- 
edly be extremely hazardous, at 


leaſt; and could, even at beft, have 
obtained him but the title of a book, 
written by Helvetius, ſtiled The 
Child of Nature, improved by 
Chance. 

It is reaſonable, therefore, to ap- 
prehend that ſo ſtrange a ſcheme of 
conduct mult have been attended 
with fatal eftects, in the experiment. 
The analogy of nature 1s obſervable 
throughout all its works. The beaſts 
of the foreſt become ſavage for 
want of diſcipline only; the lands of 
the deſert remain waſte, becauſe un. 
cultivated ; the trees of the wood 
run wild, from neglect of pruning ; 
and man is rendered ſavage, waſte, 
and wild, without the diſcipline, the 
cultivation, and the prunings of edu- 
Cation. 

From this reflection it may conſe. 
quently be ſuppoſed, that this weak 
though well-meaning pair of precep- 
tors muſt have rendered their pupil 
a perfect demon of ill-temper and 
caprice; but our ſweet William was 
happily endowed with a mild and 
gene diſpoiition; and, amidſt the 
large field of human vices and follies 
that were thus laid open to his adop-- 
tion, he was infected with but one 
ſingle and fingular weed. 

Children learn cunning ſooner than 
ſenſe; William quickly perceived 
the foible of his parents, and jindulg. 
ed himſelf in it to a ſurfeit, He was 
eager in purſuit of every childiſh toy 
that ſtruck his fancy, but when once 
obtained, he from that moment be. 
came diſguſted with the object he 
had before ſo ardently deſired, would 
look on it with contempt and diſlike, 
and caſt it from him for any thing 
newer, though of interior value.— 
This flaw of youth © grew with his 
growth, and ſtrengthen'd with his 
ſtrength,” and marked the character 
and complexion of his future lite 
throughout, 

When arrived at the proper age 
for ſomething more than mere do. 
meſtic inſtruction, his anxious pa- 
rents, who could not bear to have 
him one moment out of their ſight, 

provided 
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provided him with a ſenſible and in. 
dulgent tutor, under their own root, 
But though William had ever be— 
fore expreſſed a fond inclination for 
knowledge and learning, he now ma- 
nifeſted a total diſregard for his mal. 
ter'sinſiructions, ſeemed diſguſted at 
the (lighteſt taſks appointed to him, 
became melancholy, and pined in ſul. 
len filence. 

The ſolicitous guardians of his wel- 
fare were quickly alarmed at ſo un- 
accountable a change in his diſpoſi- 
tion, and, after much ſoothing and 
intreaty, drew from him a declara- 
tionot his wiſhing to be ſent to a pub. 
lic ſchool, where emulation might 
aſſiſt to inſpirit his exertions. Dear 
as this parting muſt neceſſarily coſt 
his doating father and mother's heart, 
his inclination was no ſooner known 
than indulged ; and ſinking with ſor- 
row themſelves, and bathing Wil. 
liam with their tears, they directly 
placed their darling hope at Welt. 
minſter ſchool. 

Poor William ſoon became dilla. 
tisfied at this kind of life; the noiſe, 
confinement, and diſcipline, of his 
new courſe were irkſome to him; ſo 
that, by the next enſuing vacation, 
he had intirely loſt all reliſh for claſ- 
ſical (tudies; and on his return home 
to Norv ich, intreated to be received 
into his father's compting-houſe, and 
trained up to mercantile buſinets, as 
the final election ot his mind and in- 
chnations. 

Both his parents accepted this 
overture with joy; the mother tondly 
concluded, that-by this means the 


ſhould have him conſtantly in her, 


tight, and-the father very prudently 
thought, that it was a more certain 
way of improving his fortune, than 
the moſt aſſiduous application in any 
of the learned proteſſions might pol. 
fibly be. Accordingly, he immedi- 
ately appointed himone of his clerks, 
and allotted him a conſiderable por- 
tion of his bulineſs to tranſact. 

As uſuai, the too ready concur. 
rence with his deſire ſoon diſguſted 
the capricious youth; he ſeldom ſat 
dowu to his deſk, opened the ledger, 
or troubled himſelf with any part of 
the occupation he had ſo lately and 
fo ardently ſolicited before, but 
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{pent moſt of his time at a little farm- 
houſe, near the town, where he pri- 
vately fitred up a bed-chamber and 
library for himfelf, both which he 
furniſhed properly, and devoted him- 
ſelf to ſtudy, with as much earneſt. 
nels, as if his fame and fortune de. 
pended on a progreſs in ſome of the 
literary profeſſions, 

Some time had paſſed in this clan. 
deſtine commerce with the Muſes, 
when his father began to be alarmed 
at his frequent and continued abſences 
from home, and without giving any 
account of his purpoſe or purſuit ; 
but more particularly as he diſco. 
vered that the farmer who was his 
ſon's hoſt, had a very pretty daugh- 
ter in the houſe, which Mr. Rawdon 
very naturally ſuſpected to have 
been the magnet of attraction ; and 
though he had hitherto made it a 
principle to himlſelt, as before re- 
lated, never to contradict or reſtrain 
his ſon's will or inclinations, he had, 
in former inſtances, ſufficient reaſon 
to ſee the ill conſequence of that 
maxim, and was therefore reſolved 
now to interpoſe, in this caſe ; where 
either his ſon was likely to enter into 
engagements below his rank and for- 
tune, Or an innocent young woman 
in danger of being betrayed to infamy 
and proſtitution. 

He determined, therefore, to ex. 
poſtulate with his ſon, immediately, 
upon this ſubject; but it is difficult 
to begin a thing. Not being uled to 
ſuch domeſtic diſcipline, whenever 
William came before him, he felt 
himſelf unequal to the taſk, either 
of condemning his behaviour, or re. 
ſiſting his inclinations; and it was 
ſome time before he could muſter up 
reſolution enough to be able to open 
the conterence. 

The idea of parental authority was 
a notion as thoroughlytoreign to Wil- 
liam's conception, as ſnow to an In. 
dian; fo that when the old gentle. 
man, after firſt remonſtrating, began 
to ſputter out his injunctions and in. 
dignation, (for he was obliged to put 
himſelt in a paſlion, in order to keep 
up his reſolution,) the young man 
ſtood motionleſs and aghaſt, on ſup. 
poling his father to have been ſud. 
denly ſeized with a fit of n 

or 
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Nor was ſuch a conjecture at all un- 
natural, as he was equally innocent 
of the charge, as unuſed to either 
document or command. For it is as 
true as ſtrange, that the pretty Jenny 
Wilſon, though frequently feen, had 
never yet been taken any particular 
notice of by our young ſtudent, who 
was by no means of an amorous com- 
lexion. 

What between furpriſe and per- 
verſeneſs, he returned not the leaſt an- 
ſwer to his father's harangue; and 
from the peculiar bias of his mind, 
the reader will be able to account for 
his ſilence on that occaſion, leſt, find. 
ing his real motive for retirement 
approved, the pleaſure he then took 
in his ſpontaneous ſtudies might be 
deſtroyed. But this very converſa- 
tion firſt awakened his attention to- 
wards the pretty Jenny, and he re. 
turned to his dear aſylum with a de- 
greeof impatienceandemotion which 
he had never before experienced for 
Her, or any other of her ſex, 

But, though he had been hitherto 
ſo inſenſtble to her charms, his per- 
ſon and air, ſo ſuperior to thoſe of 
her own level, had not paſſed un- 
marked by the ſuſceptible Jenny, 
though ſhe never revealed her paſ- 
fion hy word, look, or action. She 
was ſimple, but not filly; ignorant, 
but not vulgar; with manners gentle 
and unaffected. Theſe qualities Wil- 
liam thought were good materials to 
work upon; and having, on a little 
converſation with her, conceived a 
firong attachment to her, immedi- 
ately ſet about informing and im- 
proving the mind of his fair pupil, 
in order to render her worthy of the 
reſpectable ſituation of life he meant 
ſoon to place her in. 

He had quitted his father abruptly 
after the laſt interview, and the old 
man's aſſumed rage now became real; 
in the firſt tranſports of which he 
made a ſolemn vow, that if his ſon 


did not forthwith return home, and 


abandon Jenny, he ſhould never again 
be received under his roof, nor would 
he ever leave him a ſhilling that he 
could deprive him of; and the moſt 
conſiderable part of his fortune be- 
ing of his own acquiſition, was con— 
ſequently in his own power, 
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His fond motherimmediately com. 
municated this intelligence to him, 
but unhappily without effect; for 
we have already ſeen that oppoſition 
was not the way to conquer his obſti- 
nacy. Like an untamed colt, he was 
not to be reſtrained by the curb; but 
give him the reins, and he would run 
himſelf out of breath. This charac. 
ter in him they had diſcovered, in. 
deed, but too late, alas! to reclaim 
him. 

This unhappy breach in her family 
ſoon fell heavy on Mrs. Rawdon ; ſhe 
could not exiſt without ſeeing her 
darling child, and in a ſhort time was 
ſunk into ſuch a ſtate of dejection and 
languor, as awakened her huſband's 
tenderneſs towards her; which he 
ſhewed by a full forgiveneſs of his 
ſon, whoſe baniſhment he revoked, 
ſending an embaſſy to him, deſiring 
his immediate return, 

But the perverſe delinquent, I 
might add inhuman too, (if a per. 
ſon governed by-a froward nature 
might not rather be conſidered as an 
automaton, moved by internal ſprings 
which actuate it unwittingly,) re. 
fuſed to take the benefit of this act 
of grace, unleſs they would conſent, 
likewiſe, to his marrying his dear 
Jenny, and publicly acknowledge 
and receive her home as their daugh- 
ter- in-law. Agreed, 

But, no ſooner was this fond deſire 
of his heart complied with, than his 
former ardour towards his favourite 
Jenny began to decline, and was ſoon 
extinguithed, after he had intro. 
duced her into a polite circle in his 
mother's drawing-room, that was af. 
ſembled upon the occaſion. The 
charms of her perſon were leſſened 
by a compariſon; and her bluſhing 
modeſty, her timidity, with the con. 
ſtraint and want of graces in all her 
geſtures, too plainly betrayed indi- 
cations of mean birth, and unedu. 
cated ruſticity. 

He lamented, indeed, his own in. 
conſiſtency and inconſtancy both; but 
could not reſiſt the aſcendancy of 
that malign planet, that powerful and 
fatal weakneſs, which influenced and 
impelled him not only to diflike, but 
deteſt, hisevery purſuit, when placed 
within hisreach, e 

an 
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and wept for his play-thing, then 
caſt it with contempt away. 

The return of this worſe-than- 
prodigal ſon had reſtored both health 
and happineſs to his fond mother; 
and the moſt ſumptuous preparations 
were made for the intended nuptials; 
when, on the morning of the day 
appointed for the ſolemnization, the 
unaccountable bridegroom diſap- 
peared from Norwich, without leav- 
ing the leaſt hint behind him of his 
motive, or any trace for a purſuit. 
Grief and lamentation ſucceeded to 
feſtivity and joy; his unhappy pa- 
rents were plunged into the deepeſt 
ſorrow, and the diſconſolate Jenny 
returned home again to her father's, 
to live in a cottage, but not upon 
love, mourning. the loſs of a lover, 
and the diſappointment of a huſband, 

The equally unhappy fugitive, for 
fuch he really was, wanted neither 
ſenſe or virtue; he was both conſci— 
ous and aſhamed of the waywardneſs 
of his diſpoſition, yet continued {ti11 
enſlaved to it; nor were either his 
reaſon or morals ſufficiently ſtrong 
to conquer the unfortunate bias of a 
wrong education. He felt tor the 
{ufferings he inflicted on thoſe he 
loved; but not having reſolution 
enough to prevent them, he never 
attempted even to excuſe, much leſs 
to juſtify, his miſconduct. 

With a diſturbed mind, and agi- 
tated frame, he had ſtrolled out of 
Norwich, about four o'clock that 
ſummer's morning, without having 
determined on any particular route, 
or planned any manner of ſcheme for 
his future life, except a fixed re. 
ſolve of never returning to marry 
the forſaken Jenny, whom, notwith- 
ſtanding, he ſtill retained a fond af- 
fection for. When he. had walked 
about a dozen miles, a ſtage-coach 
happened to be paſſing by, and, find- 
ing himſelf fatigued, he ſtept into it, 
without even inquiring whither 1t 
was going, and purſued his journey 
till he was ſet down in London. 

Among the paſſengers there hap. 
pened to be a recruiting officer of 
the cavalry, who, perceiving our 
young traveller had the appearance 
of 2 gentleman, entered into diſ- 
Hurſe with him. They talked on a 
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variety of ſubjects; but the gallant 
ſon of Mars expatiated more parti. 
cularly on the nobleneſs of his pro- 
feſſion, of the honour and delights of 
a ſoldier's life, The inexperienced 
adventurer became quickly capti. 
vated with the dazzling idea of glory 
and renown, which the gaſconading 
officer had ſo pompoully diſplayed; 
his youthful imagination was kindled 
at the flame of heroiſm ; and, by the 
time they had reached Whitechapel, 
he acquainted his new friend that he 
had conceived an ardour and ambi- 
tion to ſerve a volunteer under hs 
banner. 

The officer was highly delighted 
with ſuch a prize, as he hoped to be 
well paid for his diſcharge, ere long, 
when he might probably become 
weary of his profethon, or aſhamed 
of his ſtation; and immediately 
cloſed with the propoſition. On 
their arrival at the inn, he invited 
William to ſupper, and kept him 
with him that night, as he appre. 
hended that our young ſoldier might 
poſſibly have ſome friend in London, 
who would diſcourage or oppole his 
preſent martial diſpoſition. 

The next morning he offered to 
inliſt him, by the uſual method ot 
giving money, but William rejected 
the proffer; as a gentleman volun- 
teer, or cadet, and a common trooper, 
he imagined not to be ſubject to the 
ſame confinement, or ſtrictneſs of 
diſcipline; but he ſoon diſcovered 
the futility of that opinion, whea he 
entered upon duty at Coventry, 
where the corps was then ſtationed. . 
This mortified him extremely, and 
he now began to lament his precipt- 
tate adoption ; and, according to the 
general tenor of his character, be- 
came thoroughly unhappy and diſ- 
guſted, both at. the meannefs and, 
fatigue of his ſituation and ſervice. 
He would, as on former occalions, 
have flung away his play-thing: but, 
alas! the indulgence of his uſual ca- 
price remained now no Jonger in his 
power, 

He ſometimes thought of commu. 
nicating his diſtreſs to his parents, 
in order to procure a releaſe from his 
captivity, as he now deemed it; but 
then again, his pride revolted * 
dhe 


the humiliating idea of confeſſing his 
folly, and his perverſeneſs oppoſed 
a conſequent ſubmiſſion to their will 
and governance. iis rl-refore en- 
deavoirred to reconcile him the 
lot he had caſt, and the fate he nad 
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made for himſelf : the reſource of 
books was ſtill left him, and a circu- 
lat. g. library became, for a time, 
the only ſolace of his woes. 

[To be concluded in our next, ] 
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Hz, Society for the Suppreſſion 
of Vice has publiſhed the firſt 
part of An ddr, to the Public,” 

If this over-rightevus aſſociation 
had been inſtituted rather for the 
encouragement of virtue than the 
ſuppreſſion of viee, it would have 
worn a more benevolent appearance. 
It is true, indeed, that his majeſty 
declares, in the 1oval prociamation 
prefixed to this acdrefs, „“ that for 
the encouragenient of religion and 
morality he will, upon all occaſions, 
diſtinguiſh perſons of piety and vir- 
tue by marks of his royal favour ;*? 
but the ſociety, although during the 
laſt eight years it has brought to con- 
viction above ſix hundred perſons 
for profaning the ſabbath, and has 
proſecuted others whom they have 
not been able to convict ; not a ſingle 
individual do we hear of, whom the 
Tociety has beenable to diſcover, of 
ſufficient virtue and piety to merit 
the high honour of being recom- 
mended to the royal favour! Whe- 
ther the intereſts of virtue and mo- 
rality would not have been better 
conſulted, had the money expended 
in theſe proſecutions been employed 
in rewarding laborious induſtry, pa- 
tient ſuftering, and poverty honeſt in 
the midſt of temptation, we leave to 
the conſideration of any man who 1s 
competent to compare the effects 
produced in moral conduct by reward 
and by puniſhment, by hope and by 
fear. 

It is not unwerthy of remark, that 
beſides two hundred and eighty-two 
publicans who have been found guil- 
ty of ſuftering tipling during divine 
ſervice, three hundred and forty-one 
ſhopkeepers have been convicted of 


proſecuting their ordinary calling or: 
the Lord's day; petty chapmen, 
dealers in tea, ſugar, butter, bread, 
cheeſe, and other neceſſaries! As if 
theſe poor proſecuted wretches, to 
whom, alas, the ſabbathis no day of 
reſt, would by choice have forgone 
the relaxation and innocent amuſe. 
ments which the higher claſs of ſhop. 
keepers enjoy on the Sunday. No, 
the fact, the plain and well-known 
fact, is, that on a Sunday many of 
theſe huckſters have more cuſtomers 
than on any other day in the week, 
becauſe their cuſtomers are of that 
claſs who are at work all the reſt of 
the week ; who receive their wages 
on a Saturday night, and have no 
other 'time to ſpend them. With 
reſpect to tippling on Sundays, gam- 
ing, &c. theſe are vices at all times, 
and in all places; but how does it 
happen that theſe ſpiritual Quixotes 
only attack vice when it is ex- 
poſed in the defenceleſs garb of po- 
verty—wealth throws an impervious 
panoply over immorality, and they 
think it idle, perhaps, to hurl a ja. 
velin which may fall pointleſs! The 
writer of this phariſaical Addrefs has 
unwittingly taken credit to the So- 
ciety for its activity “ in tracing vice 
through all its tortuous windings, of 
fathoming its moſt covert haunts, 
and of deriving information from all 
quarters.” The fact is, that this So- 
ciety Keeps in employ, as the agents 
of its godly zeal, ſome of the moſt 
deſpicable members of ſociety, ſpies, 
{educers, and informers. In ſhort, 
however praiſe-worihy the object in 
view might be, the means adopted 
for the attainment of it are diſgrace- 
ful. 
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POETRY, 
ODE To MORNING, 


From the La:.n of Faminius. 
N blushing beans of soften d light 
Aurora $teais upon the sight: 
With chaste efful gence dart from far 
The splendors of her dewy car; 
Cheer'd with the view, I bless the ray 
That mildly speaks returning day. 


Retire, ye glooiny shades, to spread 
Your brouding horrors o'er the dead; 
Bane of my sJumbers, spectres gaunt, 
Forbear my frighted couch to haunt ! 
Phantoms of darkness, horrid dreams, —- 
Be gone ! for lo! fair Morning beams. 


Emerging from the incumbent shade, 
Her lustre cheers the brilliant mead: 
Haste, boy—the tuncful Iyre—l long 

To meet the goddess with a song; 

Haste, while the muse exerts her powers, 
And strew her smiling path with flowers. 


The violet charg'd with early sweets 
Fair morn! thy cheertul presence greets; 
The crocus lifts her saffron head, 

And bloomy shrubs their odours shed; 
Ah! deign bur incensc to inhale 

Borne on the gently-swelling gale. 


When Morning's charms the song inspire, 
Be mine to wake the warbling lyre; 

Oh, waft, ye breezes, to her ear, 

The mingled strains of praise and prayer: 
Bid her approve our faint essays, 

And teach the offer'd gift to please. 

For ah! thy beauties to pourtray, 

Fair mother of the infant day,— 

What time in mildest splendors drest 
Thy lucid form appears confest— 

Still must the adiniring bard despair, 

O nymph—supcrlatively tar! 


Thy grimson cheeks a blush disclose 
More vivid than the opening rose ; 
Thy softly-waving locks unfold 

More lustrè than the burnished gold; 
The envious stars their lights resign, 
And Luna's beam 1s lost 1n thine. 
Mortals had lain, without thine aid, 
Ingulph'd in night's perpetual shade: 
The brightest colours but display 

A lustre borrow'd from thy ray: 

And every grace that art can boast, 
Without thy genial help were lost. 


Betimes the sprightly traveller wakes; 
The sturdy vx his stall forsakes, 
Patient his sinewy neck to bow, 
And bear the yoke, and drag the plough; 
His fleecy charge the shepherd leads 

v graze beneath the sylvan shades. 
LulPd in his fair one's gentle arms, 
The lover if thy voice alarms; 
If with regret the attractive couch 
He leaves, and blames tity near approach, 
Still let him deem thy call unkind, 
And cast the © lingering look behind.”? 
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His be the illusive joys of night; 

My boast shall be the cheerful light: 
Give me to watch the orient ray, 
And hail the glad return of day ;— 
And long, oh long—ye Pow'rs divine 
May such reviving joys be mine! 


My NATIVE VALE. 

A Pastoral Soiig fiom the Italian. 

DFR is my little native vale, 
The ring-dove builds, and warbles 
there, 
Close by my cot she tells her tale, 
To ev'ry passing villager : 

The $quirrel leaps from tree to tree, 
And shells his nuts at liberty. 


In orange groves and myrtle bow'rs, 

That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 
To charm the fairy-footed hours, 

With my lov'd lute*s romantic sound; 
Or crowns of living laurel Wave,, 
For those that win the race at eve. 


The shepherd's horn at break of day, 
The mimic dance in twiltght glade, 
he rustic gle” and roundelay, 

Sung in the silent woodland shade; 

These simple joys, that never fail, 

Shall bind me to my Native Vale. 


From the LONDON GAZET TES. 
Copy of a Tetter from the Hon. Admiral 
Cornwallis, Commander in Chief of his 
Mojefty's Ships and Veſſels in the Chan- 
nel, Sc. to Wm. Marſden, E/q. dated 
Ville de Paris, off Uſhant, 28th July. 
IR, I have the pleaſure to en- 
cloſe, for the information of the 
lords commiſſioners of the admi— 
ralty, a letter from Vice-admiral Sir 
Robert Calder, giving an account of 
his . ſucceſs againſt the combiged 
{quadron of France and Spain, 
W. CornxnwaALLIS. 
Prince of Wales, July 23. 
SIR, Yeſterdiy at noon, lat. 43 
deg. 30 min, N. lon. 11 deg. 17 min. 
W. I was favoured with a view of 
the combined {qua lron of France and 
Spain, conſiſting of twenty ſail of the 
line, alſo three large ſhips armed en 
flute, of about fifty guns each, with 
five frigates and three brigs; the 
force under my direction at this time 
conſiſting of fifteen ſail of the line 
two frigates, a cutter, and lugger. 1 
immediately ſtood towards the ene- 
my with the ſquadron, making the 
needful ſignals for battle in the 


cloſeſt order; and, on cloſing with 
N them, 


30 
them, I made the ſignal for attack- 
ing their centre. When J had reach- 
ed their rear, I tacked the ſquadron 
in ſucceſſion ; this brought us cloſe 
up under their lee, and when our 
headmoſt ſhips reached their centre, 
the enemy were tacking in ſucceſ- 
ſion; this obliged me to make again 
the ſame -manceuvre, by which 1 
brought on an action which laſted up- 
wards of four hours, when I found 
it necellary to bring-to the ſquadron 
to Cover the two captured ſhips, 
whoſe names are in the margin; (the 
St. Rafael, of eighty-four guns, and 
Firm, of ſeventy-four.) I have to 
obſerve, the enemy had every advan- 
tage of wind and weather during the 
whole day, The weather had been 
foggy, at times, a great part of the 
morning, and very ſoon after we had 
brought them to action, the fog was 
ſo very thick at intervals, that we 
could, with great difficulty, ſee the 
ſhips ahead or aſtern of us; this ren- 
dered it impoſſible to take the ad- 
vantages of the enemy by ſignals I 
could have wiſhed to have done; 
had the weather been more favour. 
able, I am led to believe the victory 
would have been more complete, I 
have very great pleaſure in ſaying, 
every ſhip was conducted in the moſt 
maſterly ſtyle; and I beg leave here 
publicly to return every captain, of- 
hcer, and man, whom | had the ho- 
nour to command on that dav, my 
moſt grateful thanks, for their con. 
ſpicuouſly gallant and very judicious 
good conduct. The Hon. Captain 
Gardner of the Hero, led the van 
ſquadron in a moſt car nay and of- 
ficer-line manner, to whom I feel my- 
Jelf particularly indebted; as alſo to 
Captain her wi gh fb Iran 
during the action. Encloſed is a liſt 
of the killed and wounded on-board 
the different ſhips, If I may judge 
from the great ſlaughter on-board the 
captured ſhips, the enemy muſt have 
ſuffered greatly, They are now in 
light to windward, and when I have 
ſecured the captured ſhips, and put 
the ſquadron to rights, I ſhall en- 
deavour to avail myſelf of any op- 

ortunity that may offer to give you 
dme further account of theſe com- 


bined ſquadrons. R. CAL DER. 
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Liſt of the Ships of the Squadron under 
the Orders of Vice-admiral Sir R. Cal. 
der, Bart. on the 22d of July, 1805; 
with a Return ofthe Killed and Wounded. 

Hero, 1 killed, 4 wounded. 

Jun, 2 killed, 16 wounded, 

Triumph, 5 killed, 6 wounded, 

Barfleur, 3 killed, 7 wounded, 

Agamemnon, 5 wounded. 

IWindsor Castle, 10 killed, 35 wounded. 

Defiance, 1 killed, 7 wounded, 

Prince of Wales, 5 killed, 20 wounded. 

Repulse, 4 wounded. 

Taronable, 1 killed, 1 wounded. 

Dragon, none. 

Glory, 1 killed, 1 wounded. 

Warror, none. 

Thunderer, 7 killed, 11 wounded. 

Malta, 5 killed, 40 wounded, 

FE xymtienne, no return. 

Syrins, 2 killed, 3 wounded, 

Fri Cutter, none. 

Nile Lugger, none. 

Total.—44 killed, 158 woundcd, 

[The diſpatches containing the ac. 
count of the above action, were 
brought to the admiralty by Lieu- 
tenant Nicholſon, commander of the 
Friſk cutter. The news excited a 
great ſenſation in the city; it was re- 
ceived with three cheers at Lloyd's, 
and on the publication of the Extra. 
ordinary Gazette, the Park and 
Tower guns were fired, 

On the morning after the battle, 
(the 23d,) Sir Robert Calder wrote 
his diſpatches, and gave them to the 
Windſor Caſtle to bring home. The 
fog continued with little intermil. 
ſion till the 25th, and the wind con- 
tinuing in the ſame quarter, north. 
eaſt, the Windſor Caſtle and the 

rizes could not be ſent off; and this 
is ſtated as the reaſon why the battle 
was not renewed at that period, 'The 
admiral it 1s ſaid was convinced he 
could compel them to action when 
he thought proper, but he thought 
it his duty to put his captures and 
the diſabled ſhip out of the reach ot 
all danger, before he engaged a ſe- 
cond time. On the evening of the 
25th, Sir Rob, Calder, not wiſhing to 
wait any longer for a fair wind for 
the Windſor Caſtle to take home his 
diſpatches, ordered off Lieutenant 

Nicholſon, in the Friſk cutter, witu 

duplicates to Admiral Cornwallis, 

off Uſhant. The laſt words the ad- 
miral addreſſed to Lieut. Nicholſon, 
on delivering him the diſpatches, 

were 
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were theſe: —** I have written to 
the Commiſſioners of the Admiralty, 
that I ſhall bring the enemy to ac- 
tion again, but you may aſſure them 
afreſh, that I have it in my power to 
do ſo, and that I am determined 
upon it; this you may alſo ſay to 
Admiral Cornwallis.” He did ſay 
ſo to Admiral Cornwallis, and to a 
great many people beſides; but the 
enemy was not brought to action a 
ſecond time, but eſcaped, firſt into 
Vigo, and at length into Ferrol; 
' whence they have lince ſailed again, 
increaſed to twenty-eight fail of the 
line, Lieutenant Nicholſon is pro- 
moted to the rank of commander, } 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Poyntz, of 
the Melampus, to Admiral Cornwall:s, 

dated Plymouth Sound, July 22. 

SIR, I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that, inexecuting Admiral Ld. 
Gardner's orders, his majeſty's ſhip 
under my command, the 13th inſt, 
in lat. 50 deg. N. lon. 20 deg. W. 
captured the Hydra, Spaniſh private 
ſip of war, of twenty-eight guns, 
mounting twenty-two long nines on 
the main-deck, with a complement 
of 192 men, three of whom were 
Killed, and ſeveral wounded, in the 
{kirmiſh. Her cruize of four months 
terminated on theſeventeenthday with. 
out any loſs to the trade of this coun. 
try; and her /uperzor qualifications in- 
duce me to recommend her for his 
majeſty's ſervice. S. PoyYNTz, 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Matſon, of 

the Venus, to Rear-admirel Drury, 

dated Cork Harbour, July 21. 

Sik, I have the ſatisfaction to ac. 
quaint you, that his majeſty's fhip 
under my command, on the morning, 
at day-light, of the 1oth inſt. being 
in lat. 47. 24. N. and about the lon. 
14 deg. W. gave chaſe to a fail 
bearing weſt; and after a run of ſixty. 
ſix miles weſt-north-weſt with a fine 
breeze from the north-eaſt, in ſix 
hours came up with and captured 
L' Hirondelle French privateer brig, 
belonging to Dunkirk, mounting 
ſi x teen guns, and ninety men; left 
Gigeon, in Spain, 27th of laſt month, 
and has not made any captures ſince. 
This brig, on her former cruiſe, fell 
in with and took the Queen Char. 


lotte packet, (Capt. Mudge,) after 


Fr 
an action of two hours, on the 16th 
of May laſt, in the lat. 47. 20. N. and 
lon. 12. 20.W. and captured ſeveral 
other veſſels, H. MaTs0N. 
A Liſt of Vefels captured, deſtroyed, and 

re- captured, by his Majeſty's Ships and 

Veſſels on the Jamaica Station, under 

the Command of Rear-admiral Dacres, 

between the 1/t of March and the 1ſt of 

Tune, 1805. 

FrExnCH.,—Schooner Hazard, of 
fix guns and eighty men, by the 
Blanche, Capt. Mudge; a national 
ſchooner (name unknown,) of one 
braſs long 12-pounder, two braſs 
long 4-pounder, four braſs 3-pound 
ſwivels, and ninety-ſix men, deſtroy 
ed by the Gracieuſe tender, Mr, 
Smith, midſhipman of the Hercule; 
the ſchooner La Tup-a-Bord, of four 
6-pounders and forty-ſix men, by the 
Unicorn, Captain Hardyman; the 
ſhip General Erneuf, late his majeſ- 
ty's ſloop Lily, of eighteen 1 2-pound 
carronades, two long 4-pounders, 129 
ſeamen, and thirty one ſoldiers, ſunk 
and exploded as going down, by the 
Renard, Capt. Coghlan; the ſchoon-— 
er Perſeverance, of one 12-pounder, 
four 4-pounders, and eighty-four 
men, by the Seine, Captain Atkins; 
the ſchooner Delirce, of one gun and 
fifty men, deſtroyed by the Heureux, 
Captain Younghuſband; and three 
trading vellels, 

SpanisH,—The ſchooner Santa 
Roſa, of three guns, and fifty-ſeven 
men, by the Hunter, Captain Ingle. 
field; the felueca Conception, of 
one gun, and twenty-five men, by the 
the Papillon, Captain Woolley; the 
ſchooner Santa Anna, of one long 
18-pounder, four 6-pounders, and 
106 men, by the Petterell, Captain 
Lamborne; the ſchooner Refuſgo, of 
three guns, and fifty-three men, de. 
ſtroyed by the Surveillante, Captain 
Bligh; the ſchooner San Felix y 
Socaroo, of one gun and forty men, 
by the Racoon, Captain Crottonz 
the ſchooner Elizabeth, of ten guns, 
and forty-ſeven men, by the Bac- 
chante, Capt. Daſhwood ; and {even 
trading veſſels. 

Durch. -The ſcooner Antelope, 
of five guns and fifty-four men, by 
the Stork, Captain Le Geyte; and 
two trading vellels. 

N 2 Four 
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Four Americans and three Britiſh 

veſſels recaptured, 

Captain Atkins, of the Seine, in 
ſtating the capture of the Spaniſh 
ſchooner Conception, of two long 
6-pounders, and ten men, obſerves, 
< that there were a number of paſ— 
ſengers on-board, who aſſiſted in 
making ſome reſiſtance; but that no- 
thing could withſtand the gallant at- 
tack of the Seine's barge, under the 
command of Lieutenant. Bland, of 
the Marines. The paſſengers eſcaped 
in a ſmall boat. 

Letrers from Rear-admiral Dacres, 
dated Port Royal, 3d July, 1805, 
announce the following captures, 
viz, — Renomme, French armed 
ichooner, of three guns, and fifty-ſix 
men; Rencontre, two guns, and 
forty-two men; and Venus, one gun 
and thirty-five men, by his majeſty's 
cutter Sandwich and Naſſau ſchoon- 
er. Conception, Spaniſh telucca, 
two guns and fourteen men; and a 
Spaniſh ſloop, name unknown, de- 
ftroyed by Lieutenant Bland, ot the 
marines, commanding the barge of 
his majelty's frigate Seine. 

Copy of a Letter from Captain Mudge, of 
fits Majeſty's late Ship Blanche, to Wit. 
tam Marſden, Eg. dated on-board the 
French National Ship Topaze, 22d 
July, 1805. 

SIR, I am ſorry to inform you of 
the Joſs of his majeſty's ſhip Blanche, 
which was captured by a French 
ſquadron, as per margin“; but, 
thank God, ſhe was not deſtined to 
bear French colours, or to aſliſt the 
fleet of the enemy. On Friday morn- 
ing, July 19th, in lat. 20. 20. N. 
Jon. 66. 44. W. (weather hazy) at 
eight, four ſail were ſeen off the 
weather Cat-head, three ſhips and 
a brig, on the oppoſite tack, under 
Eealy ſai], I Kept to the wind until 
we were near enough to diſtinguiſh 
colours. I then made the neceſſary 
fignals to aſcertain whether they 
were enemies, At ten, when abreaſt, 
about three miles diſtant, they all 
bore up, and hoiſted Engliſh enſigns; 
but, from the make of the union, and 


colour of the bunting, with other cir- 


cumſtances, I concluded they were 
French, and therefore determined to 


ſell the ſhip as dearly as poſſible (for 
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ſailing was out of the queſtion, the 
Blanche having little or no copper 
on theſe laſt nine months, and ſailed 
very heavy.) Having brought-to, 
with the mainſail in the brails, at 
eleven the commodore ranged u 

within two cables' length, ſhifted 
his colours, and gave us his broad. 
ſide. When within piſtoL.ſhot the 
received ours; the action became 
warm and ſteady, the ſhips never 
without hail of each other, running 
large, under eaſy fail, Le Departe- 
ment des Landes on the ſtarboard 
quarter, and the two corvettes cloſe 
aſtern, At forty-hve minutes paſt 
eleven the ſhip became ungovern— 
able, and was reduced to a pertect 
wreck ; the fails totally deſtroyed, 
ten ſhot in the foremaſt, (expecting 
it to fall every minute,) the main. 
maſt and rigging cut to pieces, ſeven 


guns diſmounted, and the crew re- 


duced to 190, and the reſt falling 
taſt, with no probability of eſcape, I 
called a council of officers for their 
opinion, who deemed it only ſacri— 
icing the lives of the remainder of 
as brave a crew as ever tought, to 
hold out longer, as there was not the 
ſmalleſt proſpect of ſucceſs; I there. 
fore, at twelve, ordered the colours 
to be ſtruck, and was immediately 
hurried on-board the commodore. 
At ſix, the officers, who had charge 
of the Blanche, returned, and re- 
ported the ſhip to be ſinking faſt, on 
which ſhe was fired, and in about an 
hour after ſhe ſunk, for the magazine 
had been ſome time under water, 
Thus, fir, fell the Blanche; and IL 
truſt the defence made by her offi. 
cers and gallant crew, will meet their 
lordſhips approbation. 
ZacHAK N MUDGE. 

P. S. Including every individual 
when the ſhip went into action, there 
were but 215, thirty men being in 
prizes, and eight left on-board one 
of the frigates at Jamaica. 

*La Topaze, 44 guns and 410men, 

Le Departement des Landes, of 20 
guns, and 256 men. 

La Torche, 18 guns, and 213 men. 

Le Faune, of 16 guns, and 123 
men; ſince captured by the Goliath, 
Captain Barton. 

The Gazette contains a long order 

in 
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in council, for carrying into effect 
the Legiſlative Reſtrictions lately 
impoſed on the Slave Trade. After 
December next, the annual impor- 
tation of ſlaves into our colonies, is 
kmitcd to three for every hundred 
in the colony, provided it ſhall ap- 
pear that caſualties to that extent 
ſhall appear to have taken place in 
the preceding year. 


EAST INDIA NEWS. 

A letter from Vice-admiral Rainier, 
late -ommander-in-chiet ot his ma— 
jeſty's thips nd veſſels in the Faſt. 
Indies, to William Marſden, 1g. 
dated Trident, Madras Road, March 
9, inclofes the following letter from 
Cap: in Lambert: 

St. Fiorenzo, Kedperee, Feb. 17. 

Six, I hav® the honour to inform 
you of my arrival this day, oit the 
Sand Heads, after having proceeded 
to the ſouthward in cunſequence of 
a letter received the Sth inſtant, 
from the chief ſecretary of govern- 
ment, acquainting me of a ſuſpi— 
cious vellel having appeared off Vi— 
zagapatam, ſuppoſed to be the na— 
tional frigate Pſyche, and requeſting, 
in the name of his excelicncy the 
g0vernor-general in council, that I 
would either proceed towards that 
place, or otherwiſe, as I might con. 
ſider moſt expedient to the advan. 
tage of the public ſervice; I there. 
fore thought, that I ſhould nut be 
exceeding the limits of your orders, 
by purſuing ſuch a courſe as I con- 
ceived moſt probable tor intercepting 
the ſaid vefſlel, ſhould ſhe be bound 
to the northward and eaſtward. 

On the 13th inſt. at fix A.M. in 
lat. 19. 35. N. lon. 8 5. 25. E. 1 had 
the ſatisfaction to diſcover three fail 
at anchor under the land, who ſhortly 
after weighed, and made ſail to the 
ſouthward ; 1 plainly obſerved that 
one was a frigate, and the other two 
apparently merchant ſhips. I con- 
tinued the chaſe until half. paſt ſe. 
ven, P. M. the following day, when 
coming up with the ſternmoſt veſſel, 
ſhe proved to be the Thetis country- 


ſhip, prize to the French frigate La. 


Pſyche, of thirty-ſix guns, and 240 
men, under the command of Cap- 
tain Bergeret, then ahead at a ſhort 
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diſt.nce. Finding the enemy had 
abandoned the Thetis, I left a mid. 
ſhipman in charge, and continued 
the chaſe after the frigate, then 
making off under all fail; at ten mi- 
nutes paſt eight commenced cloſe ac. 
tion, at the diſtance of half a cable's 
length, and continued ſo until half. 
paſt eleven, at which time, finding 
all our running rigging very much 
cut up, hauled off torepair the ſame. 
At midnight bore up to renew the 
conflict; but juſt as we were about 
to recommence our fre, an officer 
from the enemy came on-board to in- 
form me, that Captain Bergeret, from 
humanity's ſake for the remaining 
ſurvivocs, had ſtruck, though he 
might have borne the conteſt longer, 
During the action we were eccaſion- 
ally annoyed by the fire of L'Equi- 
voque privateer, of ten guns, and 
forty men, commanded by a lieute- 
nant; ſhe proved to be the late 
Pigeon, country ſhip, fitted out by 
Captain Bergeret as a privateer ; 
which veſſel, from ſailing very well, 
am concerned to acquaint you, ef. 
fected her eſcape in the courſe of the 
night. H. LaMBERT. 

Killed and wounded on- board the 
Fiorenzo, 48; on-board the Pſyche, 
127. 

Admiral Rainier obſerves in his 
letter incloſing the above, “It adds 
much to the honour and credit of 
Captain Lambert, his officers and 
crew, that the character of Captain 
Bergeret ſtands high in the French 
navy, being the ſame officer who 
commanded La Virginie, when cap= 
tured by Sir Edward Pellew, in the 
Indefatigable. All the trading part 
of his majeſty's ſubjects throughout 
India, rejoice on the occalion of this 
capture, as being more apprehenſive 
of depredations on their trade from 
Captain Bergeret's abilities and ac- 
tivity, than from the whole remain. 
ing force of the French navy at pre- 
ſent in theſe ſeas united.” 

The St. Fiorenzo, after the cap. 
ture of the Pſyche, French frigate, 
proceeded to Calcutta for the pur. 
pole ot being repaired. A meeting 
of the Calcutta Inſurance Company 
took place, when it was unanimogf| 
relolved that 12,000 rupees ſhoul 


be 


- 

by 
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be diftributed among the officers and 
crew of the St. Fiorenzo, for their 
gallant conduct in capturing a ſhip 
that had been ſo ſuceeſsful againſt 
our trade in the Eaſt. 

The Belle packet arrived on Tref- 
day evening, the 13th of Auguſt, 
off Dartmouth, from Bengal, from 
whence ſhe has brought intelligence 
of the higheſt importance. She ſailed 
from Bengal on the ift of April, and 
from St. Helena on the 29th of June, 
where ſhe leſt Admiral Rainier, with 
the homeward-bound Eaſt-India con- 
voy. By this conveyance we have 
received copies of official accounts 
publiſhed in India, of the various ac- 
tions which have been tought with 
fuch of the native powers as had 
eſpouled the cauſe of Holkar. The 
fortreſs of Bhurtpore had, it appears, 
been expoſed to no leſs than five al. 
faults under the immediate obferva— 
tion of the commanderin chief, Lord 
Lake, m every one of which our 
troops had been repulſed with con- 
fiderable loſs. The rajah, who had 
mut himſelf up in it, had, we under— 
ftand, propoſed conditions, which 
the commander in chief, acting un- 
der the orders of the governor-gene. 
ral, did not think it proper to accede 
to. The conditions, we are informed, 
as propoſed by him, were to pay all 
the expences of the war, and to give, 
belides, three lacks to be diſtributed 
among the troops. Theſe advan. 
tageous offers were rejected, in con- 
ſequence of a determination to pro- 
ceed againſt him with the utmoſt ri- 
gour, on account of his treachery to 
the company, he being one of its moſt 
ancient and favoured allies, The 
inſtructions of the governor-general 


were, according to our information, 


that nothing leſs than an uncondi. 
tional ſurrender ſhould be accepted. 
It does not, however, appear that the 
reduction of Bhurtpore was a taſk of 
ſuch eaſy accompliſhment as Marquis 
Welleſley, at the diſtance of many 
hundred miles from the ſcene of ac. 
tion, was led to imagine. The rajah 
who defended it, had accumulated 
in that fortrefs every thing that was 
moſt dear to him—his family, his 
treaſure ; and had expreſſed an in- 
tention of blowing up both them and 


himſelf, ſhould the Engliſh obtain 2 
footing in the place. This import. 
ant fortreſs is ſituate in a ſmall, but 
one of the higheſt cultivated diſtricts 
in India, the inhabitants of which are 
all of the ſame tribe, and connected 
either by conſanguinity or other re. 
lations with each other, The force 
with which Lord Lake ſat down be- 
fore the town, did not exceed twelve 
thouſand men; and the works were 
of ſo great extent, that he was not 
enabled to maſk more than one quar- 
ter of them. All the other parts of 
the garriſon had communication with 
the open country, and the adherents 
of the rajah were ſingularly brave and 
faithful. Theſe circumſtances are 
ſufficient to account for the obſtinacy 
of the defence; and yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the gallantry with which it was 
maintained, little doubt was enter. 
tained that the place would ſpeedily 
tall, Lord Lake attacked it at firit 
under many diſadvantages, being 
wholly unprovided with either mor. 
tars or a battering train. Thoſe de. 
ficiencies had been ſupplied when the 
Belle ſailed from Bengal; and it was 
not expected that the reſiſtance of 
the rajah could be protracted much 
longer, Were the rajah of Bhurt. 
pore reduced, we underſtand, there 
are no other of the native chiefs ca. 
pable of creating the ſmalleſt uneaſi- 
neſs in the government of India.— 
Our loſs in the various aſſaults up. 
on Bhurtpore, is eſtimated at 3000 

men, of whom 105 were officers. 
On the 23d of Auguſt, an over. 
land diſpatch arrived at the India. 
houſe, from the Eaſt Indies. The 
lateſt advices from Bombay reach 
down to the 18th of April, and thoſe 
from Madras to the 2d of the ſame 
month. Several letters, by this con- 
veyance, enter into circumſtantial 
details of the various attacks upon 
the fort of Bhurtpore, but as they 
difter little from the above, we con. 
ceive it unneceſſary to lay their con, 
tents before our readers. It is men- 
tioned from Calcutta, under date of 
the 4th of March, that Meer Khan's 
irruption into Roichlecund was at- 
tended with leſs miſchief than was 
at firſt apprehended, General Smith 
purſued him fo clofe, that he could 
| Commit 
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<ommit no devaſtation, and was at 
length obliged to fly to the hills for 
fafety. 

The only new article we find is the 
hope held out by General Lake, of 
the reduction of Bhurtpore before 
tlie expiration of the ſeaſon for the 
proſecution of hoſtilities. It is ex- 
preſſed in the following paragraph of 
the letter tranſmitted by the gover— 
nor-general and council: “On the 
24th of February the commander in 
chief took up a new polition on the 
north. eaſt ſide of Bhurtpore; and his 
excellency is prepared to re com- 
mence operations againſt that place 
as ſoon as he ſhall have received 
ſupplies of ſtores and ammunition, 
which are advancing towards the 
army from the ſtations within the 
company's provinces at which they 
had been collected. The command. 
er in chief expreſſes a confident hope 
of obtaining poſſeſſion of Bhurtpore 
before the concluſion of the feaſon 
for active military operations in that 
quarter of India.” 

The laſt accounts do not confirm 
the expectations raiſed by the Eng- 
liſh newſpapers of peace being reſtor- 
ed in India, 


FIRES. 

Auguſt 8th, about one o'clock in 
the day, a fire broke out at Meflrs, 
Lewis and Porter's oil-ſhop, Budge- 
row, occaſioned by a porter going 
into the cellar, with a lighted can- 
dle, for the purpoſe of opening a 
caſk of turpentine, which, by ſome 
means or other, communicated with 
the light, and cauſed the cellar in 
an inſtant to be in a blaze. The 
flames burſt from beneath, into the 
ſhop and counting-houte, with ſuch 
impetuolity that it was with diffi- 
culty the thopman and clerk made 
their eſcape into the ſtreet ; the lat- 
ter was burnt ſeverely in the face, in 
conſequence of attempting to ſave a 
x00l. note on the oppoſite ſide of the 
deſk. All aſſiſtance to arreſt the 
progreſs of the fire was in vain; it 
ſoon forced its way through the roof 
of the houſe, The combuſtibles it 
met in its courſe added freſh vigour 
to the flames; a conſiderable quan. 
tity of gunpowder was blown up at 


TP 


5 
different periods, which made re- 
ports equal to the loudeſt cannon. 
The conflagration was at one time ſo 
great, that had it been night time, 
the flames might have been ſeen for 
npwards of twenty miles round Lon- 


don. Several engines were on the 
ſpot ſoon after the firſt alarm was 
given, and plenty of water being at 
hand, they preſently began to work; 
but with all the exertion uſed on 
the occaſion, not ſo much as a book 
was ſaved. We underftand the por. 
ter was miſſing who went firſt into 
the cellar. | 

At half-paſt one o'clock on Mon. 
day morning, Auguſt 12, a fire broke 
out at the Royal Circus, in St. 
George's Fields. In one hour the 
theatre, the Circus coffee- houſe, the 
ſtables, and other offices adjoining, 
were entirely enveloped with tie 
flames. The want of water prevent. 
ed the engines from yielding effec. 
tual ſervice. It was near three be. 
fore any water could be obtained; 
and the root of the theatre had then 
fallen in. Mrs. Branſcomb, of the 
Circus coffee-houſe, had lain in but 
a week before, but fortunately ſhe 


and her infant eſcaped unhurt. Her 
huſband had been inſured for about 


8000], but had dropped his inſur— 
ance at Chriſtmas laſt; the greater 
part of his ſtock was deſtroyed, The 
fire was ſuppoſed to have originated 
in the painter's room, and to have 
communicated from thence to the 
{cenery anc. fire-works prepared for 
the new piece, and the commemora- 
tion of the prince's birth. 

There was alſo a fire the ſame 
morning, in Petticoat-lane, White- 
chapel, which began at Mrs. Long's, 
a chandler's ſhop, at half-paſt one, 
and ſoon extended to the Ship pub. 
lic-houſe, and three other houſes ad- 
joining, which were entirely conſum— 
ed, There were two other houſes 
partially injured. 

The Newcaſtle colour manufac. 
tory, at Ouſeburn, was deſtroyed by 
fire early on Monday morning, the 
ig9th of Auguſt. The damage is eſ- 
tiinated at 6, cool. 

A letter from a gentleman of re. 
ſpectability at Baſſaloe Creek, dated 
the zoth of July, to his friend in this 

town, 
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town, contains the following diſtreſſ- 
ing intelligence: —By the ſchooner 
Charlotte, Captain Nehan, who ar- 
rived at Fort Erie yeſterday, we are 
informed that the whole town of 
Droit is totally conſumed by fire; 
not a ſingle houſe in town is left 
ſtanding. The fire firſt made its ap- 
pearance in a ſtable near the centre 
of the town, about nine o'clock in 
the morning; and ſuch was the ra- 
pidity of its ravages, that at twelve 
not a ſingle houſe remained. The ci- 
tadel, which was rather detached, 
and in which were the barracks, 
officer?! quarters, and contractors 
ſtores, was totally conſumed. Droit 
1s the ſeat of government of the 
Machigen territory, and contained 
upwards of three hundred houſes, 
built of wood in a compact. manner, 
and above two thouſand inhabitants. 
DEATHS, 

Departed this life on Sunday even- 
ing Auguſt 25, his Royal Highneſs 
Prince William Henry, Duke of 
Glouceſter and Edinburgh in Great 
Britain, Earl of Connaught in Ire- 
land, Field-marſhal, Colonel of the 
Firſt Regiment of Foot Guards, 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Dublin, Ranger and Keeper of Cran- 
bourn Chace, Ranger of Hampton 
Court Park, Warden and Keeper of 
the New Foreſt, Hampſhire, and 
Knight of the Garter, He was born 
November 25, 1743, and married 
September 6, 1766, to Maria, Coun- 
teſs Dowager of Waldegrave, and 
daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, 
K. B. by whom he has left iſſue, 
Prince William Frederic, and Prin. 
_ ceſs Sophia. His royal highneſs was 

the aft of the four princes, who, 
with the king, compoſed the male 
iſſue of Frederic prince of Wales. — 
Thus has his majeſty ſurvived all his 
brothers;—and may he long ſurvive 
them. 

On Thurſday morning, Auguſt 2, 
died at his ſeat at Appledurcombe, 
in the Iſle of Wight, the Right Hon, 
Sir Richard Worſley, Bart. Dying 
without male iſſue, a jointure of 
79,0001. reverts to Lady Worſley; 
and, leaving no will, his eſtates and 
property devolve on a niece, Sir Ri- 
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chard had lived ſome time paſt in a 
ſtate of ſecluſion at his favourite re- 
treat in the Ifle of Wight, and his 
death is ſaid to be the effect of apo. 
plexy. 

Died on Monday, Auguſt 19, at his 
houſe at Fortfield, near Rathfarn- 
ham, Ireland, the Right Hon. Barry 
Lord Viſcount Avonmore, Baron 
Yelverton, Chief Baron of his Ma- 
jeſty's Exchequer, aad Regiſtrar of 
the High Court of Chancery, in Ire- 
land. His lordſhip was near ſeventy 
years of age. He roſe to his high 
rank and ſtation by mere force of ta- 
lent, having been one of the moſt ac. 
compliſhed ſcholars, profound law. 
yers, and eloquent orators, that ever 
adorned the Iriſh bar or the Iriſh ſe. 
nate, 

Thurſday morning, Auguſt 22, 
died, at Tunbridge Wells, George 
Buſſy Villiers, Earl of Jerſey, Viſ- 
count Villiers, of Dartford, and Ba. 
ron of Hoo, in Kent, and Viſcount 
Grandiſon, of Ireland. His lordſhip 
was in his7iſt year. He was on a viſit 
to Viſcount and Viſcounteſs Villiers, 
at their houſe, Proſpect Lodge, and 
had accompanied them that morning 
to the Wells. Upon his return from 
the walks to Proſpect Lodge, after 
drinking the waters, he fell down in 
a fit, and inſtantly expired. The 
body of his lordſhip was taken to a 
lodging-houſe in Vale Royal. He 
is ſucceeded in his titles and eſtates 
by George viſcount Villiers, his 
eldeſt fon, who married Lady Sarah 
Fane. 

Died lately, at Rome, Guglielmi, 
one of the moſt fertile compoſers in 
Italy, and Maſter of the Chapel tov 
his Holineſs, aged ſeventy-ſix. He 
was employed fifty-four years for 
the theatres of Florence, Venice, and 
Naples. 


The Neapolitan territories have 
been viſited by a dreadful earth. 
quake, Eight hundred houſes are 


{aid to have been deſtroyed in the 
City of Naples, and 40.0 damaged, 
The town of Iſernia has been totally 
deſtroyed, and 1500 perſons have 
been buried in its ruins. 

Parliament has been prorogued to 
the 17th of October, | 
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GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT.—Continnued from p. $3. 


ENON, purſuing his route to 

the extremity of Upper Egypt, 
viſited Eſneh and Etfu. The mo— 
dern Eſneh is the ancient Latopolis. 
Some remains are ſtill viſible of its 
port or quay on the bank of the 
Nile, which has been often repaired, 
but,notwithſtanding all that has been 
done for it, ſtill it remains ina very 
miſerable condition. This town con- 
tains the portico of a temple, which 
appears to be one of the moſt perfect 
monumentsof ancient architecture. It 
is ſituated near the bazar in the great 
ſquare, and would make an incom- 
arable ornament to the ſpot, if the 
inhabitants had any idea of its merit; 
but inſtead of this they have deform- 


ed it by the moſt miſerable ruined . 


hovels, and have devoted it to the 
vileſt purpoſes. The portico is well 
preſerved, and polleſles a great rich- 
neſs of ſculpture: it is compoſed of 
eighteen columns, with broad capi. 
tals; all of which are noble and ele- 
gant, The hieroglyphics in relief, 
with which it is covered within 
and without, are executed with 
great care; they contain, among 
other ſubjects, a zodiac, and large 
figures of men with crocodiles? 
heads: the capitals, though all dif- 
ferent, have a very fine eftect; and, 
as a proof that the Egyptians bor. 
rowed nothing from other people, 
we may remark that they have taken 
all the ornaments, of which theſe 
capitals are compoſed, from the pro. 
ductions of their own country, It is 
ſingular, however, that in this ruin 
we find no repreſentation of the fiſh 
latus, from which the town was naim- 
ed Latopolis. 

On the oppoſite ſide of the Nile is 
the precinct of Contra-Latopolis; 
where we find a temple in a very 
ruinous ſtate, but very pictureſque 
and ſingular in its plan, as well as 
in ſeveral of its parts. 
of a portico with four columns in 
front, two pilaſters, and two columns 
in the depth, with a ſanctuary in 
the middle, and two lateral apart- 
ments, one of which, on the right 
hand, is ſcarcely tp be traced. With- 
in the portico is a door cut put of 

Vor. XII. No, 168. 


It conſiſtsꝰ 


the lateral wall to the right, which 
muſt have been the entrance of a 
ſmall ſanctuary in which the offer. 
ings were made. Another fingula- 
rity in the elevation of this edifice 
is, that the capitals of the two co- 
lumns in the middle of the portico 
are in relief at their ſummit, while 
thoſe of the columns at each extre- 
mity are guttered. This building 
is in a more ruinous ſtate than almoſt 
any other in Egypt; and the decay 
has undoubtedly ariſen from the 
nature of the free-ſtone with which 
it was built, The circumvallation 
of the temple, within which were 
contained the lodgings of _— 
may be pretty diſtinetly made out; 
and the whole of this encloſure is 
ſomewhat elevated above the {ſmall 
city of Contra-Latopolis, which was 
built round the compaſs of this mo. 
nument. It would appear to have 
been the practice that all the great 
cities on the bank of the Nile ſhould 
have a ſmall city or port on the op- 
polite bank, which was probably 
placed there for the convenience of 
Commerce, 

In the road from hence to Etfu, 
we paſs Asfun, about two leagues 
and a half from Eſneh. This vil. 
lage 1s built over vaſt heaps of rub. 
biſh, among which it appears more 
natural to look for the ruins of 
Aphroditopolis, Aſphinis, or Aſphu— 
nis, than amongꝰthoſe ot the temple 
above defcribed. What Strabo ſays 
of this town agrees better with its 
diſtance from Latopolis; and the re- 
ſemblance of the name Asfun to 
Aſphunis, of which there are many 
ſimilar examples in Egypt, ſtrength. 
ens this opinion. Sofinis, indeed, 
half a league further on, has alſo 
eminences of decayed ruins, though 
leſs conſiderable; but, as neither 
village is poſſeſſed of any monuments 
above the graſs, we muſt wait for 
ſome excayations to be made, before 
it can be decided to which belongs 
the honouz of having been the city 
of Venus. 

Etfu is the ancient city of Apol- 
lo; and here are the ruins of the 
once celebratedHieraconpolis, which 
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conſiſt of the remains of a gate be- 
longing to an edifice of very confhi- 
derable magnitude; as appears alſo» 
from the ſize of the ſtones, the ex- 
tent of ground occupied by the frag- 
ments, and the diameter of the de- 
faced capitals, which lie ſcattered 
on every (ide. The ſtone of which 
this temple 1s built, is of ſo friable 
a quality, that the form ot the edi. 
fice is entirely loſt, and none of the 
plan ran be made out. Some yards 
further, the ruins of another im- 
menſe building is with difficulty 
diſtinguiſhed, owing to the great 
decay; the other remains of the 
town are only a few heaps of highly. 
burnt bricks and ſome blucks of 
granite. 

A pollinopolis Magna, once ſo ce— 
Jebrious, ſtill enjoys its unique fi- 
tuation, commanding in its ſcite the 
river, and the whole vale of Egypt; 
where its magnificent temple tower- 
ed over the reſt like a large citadel, 
which keeps the adjacent country 
in awe. This compariſon is, indeed, 
ſo naturally ſuggeſted by the ſitua- 
tion of this immenſe fabric, that it 
is only now known to the natives by 
the name of the /ortre/s. This edi- 
fice,in extent, majeſty, magnificence, 
and high preſervation, ſurpaſſes al- 
moſt every thing elſe in Egypt, or 
elſewhere. The building compriſes 
a long ſuite of pyramidal gates, of 
courts decorated with galleries, of 
porticoes, and of covered naves, con- 
ſtructed, not with common ſtones, 
but entire rocks. The excellent 
preſervation of this ancient edifice 
forms a wonderful contraſt with the 

rey ruins of modern habitations 
Tail withinits vaſt incloſure; a part 
of the population of the village is 
contained in huts built in the courts, 
and around the fragments of the tem- 
ple; which, like ſwallows neſts un— 
der the eaves of our houſes, defile 
them without concealing or injur— 
Ing their general teen This 
ſublime temple of Apollinopolis 
Magna, was built at a period when 
the arts and ſciences had acquired 
all their ſplendour in Egypt; the 
workmanſhip of every part is equally 
beautiful, the hieroglyphics are ad- 
mirably executed, the figures more 


varied, and the architecture of a 
nigher order, than in the edifices at 
Thebes; the building of which 
muſt be referred to an earlier age. 
A correct wiew of this ſuperb ruin ts 
given mthe annexed engraving. 

Still aſcending the left bank of 
the Nile, on which Eſneh and Etfu 
are ſituated, Denon,with cager ſteps, 
at length reached Syene, and the 
ifland of Elephantina. Aſſuan, or 
Syene, is ſituated at the extremity 
of Upper Egypt, on the coniines of 
Ethiopia. Here the convent of St. 
Lawrence, once ſo celebrious, 1s now 
a ruin. Above it is a watch-tower, 
from the lofty ſummit of which a 


moſt ſingular view preſents itſelf of 


the beautiful iſland of Elephantina, 
and the chaotic rocks, over which 
the Nile flows in all its majeſtic 
grandeur, to poſſeſs the rich and 
fertile vale of Egypt, from the ca- 
taracts to the Delta. The firſt effects 
of its bounties are ſeen around the 
granite rocks, in the hollows of 
which the ſand and ſlime brought 
down by the waters are depolited, 
forming a baſis for vegetation, which 
continues to increaſe, and to embrace 
a larger and wider field. At Ele- 
phantina, the cultivation, the trees, 
and the habitations, exhibit ſuch a 
picture of perfection in the gifts of 
nature, that it has received the 
Arabian name of Kezzret-el-Sag, or 
the Flowery Ifland, in the midſt of 
the Nile. The entrance of this pro- 
lific river into Egypt, after flowing 
through the granite blocks which 
defend the ifland of Elephantina, 
ſeems to triumph over ruins of the 
higheſt antiquity. Syene muſt have 
been once a very conſiderable city, 
it the edifices on the right and left 
of the Nile, and thoſe of Elephantina 
in the middle, formed but one town; 
which may be preſumed, ſince they 
are only ſeparated by a channel that 
in this place is deep but not broad; 
the Arabic ruins are grouped on a 
rock to the eaftward; below are 
Roman remains, which are alſo 
found in ſeveral of the monuments 
at Elephantina. On the Syene ſide 
of the river there are no other re- 
mainsof the original Egyptian towns, 
than the ruins of a ſquare temple 
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furrounded with a gallery, but fo 
ſhattered and ſhapeleſs, that nothing 
can be ſeen but the embraſure be. 
tween two pillars, with the capitals 
and a ſmall part of the entablature; 
this fragment is what Savary, who 
confeſſes that he never was at Syene, 
relates on hear-ſay to be probably 
the remains of the ancient obſerva. 
tory, in which, according to him, 
the nilometer, or gauge of the an- 
nual increaſe or inundation of the 
Nile, ſhould be ſought for. 

It was at the ſouthern extremity 
of the iſland of Flephantina, that 
the Egyptian town and the Roman 
habitations were ſituated, and the 
Arabian buildings which ſucceeded 
them. The part occupied ty the 
Romans can only now be made out 
by the bricks, the teſſellated pave- 
ments, and the ſmall images of por- 
celain and bronze, which are ſtill 
found; the Arab quarter is only 
diſtinguiſhed by the dunghills, with 
which they have covered the ſoil, a 
common teature to all the ruins of 
the ſuperb edifices of this country ! 
Every thing poſterior has diſappear- 
ed, ſo as to leave ſcarcely the leaſt 
trace of its exiſtence; whilſt the 
original Egyptian monuments re— 
main, devoted to poſterity, having 
reſiſted equally the ravages of man 
and of time. In the midſt of this 
field of ruins, a very ancient temple 
is ſtill left ſtanding, ſurroundgd with 


a pilaſtered gallery, and two co... 


lumns in the portico. It 1s covered 
both within and without wig hie- 
roglyphics in relief, very neatly cut, 
and in good preſervation, This is 
ſuppoſed to be the temple of Cneph, 
the benevolent genius among the 
Egyptian gods, who approaches the 
neareſt to our ideas of the Supreme 
Being. There is alſoa temple of 
this diety about ſix hundfed paces 
to the north, of the ſame form and 
fize, though more in ruins, all the 
ornaments of which are accompamied 
by the {erpent, the emblem of wiſ- 
dom and eternity, peculiar to the god 
Cneph. 

In the middle of the iſland there 
are two frames of a large outer door, 
made of blocks of granite, and orna- 


mented with hieroglyphics. Theſe 


remains certainly indicate monu- 


ments of a very highly-finiſhed edi. 


fice; and the hieroglyphics that 
remain are perfectly well ſculptured, 
This temple obviouſly communicat. 
ed with a narrow paſſage, which, to 
judge by the traces of a number of 
ſucceſſive buildings, terminated ona 
gallery open to the Nile, ard reſt- 
10g on a large embanked facing, 
which defended the eaſtern part of 
the iſland from being worn away by 
the current of the river. Three 
porticocs of this gallery ſtiſl remain, 
and a night of gramte ſtuirs, which 
dip into the river, ** May not this 
g ilery, KKS Deuon,) and this ſtair. 
chte, be the obſervatory and the 
nilometer which travellers have in 
vain ſought for at Syene? '? Strabo, 
however, who had obſerved Syene 
with care, and has deſcribed it mi— 
nutely, ſays, that this nilometer was 
a well which received the Nile wa— 
ters, and that the marks by which 
the height of the inundation was 
eſtimated, were engraved on the 
ſides of this well. 

All theſe buildings are founded 
upon maſſes of rock covered with 
hieroglyphics, engraved with more 
or leſs care. Further on, turning 
towards the north, are two portions 
of parapet which leave between 
them an opening, through which 
one may deſcend to the river; on 
the inner ſide of the right parapet 
is a bas. relief in marble, repreſenting 
the figure of the Nile four feet in 
height, in the ſame attitude with a 
coloſſal ſtatute of the ſame ſubject 
which is at Rome. This copy of 
the ſame idea proves both that the 
edifice is Roman, and that this peo- 
ple in their eſtabliſhment at Syene, 
having had opportunity of adding 
the ornaments of luxury and ſuper. 
fluity to works of the firſt neceſſity, 
had eſtabliſhed rather a powerful 
colony there thai a mere military 
poſt: the haths and valuable bronze 
utenſils, which are daily tound there, 
ſupport this opinica of the rich- 
neſs and permanency of this colony, 
which extended above the cataracts. 

The quarries of the cataracts above 
Syene conſiſt of granite rocks, whence 
the þlocks ſeem to have been taken 
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which formed the material of the 
coloſſal ſtatues, that have been the 
object of admiration to ſo many ages, 
and the ruins of which (till ſtrike us 
with aſtoniſhment, It ſeemed as if 
the framers wiſhed to preſerve the 
memorial of the maſſes that have 
produced theſe blocks, by leaving 
on the place hieroglyphical inſcrip— 
tions, intended perhaps to record 
the event. The texture of this gra- 
nite is ſo hard and compact, that 
the rocks which are met with in the 
current, inſlead of becoming worn 
and ſhattered by decompoſition, have 
acquired a poliſh by the daſhing of 
the waves. The fineſt and moſt 
abundant of this kind of ſtone, 1s 
the roſe- coloured granite ; the grey 
is often too micaceous; between theſe 
blocks are found veins of very bril. 
liant quartz, ſtrata of a red ſtone, 
which partakes of the nature and 
the bardnefs of porphyry, and maſſes 
of that black and hard ſtone, which 
has been ſo long taken for baſalt, 
and which the Egyptians have of— 
ten employed for ſtatues of moder- 
ate ſize. 

After paſſing the cataracts, the 
rocks grow loftier, and on their 
ſummit rocks of granite are heaped 
up, appearing to cluſter together, 
and to hang in equipoiſe, purpoſely 


to produce the 1noſt pictureſque 


effects. Through theſe rough and 
rugged forms the eye all at once 
diſcovers the maguificent monu— 
ments of the iſland of Philoe, which 
form a brilliant contraſt, and one of 
the moſt ſingular ſurprizes that the 
traveller can meet with. The Nile 
here makes a bend, as if purpoſely 
to form this enchanting ifland, where 
the monuments are only ſeparated 
by tufts of palm-tree, or rocks that 
appear to be left merely to contraſt 
the forms of nature with the mag- 
nificence of art, and to collect, in 
one rich ſpot, every thing that is 
moſt beautiful and ſublime, The 
enthuſiaſm which the traveller ſo 
conſtantly experiences at the ſight 
of the monuments of Upper Egypt, 
may appear to the reader a perpetual 
and monotonous exaggeration; it 1s, 
however, only the ſimple expreſlion 
of feeling which“ the ſublimity of 


their character excites; and which 
raiſes involuntary expreſſions of ſur- 
priſe and admiration, every time 
they impreſs the aſtoniſhed beholder; 
The road leading towards Philos 
acroſs the deſert, has one peculiarity, 
which 1s, that there are evident re. 
mains of its having been tracked out, 
and raiſed as a cauſey, and that there 
was much traffic on it in former 
times, - This is the only part of 
Egypt in which a high road is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; for the Nile here 
cealing to be navigable on account 
of the cataracts, all the merchandize 
of the Ethiopian trade which is land. 
ed at Philot, muſt be conveyed by 
land to Syene, to be there re-em- 
barked. All the large blocks of 
ſtone on the road fide are covered 
with hieroglyphics, as if intended 
for the amuſement of the paſſengers. 
One of the moſt ſingular of them 
preſents the form of a ſeat cut out 
of the ſolid rock, with a flight of 
ſteps to climb up to it; and the 
whole ornamented with hierogly. 
phics executed with great care. 
Another ſingular object, is the ruins 
of military lines made of bricks bak- 
ed in the ſun, the baſe of which is 
from fifteen to twenty feet in thick. 
neſs, This entrenchment extended 
along the valley by the road-ſide, 
and terminated at rocks and forts 
near three leagues from Syene, 
Though the materials of which 
theſe walls were built were cheap, 
yet the expence of putting them to. 
gether muſt have been very great, 
and ſhews the importance attached 
to the defence of this point. Theſe 
are ſuppoſed to be the remains of 
the famous wall raiſed by a queen 
of Egypt, named Zuleikha, daughter 
of Ziba, one of the Pharaohs, which 
extended from the ancient Syene to 
the place were EL-Ariſh is now ſit. 
uated, the fragments of which the 
Arabs call aif-e{-adjowz, or the old 
woman's wall, 

It is imagined that it was to pro. 
duce a ſtriking effect upon ſtrangers 
entering their territory that the 
Egyptians had raifed upon their 
frontier ſuch a ſplendid gronp of 
monuments. Philos was the entrep0s 
of a commerce of barter between 

Ethiopia 
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Ethiopia and Egypt; and, wiſhing 
to give the Ethiopians a high idea 
of their reſources and their magni- 
ficence, the Egyptians erected 10 
many ſumptuous edifices on the con- 
fines and natural frontier of their 
empire. Ihe ruins in Philos conſiſt 
of a ſanctuary, faced by a portico of 
four columns with very elegant capi- 
tals, to which had been added atalater 
period another portico, which doubt. 
leſs was attached to the circumval- 
lation of the temple. The. moſt 
ancient part, which was alſo con. 
ſtrucked with more care, was erna— 
mented in a higher degree than the 
ret; the uſe ſince made of it in the 
Chriſtian religion has impaired the 
original character, by adding ſquare 
arched door-ways. In the fſinctuary, 
cloſe to the figures of Iſis and Oſiris, 
may ftill be ſeen the miraculous 
impreſſion of the feet of St. Anthony, 
or St. Paul, the hermit. Here are 
other convincing proofs that theſe 
buildings had been conſtructed at 
different periods, by ſeveral nations, 
and had belonged to different forms 
of religious worſhip ; and the union 
of theſe various edifices, each of 
them in itſelf regular, and crouded 
together in a narrow ſpace, forms an 
irregular group of moſt pictureſque 
and magnificent objects. We might 
here diſtinguiſh eight ſanctuaries or 
ſeparate temples, of different dimen» 
fions; yet avoiding, with great dex. 
terity, falſe angles and general ir- 
regularities. This kind of confuſion 
of the architectural lines, which ap- 

ear like errors in the plan, prodnce 
in the elevation a pictureſque effect, 
which geometrical reétitude cannot 
give; it multiplies objects, forms ele- 
gant groups, and offers to the eye 


more richneſs than cold ſymmetry. 


can ever command. The mode of 
building with the ancient Egyptians 
was, firſt to erect large maſles, on 
which they afterwards beſtowed the 
labour of ages, in the particulars of 
the decoration, beginning their work 
with ſhaping the architectural lines, 
proceeding next to the ſculpture of 
the hieroglyphics, and concluding 
with the ſtucco and the painting. 
All theſe diſtinct periods of work are 
very obvious here, where nothing is 
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finiſhed but what belongs to the high. 
eſt antiquity : whereas a part of the 
ſubordinate buildings, which ſerved 
to connect the various monuments, 
had been left in many particulars 
without finiſh, without ſculpture, 
and even incomplete in the building. 

This ſingularly magnificent pile 
exhibits the whole of theſe different 
periods of workmanſhip: and it 
would be difficult to aſſign any uſe 
to this edifice, if the preſence of 
certain ornaments, repreſenting of. 
terings, had not pointed it out to be 
a temple. Yet it has neither the 
form of a portico, nor of a temple; 
the columns which compoſe its outer 
circumference, and which are en- 
gaged in the wall only half cheir 
height, ſupport nothing but an en- 
tablature and a cornice, without roof 
or plattorm : it only opened by twa 
oppolite doors without lintels, which 
made a ſtraight paſſage through in 
the longitudinal direction. As it 
was doubtlets built in the later pe. 
riod of the Egyptian power, it ſhews 
the perfection of their art in the 
higheſt purity; the capitals are ad- 
mirable in beauty and execution, 
the volutes and the foliave are as 
gracefully waved as the fineſt Greek 
architecture, 

The innermoſt templescontain Rill 
more my ſterious ſanctuaries, ſuch as 
monolithic temples, or tabernacles 
of a ſingle ſtone, intended perhaps 
as the repoſitories of what was moſt 
precious and moiſt ſacred to the wor. 
ſhipper$, perhaps even the ſacred 
bird, which repreſented the pre. 
hding deity of the temple; the hawk, 
for example, the emblem of the ſun, 
to whom the building, according to 
Dr. Bryant, was conſecrated, On 
the ceilings of the ſame portico-are 
painted aſtronomical pictures, the 
theories of the elements; on the 
walls, religious ceremonies, images, 
prieſts, and gods; by the ſide of the 
gates gigantic portraits of victurious 
ſovereigus, or emblematical figures 
of ſtrength or power threatening a 
group of ſuppliant figures, which 
they hold with one hand by the hair 
of the head. Here are alſo the re. 
mains of a domeſtic ſcene, which 
appears to be, that of Joſeph and 


Mary, 
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Mary, in their flight into Egypt; 
done in a ſtile of the utmoſt truth 
and intereſt, This building alto- 
gether affords a high proof of the 
noble ſimplicity of Egyptian archi. 
tecture; and would ſhew, in a ſtrik. 
ing manner, that it is character, and 
not extent alone, which gives dig- 
nity to an edifice. 

Belides the Egyptian monuments, 
Greek and Roman ruins are found 
at the ſouth.eaſt of the iſland of Phi- 
lob, which appear to be the remains 
of a ſmall port, and a cuſtom-houle, 
of which the wall of the facade is 
decorated with pilaſters and arcades 
of the doric order: ſome ſtanding 
fragments of of columns fhew an 
open gallery, or a kind of portico 
in front; between theſe ruins and 
the Egyptian monuments, the ſur. 
baſe of a Chriſtian church may be 
remarked, which is built of antique 
fragments, mixed with croſſes and 
Greek ornaments of the later ages; 
for in theſe countries catholiciſm 
has been too feeble to remove en- 
tirely her own worſhip from the 
pome of idolatrous temples. After 

aving eſtabliſhed her ſaints in the 
face of the Egyptian deities, ſhe 
has often painted a St. John, or St. 
Paul, by the ſide of the goddeſs Iſis, 
and diſguiſed Oſiris into St. Atha. 
naſius; or elſe, quitting the heathen 
temples altogether, ſhe has dilapi- 
dated them, and taken the ready. 
made materials to conſtruEt her own 
edifices of religious worſhip, | 

The quarries, of which Pocock 
ſpeaks, terminated the march of the 
French army in its conqueſt of Up. 

er Egypt; which event Genera 
Deſai carefully inſcribed on one 
of the granite rocks near the monal- 
tery of cenobites. This original ſeat 
of the community is fituated in a 
ſmall valley, ſurrcunded with ſhat- 
tered rocks, and with ſands produced 
by their decompoſition. The cells 
of the monks are mere receſſes, a- 
bout ſeven feet ſquare, enlightened 
only by a diſmal window, ix feet 
from the ground: this refinement 
of auſterity, however, only con— 
cealed from the eye of the recluſe 
the view of the vaſt expanſe of hea- 
ven, an equally boundleſs horizon 
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of ſand, and a bright uninterrupted 
light, varied neither by clouds nor 
rain; hence more melancholy than 
night, more waſting to the corporeal 
frame, and perhaps more impreſſive 
of the gloomy picture of their ſoli- 
tude. In this dungeon a bed of 
bricks, and a receſs ſerving as a 
cloſet, were all the conveniences 
which had been added to this ſpace 
between four walls; and a tower 
placed by the ſide of the gate, ſhews 
alſo that even the auſtere repaſt of 
theſe cenobites was taken in ſolitude, 
Nothing now indicates the remains 
of the habitation of man, but ſome 
ſhort ſentences written on the walls; 
and an extenſive court, or area, with 
lofty embattled walls, covert ways, 
and embraſures for cannon ; which 
ſeem to announce that the ſtorms of 
war had ſucceeded the horrors of 
ſilence in this retired place; and 
that this edifice, torn from the ceno- 
bites, who had raiſed it with fo 
much zeal and perſeverance, had at 
different periods ſerved as a retreat 
to the vanquiſhed, oras an advanced 
poſt to ſome victorious army. 
Returning from Aſſuan by the 
right bank of the Nile, Denon firſt 
reached the ancient Ombos, where 
the crocodile was ſaid to be worſhip. 
ed, and which is ſtill called Com- 
Ombos, the mountain Ombos; and 
it is ſituated on an eminence, which 
commands the country, and projects 
out to the very margin of the river, 
If all the fragments which are here 
ſeen belonged to a ſingle edifice, it 
muſt have been immenſe. In the 
centre is a grand portico of columns 
with wide capitals, in very large 
proportion; on the ſouth, one gate 
is preſerved entire; it joined a wall 
of circumvallation, which is deſtroy. 
ed; at the weſt, and on the bank of 
of the Nile, an enormous mole was 
raiſed, which is at preſent in ruins 
at its upper part; the inundations 
of the river have laid bare its foun- 
dations for ſixty feet in depth, they 
were conſtructed with the ſame ſolt- 
dity and magnificence as the orna- 
mental part. Towards the north, 
in the ſame direction, the remains 
of a temple or gallery may be ſeen, in 
{ſmaller proportion, with 3 
an 
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and capitals, In the open ſpace be- 
tween theſe two laſt ecifices, was a 
parapet made of hewn ſtone, which 
opened to the view the grand tem- 
ple in the middle, and muſt have 
produced a theatrical and magnifi- 
cent effect. Whatever compoſed 
the remainder of the ancient town 
of Ombos, it could not but offer a 
very majeſtic view when entire; 
fince, dilapidated as it 1s, and en- 
cumbered with vile huts, the forms 
of beauty which it diſplays produce 
a moſt magic picture of ſplendid 
antiquity. 

The rocks or quarries of Gebel 
Silſilis, are fituated between Etfu 
and Ombos. The ſtone of theſe 
quarries being of an equal grain and 
uniform texture, blocks may be cut 
out of them as large as can be de— 
fired; and it is doubtleſs to the 
beauty and unalterability of this 
material, that we owe the vaſt ſize 
and fine preſervation of the Egyp- 
tian buildinzs, which are our ad- 
miration at the preſent time, ſo many 
centuries after the date of their con- 
ſtruction, From the immenſe ex- 
cavations, and the quantity of frag. 
ments which mayſtill be ſeen in theſe 
quarries, we may ſuppoſe that they 
were worked for ſome thouſands of 
years; and they alone might have 
ſupplied the materials employed ſor 
the greater part of the temples of 
Egypt. The diſtance would, in fact, 
prove no obſtacle, ſince the Nile, 
during its inundation, would con- 
ſtantly convey theſe materials to 
the places of their deſtination, The 
mania of erecting monuments among 
the Egyptians, ſhews itſelf on every 
ſide in theſe quarries; which, after 
having furniſhed materials for the 
erection of temples, were themſelves 
conſecrated by monuments, and de- 
corated with religious edifices. On 
the ſhore of the Nile may ſeen porti— 
coes with columns, entablatures, 
and cornices, covered with hiero. 
glyphics, all cut out of the ſolid 
rock; and likewiſe a large number 
of tombs, alſo hollowed out of the 
mountain. Theſe tombs are {till 
very curious, though they are dif- 
figured” with trenches and rubbiſh, 
Jn ſeveral of them fmall private 
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chambers are found, many of which 
contain large ſealed figiires; theſe 
chambers are adorned with hiero. 
glyphics traced on the rock, and 
terminated with coloured ſtucco, re- 

reſer:ting offerings of bread, fruits, 
err tuw!s, &. The cellings, 
alſo of ſtucco, are ornamented with 
painted ſcro!!s in an exquiſite taſte; 
the floor is inluid with a number of 
tombs of the ſame dimenſions and 
form as are given to the caſes of 
mummies, and equal in number to 
the ſculptured figures; thoſe that 
repreſent men have ſmall ſquare 
beards, with a head.dreſs hanging 
behind over the ſhoulders; the wo. 
men have the ſame dreſſes, but fall. 
ing down in fron' over their naked 
necks. Theſe latter are commonly 
repreſented with one arm paſting 
within the arm of the figure beſide 
them, and the other holding a lotus 
flower, a plant of Acheron, the em. 
blem of death. The tombs that 
contain but a ſingle figure are pro- 
bably thoſe of men who have died in 
celibacy ; where three are contained, 
they repreſent perhaps a huſoand 
who had two wives, either at one 
time or ſucceſſively. The doors are 
all decorated with jambs covered 
with hieroglyphics, and ſurmounted 
with a coping, which forms a core 
nice, and an entablature on which a 
winged globe is always ſculptured. 
The choice of this ſituation for the 
habitations of the dead, ſhews, that 
at all times in Egypt, the ſülence of 
the deſert has been the aſylum of 
death, ſince even now the Egyptians 
carry the dead into the delert three 
leagues from their habitations, that 
the dryneſs of the finds may pre. 
ſerve th-m from corruption; and 
they go thither every week to pray 
over their remains. 

The banks of the Nile from Ombos 
to Tentyra are greatly infeſted with 
crocodiies; but they ſeem to prefer 
certain reaches of the river, and 
abound moſt of all near Hermontes, 
called alſo Crocodilopolis At the 
laſt-mentioned place Denon ſaw 
three of them; one much larger 
than the reſt, was nearly twenty-five 
feet long; they were all aſleep, ſo 
that he could approach them with- 
in 
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in twenty paces, and had time 
to diſtinguiſh all the peculiarities 
which give them ſuch a hideous af. 
pect : he ſays they reſembled dif. 
mounted cannon. He fired on one 
with a heavy muſquet; the ball 
ſtruck him and rebounded from his 
ſcales; he made a leap of ten feet, 
and dived into the river. They are 
not to be ſeen about Syene; but re- 
appear above the cataracts, 

From Ombos and Siſilis the road 
leads to Chenubis. Within a quar— 
ter of a league of this city are two 
tombs hewn out of the rock, and a 
ſmall ſanctuary ſurrounded by a gal. 
lery, having a portico in front. Of 
profound antiquity are the temples 
of Chenubis, the ruins of wIfch, as 
well as thoſe of the city iti>If, are 
in ſo disjointed a ſtate, and ſo varied 
in their proportions, that it is very 
difficult to form any correct idea of 
their plan. The moſt conſiderable 
and molt elevated parts conliſt of 
fix columns, the capitals of three 
of which belly out, while thoſe of 
the three others, which are parallel 
to them, are guttered, and united by 
an entablature. In the front of this 
fragment of ruins, to the ſouth, are 
the baſes of a portico, which appears 
not to have been finiſhed; and, in 
the ſame direction, is a block of 
granite which ſeems to have belong. 
ed to a coloſſal ſtatue. In an eaſtern 
direction is a fine baſin of water, the 
circumference of which is lined and 
decorated by a galiery formed of 
columns. In the weſtern part of the 
City the gate of a ſanctuary preſents 
itfelf, together with two very minute 
fragments, In the front 1s a lining 
in the form of a quay on the Nile, 
Among theſe architectural remains 
are ſeveral ruins of ſculpture; among 
others a group of two figures cou— 
pled together, three feet in height, 
the heads of which have been broken 
off. What is moſt curious at Che. 
nubis, is an incloſure, the walls of 
which are built of unbaked bricks, 
and are of a conical ſhape, having 
at their baſe a thickneſs of upwards 
twenty-ſeven feet. This extraordi— 
nary work of which hiſtory makes 
no mention, 1s in many parts 1n an 
eatire ſtate, It has been ſuppoſed 
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that it was of Arabic conſtruction 
but as there are no traces of Arabic 
edifices on the ſcite of Chenubis, it 
is preſumable that it is a work of 
high antiquity, and in this caſe there 
can never be occaſion to conſtruct 
fortifications of any other deſcription 
in Egypt, with the exceptions of 
the jambs and embraſures, together 
with ſuch other parts as are expoſed 
to friction. In this inſtance all the 
great maſſes have completely reſiſted 
the ravages of time, and may ſtill 
he employed in any defenſive mea- 
ſures, At a conſiderable diſtance 
are the remains of two temples, the 
plans of which could not be traced, 
Theſe ruins ſeemed to be depoſited 
there merely to point out the ſcite 
of the city of Jano Lucina, which 
the infallible d'Anville has laid 
down 1n this latitude. 

Repaſling Tl:ebes on the right ſide 
of the river, we approach .Kous, 
which is the ancient Apollinopolis 
Parva. It is ſituated at the entrance 
of the opening of the deſert which 
leads to Berenice and Coflir, and is 
ſtill beautiful on the ſouth fide. Its 
immenſe plantations of melons, and 
its numerous and abundant gardens, 
muſt tor ever make it delicious to 
the inhabitants of the ſhores of the 
Red Sea, and to the thirſty trayel. 
lers who croſs the deſert. It has 
ſucceeded to the commerce and 
Chriſtian eſtabliſhment of Coptos; 
and the Copts are its moſt numerous 
inhabitants, Here 1s the top of a 
gate, the only remnant that is leſt 
of the ancient Apollinopolis Parva. 
This ſingle fragment appears larger 
thin all the reſt of the town, and 
ofters a ſtriking picture of the eter. 
nity that characterizes the Egyptian 
architecture, The other parts of 
the edifice are doubtleſs buried un. 
der the mountain of rubbiſh that 1s 
occupied by the modern town. This 
gate bears an inſcription greatly pol. 
terior to the original monument, and 
affords a curious example of ſkilful 
flattery in a prefect of Upper Egypt, 
in the time of the Ptolemies, and 
who, on account of fome repairs 
twenty or thirty centuries after the 
firſt building of the temple, ventur- 
ed to dedicate it to his maſters, to 

| inſcribe 
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Inſcribe the gate with their names, 
in order to tranſmit them to poſ- 
terity. 

The ruins of Keft or Coptos, once 
ſo famous for its commerce with the 
eaſt, are ſeenat a little diſtance from 
Kous. Nothing of its ancient ſplen- 
dour can now be diſtinguiſhed; but 
the extent of the heaps of ruins 
with which it is ſurrounded, points 
out the ſcite of the ancient city. 
The old town is as deſolate as the 
deſert, on the border of which it 
ſtands, It remains in nearly the 
ſame ſtate in which it was left by 
the conflagration which terminated 
the long ſiege that deſtroyed it in 
the third century, under the perſe- 
cutions of Diocletian, The old 
Iimits of the city have been aban- 
doned, and to this has ſucceeded 
an Arab town, with a boundary 
wall of unbaked bricks; beyond 
which, verging to the weſt, is the 
hamlet of Keft, which ſtill exiſts. 
One may evidently diſtinguiſh the 
different ruins of two temples of 
high antiquity, and thoſe of a Chriſ. 
tian church, in which, taſte and art 
in the conſtruction were certainly 
leſs remarkable than the magnifi- 
cence and richneſs of the materials 
employed: the fragments of por- 
phyry and granite columns and pi- 
aſters, ſcattered over a vaſt ſpace 
of ground, remain to atteſt the opu- 
lence and luxury of the firſt believ- 
ers; but the ſculpture on the doric 
triezes, ſome fragments of which are 
ſtill viſible, ſhew that at this period 
the efforts at embelliſhment, which 
art could command, only impove— 
riſhed the ſumptuous magnificence 
of the materials. All theſe monu— 
ments lie without torm and order 


on the ground, a very few portions 
of which are left ſtanding. 

From Coptos we are led to Keneh, 
or Kenneh, which the French had 
intended to make the centre of com. 
merce in Upper Egypt. Keneh has 
ſucceeded Kous, as Kous had ſuc. 
ceeded Coptos. Its ſituation has 
this advantage, that it is immedi. 
ately at the entrance of the deſert 
on the eaſtern bank of the Nile, It 
has never been ſo flouriſhing as the 
above-mentioned cities, becauſe its 
exiſtence is dated after the com- 
merce of India had been diverted, 
and in a manner annihilated, either 
by the diſcovery of the route to In- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope, or 
by the tyranny of the Egyptian go— 
vernment. Its commerce, being 
confined to the palſage of the pil- 
grims, is very inconliderable unleſs 
at the time when the great caravan 
is on its route. It is here that the 
pilgrims of the Oaſis on the ſide of 
Lybia, together with thoſe of Up. 
per Egypt, and a few Nubians, take 
in their ſupplies, providing not only 
what is neceſſary for the paſlage 
acroſs the deſert to Coſſir, but alſo 
tor the journey to Gidda, Medina, 
and Mecca, as well as for their re- 
turn from thence. They are under 
the neceſſity of doing. this, becauſe 
the above cities being ſituated on a 
flinty deſert, the inhabitants have 
no other reſource except the gold 
they amaſs, inſomuch, that if, thanks 
to fanaticiſm, Mecca has continued 
to be a point of contact between In= 
dia, Africa, and Europe, it has like. 
wiſe become an abyſs, in which a 
population of an 120,000 fouls ab- 
ſorbs the gold of India, of Alia Mi- 
nor, and of every part of Africa. 

[Lo be continued. ] 
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FaTAL INCONSTANCY.—Concluded from p. $5. 


W the regiment was quar- 
tered at Coventry, our young 
adventurer had received a random 
ſhot from Cupid; for, on the op- 
poſite ſide of the ſtreet to where he 
was billeted, lived an opulent rib- 
band weaver, lately married to an 
handſome young woman, who hap- 
Vor. XII. No, 168. 


pened to have a little more of ro. 
mance, or rather of novel, in her 
compoſition than ſuited well with her 
{ſituation or other circumſtances of 
life. Reſpective glances had paſſed 
to and fro, which ſoon created a 
mutual deſire of being farther ac-— 
quainted. 


P A tole. 


ros 


A tolerable figure in a red coat, 
though it were but ina common ſol- 
dier, is more apt to captivate an 
uneducated female mind, than an 
hand ſomer perſon dreſſed in black, 
brown, or blue. Beſides, the re- 

ularity of William's conduct, and 
Yis continued application to books, 
gave our young wife an higher 1dea 
of his character, than ſuited with 
his preſent condition; and by the 
force of a warm imagination, ſhe con- 
cluded him to be ſome knight errant, 
or perhaps a prince in maſquerade. 

Upon ſuch a prepoſſeſſion, ſhe 
frequently took occaſion of obſerv- 
ing to her huſband, the ſobriety and 
decency of the young trooper's be. 
haviour; adding, that the thought 
it incumbent upon perſons of a cer. 
Earn rank in li, to encourage fo much 
propriety and regularity of demean- 
our in the military. The honeſt 
man, who, like moſt other domeſtic 
huſbands, might poſſibly by this 
time have become a little weary of 
a conſtant tete-a-tcte, and being rea- 
ſonably confident of his wife's inte- 
erity, inclined to her argument, and 
agreed to invite our cadet to their 
next Sunday's beef and pudding. 

This cerrainly was the beſt meal 
our hungry ſoldier had fat down to, 
ſioce he had wandered from his fa. 
ther's houſe; but his eyes became 
ſtill more voracious than his ap- 
| cop th for, upon a nearer view of 

is fair neighbour, he diſcovered 
the ſtrongeſt likeneſs between her 
and his ſtill loved, but once adored 
Jenny. This peculiarity of reſem- 
"blance might, perhaps at firſt, have 
attracted his gaze; but his admi- 
ration of her beauty was much far. 
ther enhanced by the improbability 
of his being able to gain her; con- 
ſidering her as the property of ano- 
ther, upon whom ſhe had voluntarily 
beſtowed her perſon and affections, 

Mrs. Naſh, our-preſent heroine, 

was weak, but not wicked; fond, 
but not free; and therefore, though 
ſhe frequently indulged herſelf in 
the pleaſure of ſeeing and converſ- 
ing with her imaginary hero, ſhe 
never treſpaſſed againſt the rules of 
decorum, by either countenancing 
or permitting any improper liberties 
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to be taken with her perſon; the 
alienation of her heart was the ſole 
crime ſhe committed againſt her 
huſband ; and, as it does not ap- 
pear that he ever miſſed it ſhe com- 
forted herſelf with thinking, like 
Othello, that“ he was not robbed 
at all.” | 

Matters remained in this ſituation, 
till the route for the removal of the 
regiment from Coventry drew near. 
It juſt then happened that Mr. Naſh, 
his friendly hoſt, was taken ill of a 
ſlow fever, which prevented our 
platonic pair from meeting ſo fre- 
quently as uſual; which, though 
but a ſingle diftreſs to William, was 
a double one to Mrs. Naſh, as being 
an addition to ker concern for her huſ- 
band. However, the evening before 
the troops began their march, they 
contrived to meet, alas! to part— 
after having mutually exchanged 
profeſſions of fondneſs and everlaſt. 
ing remembrance, with ſome whiſ- 
perings of a contingent connection 
for life, if @ certain melancholy event 
ſhould come to pals. 

T his appears to me the only place 
throughout our ſtory, where that 
well-known moral obſervation may 
be introduced with propriety, that 
Fate ever aids the vows of lovers, 
when the torch of Hymen is to light 
them to their wiſhes. It followed, 
then, as a thing of courſe, that a 
few days after William's departure 
from Coventry, Mr. Naſh alſo took 
his departure from life; and, as he 
had no child, left the whole of his 
fortune, amounting to about fix 
thouſand pounds, to his mourning 
relict. 

It is not quite impoſſible, but that 
the generous idea of rendering her 
lover a /oldier of Fortune, in the literal 
ſenſe, by preſenting him with her 
hand and purſe together, might have 
in ſome ſort helped to conſole her 
for the loſs of her elder friend. How- 
ever, Mrs. Naſh, ever acting up to 
the niceſt regard to propriety, re- 
ſolved to wait the ufual ſolitary and 
tedious interval which the decorums 
of the world have eſtablithed in vi- 
duity, before ſhe would proceed ta 
make the overture, by acquainting 
the lover with her preſent N 
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ed ſituation; thinking, very juſtly, 
that to deferve a man's eſteem, goes 
a great way towards the preſerving 
his love. 

During this her interval of pro- 
bation, apprehending that what be- 
tween the loſs of her huſband, and 
the abſence of her lover, the time 
might hang heavily on her hands, 
the bethought herſelf of inviting a 
pretty young woman, a couſin of 
hers, to her houſe, as a companion 
to relieve the irkſameneſs of her 
ſolitude, 

This perſon happened luckily to 
be juſt then in ſuch a ſympathetic 
diſpoſition of mind and circum— 
ſtances, as beſt ſuited the occaſion; 
being herſelf alſo in love, and ſepa- 
rated from the dear object of her 
aftections; for I think this as good 
a time as any to acquaint the reader, 
that this very friend was no other 
than the forſaken Jenny Wilſon; 
and this may likewiſe account for 
the great likeneſs between them, 
before hinted at, as taken notice of 
by William. 

Miſs Wilſon readily accepted of 
the invitation, and came according- 


ly, unknowing of Mrs. Naſh's en- 


gagement; who was, at the ſame 
time, equally ignorant alſo, of her 
couſin's prior attachment and pre- 
contract with the ſame perſon. But 
it was not long before a mutual diſ- 
covery of this eres was made, to the 
mutual unhappineſs of them both. 
For as the unburthening of an op- 
preſſed heart in the boſom of a 
friend, is one of the greateſt and 
moſt natural indulgences and reliefs 
to a diſtreſſed mind, the afflicted 
Jenny ſoon made the widow a con- 
fidante in her unfortunate ſtory ; con- 
cluding it with weeping over the 
ſuppoied aſhes of her betrothed 
ſwain, whom ſhe had, by that time, 
trom not having received any man- 
ner of account of him, ſince his 
fight, already numbered with the 
dead, 

Mrs. Naſh had patiently liſtened 
to. the firſt parts of the narrative, 
with mute attention, with cordial 
looks of friendſhip and compaſſion ; 
the deſcription of the face, perſon, 
and manners, of the hero of the tale, 


to7 
more particularly intereſted her, from 
a likeneſs in the portrait; and ſhe 
moſt highly commended her couſin's 
taſte and attachment, in honour of het 
own, But when the difconſolate 
Jenny had ſighed out the name of 
William Rawdon, the aſtoniſhed relict 
uttered aloud ſcream, and ſunk back 
motionleſs in her chair. 

The affectionate Jenny's ſurprize 
at this circumſtance, was ſuſpended 
for the preſent by her alarm about 
her friend, to whom ſhe aſliduouſly 
applied every manner of aſſiſtance 
in her power, and who, as ſoon as 
ſhe had recovered the uſe of het 
ſpeech, left her no longer in doubt 
with regard to the cauſe of her emo- 
tion, by immediately launching out 
againſt the perfidy of man, the baſe. 
neſs of William in particular, and 
the diſappointment of women who 
expect either truth, honour, or con- 
fancy, in the faithleſs ſex; while 
the tender Jenny's reſentment at her 
lover's defection, became wholly 
abſorbed in the joy the was ſenſible 
of, at hearing that he was ſtill alive, 

She would have inſtantly ſent off 
an expreſs to acquaint his N 
father and mother with the lucky 
diſcovery the had made of their ſon's 
exiſtence, in order to have a releaſe 
procured for him from his preſent 
mean and irkſome ſituation; but 
the artful widow prevented the 
kindneſs of her intention; having 
firſt determined to fee her ſpouſe 
elect, once more, in the fame rank . 
of life he had been at parting, with 
a view of interelting his. gratitude, 
at leaſt, in her favour, by a diſplay 
of her own. generoſity in offering to 
make him maſter of her perſon and 
fortune, under the preſumption of 
his preſent apparent circumſtances. 

The mild and meek-ſpirited Jen- 
ny was forced to acquieſce in this 
delay; ſhe had neither reſolution, 
nor even its baſtard brother, ob- 
ſtinacy, in her nature; ſo that not 
having any meaſure of her own to 
purſue, ſhe ſubmitted herſelf im- 
plicitly to be governed in this mat- 
ter by the advice and conduct of her 
more potent matron and rival. 

The gentleneſs of her manners, 
with the unhappineſs of her mind, 

P:2 conduced 
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conduced greatly to ſoften the heart 
of her coulin into a ſort of ſympathy 
with hers, as ſoon as the firſt thock 
of this eclairciſſement had ſubſided ; 
ſo that ſhe freely communicated to 
her the ſeveral ſchemes ſhe was 
every minute framing upon this 
occaſion, which, though many, were 
all unſatisfactory ; *till at length ſhe 
reſolved on one, in which ſhe deſired 
the concurrence of her friend and 
fellow - ſufferer; which was, that 
they would both ſee him together, 
make their ſeparate claims and re- 
monſtrances to him in preſence of 
each other, and then leave him 

erfectly free in his choice; mutual- 

y engaging, that, on his determina- 
tion, the rejected claimant ſhould 
acquieſce in his option, and not at- 
tempt to make uſe of any means 
whatſoever to impede the happineſs 
of her more fortunate rival. 

Theſe conditions were gladly re- 
ceived, and readily agreed to, by the 
deſponding Jenny, as they ſeemed to 
be perfectly candid on the part of 
the propoſer, and afforded her alſo 
fome ſmall gleam of hope, a pol. 
ſible chance, at leaſt, of what {he 
had hitherto deſpaired of, ever ſince 
her dear faithleſs William's unac- 
countable elopement. 

As ſoon as the day appointed by 
the ladies for putting their plan of 
experiment into execution arrived, 
the fair rivals ſet off from Coventry 
to Canterbury, where the troop that 
our hero rode in was then ſtationed. 
They travelled poſt, and by eking 

ut the day with half the night, they 
e their purpoſed (tage on the 
econd noon, juſt as the cavalry was 
returning from a ſervice of danger, 
againſt a gang of ſmugglers on the 
Kentiſh coaſt. 

As ſoon as they alighted at the 
inn, they diſpatched a meſſenger in 
queſtof William, with an anonymous 
billet, containing only theſe few 
words:“ Two ladies, juit arrived 
in town, preſent their compliments 
to Mr. Rawdon, and deiire the plea— 
ſure of his company to dinner.” 
They concealed their names, for 
fear of apprizing him of the deſign 
of their coming upon him thus in 
Couples; while our anomalous ca. 
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valier, to whom the completion of 
his wiſhes ever became a diſappoint- 
ment, whole poſſeſſion ceaſed to be 
enjoyment, and who was tired to 
death with ſpending two days ſuc. 
ceeding each other in the ſame com- 
pany and unvaried occupation, readi- 
ly accepted the gallant invitation, 
in hopes it might poſſibly turn out 
an adventure, or ſerve, at leaſt, to 
diverſify the dull ſcene of his pre- 
ſent life. 

He .was in ſo great a hurry to 
obey the ſummons, that accoutred 
as he was, juſt as he had alighted 
from his horſe, with his carbine 
flung acroſs his ſhoulder, he im— 
mediately repaired to the inn. But 
when he was ſhewn into the room 
where his fair hoſts were ſeated, his 
embarraſſment and ſurprize became 
equally viſible in his looks and ac. 
tions; nor were the ladies them- 
ſelves, though better prepared for 
the interview, under leſs difficulty 
or confuſion; ſo that it was ſome 
minutes before any one of the tri- 
umvirate could collect their ſpirits 
ſufficiently, either to advance to ſa. 
Jute each other, or open the con. 
greſs. 

At length the timorous jenny, as 
had been before agreed upon be— 
tween the couſins, that as firſt clai- 
mant ſhe ſhould firſt ſpeak, with a 
mild aſpect and fond regard, a falter- 
ing voice and trembling accent, thus 
addreſſed her ſpeech to the aſtound- 
ed cavalier: 

© After the pains you took to win 
my affections, and afterwards to ob. 
tain the conſent of your own family 
to our union, your ſudden diſap— 
pearance, and at the very criſis of 
your wiſhes too, I own both ſur— 
priſed, and rendered me unhappy. 
I feared ſome extraordinary and 
unaccountable accident had be. 
fallen you; and the pique and re. 
ſentment which ſuch a behaviour 
might naturally have inſpired, were 
thus ſuſpended- by the alarm I had 
conceived with regard to your lite 
and ſafety. Under theſe apprehen. 
lions my mind had laboured tor ſome 
time, 'till my friend and near re- 
lation, here preſent, having become 
a widow, deſired the ſolace ny 
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lief of my ſociety, at her houſe, dur- 
ing the preſcribed interval of her 
mourning; and as it 1s natural, in 
grief, to communicate one's afflic. 
tion, I had, upon mentioning your 
name, the pleaſure to hear that you 
were ſtill alive, but the mortifica— 
tion and concern, at the ſame time, 
to learn that you had entered into 
an engagement with her inconſiſtent 
with your own honour and my hap— 
pineſs. I come not here, notwith- 
ſtanding, to upbraid your ſeeming 
infidelity, as I cannot yet diveſt my- 
ſelf ſo tar of the good opinion I had 
once ſo fondly conceived of the man 
J loved, as not to ſuſpect that the 
flight you have ſo ſtrongly marked 
towards me, mult have been owing 
rather to ſome fault or error in my 
conduct, than to any falſchood or 
baſeneſs in your own character. The 
intent, therefore, of this interview, 
is not to reclaim your aftections, but 
merely to atford you an opportunity 
of vindicating yourlelt from the un— 
kindneſs and contempt you have 
ſhewn me, by charging me with that 
unworthineſs in myſelf which alone 
could juſtify ſo extraordinary, and 
otherwiſe unaccountable, a proceed. 
ing. I pretend not to urge my ar- 
gument any farther on this ſubject, 
I demand nothing but what 1 have 
a right to exact; [I take part with 
you againſt myſelf, and ſhall be ren- 
dered leſs unhappy in being able 
to acquit you, even though this 
ſhould turn out to my own condem— 
nation.“ 

Here ſhe reſted ; and the diſtreſſ- 
ed William looked on her with tond- 
neſs and concern, but remainedſilent, 
while the other plaintift, who both 
by her countenance and geſtures, 
notwithſtanding the amicable terms 
before entered into, betrayed the 
ut moſt impatience and anxiety while 
the lovely Jenny continued her ten- 
der and pathetic expoſtulation, fear- 
ing it might revive William's tormer 
paſſion for her, and defeat her own 
ſuit, advanced like a widow towards 
him, and thus delivered her ha- 
rangue, in turn: 

4 ſhall not, Sir, ſaid ſhe, deſire 
ſo long an audience of you as my 


frier d here has done. A ſtory ef /o 


old a date as hers may, perhaps, have 
required a detail from the begin- 
ning; but all I think neceſſary, on 
my part, 1s to commence mine from 
our laſt interview; and for the recol- 
lection of the engagement then en. 
tered into between us, the ſhorteſt 
memory may, I think, be ſufficient. 
I ſhall, therefore, only add, that I 
have manifeſted my attachment to. 
wards you in the moſt unequivocal 
manner poſſible, even under the 
condition of a prior obligation, and 
before I knew that you were intitled, 
either by birth or fortune, to the 
rank or conſideration of a gentleman, 
I am now ſet at liberty of fulfilling 
my part of our mutual engagement, 
and am come hither to know whe. 
ther you are willing to perform 
ours?“ 

She ceaſed; and the unhappy and 
diſtreſſed William, reſembling the 
figure of Hercules ſtanding irreſolute 
between the two female advocates 
tor pleaſure and virtue, with a coun. 
tenance of perplexity and ſhame, 
ſighed often, turning his eyes ſome- 
times towards Jenny, then up to hea. 
ven, and then on the widow again, 
till after a few minutes paſſed in 
mourntul looks and mute reflections, 
he thus replied: 

My fate has been, indeed, moſt 
peculiarly unfortunate, as it has rene 
dered me not only miſerable my. 
ſelf, but the cauſe alſo of unhap- 
pineſs to others. Both of your claims 
acknowledge to be juſt, and yet 
I find it alike impoſſible ro diſcharge 
my obligations to either; not from 
the equality of your rights, of your 
merits, or from the equipoiſe of my 
own aftections; for even though 
either of you ſhould, this moment, 
reſign your pretenſions, the difficul- 
ty would yet {till remain with me 
as ſtrong as now; for I muſt confeſs 
an inſuperable pre- engagement, 
long before I became acquainted 
with either of you. —I was, alas! 
wedded to my own caprice, by an un- 
happy bias ot education; which 
renders me not only indifterent, but 
even averſe, to every wilh I frame, 
to every object I deſire, from the 
moment JI have it in my power to 
compals or enjoy them. Thoſe who 

havg 
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have been treated too long like ſpoil- 
ed children, will become techy and 
froward to their life's end. Unre— 
ſtrained deſires create a ſatiety to 
the mind, as too great an indulgence 
of appetite gives a lothing to the 
ſtomach; ſo that to a perſon thus 
forlorn, rational pleaſures, as well as 
natural food, become at length too 
inſi pid to yield either ſatisfaction or 
enjoyment, I have, for ſome time 
paſt, been diſguſted with my exil- 
tence, and this event has completed 
my averſion to it, I cannot endure 
life upon ſuch terms, to be thus an 
outcaſt of ſociety, and the cauſe of 
wretchedneſs to thoſe principally, 
whom duty or affection have ever 
connected with me. I forgive, how. 
ever, my too kind, too cruel, parents, 
begging of heaven alſo to forgive 
my own diſtraction. 

So ſaying, he leaned his breaſt 
over his carbine, and, touching the 
trigger with the toe of his boot, in— 
ſtantly diſcharged the piece, and fell 
a victim to his own diſcontent, and 
a facrifice to the folly of a fatal and 
ill judged indulgence. The ationith- 
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ed rivals firſt ſcreamed aloud, and 
and then ſunk down together on the 
bleeding corpſe; in which ſituation 
they remained till the people of the 
inn, being ſummoned by the ſhot 
and cries, came running into the 
room, and ſeparated the hving from 
the dead. i 

The painter whodrew a veil over 
Agamemnon's face, at the ſacrifice 
of his daughter, gave a proper hint 
to all who ſhould attempt to def. 
cribe ſome of the miſeries of the 
human mind, either with the pencil 
or the pen; as there are certain 
ſituations in misfortune, which are 
not to be conveyed by either. A- 
mong theſe, I think, may be ranked 
that in which we now leave poor 
Mrs. Naſh, and the ſtill more un- 
happy Jenny Wilſon. The latter 
did not long ſurvive this ſad diſaſter; 
the diſappointed widow too perſe. 
vered in her ſolitary ſtate of viduity, 
till fre was aſked to change it; and the 
unhappy parents of the unfortunate 
ſuicide died ſoon of grief, lament= 
ing their indiſcretion and miſtaken 
notions of education, 
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HE third of September being 
the anniverſary of the com- 
mencement of this ancient carnival 
of John Bulls family, the Lord 
Mayor proceeded in the uſual ſtate 
ro Smithfield, to proclaim the open- 
ing of the fair, having previouſly 
called in his way at the manſion of 
Mr. Newman, in the Old Bailey, 
and partaken of his hoſpitalities in 
cake and cool-cup. 

The recent veto, announced in his 
lordſhip's proclamation againſt the 
uſual divertiſements, had excited 
much ſadneſs, mourning, and mur— 
muring, amongſt all orders of the 
mobility, who were ſorely aggrieved 
on hearing that their old and fa- 
vourite ſyſtem of annual trolic, fun, 
and merriment, 

Of midnight shont and revelry, 

Tipsy dance and jollity, 
was to be deprived of its moſt de. 
lightful attractions, and changed 


into a mere tame, ſpiritleſs, and 


undiverting, mart for toys and gin. 


gerbread. The lord mayor, it ſeems, 
never conſidered what a prodigious 
diſappointment his proclamation 
would cauſe to the Majeſty of the Peo- 


ple in this great and refined metro. 


polis, or what an immenſe number 
of reſpectable mummers, monſter- 
mongers, pickle-herrings, ſharpers, 
charlatans, impoſtors, coiners, pick. 
pockets, and other facetious gentle. 
men and ladies, it would tend to 
drive from their lucrative purſuits 
—and what impediments it might 
ultimately cauſe to the profeſſional 
occupation of Zack Ketck and the po- 
pulation of Botany Bay. 

The great performers of all de- 
ſcriptions, who have been rehearſing 
for the laſt month the moſt hideous 
grimaces, active feats, and diverting 
tricks, that ever aſtoniſhed the be. 
holders, were on their way from 

every 
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eyery quarter of the country, deſert. 
ing fairs, wakes, and horſe-races, 
and converging in their caravans to- 
wards Smithfield, as their common 
centre of attraction, when the fatal 
placard arreſted their progreſs, and 
damped their hopes, Mr. Punch, 
that celebrated wooden Roſcius, was 
on his route from Brighton, where 
he had been ſome time combining 
his exertions with thoſe of the don- 
Ates, to amuſe the faſhionable world; 
but was ſuddenly checked by the 
civic manifeſto, Their Tigrine and 
Leonine majeſties from Excter Change, 
with his Serene Highneſs the Elephant, 
and all the illuſtrivus quadrupeds 
of that court, felt much diſappoint- 
ment on the occaſion, and ſcarcely 
could be paciſied by all the tender 
aſſiduities of Mr. Pidcock. 

But what was the joy diffuſed 
throughout the deſponding multi- 
tude, "when the Lord Mayor, on 
opening the fair, explained that his 
veto againſt the wonted entertain- 
ments, extended no farther than till 
after the interment of the illuſtrious 
remains of that lamented perſonage, 
whoſe death 1s the preſent cauſe of 
general mourning; and that the 
feſtivities of St. Bartholomew might 
be revived in all their glory, at the 
ſame time with the other public 
amuſements. Vvant gin and ginger- 
bread, All was joy again. The ma 
nagers of the flying theatres, ſwings, 
whirligigs, and round-abouts, com- 
menced the erection and arrange- 
ment of their merry machinery; and 
the family of Jouxn Bur, from all 
quarters of the metropolis, crouded, 
in countleſs droves, to contemplate 
thoſe temples of Momus and T aes- 
PIs, that, in the joyful dawn of this 
morning, were deſtined to become 
the ſcenes of ſo much fun. Upon 
reconnoitring the ground we could 
recogniſe moſt of the old, original, 
NEW, booths of FLocTroN, SAUN- 
DERS, R'CkakDS, Jozso0N, and 
all the itinerant purveyors of aſton— 
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Horſon, The Marchant of Wenus, The 
London Prentice, Wittington and his Cat, 
Gammar Gurton, The Devi! among the 
Tailors, and many other delightful 
tragedies and moving comedies, Were 
ready, and rehearſing their parts; 
but all the wonderful and Incompa- 
rable trampoline troops of lotty 
tumblers, clowns, harlequins, pan=- 
taloons, and columbines, were orga. 
nizing all their agilities, to ſtrike 
curioſity dumb with wonder and 
amazement, Fire-eaters, grimacers, 
morrice-dancers, and conjurors with. 
out number, promiſed a feſtival ta 
the gazing multitude, while the 
faſcinating melodies of the #/urdy- 
gurdy, /alt-box, gridiron, and inimita- 
ble gong, offered to the amateurs 
of /oft mufic, tuch a concert of ſweet 
ſounds, as Hande! never thought 
about, 

But the wile beaſteſſes, with all 
the wonders of Pdcock's Menagerie, 
from the defe ts of Arabia, the twnacceſ- 
fible mountains of Siberia, the Pactifec 
Ocean, and other moſt aftoni/hing quar- 
ters of the uninhabitople world ;—all 
theſe we are ſorry to ſay, had made 
up their minds, from the firit ap- 
pearance of the proclamation, not to 
come to Smithfield at all; nor could 
they be turned from their reſolution 
by all the entreaties of Signor Grim 
Gruffenhoff, firſt couſin to the moſt 
amazing Ourang Outang, and Maſter 
of the Horſe to the late Cham of Crim 
Tartary, in Cappadocia, who conde. 
ſcends to act as Gentleman Uſher to 
thoſe moſt wonderful, curious, and 
incomprehenſible, Quadrupeds; and 
to /how them up alive, and ſtir em up 
with pole, for the gratification of the 
beholders. 

All the promenades were brilliantly 
illumined, and crouded with ladies 
and gen! men of all ſorts and ſizes: 
—the dealers in gingerbread, penny 
trumpets, drums, and whiſtles, dil. 
played their attractive magazines 
of merchandize. The Saloons and 

Refettories were well ſupplied with 
© oiſters, fat and alive ho!''—and 
whoſe tempting 0- 
dours perfumed the paſſing breeze. 
Thoſe ſcenes of | hoſpitality were 
crouded with company, and all wag 
appetite, luxury, aud good- "Rue, 

ut 
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but for the envious pranks of ſome 
rogues, bent on miſchief, one of 
whom, under pretence of taſting 
the ſavoury ware, placed a packet 
of gun- powder in the charcoal-pan 
of a ſauſage-merchant, blew up her 
frying-pan with its contents, ſcorch- 
ed her Hyperean curls, and ſcalded 
a cobler and two reſpectable coal- 
heavers, who were ſitting at ſupper; 
while others annoyed the feſtivity 
of a dozen difterent ſupper parties, 
by flinging hifling ſquibs among(t 
their plates, and ſingeing their beards 
and eye-brows; for which delin— 
quencies many were brought to an. 
ſwer before the High Court of Pie 
Poudre. 

Among other excellent good 
jokes, the votaries of St. Bartholo— 
mew were, on the Thurſday night, 
thrown into the utmoſt terror and 
conſternation, by the luckleſs con- 
trivance of an arch wag, connected, 
it is | -ppoſed, with the light-finger- 
ed tribe. This eminent performer 
counterfeiting, himſelf, the utmoſt 
Horror and alarn, roared out luſtily, 
that a tiger had got looſe from the 
ſhew-ſhop of the wild beaſts, and 
was ravaging all before him. It 


when the whole fun of the tair was 
at its acme, and the moon beamed 
her influence on the madding mul- 
titude; the ſtory of the tiger was 
ſwallowed without heſitation, and all 
wasinaninſtant uproarand confuſion, 
The women and children ſhrieked 
and ſcreamed; the men ruſhed for. 
ward in every direction; the ſupper 
tables in the /a/oons, with their /2- 
voury viands, were overturned ; the 
guelts, with hair erect, “like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine,“ unable 
to eſcape through the crowd, ſtood 
trembling and expecting every mo— 
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ment to be devoured in their turn, 
while the old ladies, who were cook. 


ing over their charcoal-pans, ſtood 


with Jooks of deſpair, that would 
have defied the pencil of Le Brun, 
In vain did the ſtentorian lungs of a 
dozen raree-ſhow managers endea- 
vour to comfort and undeceive their 
flying cuſtomers: in vain did one of 
thoſe gentlemen, through his “ moſt 
aftoniſhing** ſpeaking - trumpet, re- 
peatedly roar “ D—n my eyes, all a 
bam! No tiger! What the devil do 
ye all run for?“ The word tiger be- 
ing thus repeated a in magnified tone, 
the ſound that conveyed it was ge- 
nerally miſtaken for the hideous yell 
of the ferocious animal himſelf, 
which terror re-echoed a thouſand 
times. — Conſolation, in this caſe, 
was like oil caſt on the flames it was. 
meant to extinguiſh, The impetu- 
olity of the terrified crowd bore 
down all impediments; gingerbread, 
millinery, and toys, were blended in 
one common Chaos: and it was a- 
bove a quarter of an hour before 
tranquillity was quite reſtored, when 
an eager ſearch was ſet on foot tor 
the ily author of all this nuſchiei, 


Who eſcaped undiſcovered. 
was about half paſt ten at night 


Jeremiah Nathan, a Jew boy, was 
indicted for feloniouſly ſtealing and 
ſecreting a certain wooden performer or 
puppet, called Punch. The Proſe. 
cutor was the exhibitor of an inge- 
nious Fantoccini, and having collect. 
ed a crowd of ſpectators, was ſurpriſ- 
ed at miſiing the Reſcius of his com 
pany : ſuſpicion fell on the priſoner, 
and upon fearching him, Punch was 
found in his pocket. In his defence, 
he ſaid he was only in fun. He was 
found guilty; and ordered to be 1m. 
priſoned in the cage till the fair was 
concluded. 
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F the various Princes of the 
blood royal of England, who 
poſſeſſed the title of Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, his preſent highneſs is the 
only one who has inherited the title 
by immediate deſcent from his father. 
The firſt who bore the title was Ro- 
bert, the natural ſon of King Henry 
I. who made ſome figure in the hiſ- 


tory of thoſe turbulent periods, be- 
ing more than once in rebellion 
againlt his ſovereign, King Stephen, 
the ſucceflor of his father; with. 
him, the title, for a time, became 
extinct, The next Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, upon record, was the Prince 
Thomas Plantaganet, a younger ſon 
of Edward III. and uncle of * 
| al 
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ard II. 
a conſpicuous figure in the hiſtory 


This royal peer alſo made 


of the day, and” often appeared in 
arms, with various ſucceſs, againſt 
the king's authority. Zeins at 
length totally defeated and made 
priſoner, he was confined in the caſtle 
of Calais, where he was ſhortly atter, 
by the order of the king, put to 
death, by means of fmothering. The 
next poſſe (Tor of the title was the fa- 
mous Humphrey Planta genet,dukeot 
Glouceſter; he was the fourth ſon 
of Henry IV. and younger brother 
of the renowned Henry V. the hero 
of Agincourt. This prince was 
commonly known by the appella- 
tion of the good Duke Humphrey, He 
was a conſpicuous character in the 
hiſtory of his day, and twice appoint- 
ed regent and guardian of the realm, 
as well by the choice of parliament 
as the appointment of his royal bro- 
ther. This prince at length fell a 
ſacrifice to the machinations of his 
enemies, and court intrigue. He 
was ſtrangled, with the connivance, 
if not by the direction, of his nephew 
Ring Henry VI. He was buried in 
the great church of St, Albans, in 
which his ſhrine ſtill remains the 
principal curioſity. With him the 
title, for a time, became extinct. 
Its next poſſeſſor was the infamous 
Richard Plantagenet, younger bro- 
ther of King Edw; ard IV. who con- 
ferred the dukedom of Glonceſter 
pon him, on his acceſſion to the 
throne, on the total defeat of the 
Lancaſtrians, This deteſted charac. 
ter is better known as Richard III. 
The title in queſtion, by the acceſ— 
nion of Richard, merged in the 
crown, and remained dormant a con— 
ſiderable time. It was revived by 
the unfortunate Charles I. who 
created his youngeſt ſon Duke of 
Glouceſter, This prince died un- 
married, ſoon after the reſtoration 
of his brother, Charles II. The 
next prince of the blood who was 
veſted with the title, was William, 
the only ſon of the princeſs, atter- 

wards Queen Anne, by Prince George 
of Denmark. This young prince 
died before the acceſſion of his mo- 
ther to the throne, in 1700. The 
title again became dormant, until it 
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was revived by his preſent majeſty, 
who, in the yea ' £70 t, Conferred it 
on his fecond brother, Prince Wil- 
liam Henry, the late and deſervedly. 


lamented duke of Glouceſter; for 
an account of whoſe death ſee our 
laſt, p. 96. 

Some acconnt of the funeral ce— 


re monies will perhaps be expected 
by our country correſpondents. 

At an early hour on Tueſday 
morning, Sept. 3, a great concourſe 
of people alembled "at Glouceſter- 
houſe, Upper Groſvyenor-ftreet, to 
ſee his Royal Highneſs he in ſtate, 
About two o'clock the gates were 
thrown open, and the crowd admit. 
ted to the ſtate- room, on the weſtern 
ſide of the building, where the 
corpſe was depoſited. This room 
was wholly lined with black cloth, 
and againſt the ſides were placed 
branches of wax-lights, reflected by 
gilt plates: the body was placed 
upon treſſels, underneath a rich ca. 
nopy of black velvet; the pall, of 
black velvet, adorned with eſcut- 
cheons, emblazoned with his grace's 
was lifted up 15 the 
foot, to diſplay the cofin, which 
was covered with crimſon velvet, 
adorned with plates and handles of 
burniſhed gold, and had a moſt 
beautiful and awfully grand appear- 
ance. At the head of the coffin was 
placed a velvet cuſhion, and on it 
a ducal coronet, ſtudded with rubies 
and other jewellery, which were 
ſeen to great advantage, as there 
were placed above them two large 
branches, apparently of may gold, 
ſilled with wax-tapers, diffufft ng a 
moſt brilliant illumination on every 
thing around. The duke's two 
phyſicrans were ſented on each fide, 
at the head of the coftin, and at the 
feet ſtood two pages in full dreſs; 
and round the whole were wax flam- 
beaux of a moiſt uncommon ſize. 
The crowd became exceihve after 
dark ; many ladies, elegantly dreil. 
ed, were thrown down and trampled 
on by the rrowd ; ſeveral loſt their 
ſhoes, &c. and others had their 
dreſſes much torn, in the ſtruggle 
toget in and ont the gates. & NUM 


ber of gentlemen likewiſe loſt their 
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hats, &c. 


At 
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At fix o'clock on Wedneſday 
morning the Duke of Glouceſter's 
loyal volunteers, and the Prince 
William Frederic's volunteers, be- 
gan to muſter on their reſpective 

arades, for the purpoſe of attend- 
ing the funeral. At eight they 
reached Park-lane, where they drew 
up, ſo as to line the place on both 
fides of the way, down to the en- 
trance of Piccadilly, A party of 
the firſt regiment of guards lined 
part of the line, near Upper Groſ- 
venor-ſtreet, and in Upper Groſve- 
nor-ſtreet, from Glouceſter-houſe to 
Park-lane. The crowd of people 
was immenſe. At a quarter betore 
eleven o'clock the body was put 
into a plain black hearſe, the guards 
preſenting arms, and the muffled 
drums giving a ruffle or flam, as 
long as it remained in the ſtreet, and 
until it had paſſed their line, and 
the fifes, tied round with crape, all 
the while playing the 104th Pſalm, 
At a quarter after eleven, the pro- 
ceſſion began to move in the follow- 
ing order, the muſic playing the 
Dead March in Saul, and the guards 
preſenting arms as it paſſed : — 

t. Mr. France the undertaker, 
and five mutes on horſe-back, —2, 
The Party of the 14th light Dra- 
goons, two and two.—3. Mourning 


Coach, with {ix Footmen in State 


Liveries.—4. Ditto four Officers of 
the Houſehold. p. Ditto four Pages. 
—6, Ditto four Grooms.—7. Ditto 
Gentlemen Porters.—$. Ditto, ditto. 
—9. Ditto four Chaplains. —10, 
Ditto the Duke's Aide-de-Camp, 
and the Herald at Arms.—11. Ditto 
four Phyſicians. —12. Party of Light 
Horſe. — 13. Mutes. — 14. Hearſe, 
with the Body, drawn by fix horſes, 
and attended by a Party of Light 
Horſe, two and two.— 15. State 
Coach, with Mr. Vincent, his Se— 
cretary, with the Ducal Crown and 
Cuſhion; three foo!rmen in ſtate 
liveries behind —16, Duke of York's 
carriage, with ſix greys; three ſer. 
vants in rich (tate liveries behind. 


—17, 18, and 19, The Dukes of 


Clarence, Kent, and preſent Duke 
of Glouceſter's carriages, with two 
footmen, each in ſtate liverics,—z0. 
Duke of Glouceſter's volunteers, 
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drums muffled, beating the dead 

march, followed by the whole corps 

two and two, with arms reverſed. — 

21. Prince William of Glouceſter's 

volunteers, in cloſe order. 

At Knightſbridge the funeral pro- 
ceſſion proceeded on very rapidly, 
The volunteers did not accompany 
it farther than Kenſington.” From 
thence they immediately returned 
to town in cloſe columns. The 
proceſſion at Hammerſmith was 
joined by a detachment of the itt 
Guards. They were relieved at 
Hounſlow by another party of the 
ſame battalion. — The cavalcade 
reached Hounſlowabout three o'clock 
in the afternoon, when it ſtopped, 
whilſt the attendants took ſome re— 
freſhment, and baited the horſes. . 
From thence it proceeded to Cran- 
ford Bridge, and by ſtopping at in- 
tervals, it did not reach Windſor 
until the evening. At the entrance 
into the town, the proceſſion was mer 
by the Canons, Minor Canons, Pre- 
bendaries, &c. belonging to the Ca. 
thedral. The Eton Scholars, dreil- 
ed in black, with crape round their 
caps, formed a line on each fide of 
the ſtreet. About ſeven o'clock ar- 
rived Prince William of Glouceſter, 
in his poſt chariot and four. Soon 
after nine o'clock the whole of the 
proceſſion being arranged, it moved 
from theCaſtle to St. George's Chapel 
in the followed order: 

A File of Grenadiers, of First Guards. 
Kettle Drums and Trumpets muflled. 
21 Attendants of the Chief Mourner, in 
State Liveries. 

Pages of his late Royal Highness. 
Physicians, Chaplains. 
Equerries, Secretary. 
Comptroller and Treasurer ot his Royal 

| Highness's Household. 

A Herald of Arms, 
The Lord Chamberlain. 
The Coronet, upon a Black Velvet Cushion, 
borne by a Herald of Arms, 
THE BODY, 

Covered with a Black Velvet Pall, adorn- 
ed with eight Escutcheons of his late 
Royal H:ghness's Arms, under a Ca- 
nopy of Black Velvet, borne by eight 
General Otlicers. 

Garter, Principal King at Arms, by his 
Deputy. 
The Chief Mourner, His Highness 
PRINCE WILLIAM FREDERIC, 
In a long Black Cloak, with the Collar of 
the Order of the Garter; 2 
> 
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lis Train borne by a Gentleman 
ot his Household. 
A Gentleman Usher. 
Grooms of his late 
Royal Higbness's Bed Chamber. 
The proceſſion moved very ſlow. 
ly and with great ſolemnity, ſo that 
half an hour elapſed before it enter. 
ed the Chapel of St. George. It 
was accompanied by a ſolemn and 
mournful muſic, the trumpets and 
kettle drums of the royal horſe. 
guards blue, being all muffled with 


crape. Each of the ſoldierswho lined- 


the path held in his hand a large 
torch, which ſufficiently lighted the 
way. On entering the chapel, the 
proceſſion was preceded down the 
ſouth and up the centre aiſle, to the 
Choir, by the poor knights of Wind- 
ſor, the whole of the clergy, with 
the Dean of Windſor, and the choir, 
which was very numerous, The 
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To the Editor of the Britannic Magazine, 
SIR, As the ſafety and welfare 
of the nation, under Divine Provi- 
dence, at this awful criſis, greatly 
depends upon the unanimity and 
ſpirit of the people; every eftort of 
genius tending to excite, and give 
a proper direction to, that ſpirit, 
muſt be eſteemed a public benefit. 
It is in this light that I ever conſi- 
dered your ſeaſonable publication, 
which I recollect began at the com- 
mencement of the late war, I ofter 
you a few Pieces, which I have en. 
deavoured te adapt to your judicious 
plan, and am, Sir, your humble ſer. 
vant, SENEX. 


On PATRIOTISM, 


V HEN Trench ambition over-awes 
Surrounding realms, and gives them 
laws; 

And points her arms to subjugate 
A rich, well-govern'd, envied, state; 
Self-love directs that all should join, 
Ta counteract the curst design: 
Who moves not in his own detence 
Betrays a want of common-sense. 
What foreign power could e'er subdue 
United heroes firm and true, 
Who, by no false ambition led, 
For dearest rights and daily bread 
Contend; and in the awefut strite, 
Prefer their libertics to life? 

Britain! intrinsically brave, 
And guaid d by the ambient wave, 
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body being placed in the centre of 
the choir, under the canopy, his 
highneſs, the chief mourner, took his 
ſeat on a chair oppoſite to the head 
of the coffin; and when the body was 
about to be interred, he came to the 
head of the grave, and ſtood on the 
left hand of the Dean (the Rev. Dr. 
Legge) who read the ſervice, the 
anthems being chaunted by the choir, 
On the concluſion of the ceremony, 
his highneſs and the dean Howed 
twice to each other, and the prince 
retired. A numerous aſſemblage 
of ladies and gentlemen (eſpecially 
military officers), were in the Choir, 
The ſervice concluded at eleven. — 
The duke was buried in the grave 
which contained the remains of his 
daughter: her highneſs's coffin was 
ſhewn in the morning, in the tomb, 
in very good preſervation, 
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Dare hostile bands approach thy plains, 

Where Patriotism with Freedom reigns? 

Thr hardy sons, by Cæsar try'd, _ 

RepelPd his force, and check'd his pride: 

But, when divided, arms gave way 

They fell———tho? not an easy prey. 

Dire discord in the isle arose ; 

Her free-born sons became her foes; 

Intestine feuds to Saxons gave 

Their aid, free Britons to enslave. 

Who might, with well-concerted powers, 

Have chas'd such pirates from their shores, 
What follow'd might be well foreseen, 

Poor Britain bled in every vein | | 
What horrid scenes detorm the page 1. 
Of annals in that barb'rous age! 

The Saxons, savages unwise! 

Forgot the arts that made them rise; 
Their naval force, the strong defence 
Of sea-girt isles, to save expence 

Is discontinued ;—by degrees 

They sink in Iuzury and ease.— 
Fervucious Danes this weakness spyv'd; 
Their vessels, bounding o'er the tide, 
Invade and ravage every shore, 

As ruthless Saxons did before. 
Vietors and vanquish'd fall by turns; 
The bleeding nation droops and mourns 
And, as her miseries increase, 
Submits to purchase doubtful peace : 
Such abject counsels never sav'd 

A people prostate and deprav'd; 

The plundering foe that tinds his way 
To wealth, will make the whole his prey. 
Degenerate Romans vainly thought 
Their safety might with gold be bought ; 

Camillus wisely bade them try 

With steel—and lay their treasures by: 

— patriot! sack'd, desponding, Rome 
is valour sav'd * 3 doom. 

v 
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Thro? envy, jealousy, and spleen, 
Camillus just before had been 

Expell'd the state. Triumphant Ganls 
Destroy'd their armies, raz'd their walls, 
Terror and deyastation spread ; 

In crouds the frighted people fled : 
Grave senators in silence sate, 

And unresisting met their fate: 
Promiscuous massacre ensu'd, 

And every quarter stream'd with blood; 
Fell carnage! unrelenting rage 
Respected ne ithe sex nor age 

O'er Rome wide con ons roll, 
A smoking waste l— Ihe capitol, 
Whose roc by summit shelter gives, 
Protects the trembling ſc 
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And non the fierce invatlers halt, 
And scek devices, to assault 
The lofty fortress—midunioht | R 


"They hope, the enterprise v TP a 

In silence up the roc k they cre: x 

The Roman guards arc wr: pt in sleep; 
None the | fatigues of watc hing choose 
Except a patriotic g goose; 

Her gabbling rous'd the drowsy drones, 
To push *em down, an bee ak their honcs, 
Some time the y hold a dubious «tri: A 
Those tight for conquest, these for life; 
„Till mutual lassitudes induce 

This side to buy, that sell, a truce: 
The price is ſixt, the money laid 

In pond'rous scales, and fairly weigh'd ; 
The Gaulish chief, with fraudful aims, 
Advances more enormous claims; 

And, furious, in the balance cast 

His sword the people stand aghast ! 
Just then Camillus comes in sight, 
With hardy troops inur'd to fight, 

He pours upon them like a tide; 

The scales and gold are thrown aside; 
With martial tire each b w8om burns; 
And Romans triumph in their turns ; 

In heaps the Proud aggressors fall! 

He clears the realm from every Gaul. 
Can states of freedom be bereft 

That have one spark of virtue left ? 
For, as barometers declare 

By fall, or rising, rain, or fair; 

So fates of nations will disclose 
0 How public spirit fel J. r res. 

Hence empires flourish, or decay, 
From Nimrod, to the present day. 
[To be CON 1: .] 


From the LONDON G GAZETTES, 
HE King has been pleaſed to 
grant to bis Royal H ighnels Fre. 
deric Duke of Vork and Albany, 
the office of Keeper of his- Majeſty's 
Foreſts and Warren of Windſor; 

as alſo the office of Warden and 
Keeper of the New Foreſt, in the 
county of Southampton, and of the 
Manor and Park of Lindhurſt, and 
the Hundred of Rudbergh; in the 
room of his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Glouceſter, decrated., 
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His Majeſty has been pleaſed to 
appoint Field-marſhals his R. II. 
Frederic duke of York, K. G. to be 
Colonel of the Firſt Regiment of 
Foot Guards, vice his R. H. th 
Duke of Glouceſter, deceaſed, —-- 
Lieutenant-general his R. H. Ado)- 
phus Frederic duke of Cambridge, 
K. G. to be Colonel of the Cold- 
ſtream Regiment of Foot Guards 
vice the Duke of York.—General 
his R. H. Edward duke of Kent, 
K. G. to be Ficld-marſhal of the 
Forces. 

2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards. 
Lieuterant - colonel the Hon. Wil- 
liam Blaquiere, from the 22d Light 
Dragoons, to be Lieutenant-colonel 
without purchaſe, vice Long ap- 
pointed to the 16th Light Dragoons. 

16th Light Dragoons, Lieutenant- 
colonel Robert Ballard Long, from 
the 2d Dragoon Guards, to be Lieut- 
enant-colouel, without purchaſe. 

22d Ditto, Lieutenant- colonel! 

James Hare, from half-pay of the 

late 28th Light Dragoons, to be 

Lieutenant-colonel, vice Blaquiere. 
6th Weſt-India Regiment. Cap- 

tain Charles Aſhworth, from the 

55th Foot, to be Major, by purchaſe, 
vice Dickſon, who retires. 

From Captain Barton, of the Goliath, to 
Adm. Cornwallis; dated Auguſt 18, 
1805. 

Sin, I beg leave to acquaint you, 
for the information of my lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty, his ma- 
jeity's ſhip under my command, 
ſtanding in for Cape Prior, in the 
morning of the 16th inſtant, three 
ſail appeared in chace of us; we 
tacked, and ſtood towards them; 
and 1 have the ſatisfaction to add, 
at eight P. M. we captured La Tor- 
che, French national corvette of 18 
guns, 196 men, commanded by Mont. 
Dehen, having on-board $2 of the 
late Blanche's crew 


R. BARTORN. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Baker, of 
hrs Majeſty's Ship Phanix, to the Hon. 

Admiral Cornwallts, dated at Sea, 

Auguſt 13. 

Six, I cannot but exult in the 
honour of imparting to you the ex- 
treme good fortune of his 5 

lip 
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ſhip under my command, on the 
10th inſtant, lat. 43.16. N. long. 12. 
14. W. inthe capture of La Didon, 
a. remarkably fine, and the fajteſt- 
failing frigate in the French navy, 
of 44 guns, and 330 men, which had 
ſailed but a few days from Corunna, 
and was upon a ſecret cruize. Ihe 
action commenced at a quarter paſt 
nine in the morning (La Didon hav- 
ing waited my approach to lecward), 
and laſted three hours, never win 
out piſtol ſhot, during which all our 
ropes were cut to pieces, our main 
topſail yard ſhot away, and moſt of 
our maſts and yards ſeverely wound- 
ed. The neceſlity of our engaging 
to leeward, in order to prevent the 
poſſibility of the eneriy s eſcape, ex- 
poſed us to ſeveral raking broadſides 
before it could be prudent to return 
the fire; and the ſuperiority of La 
Didon's ſailing, added to the adroit 
manceeuvres of Captain Milins, con- 
vinced me of the Kill and gallantry 
I ſhould have to contend with, which 
has been fully evinced by the ſtub— 
born defence of his hip until the 
became a perfect wreck, and his ſub- 
ſequent honourable Gepo:tment. 
Owing to the lightneſs of the wind, 
and La Didon's attempt to board, 
brought our ſtarboard quarter in 
contact with her larboard bow, in 
which poſition we remained full 
three quarters of an hour, ſubject 
to a galling fire of muſketry, that 
robbed me of ſuch ſupport of officers 
and men, as there could be no com- 
penſation for but in complete vic- 
tory. | 
Dani. Twelve killed, 28 wounded.— 
Total 40. 

La Vidon. — Twenty- seven killed, 44 
wounded. —Total 71, 

T. BAKER. 


Copy of a Letter from Capt. Parker, of 


his Majeſty's Ship Amazon, to the Hon, 
William Cornwallis, Admiral of the 
Witte; dated off Uſhant, Sept. 17. 
Sti, I beg to acquaint you, we 
fell in with the homeward-bound 
Jamaica fleet at ſunſet, on the 31ſt 
Auguſt, during a hard north-welt 
gale, eighty leagues to the weſtward 
of Scilly, and having with ſome dit- 
ficulty learnt trom one of the convoy, 
that ſeveral of the fleet had ſepar- 
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ated, I judged it proper to continue 
on the ſtation directed in your order, 
in hopes of collecting and affording 
protection to the ſtragglers; we have 
not met any, . but I am happy to in- 
form you, on the 12th inſt. in lat. 
49. 50. N. long. 18. 30. W. his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip under my command cap. 
tured the Principe de la Paz, a Spa- 
n1{h corvette privateer, Carrying 24 
nine-pounders and four braſs ſwivels, 
with 160 men on-board, principally 
French. This ſhip was fitted out at 
Vigo five weeks before, and had tak. 
en the Prince of Wales packet from 
Liſbon, and the Lady Nelſon letter 
of marque, from Virginia bound to 
Glaſgow, We found part of the 
crew of the latter ſhip on-board the 
privateer, and a conſiderable ſum in 
ſpecie. I have much ſatisfaction in 
her capture, as the was completely 
ſtored for remaining two months 
longer at fea, and her captain, Fran. 
cois Beck, an experienced cruizer, 
who commanded the French priva- 
teer Le Brave, during the late war, 
greatly to the annoyance of our trade, 
W. PakKktR. 
Copies of Letters from Capt. Beresford 
of his Majeſty's Slip Cambrian, to Vice. 
admiral Sir Andrew Mitchell, K. B. 
Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's 
Shrps and Veſſels at Haltfax. 
Cambrian, in lat. 29. lon. 62. June 13. 
Sin, This day Lieut. Pigot had 
the direction of the Cambrian's boats. 
With the launch he moſt gallantly 
boarded the Spanith privateer ſchoo— 
ner Maria, of 14 guns and 60 men. 
Lieutenant Crofton, in the barge, 


inſtantly followed him; the veſlel 
was carried, notwithſtanding every 


reſiſtance was made. The other 
boats did not get on-board until ſhe 
ſurrenderad; but no leſs merit is due 
to the officers and men, who all vo. 
lunteered this ſervice. Lieut. Pigot 
tells me, every one did his duty moſt 
cheerfully, Two excellent men 

were killed, and two wounded. 
July 3. After a chace of twenty. 
two hours, we have juſt captured 
the French privateer ſchooner Ma. 
tilda. She mounts 20 guns, nine- 
pounders, is 200 tons, and 95 men; 
had captured the Engliſh letter of 
marque the Clyde, bound to Liver- 
pool, 
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pool. She ſurrendered in very ſhoal 
water; and, but for the exertion of 
Lieut. Pigot, with one of the boats, 
every ſoul in her would have been 
loſt. | 
July 21. I beg leave to preſent 
you with a recital of Lieut, Pigot's 
proceedings, from his majeſty's ſhip 
under my command, in a ſchooner 
rivateer we had taken on the 3d. 
le made the beſt of his way to the 
river St. Mary's, where he had in- 
formation of two ſhips and a ſchoo- 
ner ; he got off the harbour on the 
6th, and on the 7th he proceededwith 
the {chooner twelve miles up a nar- 
Tow river, through a continual fire 
of .the militia and riflemen, until 
he got within ſhot of a ſhip, brig, 
and ſchooner, laſhed in a line acroſs 
the river; he engaged them for an 
hour; the ſchooner grounded ; he 
had recourſe to his boats; and after 
an obſtinate reſiſtance, carried the 
ſhip with her guns; he obliged the 
men to quit the brig and ſchooner, 
took poſſeſſion of all; then turned 
His fire on the militia, about a hun- 
dred in number and a field-piece, 
which were completely routed, 
Lieut, Pigot got two wounds in the 
head by muſket balls, and one in 
the leg. Lieut. Maſterman of the 
marines, who molt ably ſeconded all 
Mr. Pigot's views, eſcaped unhurt,to 
the wonder of us all, for his clothes 
were ſhot through and through ; 
Mr. Lawſon, maſter*'s-mate, wound- 
ed ſeverely, as well as Mr. Mitchell, 
midſhipman. Meſſrs. Griffenhoote, 
Bolman, and Williamſon, behaved 
well, as indeed did all on this oc— 
caſion; two were killed and four- 
teen wounded; the Spaniards had 
30 killed and 22 wounded. This 
very gallant conduct was obſerved 
by ſome hundreds of Americans 
from the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
who expreſſed their aſtoniſhment. 
Mr. Pigot never quitted the deck 
for nearly three weeks, except to 
et his wounds dreſſed, which in» 
Pines the reſt: the wind was ad- 
verſe for that time, and the enemy 
never attempted to attack him, I 
hope he may meet every reward 
ſuch conduct deſerves; he really is 
an active officer, always ready. The 
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ſhip proves to be the Golden Grove, 
and the brig the Ceres of London, 
taken by the ſchooner, a Spaniſh pri- 
vateer, of ſix guns and ſeventy men, 
two months ſince. The enemy had 
armed the ſhip with eight ſix-pound- 
ers, ſix ſwivels, and fifty men; the 
brig was defended by {ſwivels and 
ſmall arms. J. P. BEerEsroRD. 


The real grounds of the continent- 
al war, are at length fairly laid be- 
fore Europe and the World. The 
Courts of Auſtria and Ruſſia have 
publiſhed the diplomatic communi. 
cations which have taken place be- 
tween them and the French Govern— 
ment, ſince the delivery of M. No- 
voſiltzoff's Note to the Pruſſian 
Miniſter, This intereſting correſ— 
pondence concludes with the De- 
claration of the Court of Vienna to 
that of France, diſpatched on the 3d 
of September from Vienna to Paris; 
which contains the following im- 
portant matter : 

« As a demonſtration of the rec. 
titude of the ſentiments entertained 
by the two Imperial Courts of Auſ- 
tria and Ruſſia, it is hereby formally 
declared in the name of both: That 
they are ready to enter into a nego- 
tiation with France, for maintain— 
ing the peace of the continent on 
the moſt moderate terms which are 
compatible with the general tran- 
quillity and 1ecurity: That, what- 
ever ſhall be the iſſue of the ne— 
gotiations, and even ſhould the com. 
mencement ot hoſtilities become 
unavoidable, they, at the ſame time, 
pledge themſelves to abſtain from 
every proceeding tending to inter- 
fere with the internal concerns of 
France; or to alter the ſtate of poſſeſ- 
ſion, and the legally-exiſting rela- 
tions in the German prune or, in 
the ſlighteſt degree, to injure the 
rights or intereſts of the Ottoman 
Porte, the integrity of whole domi- 
nions they are, on the contrary, pre- 
pared to defend to the utmoſt of their 


power: Finally, that the ſentiments 
of Great Britain are conformable 
with thoſe herein expreſſed.” 
The parliament 1s expected to 
be farther prorogued till November. 
The court had a change of mourn. 


ing 
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ing on the 2gth; another change is 
to take place on Sunday next, the 
6th of October; and on Sunday the 
13th, the mourning is to ceaſe, 

By the lateſt diſpatches from UIF. 
gurzur, inthe Eaſt Indies, we are 
informed that Holkar had taken the 
precaution to ſupply the magaziues 
of Bhurtpoor with railitary and o- 
ther ſtores, ſufficient to maintain a 
ſiege of two years; perhaps this re- 
port has been exaggerated, and pur- 
poſely diſſeminated by ſeveral de- 
ſerters from the enemy's army. Dur— 
ing the laſt attack of the Engliſh on 
the above fort, a number of old guns 
were brought forward, on the firſt 
firing of which no leſs than five of 
them burſt, killed 20 men, andwound- 
ed ſeveral others. The troops were 
ſtruck with a ſudden panic, and the 
artillery corps refuſed, fora moment, 
to do their duty : Holkar flew to 
the ſpot, attended by the Killadar, 
and harangued the garriſon with 
great firmneſs and ſpirit. This mea- 
iure had the deſired effect, and the 
troops returned to the charge with 
redoubled vigour. It is more than 
probable that this fingle circum- 
{tance contributed materially to the 
ſalvation of the place. 

The fortreſs of Bhurtpoor is me— 
morable for having been a place of 
refuge for the chiettains of the Dec. 
Can, in ſeaſons of extraordinary trou- 
ble and diſtreſs. It was built by 
Cuharmanaa, a Jaut, of the Sewen- 
nee tribe, in thetimeof Aurungzebe, 
for an aſylum for himſelt and family, 
atter having plundered the rear of 
the imperial army, on its march 
through the neighbouring country. 
Here, a powertul banditti enliſting 
under his banners, he robbed ſuch 
travellers as paſt, acquired incalcul. 
able wealth, remained a terror to the 
country, and enjoyed his authority 
tiH the time of his death, 

At Barbadoes, on the 29th of July, 
Sir Wm, Myers, the Commander in 
Chief, died. He makes 14 out of 18 
of his family that have died ſince 
he came to the Weſt Indies. General 
Beckwith, Governorof St, Vincent's, 
is, in conſequence, Commander in 
Chief. 

The c-devant Duke De Fitzjames 


died on the 12th ult. at Paris. He 
was upwards of 60 years of age. 

We learn from Vienna, that the 
imperial miniſter of ſtate, Count 
Lehrbach, died at his eſtate near 
Linz. 

Aug. 29 —About two o'clock in 
the morning, a fire was diſcovered 
to have broken out in St. Catharine's. 
lane, Tower-hill, at a Baker's ſhop. 
The houſes conſumed, on this oc- 
caſion, were about ſixteen oreighteen 
in number; they being very old, 
and chiefly built of timber, the fire 
ſpread ſo faſt, that it was with great 
difficulty the lives of thoſe in them 
could be ſaved, which was effected 
by the help of ladders, &c. Several 
of the inhabitants were ſcorched be. 
fore they made their eſcape. The 
part of St. Catharine's- lane that is 
deſtroyed by this fire, 1s oppoſite the 
Flemiſh Chapel church-yard, and 
not more than forty yards in front. 
Thewhole ſixteenor eighteen houſes 
did not {tand upon more ground than 
a merchant's warehouſe, 

A private ſoldier in the Eaſt Suf. 
folk Militia, has had the extraor. 
dinarygood fortune tohavelett tohim 
400,00.1. and his two brothers have 
alſo had left to them 6000ol. a-year 
each, We hear that they were all 
privates in the Eaſt Suffolk Militia, 
and the legal repreſentatives of the 
late W. Jennings, Eſq. of Acton, 
Suffolk, and of Groſvenor-ſ{quare. 

On Monday night, Sept. 23, Mr. 
Ifaac Blight, a moſt reſpectable and 
opulent merchant, was murdered 
while he was fitting in his chair in 
his own houſe, at Greenland Dock, 


near Deptford. 


Mr. Blight's houſe is the firſt be- 
low Greealand Dock, and fronts the 
river Thames: the back part is ſur- 
rounded by a ſtrong paling. On 
Thurſday night preceding, (atwhich 
time Mr. Blight, with his lady, 
were at Margate, ) a friend of their's, 
a Mr. Spatch, was ſitting alone in 
a front parlour in Mr. Blight's 
houſe; about half paſt eight o'clock 
he was alarmed (as he fays) by a 
piſtol or gun, loaded with ball, be- 
ing fired through the window; the 
ball lodged in a part of the room 
not far from where he fat ; ſearch 

Was 
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was made, but no perſon that could 
be ſuſpected was to be found. The 


next day Mr. S. wrote to Mr. Blight, 


to inform him of the circumſtance, 
when the latter inſtantly came to 
town. — On Monday night, theſe 
gem lemen were ſitting together in 
a back parlour in Mr. B.'s houſe, 
and about the ſame hour, (half paſt 
eight o'clock,) Mr. S. having oc- 
caſion to go out for a few minutes, 
took the candle, and left his friend 
alone, He had net been gone more 
than two or three minutes, when he 
heard the report of a gun, on which 
he immediately returned, and found 
Mr. B. lying ſhot through the body; 
the ball had entered a little below 
his ribs, paſſed through his back, 
and lodged in the wainſcoting be. 
hind where he ſat. The only per- 
fon in the houſe when the murder 
was committed, was a female ſer— 
vant, who alſo heard the report of 
the piece, but was in a kitchen at 
fome diſtance; neither the ſervant 
nor thoſe who were called in, could 
find any traces whatever of the mur- 
derer; but the ramrod of a piltol 
was found in the privy where Mr. S. 
had juſt been. —The unfortunate 
gentleman was inſtantly put to bed, 
and the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon 1m- 
mediately procured, who ſoon pro- 
nounced the wound to be mortal. 
Mr. Blight, during the night and 
next morning, was ſufficiently col 
Jected to be able to anſwer every 
queſtion relative to the horrid tranſ- 
action. The whole account, how- 
ever, that he could give, was ex- 
tremely ſhort: he ſtated, that after 
Mr. Spatch left him, he fat alone, 
and neither heard nor ſuſpected any 
one; at laſt, however, he ſaw the 
door of the room open flowly, (but 
this did not alarm him,) and almoſt 
at the ſame inſtant he was thot; he 
neither ſaw nor heard the perſon 
who fired at him. The above par- 
tieulars Mr. Blight repeated dil- 
tinctly ſeveral times before he died; 
and declared that he was not con- 
ſcious of having an enemy in the 
world. He expired at three o'clock 
on Tueſday afternoon. —A coroner's 
jury ſat on the body on Wedneſday, 
and brought ina verdict Wilful mur. 
der againſt ſome perſon or perſons 
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unknown. The ſervant maid's ex- 
amination laſted two hours. Mr. 
Spatch was alſo examined, We 


hope this myſterious affair will ſhort- 
ly be cleared up. Spatch had been 
foreman to Mr. Blight; but had 
lately agrecd for the purchaſe of 
all Mr. B.'s ſtock, &c. as that gen- 
tleman was retiring from buſineſs, 

ALGIERS, July 24.—lIt is difficult 
to form an idea of the horrors of the 
dreadful ſacking to which twelve 
or thirteen thouſand Jews were giv- 
en up during three or four hours, 
A general maſſacre, with the excep- 
tion of women and chiidren, was 
determined by the troops. A num— 
ber of ferocious ſoldiers ruſhed tu- 
multuouſly from their barracks, each 
armed with a piſtol and a ſabre; all 
the barbarous rabble of the town 
Joined them; they were cheered by 
the exclamations of women, who 
crouded the ſtreets and terraces. 
Fortunately it was Saturday, a Jew- 
1ſh feſtival, when but very few of 
that perſuaſion were abroad. But 
ſoon the ſoldiers burſt open the doors 
of thehouſes; thericheswhichſtruck 
their view were the means of {aving 
the unfortunate Hebrew. nation; 
they diſcontinued the carnage to 
think only of plunder; the trinkets 
with which the women were adorn- 
ed were torn from them, and they 
were expoſed to all kinds of outrage. 
The plunder then became general ; 
ferocious crics were followed by a 
death-like filence; the ſtreets were 
filled with men and women paſting 
in all directions with their booty, 
and in the courſe of three hours there 
was not the houſe of a Jew which 
was not ſtripped to the bare walls. 
There were but two wealthy houſes 
which eſcaped being pillaged, thoſe 
of Meflrs. Bacri and Daminos, one 
of which was ſituated next to the 
houle of a great man, and the other 
was protected by the Regency, be. 
cauſe it owed them about 400,000 
dollars. Mr. Bacri ſays, however, 
that he was a loſer of above 150, ooo 
ſequins, There are few cities in 
Europe, of equal extent, which con- 
tain ſo much wealth as Algiers, It 
is generally agreed, that the plun- 
der carried oft was immenſe, 
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LIFE or Sin THOMAS GRESHAM, 


HIS eminent and patriotic mer- 

chant of the city of London 
was the younger ſon of Sir Richard 
Greſham, alſo a merchant, and lord. 
mayor of London, who was deſcend. 
ed from a good family in Norfolk. 
Thomas was born at London in 
1519, and received an academical 
education at Gonvile-hall, in Cam- 
bridge; but being deſigned to follow 
the commercial buſineſs ot- the fa- 
mily, he was bound apprentice to 
his uncle Sir John Greſham, and 
was admitted into the Mercers' 
company in 1543. He ſoon after 
married, and during his father's life 
purſued his mercantileemployments 
at home with great diligence. He 
was diſappointed in his expectation 
of becoming his father*s ſucceſſor in 
the agency of the king's money- 
affairs at Antwerp; but the perſon 
who had obtained the preference 
having, by miſmanagement, brought 
them into a bad condition, Greſham 
was ſent over in 1552, by the re- 
gency in the minority of Edward 
VI. in order to retrieve them. He 
ſo ably conducted this buſineſs, that 
in about two years he paid off the 
whole of a loan bearing enormous 
intereſt, and raiſed the king's credit 
to the moſt reſpectable rank. At 
the acceſſion of Elizabeth he was 
for a time deprived of his office, 
but it was reſtored to him, and he 
held it, together with that of 
queen's-merchant, as long as he 
lived. He alſo received from her 
the honour of knighthood. He was 
of great uſe in the pecuniary nego— 
ciations of that reign, and was like. 
wiſe a ſpirited promoter of the infant 
manufacturers of the kingdom, thoſe 
of ſmall. wares in particular being 
eſtabliſhed principally through his 
means. 

The property he inherited, with 
that of his own acquiſition, made 
him the richeſt ſubject in the metro- 
polis, and he diſplayed his wealth 
in the molt liberal manner. Having 
loſt his only ſon in 1564, he diverted 
his griet by public undertakings. 
The delign of providing the mer- 
chants of London with a burie or 
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exchange, in imitation of that. of 
Antwerp, was firſt entertained by 
his father, Sir Thomas brought it 
to eftect; for the city having agreed 


to purchaſe a piece of ground tit for 


the purpoſe, he began the erection 
at his own expence in 1556, and 
brought it to completion within 
three years. This edifice was 
reckoned equal in every reſpect to 
its model at Antwerp. It conſiſted 
of covered walks below and ſhops 
above, which laſt brought in a con. 
ſiderable rent to the undertaker, 
Queen Elizabeth, attended by a 
train of nobility, entered in pro- 
ceſſion into the city in January, 
1570, and after dining at Sir Tho— 
mas's houſe in | Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 
paid a viſit ta the new Fabric, the 
ſhops of which were decked out with 
all the richeſt commodities of the 
metropolis. She then ſolemnly pro- 
claimed it the Royal Exchange, which 
name its ſucceſſor ſince the fire of 
London has borne to the preſent 
day, Greſham is ſtill juſtly looked 
upon as the founder; and his creſt, 
the graſshopper, with his ſtatue, are 
ſeen in the modern building. 

When the troubles in the Low. 
countries interrupted the accuſtomed 
loans to the crown from Antwerp, 
Sir Thomas adviſed the. miniſter, 
Cecil, to apply to the merchants of 
his own country; and though the 
company of merchant-adventurers at 
firſt refuſed the requeſted loan, yet 
his influence, together with a letter 
in a ſomewhat menacing ſtyle from 
the privyscouncil, induced ſeveral 
of the moneyed men to join in a 
ſmall one, which may be confidered 
as the commencement of the vaſt 
advances fince made to the crown 
from the ſame body. 

The literary education Greſham 
had received probably impreſſed 
him with a notion of the value of 
learning different from that com- 
monly entertained by men of buli. 
neſs; and it appeared to him worthy 
of his patriotic ſpirit to beſtow part 
of his wealth in founding a. college 
for the ſciences in his native city. 
The univerſity of Cambridge, 8 
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leſs liberality than, it is to be hoped, 
now, prevails in that ſeminary, en- 
deavonred to diſſuade him from thus 
eſtabliſhing a rival inſtitution; but 
his determination was fixed. He 
deviſed by will his houſe in Biſhopſ- 
gate. ſtreet for the purpoſe of being 
converted into habitations and lec- 
ture-rooms, for ſeven profeſſors or 
lecturerson the ſevenliberal ſciences, 
who were each to receive a ſalary out 
of therevenuesoftheRoyalExchange. 
We ſhall not here diſcuſs the utility 
of ſuch an inſtitution, or enter into 
its hiſtory, With reſpect to the 
founder, it is an undoubted proof of 
his affection to learning and mental 
improvement, a due degree of which 
it may be preſumed he did not think 
injurious to the mercantile character, 
From the Hiſtory of Greſham Pro- 
feſſors by Mr. Ward, it appears 
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that many eminent men have been 
of the number, though they now 
hold the office chiefly as a ſinecure, 
The places are continued, with a 
double ſalary, as a compenſation for 
the loſs of the apartments by the 
converſion of Greſham-college into 
the modern general Exciſe- office. 
The lectures are now (if at all) 
given in the Royal Exchange, 

The favourite villa of fir Thomas 
was at Oſterly-park, near Brentford, 
upon which heexpended a great ſum; 
at the ſame time not forgeting to 
conſult profit as well as pleaſure, in 
which view, among his cdifices were 
corn, oil, and paper, mills, upon the 
ſtream of the Brent. In the poſ. 
ſeſſion of general reſpect and eſteem, 
he died ſuddenly in November, 
1579, at the age of ſixty, 
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EARLY oppolite to Keneh, a- 

croſs the river, ſtands Dendera, 
once the magnificent city of Tentyra, 
whoſe ſuperb remains ſtill aggrandize 
the weſtern ſhore of the Nile. To this 
ancient ſeat of Egyptian literature 
we muſt now conduct the reader; 
where, on the ceilings of their col- 
leges or temples are beautiful zo— 
diacs, planetary ſyſtems, and celeſtial 
planiſpheres, emblems of the con- 
ſtellations of the heavens, diſplayed 
In a Curious and taſteful arrange- 
ment; the walls are covered with 
groups of hieroglyphical pictures, 
exhibiting the religious rites of this 
once learned people, their labours 
in agriculture and the arts, and their 
moral precepts. Here the Supreme 
Being, the firſt cauſe, ſcems every 
where depicted by the emblems of 
his attributes; Every part and 
member of theſe immeuſe ſtructures 
appear equally important, and feem 
to have coſt the labour of ages to 
Conceive, to put together, and to 
gccorate. Throughout the whole 
is ſhewn equal care, and equal aſſi- 
Auity ; which would lead us to be. 
Tieve that theſe edifices were not the 
works of their Kings, but that they 
were conſtructed at the expence, 
and for the uſe, of the nation, under 
che direction of colleges of literati, 


and by artiſts whoſe labours were cir- 
cumſcribed byinvariablerules. From 
the modern Dendera to the remains 
of this grand temple or college, the 
diſtance is nearly two miles; and 
this 1s the only quarter that now 
bears the name of Tentyra, and 
which is called by the Arabs Berbe/., 

After comparing this ſtructure 
with all the other Egyptian monu- 
ments, it confeſſedly appears to be 
the moſt perfect in its execution, 
and conſtructed at the happieſt pe— 


riod of the arts and ſciences in 
Egypt. No ornament has been here 


aſſumed without ſome end in view, 
without contributing in a greater or 
leſs degree to the perfection and 
harmony of the whole. The greate(t 
curioſity of this temple is certainly 
the zodiac, which decorates the two 
oppoſite plat-bands of the portico or 
grand entrance; and the celeſtial 
planiſphere, which occupies part of 
the ceiling of a moſt elegant apart - 
ment or chamber, built over the 
nave of the great temple. Denon 
proteſſes to have copied theſe ſuperb 
embelliſhments with the utmoſt cor. 
rectneſs. The ceiling is divided 
into two compartments, by a large 
figure that ſeems to be an Iſis: her 
feet reſt upon the earth, her arms 
are extended towards heaven, and 
the 
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ſhe appears to occupy all the ſpace 
between. In another part of the 
ceiling is a large figure, probably 
repreſenting the year, with its hands 
and feet on the ſame level, and en- 
folding with the curvature of the 
body tourteen globes, placed on as 
many boats, diſtributed over ſeven 
bands or zones, ſeparated from each 
other by numberleſs hieroglyphics, 
but too much covered with ſtalact. 
ites and ſmoke to allow of being 
copied. Behind this frſt chamber 
1s a ſecond, which receives light 
only through the door: this allo 1s 
covered with moſt intereſting and 
admirably-executed hieroglyphical 
pictures. It is difficult to imagine 
what could be the uſe of this part 
of the edifice, ſo carefully finiſhed, 
and ornamented with pictures ſo evi. 
dently ſcientific: thoſe onthe ceilings 
appear to relate to the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and thole on 
the walls have probably ſome refer. 
ence to the earth, and the influences 
of the air and water. The earth is 
univerſally repreſented by the attri— 
bute or figure of Iſis, who was the 
preſiding divinity in all the temples 
of Tentyra, and whoſe emblem is 
found in every part. Her head is 
ſeen forming the capital of the co. 
lumns belonging to the portico, and 
the firſt chamber of the great tem- 
ple: it is alſo in the centre of the 
aſtragal, and ſculptured in gigantic 
proportions, on the outſide of the 
foundation wall: it is the diſtin. 
guiſhing object in the ornaments of 
the freeze and the, cornice, and is 
conſpicuous in all the pictures with 
her proper attributes. It is Iſis to 
whom all the offerings are made, 
when they are not preſented by her. 
{elf to her huſband Oſiris: her figure 
is inſcribed on the outer gates of the 
encloſure, and to her are dedicated 
the little temples that are there re- 
preſented; in that on the right hand 
of the entrance, ſhe is triumphing over 
two evil genii; in that which is be— 
hind the great temple, ſhe is vari- 
ouſly deſcribed as holding Horus in 
her arms, defending him from every 
hoſtile attempt, entruſting him only 
to figures like cows, and ſuckling 
him at every age, from infancy to 
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puberty, There are now neither 
doors nor even hinges to the gates, 
which formerly ſecluded from pro- 
phane eyes thoſe myſteries of which 
the prieſts were ſo jealous, and alſo 
perhaps concealed the treaſures of 
the ſtate, The chambers conſecra- 
ted to eternal night, the myſteriouſ- 
neſs of the worſhip, obſcure as the 
temples themſelves, the ſecret initia- 
tions, ſo difficult to be obtained, and 
for ever ſhut againſt ſtrangers, and 
the ſudden overthrow, both of the 
government and religion, as ſoon as 
Cambyles had violated the ſanctua- 
ries, overthrown the divinities, and 
carried off the treaſures, all combine 
in announcing, that within theſe 
temples was contained the eſſence of 
all; and that hence emanated all the 
national learning, civil doctrine, and 
religious authority, of the ſtate, 
Although the race of human be- 
ings which we new find in Egypt 
are wrapt in profound 1gnorance, it 
is nevertheleſs apparent, from the 
maſterly ſculptures and exquilite 
workmanſhip diſplayed 1n the ſtruc. 
ture of this temple, that not only 
the arts, but the ſublimer ſciences 
muſt have flouriſhed among its ear- 
lier inhabitants; who appear to have 
diffuſed their knowledge over all 
parts of the civilized globe, Theſtile 
and conſtruction of their zodiac is 
an irrefragable proof of their deep 
knowledge in attronomy. It 1s en- 
veloped by two large human figures, 
which are ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
year. A winged emblem placed 
betore their mouth, may repreſent 
eternity, or elſe the paſlage of the 
fun to the ſolſtices; the diſk at the 
joining of the thighs of the figure, 
is the ſun, whence proceeds a beam 
of light that falls on the head of a 
crowned [tis, which repreſents either 
the earth, or the moon; the ſun 


ſituated in the ſign cancer, which is 


depicted and crowned at the joins, 
ing of the thighs of the oppolite 
figure, may perhaps ſhew the period 
of the erection of the temple; the 
figures joined to or between the 
reſpective ſigns, may mean the fixed 
ſtars; and thoſe ſtanding in the boats 
below the revolving heavenly bo. 
dies, the planets and comets. The 
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figures are all ſculptured and paint- 
ed in a large ſize, completely filling 
the broad plat-bands of the portico ; 
and the characters are repreiented 
of their natural colour, on a blue 
ground, ſtudded with yellow ſtars. 
One ſmall part is entirely defaced. 
The apartment which contains 
the planiſphere, if we may judge by 
the ſubjects which are there ſculp- 
tured, muſt have been devoted to 
aſtronomy, and was probably attach. 
ed to an oblervatory, where the 
{cience was taught, The entrance 
to this building was through a ſmall 
ornamented door; the firſt room has 
no roof, and appears to be a ſmall 
cloſed court, but decorated with the 
lame care as the other apartments; 
againſt the fide wall on the right is 
repreſented a mummy re clined, un- 
der which is a long iv{cription; from 
this open court a door leads into the 
aſtronomical room, which receives 
light through two large calements ; 
and en the ceiling of tliis apartment 
is ſculptured the plamiiphere ot the 
heavenly bodies, together with ano- 
ther ſubject, apparently aſtronomi— 
cal, which is fe (As a from the 
firſi by the tall figure of Ifis above- 
mentioned. The innermoſt room is 
almoſt entirely dark, receiving nei— 
ther air nor light trom any quarter, 
except the {mall door; its ceiling is 
decorated with two app ropriate bas- 
reliefs, one of which repreſents an 
altar, upon which ſcems to reſt the 
ark of the covenant, over which are 
two doves with their wings united, 
Theſe ingenious decorations plainly 
indicate that the E, yptians had a 
lanetary ſyliem, and that their 
E of the heavens was re— 
duced to fixed principles. The ex- 
act ſimilarity between the ſigns here 
depicted, and thoſe of our "zodiac, 
ſhew how the Grecks have firſt bor. 
rowed them from Egypt, and the 
Romans from Greece, whence they 
have reached our own times: and 
the more the importance of theſe 
curious figures is conlidered, the 
more will it influence the learned in 
Europe to inveſtigaie and explain 
them. 
At Tentyra is to be ſeen an in- 
ſcription in large and beautiful 


Greek characters, placed on the 
liſtels to the right and left of the 
top of one of the outer gates, to the 
ſouth of the great temple. The 
following is a tranſlation of it: On 
account of the emperor Cæſar, God, 

the ſon of Jupiter the Deliverer, 
when Publius Octavius being gover- 
nor, Marcus Claudius Poſtumus com- 
wander in chief, and Tryphon gene- 
ral, the deputies of the metropolis 
conſecrated, in virtue of the law, 

the Prop yum to Iſis, the greateſt 
of the goddeſſes, and to the aſſocia- 
ted gods of the temple, in the thirty- 
Hirſt“ year of Cæſar.“ Theſe few 
Greek characters, in the midſt of 
innumerable Egyptian inſcriptions 
and hieroglyphics, form an extraor- 
dinary and ſtriking contraſt. 

Haw, or Diofpolis Parva, is ſeated 
a few miles below { enatyra, and on 
the ſame {ide of the river. It is a 
fine military lituation, but it poſlel- 
ies no antiquities. 

Between Diolpolis Parva, and 
Girgeh, is the ancient Aby dus, 
where Oly: nandyas had erected 2 
temple, and where Memnon had a 
palace: but the ruins are now prol- 
trate, and the whole an immenſe 
heap of rubbiſh. 

Nagadi, an ancient town on the 
contrary {ide of the Nile, is ſituated 
at the entrance of the deſert, on one 
of the roads which lead to Cofhr. 
Here is a large ruin, which had 
been converted into an entrenched 
convent inhabited by Copts, and 
atterward became a moſque ; but a 
greater part conſiſts of an ancient 
vaulted burial place, containing the 
tombs of the dead: and which ſerved 
for tome time as miſerable quarters 
to the French army in Upper Egypt; 
and where the merchants and Arabs 

taken in the deſert were brought as 
priſoners, to undergo examination. 
Nagadi is a place of importance, 
and will eventually become the moſt 
frequented route of the deſert, ſince 
it is the ſhorteſt by a journey of one 
whole day. This road alſo leads by 
the Kittah, a very ſingular fountain, 
ſince it is ſituated on a higher level 
than all the ſurrounding ground, 
This tountain conſiſts of three wells 
fix feet in depth; the ſtrata of which 

are, 
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are, firſt, a bed of ſand, and beneath, 
a free ſtone rock, through which the 
water filtrates, and ſlowly fills the 
holes that are dug. Here is a {mall 
moſque, or caravanſary, which ſerves 
for ſhelter to the way-worn traveller 
deſtined to traverſe the dry andurea- 
ry deſert. And here we may be con- 
vinced of the great iinportance of 
thoſe wells ſo often mentioned in the 
Old Teſtament, as abſolutely necel. 
tary to ſatisfy the moſt preſſing of all 
wants in this burning climate, thirſt, 

In deſcending the Nile, we next 
approach Girge or Girgeh, the no. 
minal capital of Upper Egypt: it is 
a modern town that contains nothing 
remarkable. The name of Girgeh, 
or Djergeh, is derived from a large 
monaſtery built previoufly to the 
town. and dedicated to St. George, 
which is pronounced Grrgeh in the 
language of the country. The Nile 
*azes- ts wills, and is conftantly 
waſhing away a part of them; and 
it would require a conſiderable ex- 
pence to make here but an indit- 
terent harbour for boats. This 
town is therefore intereſting only 
as being ſituated halt way between 
Cairo and Syene, and in a very 
rich territory. 

Small and inſignifſicant are now 
the remains of Aphroditopolis, and 
'Ptolemais, cities which once popu— 
lated and enriched this diſtrict; and 
of which we are furnifhed with very 
unſatisfactory accounts. Herodorus 
himſelf has oaly deſcribed their 
ruins from the falſe repreſentations 
which were given to him, and which 
modern travellers have only been 
able to notice ſupericually, fſur- 
rounded by every caule of anxiety, 
without daring to loſe ſight of the 
river, plundered on every pretence 
by the reis, by their interpreter, by 
every ſheik, baſha, kiachef, and 
wandering Bedouin, into whole 
hands they might happen to fall, 
Theſe travellers, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, cannot be blamed in 
cranſmitting very imperfect accounts 
of countries ſo curious, but at the 
{fame time fo dangerous to viſit. A- 
phroditopolis is but little better than 
a mountainous ruin of bricks; and 
Minchieh, the ancient Ptolemais, is 
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quite annihilated. The only re- 
mains of this large Greek city is a 
quay, in but an indifterent ſtate of 
preſervation, though of a better con- 
ſtruction than the Egyptian works 
of this kind: of the ruins is built a 
large village, inhabited chiefly by 
Chriſtians. Ptolemais was the port 
of Arlino®, which concurred to form 
the Nomos Heracleotes. The Ptole. 
mais deſcribed by Strabo, is the 
preſent Ptolomeia, built by the Greek 
prince Ptolemy Philadelphus, where 
are the remains of an Tonic temple, 
ſuppoſed to be done in the moſt 
ancient manner of executing that 
order, and which was delineated 
and deſcribed by Bruce. The Ptole. 
mais, which is now called Acca, or 
Acre, in Syria, and which was twice 
rendered celebrious by the glory of 
the Britiſh arms, in the time of the 
croiſades under Richard I. and in 
the late Egyptian war under the 
ſuperior generalſhip of Sir Sidney 
Smith, was not founded by any of the 
Ptoglemies, but was ſo named in ho— 
nour of one of them, who fortificd 
and improved it. The original 
name of this place was Accho, men- 
tioned in the book of Judges, 1. 31. 

Three miles lower down on the 
right bank of the river, are the re. 
mains of Cheminis or Panopolis, 
now called Achmin: there ſtill is to 
be {een a building buried up to the 
very roof, which, no doubt, 1s the 
temple formerly dedicated to Pan, 
and conſecrated to proſtitution: a 
number of almees and women of the 
town (til ſubfiſt there, as at Metu- 
bis; if not under the ſpecial pro. 
tection, yet at leaſt acknowledged 
and tolerated by the goverament. 
It is faid that on a particular day in 
every week, they aſſemble in a 
moſque near the tomb of the ſheik 
Harridi, where, mingling the ſacred 
and profane, they commit all kinds 
of indecencies. Achinin is large and 
well fituared on a tongue of land 
projecting into the Nile, and ſhoul— 
dered up by the chain of the Mo— 
katam mountains, which, bending 
round in this place, forms a deep 
and difficult pals. 

Siut is the modern town built on 
the ſcite of the ancient Lycopolzs, or 
City 
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City of the Wolves. No antiquities 
are now to be found in Siut; but the 
Lybian chain, at the foot of which 
it ſtands, exhibits ſuch a vaſt num- 
ber of tombs, that without doubt it 
muſt have been a very ancient and 
flouriſhing city. The Lybian chain 
of mountains appears like an im— 
menſe ruin of nature, formed of 
Horizontal and regular ſtrata, of cal. 
careous ſtones more or leſs crumb- 
ling, and of different ſhades of 
whitenels, divided at intervals with 
large mammillated and concentric 
flints, which appear to be the nuclei, 
or, as it were, the bones, of this vaſt 
chain, and ſeem to prevent its total 
annihilation. Yet its decompolition 
is daily happening by the impreſſion 
of the ſalt air, which penetrates 
every part of the calcareous ſurface, 
decompdſes it, and makes it, as it 
were, diſſolve down in ſtreams of 
ſand, which at firſt collect in heaps 
at the foot of the rock, and arc then 
carried away by the winds, and, en- 
croaching gradually on the cult. 
vated plain and the villages below, 
change them into barrenneſs and de- 
ſolation. The rocks are excavated 
by a vaſt number of tombs ot dit- 
ferent dimenſions, and decorated 
with more or leſs magnihcence. If 
one of theſe excavations was a ingle 
operation, as the uniform regularity 
of the plan of each would feem to 
indicate, it muſt be an immenſe la— 
bour to conſtruct a tomb; but we 
may ſuppoſe that ſuch a one, when 
once finiſhed, would ſerve tor ever 
for the ſepulture of a whole family, 
or even race, and that ſome religions 
worſhip was regularly paid to the 
dead; elſe where would have been 
the uſe of ſuch finiſhed ornaments 
of inſcriptions never read, and of a 
ruinous, ſecret, and buried, ſplen— 
dour? At different periods or annual 
feſtivals, or when ſome new inha— 
bitant was added to the tombs, 
funereal rites were doubtleſs per— 
formed, in which the pomp ot cere— 
mony might vie with the magnifi— 
cence of the place; which is the more 
probable, as the richneſs of decora— 
tion in the interior part forms a 
moſt ſtriking contraſt with the outer 
walls, which are only the rough 
native unembelliſhed rock, 
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Farther on to the ſouth, are re— 
mains of large quarries, the cavities 
of which are ſupported by pilaſters: 
ſome of theſe quarries have been the 
abode of the cenobites, who, among 
theſe vaſt retreats, united the auſtere 
aſpect of an inhabitant of the deſert 
to the gentle majeſty of one who 
partakes of the bounties beſtowed 
by a river, which diſpenſes to its 
banks plenty and fertility. This 
was the emblem of their life; before 
their retreat, cares, wealth, agita- 
tion; afterwards, calm and contem- 
plative enjoyments; the ſilence of 
nature, too, imitated the reſerve to 
which they were compelled: in 
theſe regions, the unchanging and 
auguſt ſplendour of the ſky forcibly 
impels to conſtant but chaſtened ad- 
miration; the dawn of day is not 
enlivened by the cries of joy, or the 
bounding of animals; the ſong of no 
bird proclaims the return of morn; 
even the laik, which in our climates 
enlivens and animates our fields, in 
theſe burning regions only calls to 
his mate, but never chants his hap- 
pineſs; the grave dignity of nature 
ſcems to in{pire with the deep ſenſe 
of humble acknowledgment, ſo that 
the grotto of the cenobite ſeems to 
have been placed here by the order 
and choice of the Deity himſelf; 
and every animated being partakes 
with him in his grave and ſilent me- 
ditation. 

Hermopolis Magna is ſeated on 
the fame fide of the Nile as Siut, 
conſiderably below Beneadi. In 
approaching the eminence on which 
the portico of the great temple was 
built, we are ſtruck with its outline 
in the horizon, and its gigantic fea.. 
tures, A peaſant who ſhould be 
dravin out from his cottage, and 
placed before ſuch a building as 
this, would believe that there muſt 
exiſt a wide difference between him 
ſelf and the beings who were able to, 
conſtruct it; and without having 
any idea of architecture, he would 
lay, ** This is the work of a god, a 
man could not dare to inhabit it.” 
If a drawing can ſometimes give an 
air of greatneſs to little things, it 
always diminiſhes the effects of great 
objects: ſo, in this inſtance, the ca- 
pitals, which appear too heavy in 
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proportion to the baſes, have, in 
reality, ſomething in their maſſive. 
neſs which ſtrikes with wonder, 
and diſarms criticiſm: but what 
1s truly admirable, 1s, the beauty 
of the principal outlines, the per- 
fection in the general conſtruc- 
tion, and in the uſe of ornaments, 
which are ſufficient to give a rich 
effect without injuring the noble 
{implicity of the whole. The im— 
menſe number of hieroglyphics 
which cover every part of this edi. 
fice, not only have no relief, but 
entrench upon no part of the out- 
line, ſo that they diſappear at twenty 
paces diſtance, and leave the build- 
ing all its uniformity. Among the 
hillocks, within three or four hun. 
dred yards of the portico, enormous 
blocks of ſtone may be ſeen halt 
buried in ſand, and regular archi- 
tecture beneath them, which appear 
to form an edifice containing co— 
lumns of granite, juſt riſing above 
the preſent level of the foil. Fur— 
ther on, but ſtill connected with the 
{cattered fragments of the great tem- 
ple of Hermopolis, 1s built a moſque, 
in which are a number of columns 
of cipoline marble, retouched by the 
Arabs; then comes the large village 
of Achmunin, peopled by about five 
thouſand inhabitants. 

On the oppoſite fide of the river, 
beyond Malui, are ſeen, on the 
eaſtern bank near the village of 
Shek-Abade, the ruins of Antino”, 
built by Adrian, in honour of his 
favourite Antinous, who ſacrificed 
his own life in Egypt to ſave that of 
his ſovereign. It is unfortunate that 
ſuch fſ{ublime heroiſm ſhould be 
found in alliance with infamous mo- 
rals, ſo as to authorize a great man, 
under the ſacred-title of gratitude, 
to publiſh his regrets, which have 
been long ago conſigned by nature 
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to myſtery and ſhame. Tt is not eaſy 
to imagine what could have decided 
the choice of a ſituation for the 
town of Antino?, at the foot of the 
melancholy Mokatam, in- a ſtrait 
between two deſerts; except that 
Beſa, a more ancient town than 
Antinot, and upon the ruins of 
which this latter had been built, 
was the place where the emperor 
was ſtopped by the diſorder that 
menaced his life; and the prieſts of 
this city, at that time in high repute, 
declared, upon being conſulted, that 
the patient would die, except ſome 
one devoted himſelf in his place! 
By the lide of the river appears one 
of the city gates, reſembling a tri. 
umphal arch. It is decorated with 
eight Corinthian pillars, between 
which are three arches ſpringing 
from a buttreſs, ornamented with 
pilaſters: this group of ruins is the 
moſt conſiderable of all that now 
remain at Antino®, From this point 
there ſeems to have been a ſtreet 
paſting in a ſtraight line acroſs the 
town to the oppolite gate: both 
ſides of this ſtreet appear to have 
been adorned with a colonade of 
Doric pillars, under which one 
might walk in the ſhade. There 
are ſtill vitible ſome of the ſhafts, 
and a few capitals, very much worn, 
on account of the friable nature of 
the lime, ſtone uſed in their con- 
ſtruction. The houſes were built 
of brick. The circuit of Antino& 
was very creat, if the ruins of Beſa, 
by being mixed with its own, bave 
not increaſed its extent. But after 
contemplating the remains of the 
great Dioſpolis, Latopolis, Apolli— 
nopolis, and Tentyra, and the other 
glories of Egyptian architecture, 
tine ruins of Antinos appear mean 
and paltry. 
[Tg be continued, ] 
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"REDERIC OSMOND, at the 

\ age of twenty years, was proſe- 
cuting his ſtudies at the Univerſity of 
St. Andrews, which he had attended 
for ſeveral ſeſſions. His parents 


His 


were at this time both alive. 
CY 


father was a worthy gentleman of a 
reſpectable family, but being de. 
ſcended from a younger branch, his 


"patrimony was but ſmall; it was 


however ſufficient to bring up his 
children (Frederic and two daugh— 
ters) 
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ters) in what is termed a genteel 
ſtyle. His reſidence was in.a beau- 
tiful, romantic, and retired, ſituation 
in the ſouth of Scotland, where he 


had all along devoted the moſt ot 


his time to the improvement of his 
offspring, particularly Frederic, and 
he had now the ſatisfaction of learn— 
ing, that he was not only ſuperior 
to the moſt of the young men of his 
age, at the Univerſity, in abilities, 
but that he alſo ſurpaſſed them in 
virtue. 

Frederic was at the, univerſity 
greatly beloved; thoſe who were 
Jearned, eſteemed him for his talents; 
the virtuous were pleaſed with his 
exemplary life; the gay and the witty 
courted his.converſation, which was 
at once lively and amuling ; and the 
fair ſex admired the beauty of his 
countenance, the elegance of his 
perſon, and the agrecableneſs of his 
manners. 

In the number of ſtudents at St. 
Andrews with whom Frederic had 
formed an acquaintance, was Lord 
Bingley, an excellent young man, 
and only fon of the Earl of Alva, a 
rich Scotch nobleman of an ancient 
family. Lord Bingley was about 
the ſame age with Frederic, and 
never did two minds bear a oreater 
reſemblance to each other; nor did 
a ſtronger friendſhip ever exiſt than 
between him and Frederic. When 
the college rofe, Frederic, at the 
requeſt of Lord Bingley, accom- 
panied him to Alva Caſtle, where 
he had agreed to continne during; 
part of the ſummer. The Counte 8 
of Alva was lately dead, and the 
tarl's family now confiſted only of 
himſelf, Lord Bingley, and a daugh- 
ter about nineteen years of age. 
The Ea of Alva being one of the 
repreſeatatives of the Scotch peer- 
age, was at this time attending his 
duty in parliament, 
perions at the calle, beides the 
{ervants, were Lady Kmily Erſkine, 
(the earl's daughter) and one of her 
female acquaintances. 

To an elegant perſon, fine com- 
ple ion, and regular features, were 
united in Lady Emily Erſkine a 
ſweetneſs and animation of counte- 
nance, truly charming. Her accon- 
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pliſhments and riches had occaſioned 
many preſiing propoſals of marriage. 
Theſe ſhe had refuſed. She had not 
yet met with a perſon who ſhe 
thought would render her happy for 


life; for it was not high birth or 
great riches that attracted Lady 


Emily, if theſe were not accompa- 
nied with thoſe virtues in the man 
which the confidered of much more 
conſequence. Such was Lady Emily 
Erfkine when Frederic and the were 
introduced to each other. 

The emotions of Frederic when 
fhrit in company with Lady Emily, 
were very different from any he had 
ever felt before in the company of 
the fair ſex; he looked at nothing 
but her handſome form; he was con- 
vinced that none upon earth could 
equal her in beauty. When ſhe 
ſpoke, he paid as much attention to 
what ſhe uttered, as if ſhe had been 
ſome ſuperior being come from hea- 
ven on purpoſe to inſtruct him 
where to find happineſs. His admi— 
ration increaſed daily, and he ſoon 
diſcovered, that it her perſonal ac- 
compiiſhments exceeded any he had 
ever beheld, thoſe of her mind did 
{o, it poſlible, in a greater degree, 

Nor was Lady Emily's opinion of 
Frederic leſs favourable; tor, al. 
though her brother's deſcription. of 
Frederic had prepared her for be. 
holding a beautiful and accompliſh. 
ed youth, yet his appearance and 
converſation tar exceeded her ex- 
pectations, and ſhe felt for him an 


tection to which ſhe had formerly 
deen a firanger. Thee agreeable 


feelings were however rather damp- 
ed, when ſhe refected upon the in— 
equality of their. fituations. She 
knew too well the great value the 
earl attached to hig I rank, not to 
be perſuaded of the improbability, 
not to fay impotibilay, that he 
would ever conſent that ſhe ſhould 
be the wife of Frederic Oſmond, 
Frederic reaſoned almoſt in the ſame 
manner. But, notwithſtanding of 


this diſagrecable thought obtruding 
itſelf at times upon the minds of 
our two lovers, they had never be- 
fore experienced ſo much felicity as 
they now enjoyed in the company of 
each other. 
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Frederic thus enjoying the com- 
pany of his beloved Emily, and his 
aftectionate friend, Lord Bingley, 
there was little wonder, that, before 
receiving a letter from his father, 
wherein he expreſſed his ſurpriſe at 
his long reſidence at the Caltle, he 
had continued nearly the whole ſum. 
mer without thinking of leaving Al- 
va Caſtle to go to Belgrave Houle, 
the reſidence of his father, 

Frederic was naturally anxious 
and happy to obey the wiſhes of his 
tather, but at this time he felt them 
very uneaſy; as they were to be the 
cauſe of his leaving the object whom 
tie adored, and of being deprived of 
her agreeable converſation, and thoſe 
delightful rambles which they often 
had had in the ſummer among the 
beautitul woods around Alva Caſtle. 
Nor was Emily leſs unhappy at the 
idea of his departure; but it was 
ſome conſolation ro them both, that 
Frederic was to ſpend part of next 
ſummer again at the Caſtle, Frede- 
rie at length departed from the Cal- 
tle, regretted by all its inhabitants, 
Ne ſoon reached Belgrave Houle, 
where he was received with the 
greateſt delight, and the family all 
rejoiced to ſce him return ſo much 
improved, 

Frederic, during the time he con- 
tinued at Belgrave houle, although 
his father's library contained the 
moſt entertaining and inftructive 
books, notwithſtanding the kind at- 
tentions he received from his friends 
and acquaintances, and the oppor- 
tunity he enjoyed of receiving his 
uſual pleaſure from viewing the wild 
and romantic ſcenes ſurrounding 
Belgrave houſe, could not contraſt 
his preſent fhruation with the one he 
occupied at Alva Caſtle without 
feeling a-filent regret: his thoughts 
oiten recurred to thoſe happy days 
in which he enjoyed the company ot 
Emily, which now appeared only as 
a pleaſing dream; and the fear uf 
not obtaining the conſent of the earl 
to their umon, even although he 
were ſo ſucceſsful as to gain her 
affections, quite altered his temper, 
and from being of a gay and lively 
diſpolition, he was become diſcon- 
teated and melancholy. The thought 
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that he ſhould never call Lady Emily 
his own was painful; but the idea 
that he ſhould hear of her being the 
wite of another, was beyon all 
deſcription dreadful. As he did not 
wiſh, however, to give his relations 
the leaſt uneaſineſs, he endeavoured 
to keep up his ſpirits while in their 
preſence, and he returned to college 
without their ſuſpeCcting that any 
thing lay heavy at his heart. 

His behaviour at college was very 
different from what it formerly was! 
he was not now the cheerful ſtudent, 
but the thoughtful and retired, His 
principal happineſs conſiſted in pur- 
ſuing his ſtudies, in the ſociety of 
Lord Bingley, who again attended 
the college, and in the proſpect of 
toon being preſent with Emily. 

The way in which Frederic con. 
ducted himſelf at college confirmed 
Lord Bingley in the beliet of what 
he had previouſly ſuſpected, namely, 
of his attachment to his ſiſter, and 
he was likewiſe of opinion that ſhe 
had as ardent a regard for him. This 
diſcovery would have given him 
great pleaſure, had he not been con- 
vivced that his father would not a- 
gree to ſuch an unequal match. The 
union of his fitter with Frederic, he 
ſaw wonld render both happy, and 
he could not but regret that wrong 
ideas of wealth and power ſhould 
prevent it. 

Upon the riſing of the college, 
Frederic and Lord Bingley again re- 
paired to Alva Caſtle. The coun- 
tenances of Enuly and Frederic teſ— 
tified the great plcaſure they felt at 
again meeting, Frederic was of 
opinion that Emily's beauty if pol. 
{ible was improved, and ſhe thought 
that he was more charming than be. 
fore. The carl was by this time re- 
turaed trom London, and his beha- 
viour ſoon confirmed the fears of 
Frederic, His proud diſpoſition and 
lofty manner ſoon bauithed Frede. 
ric's moſt diſtant hopes reipecting 
Emily, and he at once was COnVinc - 
ed of the propriety ot being Cautious 
in ſhewing any attachment to her 
before her father. 

While the earl was at the caſtle, 
Frederic and Emily did not deem 
it prudent ro walk or haye any long 
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converſation together without the 
reſence of another perſon; they, 
3 the firſt time he was abſent, 
embr-ced the opportunity of taking 
a walk tothe neighbouring cottages, 
in order to viſit their poor inhabi- 
tants. They ſet out in a delightful 
evening in the month of July—the 
air was calm and ſerene, and every 
thing wore a pleaſing aſpect. '] heir 
eyes feaſted on the rich ſcenery a- 
round the caſtle, and their ears were 
charmed with the bleeting of the 
ſheep, and the warblings of the birds. 
On the one hand was the caſtle with 
its lofty turrets riſing in proud ma— 
jeſty, ſurrounded with pleaſure 
grounds, Jaid out with the greateſt 
taſte, and enlivened by a pond, upon 
which the young inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages were failing 
up and down in ſmall boats, ambi— 
tious of outſtripping each other: on 
the other hand were the cottages 
to which they were directing their 
courſe at a diſtance, which, when 
contraſted with the ſtatelineſs of the 
caſtle, appeared as much inferior to 
it, as their poor inhabitants thought 
themſelves to its noble owner. 

The ſcene they witneſſed melted 
the hearts of Emily and Frederic, 
and prepared them for ſoft imprel- 
ſions. They converſed upon the 
pleaſures a country life affords to 
thoſe enamoured of rature*s charms, 
and the great tendency ſuch views 
as were now before them had to me- 
liorate the heart, and make it ex- 

and with benevolence to all the 
Cm. race, particularly to thoſe 
who were in diſtreſs; and what they 
were talking about, they actuaily 
felt. Emily, accompanied by Fre. 
deric, went from one Cottage to ano. 
ther, inquiring kindly atter every 
individual, relicving thoſe who were 
in want, and comforting and afliſting 
thoſe who were in boduly dittrets, 

In returning to the calile, they 
entered a retired walk, and for ſome. 
time feemed entranced in thought ; 
at length Frederic, impreſſed with fo 
much love and admiration as made 
him untit for reaſoning, haſtily, by 
looks and geſture more than by his 
words, declared to Emily, in tlie 
moſt impaſſioned manner, tow much 


ears hand-writing. 


he loved and adored her, Joy and 
aſtoniſhment, at this unexpected be- 
haviour, ſo much overpowered 
Emily, that, incapable of thinking 
the moſt prudent way of receiving 
ſuch a declaration, ſhe fell into his 
arms and burſt into tears, but they 
were tears of joy. The thought of 
the ear]'s diſapprobation, too foon 
checked in a great meaſure their fe. 
licity; and ſo many paſſions, joy, 
tear, and hope, operating in rapid 
ſucceſſion upon their minds, render- 
ed them unable to ſpeak while walk. 
ing to the caſtle, and it was with 
difficulty that Emily got thither, 

Inſtead of being lulled to repoſe 
in balmy fleep, Frederic and Emily 
were, during the night, kept awake 
by a varie:y of contending emotions. 
At times they were enraptured at 
the diſcovery they had made, at 
times almoſt in deſpair at the recol- 
lection of the inſurmountable objec- 
tions which the earl would have to 
their union, and at times indulged 
the hope that his great regard for 
them both, would induce him to 
give his conſent when he ſaw that 
his refuſal would render them un— 
happy. It was near their uſual time 
of riling till fleep put a ſtop to ſuch 
reaſoning. 

W hen Frederic awoke he was ſur. 
priſed at ſeeing a note on a table at 
his bed-fide addreifed to him in the 
Having haſtily 
broke the ſeal, you may gueſs his 
feelings when he read as follows: 

Sit, Inſtead of atting up to the 
opinion which trom the character [ 
had received of you I was led to en- 
tertain, I find that by your cunning 
and infinuating manner, you have 
been all along endeavonrirng to pro- 
cure the affections of my daughter, 
and, I am afraid, have ſncceeded 
too well; this is therefore to acquaint 
you, that you muſt immediately de- 
part from this houte, and neverenter 
It again. You necd write no an{wer 
to this, as it would be returned un- 
opened. Both mv ſon and daughter 
are ordered not ſee you beiore yon 
go away, and me fon is prohibited 
from ever Correipouding with you 
in future. Al. va. 


Grief and indignation at the con- 
tents 
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tents of this note rendered Frederic 
almoſt ſenſeleſs, and it was a long 
time before he was able to get on 
his clothes. He walked down ſtairs, 
{carcely knowing what he was doing ; 
but when he came to the lobby the 
ſight of Emily's picture, which 
hung there, and was ſmiling upon 
him, nearly deprived him of reaſon. 
He opened the outer door, which he 
fancied ſounded mournfully, but 
when he was going to cloſe it again 
his breath nearly forſook him, and 
he trembled as he ſhut it. He de- 
ſcended the ſteps of the outer ſtair 
—he looked up to the windows for 
Emily or Bingley—no ſuch perſons 
were to be feen—all the world ſeem- 
ed to have forſaken him. — Indigna— 
tion, however, at the earl's behaviour 
at the time ruſhed upon his mind, 
and armed him with reſolution to 
leave the caſtle. He walked on with 
a pretty firm ſtep till he was nearly 
out of ſight of the houſe, when he 
turned to take a farewell look of 
that ſpot which contained all that 
was dear to him. At this moment 
he felt ſuch an agitation as ſhewed 
that other paſſions operated more 
ſtrongly upon his mind than indig- 
nation; for he continued rivetted to 
the ſpot, gazing at the houſe for a 
long time, the real picture of deſpair. 
He at length ſet out without think- 
ing in the leaſt whither he ſhould 
direct his courſe, It was a day 
equally beautiful with the preceding 
evening, that evening in which 
Frederic was ſo much ſatisfied with 
himſelf and all mankind; but the 
mind of Frederic was now changed, 
grief was the ruling paſſion, and no- 
thing atturded the leaſt pleaſure, 
The fields looked gy without being 
obſerved; a delightful proſpect fre— 
quently preſented itſelf, but it did 
ſo in vain, for the beauties of nature 
had now no charms, and it would 
have been more congemal to his 
mind, had nature worn a gloomy and 
terrific aſpect. Frederic, when he 
began to recollect, found himſelf as 
tar trom his father's, as when he ſet 


out from Alva Caſtle; he theretore 


repaired tothe next village where he 
procured a Conveyance io Belgrave 
Houſe. He had reſolved not to in- 
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form his friends of the cauſe of his 
departure from the caſtle, and he 
was glad to find, that from his long 
relidence there, they had been for 
ſome time expecting him, which ren. 
dered it unneceſſary to enter into any 
explanation. 

It was with great difficulty that 
Frederic could reſtrain his grief ſo 
far as to prevent his friends from 
obſerving it. He, however, ſuc. 
ceeded; but being thus obliged to 
confine it to himſelf rendered him 
ſtill more unhappy. The world now 
appeared to him as a dreary wilder- 
neſs, and every thing that formerly 
ſeemed cheerful, now diſpleaſed 
him. Upon Emily his thoughts con. 
thually dwelt. She loves me, would 
he exclaim, I know ſhe loves me; 
in that bleſſed moment, wien hold. 
ing her to my heart, when bluſhing 
ſhe reclined her head upon my bo— 
ſom, and confeſſed her affection, 
what extacy did I feel! Why, oh! 
why at that time did the dread of a 
parent's diſpleaſure obtrude itſelf ſo 
ſuddenly upon us, and why was that 
diſpleaſure ſo ſoon made known? 
Heavens and earth, and muſt we 
part—and that for ever? No, I will 
endeaveur to procure her conſent to 
marry and repair with me to ſome 
humble dwelling, where our mutual 
endearments will occäſion greater 
happineſs than all the,riches, titles, 
honours, or preferments, which this 
world can beſtow. But ſhall I act 
in ſuch an underhand manner? what 
right have I to oppole the will of a 
parent reſpecting his only daughter? 
Am not I in a ſituation far inferior? 
and will my nature ſtoop to do an 
action, viewed by this ſelfiſh world 
as occaſioned by a deſire of wealth? 
ſhall-I, be looked upon as a robber? 
and, beſides, what have 1 done to 
deſerve her? 

This laſt conſideration made him 
reſolve to render himſelf, if poſſible, 
worthy of her, and endeavour to ar- 
rive at ſuch a fituation in lite as 
might probably make the earl give 
his approbation to their union. AT 
this idea he was ſo much pleaſed, 
that his countenance aſſumed a dit- 
ferent aſpect; his eye brightened, 
and he was all lite and animation. 
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In the mean time, however, altho' 
he ſaw the propriety of paying atten- 
tion to the ſtrift commands of the earl 
to have no correſpondence with Emi— 
ly, yet when he conſidered that he 
was obliged to depart from the caſtle 
withoutentering into any explanation 
of his intentions inconſequence of the 
earl's letter, he could not think of 
leaving her, probably for ever, with- 
out bidding her farewell. He accor. 
dingly wrote a letter, in which heex. 
preſſed the exquiſite happineſs he felt 
at the aſſurance of her regard ;—ex- 
plained the reaſon why it would be 
proper, in future, to pay the ſtricteſt 
attention to the earl s unpleaſant or. 
der, and why, in this inſtance, he had 
tranſgreſſed it; aſſured her of his un- 
alterable attachment ;— bur as there 
were no proſpect of the obſtacles 
which ſtood in the way of their uni- 
on being ever removed, recommend. 
ed her to look upon him as if he ne- 
ver had been. This letter he got for- 
warded to Emily by a ſervant of the 
caſtle in whom he could confide, 
whoſe relations lived near toBelgrave 
Houfe. 

Having got his mind at eaſe upon 
this point, Frederic began to conſider 
what profeſlion he ſhould purſue. 
His father had always intended that 
he ſhould ſtudy the law; but this 
profeſſion he began to ſuſpect would 
not raiſe him to eminence; although 
he were to become one of the firit and 
moſt ſucceſsful pleaders, the earl 
would not conſider him, even in that 
ſituation, fit for Emily. The army 
was the next thing that ſtruck him, 
in which, by attention, ſteadineſs, 


and bravery, he had little doubt of 


being noticed, and ſoon promoted. 
He thought alſo of ſeveral other pro- 
feſſions, and found objections to them 
all. But while he was in this dilem- 
ma, an accidental meeting with a col. 
lege acquaintance fixed his wavering 
opinions, and indeed was the chief 
cauſe of the events of his future lite. 
This acquaintance, whoſe name 
was Strange, was paſſing near to Bel. 
grave Houſe, without thinking of 
Frederic, or knowing that his reſi- 
dence was near, when Frederic, ſtrol- 
ling by himſelf, met with him and 
prevailed upon him to remain ſor the 


night at Belgrave Houſe, When 
mentioning their future purſuits, Mr. 
Strange acquainted Frederic that his 
father, Sir Edward Strange, was to 
go in a ſhort time as ambaſſador to 
Paris, and that he wiſhed ſome ſteady 
young man poſſeſſed of abilities, to 
accompany him as private ſecretary, 
Mr. Strange farther ſaid, that if Fre- 
deric wiſhed ſuch a ſituation, he was 
convinced that he would anſwer ex- 
ceedingly well. Frederic was over- 
joyed at the thought of this employ- 
ment which was more congenial to 
his feelings, than being engaged in 
deſtroying towns and putting to 
death their innocent inhabitants, 
After conſulting with his father, he 
accompanied Mr. Strange to Sir Ed. 
ward, who was ſo well pleaſed with 
his appearance and converſation, that 
it was all agreed npon, and the day 
fixedwhen itwas probable they would 
leave Scotland, 

Frederic and Sir Edward in a ſhort 
time departed for Paris, and foon 
reached that capital. Here Frederic 
devoted his time almoſt entirely to 
the affairs of the embaſly, and his a- 
bilities and diligence were of very 
great ſervice to Sir Edward, It was 
not long before Sir Edward was 
obliged to return to England, but 
before his departure he recommended 
Frederic in ſuch ſtrong terms to the 
Britiſh miniſtry, as procured him the 
appointment of ambaſſador toPruflia. 
Frederic accordingly repaired to Ber. 
lin, where he continued for nearly 
two years, during which time the 
miniſtry were fo much pleaſed with 
his conduct, that they offered him 
an honourable and lucrative office in 
Great Britain, where they thought 
he would have greater opportunity 
of affording them his advice and aſ- 
ſiſtance. Of this offer Frederic glad- 
ly accepted. Upon his arrival in 
London, he was gratificd with again 
hearing what he had frequently be- 
fore been informed of by letters from 
one of his acquaintances whom he 
had made a confident, that Lady Emi. 
ly Erſkine was ſtill unmarried, and 
that his own relations were all well. 

Shortly atter Frederic entered into 
his new office, he received from his 
majeſty the honour ot * 
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and upon the diſſolution of parlia— 
ment, he was returned member for 
the burgh of — « It was now 
that he had a fair opportunity for 
diſplaying his abilities to the world, 
and his ſpeeches in parliament were 
univerſally admired. Sir Frederic 
(for ſo we muſt now call him) had 
now every appearance of being ſpeed. 
ily raiſed to the firſt places in the diſ- 
poſal of the crown; he was ſhining 
almoſt as much in the great world, 
and his company and acquaintance 
as earneſtly ſought after, as when a- 
mong the ſmall circle in the city of 
St. Andrews, at the time he attended 
that Univerſity, 

But all this popularity made not 
Sir Frederic happy, or cauſed him 
forget Emily; his love for her was 
as ardent as ever: he rejoiced at the 
ſituation to which he was raiſed, on. 
ly on account of its being nearer to 
Emily's exalted ſtation; and the 
dread that the earl might ſtill retain 
the ſame diſpoſitions as tormerly, 
and the fear leſt Emily had not re— 
tained her attachment, or that the 
might yet be induced by her father 
to marry another, often occaſioned to 
him very great pain. His uneatineſ\s 
was increaſed by his never hearing 
from Bingley, which clearly thewed 
that he was not at liberty to write, 
tor of the continuance of his friend. 
ſhip he had not the ſmalleſt doubt. 
He was now however fo anxious to 
fee Emily: to know whether there 
were any chance of his propoſals be. 
ing now approved of by her and the 
earl; or at leaſt to be near that {pot 
where ſhe reſided, as well as to fee 
his own relations, that he reſolved to 
take a journey as ſoon as he poſſibly 
could to Belgrave Houſe. 

In the mean time, we ſhall take the 
ſtart of him, and enquire into the 
means by which the car] firſt diſco— 
vered the mutual love of Emily and 
Frederic, which occalioned his order- 
ing Frederic ſo ſuddenly from the 
caſtle, as formerly mentioned, and 
alſo how matters had been going on 
at the caſtle ſince that period. 

At the very moment that Frederic 
revealed to Emily his attachment, 
they were obſerved by Eul Walton. 
Kay Walton was juſt entered into his 


twenty-ſeventh year, He was poſ- 
ſeſſed of great riches. His perſon 
was by no means diſagrecable. His 
accompliſhments were rather of the 
ſhining than ſolid kind; he danced 
well, and was perfectly polite. He 
was likewiſe a great flatterer of the 
ladies, and fond of horſes and hounds, 
He had read, but very ſuperficially, 
had travelled over almoſt all Europe. 
He thought himſelf, however, a very 
great genius, and that very fes could 
equal him. His manner was conſe- 
quently hanghty and overbearing, 
and he could not bear the leaſt oppo- 
ſition to what he wiſhed. Emily's 
beauty, birth, and riches, attracted 
his attention ſome time before Frede- 
ric and ſhe were acquainted, and with 
the approbation of the earl, he de- 
clared to her his affection, He was 
not, however, a little ſurpriſed when 
Emily, inſtead of pleaſure ſparkling 
in her eyes at his propoſal, which he 
thought would certainly have been 
the caſe, gave him to underſtand that 
even he was not the perſon ſhe would 
wiſh to marry. 

His pride was fo much hurt at this 
reply, that he did not afterwards go 
ſo frequently to Alva Caſtle, al- 
though heuſtill thought that Emily 
would give him ſome hint to renew 
his addrefles; but in this he was diſ- 
appointed, When Frederic came to 
the caſtie, he conſidered hiin as in a 
fituation in life beneath his notice, 
and you may therefore gueſs his an- 
ger and diſappointment, when walk. 


ing one evening about that border 


of his property which joined Alva 
grounds, he noticed Emily and Fre. 
deric, and watching them tor ſome 
time, overheard, and ſaw them make 
their firſt declaration of love; for 
they had been ſo much intereſted, 
that they had imprudently overlook. 
ed the poſſibility of their being ob- 
ſerved. 

Walton, in a ſhort time after mak. 
ing his diſcovery, 2 aired to Alva 
Caſtle, got a private interview of the 
earl; told him what he had witne(E 
ed, procured his promiſe that he 
ſhould not be mentioned in the buſt. 
nels, and waited the reſult with a 
malicious ſatisfaction. The conſe. 


quence has already been partly de- 


icribed, 
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ſcribed, Lord Bingley in vain rea- 
foned with his father on the impro- 
priety of his behaviour towards Fre. 
deric, and his grief for him was be- 
yone deſcription. The account of 

rederic's abrupt departure, and the 
cauſe of it, had ſuch an effect upon 
Emily, that ſhe was ſeized with a ſe» 
vere fever, which was long thought 
dangerous, but from ſhe at laſt reco. 
vered. 

It is probable that Emily's ſevere 
fever, and her continued weakly 
ſtate of health, might, from the at. 
fection which her father entertained 
for her, have induced him to agree 
to the wiſhes of the two lovers, al- 
though very much againſt his incli- 
nation, had not Karl Walton, who 
ſuſpected that this might be the caſe, 
by repreſenting at all times, and in 
the moſt artful manner, the charac. 
ter of Frederic in an exceedingly bad 
light to the earl, cauſed him to re- 
tain the hatred he had conceived a- 
gainſt him. Since Emily's diſtreſs, 
Walton was more urgent in his pro— 
poſals reſpecting her than ever: this 

robably proceeded from the dread 
@ at that time felt, in caſe he ſhould 
loſe her, and by that means be de. 
prived of ever pofſefling her large 
fortune, for it was that, more than 
the great merits of Emily, who made 
him ſo anxious for the match. Nor 
was Earl Alva leſs deſirous for the 
marriage taking place; he particu- 
larly wiſhed ſhe ſhould be well mar- 
ried, in order to be out of Frederic's 
reach; Walton among all her lovers 
was for birth or fortune to be pre. 
ferred, and he had likewiſe inſinu— 
ated himſelf into his good opinion. 
But Emily was too much intereſted 
in Frederic, ever to beſtow a thought 
upon the ſubject. 

Lord Bingley, although he had 


not deemed it prudent, in oppoſition 
to the earl's peremptory orders, to 


write to Frederic, ſtill continued as 
much his friend as «ver, and had 
often in vain endeavoured to rein. 
ſtate him in the good opinion of the 
earl, But conſidering that Frede— 
ric had now arrived at ſuch a fitua- 
tion as would make it no diſparage— 
ment to ths earl to be allied to him 
he reſolved to uſe ſome ſtrong mea. 


ſure in order to undeceive his father 
as to Frederic's character; and as 
he knew that it was the wicked hints 
of Walton that principally made his 
father retain his anger againſt Fre. 
deric, he determined, if poſſible, to 
make Lord Walton appear to him 
in his proper colours. He according. 
ly at times hinted to his father, that 
he very much ſuſpected that Emily's 
fortune was a greater inducement to 
Walton than either her accompliſh. 
ments or connections: he ventured 
ſo far as to propoſe that a trial ſhould 
be made as to his ſentiments on that 
head, 

To this Lord Alva, who by na 
means intended that Emily ſhould 
marry a perſon who was only in- 
fluenced by her fortune, not object. 
ed, provided that Walton's ſenti— 
ments could be diſcovered without 
his being informed of their ſuſpicions, 
the knowledge of which might be 
the means of breaking off entirely 
the propoſed match; and he left it 
to Bingley to contrive a plan where. 
by they might have their doubts 
ſatisfied, -Bingley, after ſome con- 
ſideration, propoſed, that his father 
ſhould inform Walton that his ban. 
ker, in whoſe hands was almoſt all 
his perional property, had failed and 
gone abroad, without accounting for 
a halfpenny : at ſame time to ſay, 
that although it was neceſſary, con- 
ſidering the propoſals he had made, 
that he ſhould be made acquainted 
with this, to beg of him not to diſ- 
cover it to any other perſon, To 
this plan the earl had ſome objec- 
tions, but theſe were overruled by 
the reaſoning of Bingley, Earl Alva 
conſequently communicated to Wal. 
ton the pretended great loſs he had 
ſuſtained. Walton was ſo thunder- 
ſtruckat thisunex pected intelligence, 
his diſappointment was ſo great, and 
he was ſo unpreparc« to difguiſe his 
ſentiments, that te [yon diicovered 
to Lord Alva the motives which had. 
influenced him reſpecting Emily. 
Alva was at this ſo much provoked, 
that he immediately revealed the 
whole to Walton, and told him in 
the moſt deciſive manner, that he 
need never again renew his addrefles, 
1 his produced an tan 


ich 
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ſuch language was uſed, as occaſion. 
ed a laſting difference between the 
two noblemen. 

Lord Alva, being now no longer 
influenced by Walton's malicious 
inſinuations, was prepared to judge 
more favourably of Frederic. The 
diſtinguiſhed ftuations which he had 
filled, with honour to himſelf and 
uſefulneſs to his country, cauſed him 
to ſuſpect that, guided by paſſion, he 
had formerly formed of him a wrong 
idea. He likewiſe thought that, con- 
ſidering the rank which Frederic now 
held in ſociety, an alliance with him 
would not even pollute the noble 
blood of Alva. Lord Bingley foon 
noticed the happy effects which the 
difference with Walton had produc- 
ed inthe mind of his father; he took 
the advantage of this diſpoſition, 
and he loſt no opportunity of plac. 
ing Frederic in the moſt favourable 
light, to which, converſation he was 
highly gratihed to find that his ta- 
ther liſtened with attention, The 
earl was at lenzth convinced, that, 
inſtead of obtaining the affections of 
Emily by any cunning, Frederic's 
conduct, while at Alva Caſtle, en— 
titied hin to the greateſt praiſe. He 
was ſurpriſed that he ſhould have 
been ſo long blind to his great merit, 
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and that he ſhould have had ſo little 
regard for his only daughter as to 
have beheld her pining away fot 
years, when he had it in his power, 
by removing the cauſe of her com- 
plaint, to make her happy. 

The idea of a marriage taking 
place betwixt his daughter and Fre. 
deric, now afforded Earl Alva the 
greateſt pleaſure. He communicated 
to his fon this alteration in his ſen. 
timents, and after they had enquired 
privately, and found that Frederic's 
love for Emily was as ſtrong as ever, 
they communicated to him the tranſ- 
porting intelligence, that his viſits 
would now be received with pleaſure 
at Alva Caſtle. He was at this time 
juſt about to depart tor Scotland as 
formerly mentioned, and you may 
eaſily bel:eve that this information 
did not retard his departure. 

It would be impoſſible to defcribe 
the pleaſure Frederic and Emily felt 
at again meeting together, and in 
ſuch circumſtances. The marriage 
was ſoon folemnized ; the happineſs 
of our lovers was complete; each 
day afforded freſh pleaſure ; their 
conſtant delight was in doing good; 
the whole neighbourhood reſounded 
with the praiſes of their beneficence. 


Tak JESTER. No. XLIX. 


Mort Vous Roscif AND Rosctæx. 


HE rage for Young Roſcius's 
has ſpread ſo wide, that the 
Lilliputian exhibicors at Bartholo— 
mew fair gained a complete victory 
over their Biobdignagian competitors, 
The Iriſh Giants think themſelves 
abominablyill-uſed and neglected, 
A fixteenth infant Roſcius has 
ſprung up in the ſon of the Lewes 
manager: he 1s a boy about nine 
years old, who, if the Sullex dra- 
matiſts may be credited, promiſes to 
rival his cotemporary in all his fa- 
vourite- parts. The younger Brun. 
ton has a n-/ of beautirnl little T hel. 
plans, who liſp in heroics, and have 
done wonders on theBrighton boards. 
If things go on thus, dramatic green 
Fruit will become the rage; and our 
play-going epicures will hanker after 
adorlings as they do after ducklings 
and /poon-C/Ckens. 


The Young Roſcia, as a child of fx 
years old, now playing on the Dublin 
{t:ge, is called, performed the cha- 
racters of the Widow Cheerly and Frib. 
ble, with ſurprifiag correctneſs and 
vivacity, It happened one atternoon, 
that this incomparable young attreſs, 
as ſhe was playing in the fireet, was 
thrown down by a dog running be. 
tween her legs. She bruiſed her 
molt exquilit? noſe, and was not able 
to play on the ſtage that evening; 
which, when the audience were in— 
formed of, they for the moſt part left 
the houſe and their money behind 
them, notwithſtanding Mr. Incledon 
was engaged; but what compariſon 
between Incledon's ſinging and the 
performance of a fenzhed actress, ſix 
years of age? So much tor taſte in 
1405! 

Miſs Muddy, which is the name of 

the 
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the aforeſiid Lilliputian heroine, is 
engaged to pluy at Covent Garden. 
It is not yet ſettled in what cha- 
rafter ſhe is to make her Gdebiit, 
The young lady herſelt has ſignified, 
that it is a matter of entire indiile- 
rence to her, whether ſhe appears 
in Roxana or Alexander, Jobſon or Null. 

The ſucceſs of our young Roſcius's 
upon the mimic ftage, ſeems to have 
inſpired our little miſſes with an am- 
bition of a ſtill nobler kind. From 
the ſeveral recent elopements of Za. 
dies {ſcarcely in their teeny, it ſeems as 
if the riſing fair ſex were determined 
to out-ſtrip the theatrical prodigies, 
by playing an carly part in real life. 
One of fourteen and two of fixtcon, are 
among the novelties of the paſt 
month. 

One more dramatic anecdote, and 
J have done. On Saturday, October 
the 5th, the Conftant Couple had been 
announced for repreſeatation at 
Drury-lane ; but wis dy/cr7c on ac- 
count of Elliſton's 1ndiipolition, Not. 
withſtanding which, the following 
very liberal critigne being rrady-mani- 
Jadlured on Saturday for the purpoſe 
of abuſing the acting of a play that 
was not acted, it was thought too 
good a thing to be Joſt, aud was 
therefore inicrted in the Sunday pa- 
per called the NEPTUNE, and found 
Its way into the Heratb of Morday: 
THEATRE koY al, Driikv-LANE. 

Laſt night, Farquhar's fprightly 
comedy of the Uton//ant Couple was 
moſt laboriouſly murthered at this 
Theatre. EL I Id ro N tamed the gaie- 
ty of Sir Harry i ildarr, with a feli— 
city which they who admire ſuch 
doings can never ſufficiently extol. 
The fprightly Knight was, by Elliſ— 
ton's Care, reduced to a fixure of, as 
little fantaſtic vivacity as could be 
ſhewn by Tom Errand in Beau Clin— 


was quite loſt in Jack BAN N IT ER: 


Farquhar, that the repreſentation 
continually ſuggeſted to the audi— 
ence. Miſs Mello was not an un— 
pleaſing repreſentative of Ange/ica. 
Bur, criticiſm has not language ſe— 
vere enough to mark as it deferves, 
the impertinence of Bakkvymout?s 
preſuming to put himſelf forward in 


cher's clothes. Beau Clin: her hinidelt 


it was Banuiſter, not the Clincherof 


the part of Colonel Standard, We 
were leſs offended, though it was 
impoſſible to be much pleaſed, with 
DowTox's attempt to enatt Alder- 
man Smuggler. But the acting was 
altogether very ſorry. 


Crocker and Smith, two of the 
patrole, went to Croydon-fair in pur- 
{uit of a man of bad character. A- 
bout nine o'clock, as they were re- 
turning to town in a hackney coach, 
they {topped at the White Hart pub. 
lic houſe, on the Brixton Cauſeway. 
Crocker went into the tap-room, 
where he wasaccoſtedin a very fami- 
liar manner by a youth about ſixteen 
years of age, with “ How are you, 
what luck have you had to-day?” 
The officer did not know him, but 
anſwered, “ None in particular.”” 
The boy then ſaid, Why I] have 
had good luck, me and the 474 
(pointing to a boy about fourteen 
years of age) have ſhook @ dunimy 
(lang for picking a pocket) at the 
ge (the fair), with about 20). of 
ſcreens (bank notes); and obſerved, 


the boy, his companion, was as good 


a kid as little Jack I arker, who was 
lately /agged (tranſported,) and that 
they had /ook, and had got twenty. 
two fogills (pocket handkerchiets) 
that morning, hie had been /cur/t 
(taken into cuſtody) at the 3%, 
for draw!ng a reader (a packet-book,) 
but he had drngedzt (rhrownitaway); 
he was kept in /umber (confinement, ) 
and then they Kicked him, and let 
him go. 

Crocker, finding the boy miſtook 
him for ſome thief, did not unde. 
ceive him, and determined not to 
diſcover himfelt till he had learned 
all he could of their depredations, 
and converſed with him in his own 
wey; aſked him what he had done 
with the ſwag, (lang for the pro- 
perity that had been ſtolen.) The 
boy laid, he had ſent it on to Lon. 
don. Crocker then, in a very triend= 
ly manner, aſked him if he was going 
to town? He would give him and 
his al (companion) a ride; which 
the boys agreed to, and they got in— 
to the coach with Crocker. They 
had not gone far un the road, when 
they obſ:rved a boy. The two boys 
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on the coach gave the rogue's 
whiſtle, which the boy on the road 
underſtood, and Crocker aſked who 
he was ? they anſwered, that he was 
another good kid, In a ſhort time af- 
ter, the boys propoſed to Crocker to 
go with them to Aſtley's and fake 
ſome dummies, and get ſome les 
(watches,) as he had not got any 
thimbles tor two or three days patt ; 
to which Crocker agreed. The eldeſt 
boy then aſked Crocker if ever he 
went to any of the /pells (plays,) or 
if he ever went to any balls or routs, 
becaule, if they could agree to go 
together to ſuch places, they might 
contrive to get hold of fome old /we// 
(rich man;) they might manage to 
draw him of a good dummy; he further 
faid, he never touched any thing but 
dummys, fogels, and thimbles, He ſaid, 
he meant to buy a pred (a horſe,) as 
he intended to go a dragging (ſlang 
for robbing waggons on the road), 
The coach ſtopped at the Cannon 
1blic-houſe, when Crocker told the 
Bert they would have ſome gin be— 
2 they went to Aſtley's, and, hav. 
ng got them into the houſe, he ſaid 
to them, „Come, my lads, I muſt 
ſee what you have got about you.” 
The youths ſtared at each other with 


«yh 11 * * 
POETRY, 
PATRIO'E1S Ne, 

[ Continued from p. 116. ] 
YRRHUS, the gen'rous and the brave, 

1 But too, to much amiition's slave, 

Against the Roman power ineliues 

10 help luxurious Varcutines: 

The Romans virtue bad regain'd, 

A high heroic spirit reign d; 

"Their arms prevail; he tries in vain 

With bribes the scuators to gain; 

Fabricius, scarcely worth a groan, 

Rejects his gold; but when a plot 

Against Ins life 1s basely law, 

Fabricius pur the traitors mid; 

And taught the monarch luw to know 

A treach'rous Slave, aud genorons for, 

The noble Pyrrhus saw in him 

Such virtues as command esteem ; 

Aud, learning wisdowm from deteats, 

Admires the Romans, and retreats. 
When Persia's king prepar'd to $C1ze 

The rights aud liberties of Greece, 

And proudly in his mind compares 

His force, a hundred-told, to theirs, 

He deems the conquest sure ;—but then, 

Thom s all were heroes, Eis mere mon; 

Here patriots light to guard their gon, 

There sluves that dread a master's ronn; 
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the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, and made 
uſe of the moſt horrid blaſphemous 
oaths, and ſaid, „Why, is it poſſible 
we have been talking to traps (lang 
for police officers)? The patrole 
ſoon convinced them they were ſo, 
being provided with handcufts for 
them all. The officers lodged them 
in a watch-houſe, and next morn- 
ing they underwent an examination 
before Mr. Bond. The magiſtrate 
aſked the eldeſt boy how he came to 
be ſo deceived, as to ſuppoſe Croc. 
ker to be a thief, and tell him his 
depredations, Hereplicd, that h« 0') 
leryved Crocker ſpeaking to a thiet in 
the tair, and he ſuppoſed, of courſe, 
he was likewiſe one, and that he was 
there tor the purpole of picking poc- 
kets, as well as himſelf. —They are of 
courſe detained in cuſtody, lamenting 
the treachery of the world, and their 
own miſplaced confidence. 


On Saturday, Oct. 12, St. Paul's 
clock was attacked with a dangerous 
malady, ſo as ſuddenly to loſe its 
voice and the uſe of ſoine of the no- 
bler parts. The neighbours are con- 
cerned to fee their old acquaintance 
% puiled down, being quite uncertain 
when 1t will be put-up again. 


N E Ke, 


In every conflict he sustain'd 

Deteat aud loss, by sea and land; 

His countless myriads fall, or run, 

[oe thes, astomish'd and undone, 

Trembling, and glad he can retire 

Frou Greetan sprrits, souls of fire! 

Athens and Sparta, how they shine, 

Humm by that ray divine, | 

[ve of thei country till they sold 

Thor virtue for delusive gold; 

All public spirit then deciines, 

Oerwheln'd and &wnk in Philip's mines. 
Tho Roman empire, overrun 

With barb'rous nations, Goth and Hun; 

Two feolb: Sovercigns still possest 

Precarious powers in Hast an} West: 

They bold their government in tief, 

Under a Stern barbarian chief; 

And, as they paid their tributcs fair, 

Or tail\d, he gave them peace, or war. 

Great Attila his conqueets Sſuend 

Wer half the globe: two empires Fdread 


, * TI in ſer the reiuns of Valentinian III. and 
I heortogns the younger, the empires of Rome 
and Cnntantinonleo were Severely harrassed nnd 
insulted by Us foryntuble poroer, A. P. 433 


——t 2. 
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The sconrge of east and western climes : 
The Bonaparte of former times. 
But while subjected nat.ous bow*d, 
And suppliant kings his lee crond, 
One state, the Britain of that age ! 
Contemn'd his arms, and rous'd his rage. 
Their dauntless patriotism, he found, 
Disputed every inch of ground 
His furious myrmidons invade, 
And sallying out, reprisals made. 
Their ardent spirits scorn'd his sway, 
And chas'd his savage troops away. 
This Thracian district, now scarce known, 
Was fortify'd with one strong town, 
alPd Azimuntinm : safety then 
Depended less on walls than men : 
Proud Attila was forc'd to bend 
or peace, and treat as friend with fricnd : 
hey beat his force, defy'd his power, 
He never saw such men before. 
{ To be concluded in our ne.] 


HOME. 
W HEN north winds rage and tenipests 
howl, 

And great folks on misfortunes cowl, 
How sweet, remote from busy life, 
To press thy children and thy wife 

Secure at home ! 
When Merit meets a thousand cares, 
And Vice a pleasing semblance wears, 
Would*st thou her barbed dart clude ? 
Fly to the bosom of the good. 

And cherish home ! 
When Evening's dewy star asccnds, 
Then with a few but real friends 
Well are thy fleeting moments spent, 


- Bounteous thy board, thy guest content! 


Then welcome home |! 


Should Sorrow's child thy precinets tread, 

Tis thine to raise his drooping bead; 

His burning tears shall cease to flow, 

His heart with grateful warmth shall glow, 
And bjess thy home! 


Alas! unnumber'd ills I view ; 

Thy heart shall beat, and sicken too ; 

Disease, and Want, and Anguisb, lic ; 

Hark ! tis the widow—orphaw's—cry ! 
They have no home ! 


Should War's shrill trumpet strike thine 
ear, 
Alike remote from pride or fear, 
Honour unsheathes thy shining sword, 
To conquer or to die! the word, 
Protect thy home! 


Thy children's children shall reccive 

From thee a recipe to live ; 

Their blessings and their deeds arise 

In blended fragrance to the skies, 
Their native home! 


M hen age has froxted ev'ry hair, 

And loosen'd ties remove thy care, 

Then, when the vil is half withdrawn, 

Plcas'd shalt thou hail the rising worn, 
Ty last bright home! 


On the Opera of © The English Fleet”? 
giving way to the hrt Performance of 
MasTEit BETTY. 

VV HAT Grrar Box has often despair'd 

of etlccting, . 

LrrTie Berry has done, when folks least 

were expecting : 


"Tis the talk of the gazers, who loudly re- 


peat, 
He has forc'd from its station the grand 
Excriisn Frrrr! 


Copy of a Letter to Rear-admiral Dacres, 
Commander in Chief of has Majeſty's 
Shi ps ot Jamaica, dated Superiture, 
24 July, 1805; Morant Keys N. 3 deg. 
E. diſtant 45 males. 

IR, I have the honour to inform 
yon, that his majeſty's ſchooner 

under my command, fell in with, and 
after a chace of nine hours, going 
free, captured the Spaniſh felucca E 
Santa Maria Magdalena, commanded 
by Antonio Amet, armed with one 
gun and ſmall arms, and manned 
with thirty men; has been cruifing 
twenty days, and has only taken one 
droger, W. C. FROMOW. 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant Robert 
Tomlinſon, Commander of his Majeſty's 
Gun-brig the Dextercus, to Milliam 
Marſden, Ejq. dated Gibraltar-bay, 
Sept. 12. | 
Sik, I have the honour to ac- 

quaint you, for their lordſhips' in- 

formation, that, cruiſing purſuant to 
orders from Sir William Bolton, 

Bart. on the 11th inſtant, about one 

A. M. the rock of Gikraltar bearing 

about N. N. W. two leagues, I fell 

in with and captured the gun-boat 

No. 4, Lieut. Nicholas Magorga, 

commander, carrying one long twen. 

ty-four pounder, one Carronade, and 
thirty-four men; we likewiſe took 
ſeven merchant veſſels of the con. 
voy, which are all arrived ſafe jn this 
roadſtead; they were from Malaga 
bound to Algeſiras. It is with great 
pleaſure that I have to report to 
their lordſhips the zeal and activity 


with which every officer and man 


did his duty on. this occaſion ; and 
when their-lordſhips are informed 
that tl:eſe vellels were taken in the 
face of cight of the enemy's armed 
veſſels who had charge ot the con- 
voy, and who carried ngar three hun. 
1 . | dred 


* 
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dred men, I hope my conduct will 
meet their lordſhips approbation. 
R. ToML!NSON, 

An order of council has been ſign- 
ed for altering the mode of dividing 
prize-money in the navy. The old 
method of dividing the net produce 
of capture into eight parts is to be 
diſcontinued, and in future it will be 
divided into a hundred, to be dil- 
poſed of in certain proportions, 

The Auckland packet arrived at 
Falmouth from Liſbon, has brought 
the unpleaſant intelligence that the 
Rochfort ſquadron had fallen in with 
the outward-bound Liſbon and Opor- 
to fleet, under convoy of P Aimable 
frigate, and, we are ſorry to add, 
had captured a conſiderable number. 
L'Aimable eſcaped, and had arriv- 
ed at Liſbon, 

The Military Commiſſioners have 
entered upon their enquiry, iu the 
expenditure of the Barrack depart. 
ment, and already made diſcoveries 
of the molt atrocious peculations, 

The royal family arrived at Kew 
from Weymouth on the 4th of Gc. 
tober. 

Parliament is prorogued until the 
28th of November, 


Peace has been reſtored in India, 
The Rajah of Bhurtpore, whom the 
Jaſt advices announced as being ſhut 
up in that fortreſs, after repelling all 
the aſſaults which had been made 
upon it, propoſed conditions, to 
which General Lord Lake at length 
acceded. The terms upon which 
peace was granted to him, were ſet— 
tled on the 1oth of April, and ſub- 
ſequently ratified by the Governor 
General. The articles, among other 
particulars, ſtipulate, “ that he 
mould remain in poffeſſion of his 
fortreſs of Bhurtpore; that he ſhould 
pay twenty lacs to the army; that 
the fort of Deig, and a diſtrict for 
three miles round it, ſhould be ceded 
to the company ; and that he ſhould 
reſtore all the territory conferred up- 
on him when he was our ally.” 

Scindia, with his army, attended 


by the Britiſh retident, remained at 


Subbulghurh on the gth April. On 
the jth, Scindia had diſpatched his 
prime miniſter to Bhurtpore, to act 
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in concert with Lord Lake in the 
reſtoration of a general peace in India. 

It does not, indeed, appear, that 
Holkar has ever yet offered any kind 
of ſubmiſlion; but the alienation 
from his intereſt, of ſach valuable 
allies, muſt incapacitate him for any 
very ferious or protracted reſiſtance; 
unleſs, which we truſt will not be 
the caſe, he be driven to it by actual 
deſpair. The arrival of Marquis 
Cornwallis, who is known to bear in 
his hand, as well as in his diſpoſi- 
tion, the olive-hranch of peace, will 
no doubt give him an opportunity 
of negociating upon honourable 
terms, and hereby ſecure us his 
tranquillity in a manner far more per- 
manent than by the avaricious graſp 
of his entire domains. 

The late overland diſpatch front 
India, communicates the particulars 
of an interview between the Peiſhwa 
and Gabajee Deo, the hereditary 
living deity worthipped by the Brah— 
mins of Poonah and its neighbour. 
hood. The god rode on an elephant, 
followed by five hundred of his at- 
tendants, and was met at Gunnes— 
kunda, about a coſs from the city, 
by the Peiſhwa; they both alighted, 
and the Deo proceeded to a carpet 
ſpread for the purpoſe, carrying with 
him the ſacred ſtone. The ſovereign 
proſtrated himſelf before him, kiſſed 
his feet, and after the moſt humble 
reverence, was permitted to {ſeat 
himfelf on the edge of the carpet, 
The courtiers and principal brah- 
mins were allowed to proſtrate them. 
ſelves before him, when the deity 
and the Peiſhwa returned to their 
reſpective palaces. | 

OvuGEitN,—Ougein, the capital of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah, is far ſupe. 
rior, almoſt in every reſpect, to any 
City in India. You approach on the 
N. W. ſide, on which, with the ex- 
ception of ſome very high pagodas, 
is entirely concealed, until you ap- 
proach cloſe under the walis, by 
means of gardens and pleaſure- 
grounds, laid out in a very charming 
{tile. Between theſe and the town 
(which is entirely without defence) 
runs the river Tembra. The bed 
of this river is in no part very wide, 
nor of a greater depth than the _ 

1 2 e 
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dle of a moderate-ſized man, but 
may be probably deeper in the freſh- 
es. 'The (ſtreet by which you reach 
the main one, is rather narrow, but 
paved in the ſame manner as the car- 
riage- way in London; the main ſtreet 
is very wide, extending nearly the 
whole length of the city, in a ſtraight 
line, running from ſouth to weſt. 
The principal part of the houſes are 
built with a degree of uniformity 
ſeldom equalled even in European 
towns, On the ground-floor, which 
15 conliderably elevated from the 
pavement, runs a verandah of ſhops, 
to a vaſt extent; over the whole 
line of which you may glance your 
eye at once and forms a very pretty 
coup d*ail, In theſe ſhops are exhi- 
bited the various and richeſt produc- 
tions of India, Perſia, China, and 
even Europe. The inhabitants ap- 
pear extremely affable and commu— 
nicative. The bazars for grain and 
vegetables are well ſupplied, and the 
articles in general cheap. Holkar 
ſummoned this city ſome months 
ago, and, by threats, extoried a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money from the in- 
habitants. 


1—— _— 


The war is at length ſerioufly be- 
gun. Ihe firſt advantage gained by 
our enemies the French, was the ac- 
ceſſion of the Elector of Bavaria to 
their Cauſe, who was driven into 
their arms by the violent behaviour 
and unreaſonable demands of Auſtria. 
And the French army in Suabia, 
which, even with a junction of the 
Bavarian troops with thole of Auſtria, 
would have been ſuperior ro the 
Auſtrian forces in point of numbers 
trom the firſt, is now nearly double, 
That of Auſtria, under the Arch. 
duke Ferdinand, cannot be calcu- 
lated at more than ninety thouſand 
men—while that of France, includ- 
ing its auxiliaries, amounts to, at 
leaſt, a hundred and fixty or ſeventy 
thuuſand. Auftiia did not perceive 


her error with reſpect to the views 
of Bavaria, till in a direct courſe 
from her own limits to the Rhine, 
which alone ſeparates France trom 
the German States, ſhe had com- 
pletely croſſed Bavaria, and entered 
The 


Suabia, which lies beyond it, 
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object of the Archduke Ferdinand 
appears to have been to have paſſed 
the Rhine, and carried the war into 
the heart of France by entering the 

rovince of Allace : he here found, 
eee that the French army op- 
poſed to him was too ſtrong for him; 
that it had anticipated him in crols- 
ing the river, and that Bavaria, in- 
ſtead of uniting with him, was on 
the point of fulfilling its treaty with 
France by the co-operation of thirty 
thouſand troops. Initead of advanc- 
ing, therefore, he was compelled to 
retreat; and in doing this he made 
choice of a ſtrong and almoſt impreg- 
nable ſituation for his encampment 
in the interior of Suabia, and on the 
banksof the Danube, poſſeſſing himſelf 
of the fortified town of Ulm. From 
this ſituation Bonaparte did not think 
it expedient to attempt to diflodge 
him by a direct attack ; but with a 
view of doing quite as much injury, 
he ordered the greater part of his 
army under Murat, Bernadotte, and 
Soult, to deſcend from Suabia into 
Franconia, and conlequently An— 
ſpach, and croſs the Danube in a 
lower quarter, ſo as to get behind 
the Auſtrian army, and conſequently 
cut oft its retreat, as well as its means 
of eaſy and regular ſupply. 

The French croſſed the Danube 
by different bridges; the diviſion 
which attempted the bridge.at Nev. 
burg appears, however, to have re- 
ceived a temporary repulſe, and 1s 
ſtated, intheGermanaccounts,to have 
loſt 6co men, in killed and wound. 
ed. The paſſage, however, proved 
highly ſucceſsful upon the whole: 
the great body of the French army Dis, 
in conſequence, interpoſed between 


the Auſtrian army and its retreat 
into the interior of Germany—occu. 


pying the right-bank of the Danube, 
as the Auſtrian army occupies the 
left, and ſtretching from lngoldſtadt, 
Donawert, and Neuburg, along the 
river Lech, which riG6ng more ſouth— 
erly in the 1yrol, or boundary of 
Italy, falls into the Danube at Dona. 
wert, and forming a tork with it, dis. 
vides Suabia from Bavaria. By 
ſtretching along the Lech to the 
Tyrol, it eftectuaily prevents the 
Juyctign ot ſuch part of the Ruſſhan 

terces 
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Fdrces as may now be ready to unite 
themſelves with the Auſtrians, and 
alſo of every degree of afliſtance 
which might be attorded them from 
the Tyroleſe army under the Arch- 
duke Charles.—Some aſſiſtance, to 
the extent of twelve battalions of 

renadiers, attempted to be ſent to 
it, were entirely routed, and made 
priſoners by Murat, on the Sth inſt, 
at Mertingen. The loſs thus ſuſtain. 
ed was not leſs than 4000 men. 

It was in deſcending the left bank 
of the Danube, with a view of croſ- 
ſing it without lofs, that the French 
army treſpaſſed on the Pruſhan ter. 
ritory of Anſpach, where, it is ſaid, 
it committed many depredations. 
The object attained by this ma- 
nœuvre is certainly very conſidera. 
ble to Bonaparte; ſo conſiderable, 
indeed, as, in a mere political point 
of view, to render it worth while 
perhaps to run the riſk of exciting 
the indignation of the court of Ber- 
lin, even if it ſhould be ſerious in 
its thoughts of revenge. Yet how 
far this is the fact, or to what extent 
fuch revenge may be carried, 1s as 
preſent a matter of doubt. It is 
however fairly aſcertained that Pruf. 
ſia has allowed the Ruſhan troops 
to have a free palfage through Po- 
merania; and warning has certainly 
been given, by the Pruſſian envoy 
at London, to the maſters of Pruſſian 
veſſels, agaiaſt entering at preſent the 
ports of France and Holland. 

In conſequence of this event, Lord 
Harrowby has been ſent off in great 
haſte from London to Berlin, to ne- 
gociate a ſublidiary treaty. It is 
faid that Pruſlia has conſented to 
contribute 69,000 men to the com- 
mon cauſe; 20,060 of whom are del. 
tined for the defence of the Hanſe 
Towns, and to be maintained at her 
own expence ; and 40,000 to be em- 
ployed in Hanover, for whom ſhe 
will require a ſubſidy. The Ruſſian, 
Swediſh, and Engliſh, troops, with 
the German legion now embarking 
for that country, amount to upwards 
of 60,000, making, with the Pruſſian 
contingent, an army of above 100,000 
men. Report adds, that Hanover is 
de to be ceded to the King of 
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Pruſſia, as the price of his active 
ſupport of the cauſe of his allies in 
the preſent war. O that it may be fo! 

A letter from Rotterdam ſtates, 
that the Ruſſians have entered the 
Electorate of Hanover, and that a 
corps croſſed the Elbe at Lanenburgh 
on the 18th of October. A French 
detachment, which was poſted at 
Harburgh, had in conſequence fallen 
back. The French ſeem determined 
to diſpute the poſlefſion of that ra- 
vaged country, and with this view . 
had preſſed a great number of Hano. 
verians into their ranks, 

Through the ſame channel we 
learn, that Duroc continued at Ber- 
lin on the 19th, and on that day pre- 
{ented a ſtrong, and, it is added, an 
inſolent, note to the Pruſhan cabinet, 
demanding a categorical anſwer as 
to ſome points which had been the 
ſubject of previous diſcuſſion; or, 
in default of a ſatisfactory reply, to 
be furniſhed with paſſports for him. 
ſelf and M. Laforeft. 

The“ bulletins of the grand ar- 
my,” as publiſhed at Paris, ſucceed 
each other with great rapidity. The 
contents of the firſt and ſecond of 
theſe official reports are ſtated in ſub- 
{tance above. The third, dated on 
the 10th of October, at Zuſmerhau- 
e us for intelligence of 
an action. It took place, as was ex- 
pected, on the gth, at Guntzburgh, in 
conſequence of anattack made by the 
French on the Auſtrian poſition in 
that town. The reſult proved in fa- 
vour of the enemv., They carried 
the poſt; but not, as they admit 
themſelves, without conſiderable dif- 
ficulty. The Auſtrians made three 
inetfectual efforts to retake it, and re- 
tired upon Ulin, with, as the French 
ſtate, the loſs of 2500 men (1200 of 
whom were priſoners), and ſix pieces 
of cannon, An Aultrian major-ge- 
neral, Baron d'Aſpre, was among the 
number of the priſoners, Ihe French 
allow, that they ſuſtained a loſs of 
400 killed and wounded, 

The attair at Guntzburgh is the 
only event of importance which oc- 
curred up to the 12th of October. 
All the other occurrences are merely 
details of the marches and poſitions 
| which 
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which the enemy have made and ta- 
ken. The two laſt bulletins, and the 
minor journals, enable us to aſcertain 
the poſitions of both armies with con. 
fiderable preciſion. The Auſtrians 
remained firm in their old poſition, 
that is, upon the left bank of the II- 
ler, with their left at Ulm, and their 
right at Memmingen. The extre. 
mities of this line were diſtant about 
thirty miles from each other, . Their 
advanced poſts on the left extended 
towards the Black Foreſt, and their 
right, towards the rear, was ſupport- 
ed by a conſiderable corps under Ge. 
neral Auffenberg, ſtationed between 
Stockach and Salmanſweiler. The 
whole force of the French was (ta- 
tioned on the right bank of the Da- 
nube, between the rivers Lech and 
Iller, and conſequently between the 
Auſtrian army and the Hereditary 
States. The corps of Marſhal Ney, 
compoling the extremity of the right 
wing, was poſted on each fide of the 
Danube oppoſite to Ulm. The other 
diviſions of the Grand Army had ta- 
ken up various poſitions from thence, 
more or leſs removed from the Auſ. 
trian line, to Landſberg and Mem- 
mingen, at the laſt of which towns 
Marſhal Soult intended to be on the 
13th at day-break. 'T wo other divi- 
fions of the French were advanced 
conſiderably nearer the Auſtrian fron. 
tier; that under Bernadotte having 
entered Munich on the 12th, after 
having madeeight hundred priſoners; 
and the corps under the command of 
Davouſt having advanced towards 
Dachau, about twelves miles to the 
northward of Munich. It is upon 
the united force of thoſe two divi- 
ſions, amounting at leaſt to forty or 
fifty thouſand men, that Bonaparte 
moſt probably relies for the preven. 
tion of the junction between the 
Ruſſians and Auſtrians. 

Such are the poſitions of the re— 
fpeCtive armies. It is manifeſt, that 
the army on the Iller is completely 
cut off from H communication with 
Auſtria, and ſhould it be driven from 
its ſtrong poſition, 1ts fituation, it 
cannot be diembled, would be pe- 
rilous in the extreme. On the other 
hand, ſhould it be able to reſiſt the 
deſperateandreiterated attackswhich 


Bonaparte would have undoubtedly 
made upon it, and maintain its ad- 
vantageous poſition, the approach of 
the Ruſſians would, in all likelihood, 
compel the French to a rapid retreat 
to the left bank of the Danube. It 
is not probable that the diviſions of 
* and Davouſt would be 
able to hold the Ruſſians in check. 
In the firſt place, they are not ſo nu- 
merous, reinforcid as the Ruſſians 
would be from the Auſtrian army of 
reſerve, and the various fmall corps 
which the French have ſcattered be. 
fore them in their irreſiſtible irrup- 
tion into Bavaria; and next, the 
chief ſtrength of Bernadotte's divi- 
ſion is compoſed of Bavarians, upon 
whoſe zeal or firmnels little reliance 
is to be placed. 

That a general attack upon the 
Auſtrian poſition has been made long 
before this is certain. The bulletin 
of the 12th ſtates, that a deciſive ac. 
tion was on the eve of taking place.. 
Bonaparte was expected to ſet out 
from Augſburgh for Burgau, within 
three leagues of Guntzburgh, on the 
evening of the 12th. All the divi- 
ſions of the French would have gain. 
ed their appointed rendezvous in the 
courſe of the next day, or the day 
after; and the artack, we fuppoſe, 
would not be deferred much after 
the 14th. Upon the reſult of this at- 
tack reſts the fate of the campaign, 
If Bonaparte ſhall ſucceed in entire- 
ly defeating the Auſtrians, he will be 
able to advance with a victorious ar- 
my towards Vienna, or to direct his 
march upon the Tyrol, tor the pur. 
poſe of placing the Archduke Charles 
between him and Maſſena. Should 
he, on the other hand, be repulſed, 
and defer his retreat to the left bank 
of the Danube, until the Ruſſians 
drive back the corps under Bernadot- 
te and Davouſt, and come upon his 
rear, he would find it extremely dif- 
ficult to extricate himielt from the 
perilous poſition he has taken. The 
important queſtion has been decxded 
long before this; and Bonaparte is 
either in full march for Vienna and 
the Tyrol, or he is meaſuring back 
his ſteps to the Rhine. In the courſe 
of the laſt eventtul fortnight, the fate 
of the campaign, of the Ruſhan and 

Auſtrian 
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Auftrian armies, and, we may add, 
the fate of Bonaparte, will have been 
determined, 

The Moniteurs of the 21ſt and 22d 
contain two unofficial varagraphs, in 
which, on the authority of private 
letters, mention is made of the cap- 
ture of Ulm. The laſt of theſe pa- 
pers ſuggeſts a reaſon for the non- 
arrival of the French couriers : “ me 
corps of 1uſtrians having, it ts ſaid, gain- 
ed the left bank of the Danube.“ Why 
the poſt is ſuffered io paſs unmoleſt- 
ed, while the Imperial couriers are 
intercepted, is not eaſily te be ex- 
plained, For“ the capture of Ulm 
and all the Auſtrian magazines, and 
the 10,000 men killed, wounded, and 
taken priſoners,” there is, therefore, 
no better authority than the unau— 
thenticated and ſuſpicious rumours 
ſaid to be derived from private in- 
telligence. Had Bonaparte ſucceeded 
in expelling the Auſtrians from their 
poſition at Ulm and on the Iller, we 
are perſuaded he would have found 
means to convey ſuch important in- 
tellicence to Paris. That he had ob- 
tained any material advantage over 
them, up to the :6th inſtant, we ſee 
no reaſon to believe. 

The unofficial paragraph in the 
Moniteur of the 22d, gives riſe, how- 
ever, to ſome important reflections, 
The fifth bulletin ſtated, that Gene. 
ral Ney was poſted on both banks of 
the Danube, oppoſite to Ulm. Are 
we to ſuppoſe the whole, or the 
greater part, or any contiderable por- 
tion, of the Auſtrian army, to have 
incceeded in eluding his vigilance, 
and by arapid march to have gained 
the left bank of the Danube, and ta- 
ken up thoſe very politions at Neu- 
burgh, Donauwert, and Ingolſtadt, 
which the French had lately quitted ? 
So brilliant a movement would not 
be unworthy of the genius of Frede. 
rie the Great. The Auſtrian force 
was ſtrongly concentered on the Iller; 
the extremities of the two wings were 
not more than a good day's march 
aſunder, and there was nothing to 
oppoſe them on the left bank of the 
Danube but that portion of Ney's di- 
viſion which was poſted there. The 
operation we have ſuggeſted does 
not therefore appear to be quite im- 
Pr acticable. 
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Both the Auſtrian and Ruſſian 
envoys were preparing to quit the 
Hague. The firſt column of the 
Ruſſians is ſaid to have effected a 
junction with the Auſtrians on the 
banks of the Inn. It is probably 
with the ſmall corps under General 


 Kienmayer, which was ſucceſhvely 


driven from Neuburgh and Aicha, 
that the junction was made. The 
letters which contain the intelligence 
are dated from rhe neighbourhood 
of Ratiſbon, on the 12th, and allude 
to the fact as having occurred ſome 
days before. 

The following news we copy from 
the lateſt London papers, but it is by 
no means fully confirmed, and we 
hope it may turn out leſs diſaſtrous. ' 

« Our fears are unfortunately 
confirmed, It is with the deepeſt 
anguiſh we announce, that the attack 
of the French upon the Auſtrian po- 
ſition at Ulm has been crowned with 
complete ſucceſs. The line of the 
Auſtrians upon the Iller has been 
forced; the town of Ulm has been 
taken; their loſs in killed and wound. 
ed has been immenſe; thoſe who 
ſurvived the battle have been cap- 
tured or diſperſed in every direction; 
and General Mack, with the whole 
of the Auſtrian ſtaff, are priſoners of 
war. 

« The official details of this dread. 
ful diſaſter have not yet reached us; 
but the fact, we fear, admits of no 
doubt. A private letter to this ef. 
fect, dated on Saturday, reached 
town on the 28th from Holland. We 
have not been able to aſcertain whe- 
ther the Batavian government had 
received official intelligence of this: 
important and deciſive victory. The 
report, however, was in general cir- 
culation in Holland, and obtained 
univerſal credit, 

„The action took place on Satur- 
day ſe'nnight, the 19th inſtant, It 
was long and obſtinately conteſted. 
Victory, however, at laſt declared 
for Bonaparte. 'The whole of the 
Auſtrian army is repreſented as be- 
ing nearly deſtroyed ; not a veſtige 
of what might be termed an efficient 
force remained. Thoſe who eſcaped 
the ſword or the chains of the enemy, 
all who were not among the number- 
of - killed, wounded, or priſoners, 

epi were 
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were broken into puny detachments, 
and fcattered in various directions,” 

Another morning paper contains 
the following extract from a bag of 
letters received the fame day, at the 
poſt-office, from Holland: 

©« ROTTERDAM, Ot. 25.— Con- 
cerning the ſevere engagement which 
has taken place between the French 
and Auttrian troops, we have little 
to ſay; the German letters and pa- 
pers confuſe accounts fo ſtrangely, 
that it is difficult to come at real 
facts. True, however it is, that a 
very bloody action took place laſt 
week, in which the French troops 
were three times repulſed in ſtorm- 
ing Ulm, and the ſlaughter was very 
great. They returned, however, a 
fourth time to the charge, and then 
ſucceeded, with the loſs of ſeveral 
generals. The ſame reports ſtate, 
that the French have puſhed as far 
as Saltzburg, and thus are faſt near- 
ing Vienna; but all the accounts are 
fo confuſed, one with the other, that 
nothing can be depended on.“ 

The ſame paper ſays—*© A gene. 
ral diſcharge of cannon, we find an- 
nounced this event at Boulogne, on 
Saturday morning laſt, In the courſe 
of the day, a veſſel came out of the 
inner harbour, and, within fight of 
the Immortalité frigate, launched a 
boat, which drifted with the tide, 
and was taken up by the frigate. 
On- board the boat was found a timall 
parcel, containingethe following. 

Bull LETIN:— Ulm has ſurrender. 
ed to the French army, and the Auſtrian 
army is annihilated,” 

„The captain of the Immorta— 
lite ſent this note on the following 
day to Deal, addrefled to Lord Keith, 
who received it in town on Monday, 
and immediately communicated the 
extraordinary Circumitance to the 
admuralty.” 

To theſe ſtatements we can give 
no further belief, at preſent, than 
that there have been ſeveral very 
extenſive and bloody engagements 
berween the Auſtrian and French 
armies, the main reſult of which has 
been ſo far favourable to the enemy, 
as to have put them in poſſeſſion of 
Ulm, after immenſe loſs, and to have 
enabled, them to make ſome ad. 


vances. Whether thoſe advances, 
made by an army, reduced as theirs 
muſt be, upon one, which neceſſarily 
increaſes as it rctires upon its own 
territory, will be finally advantage- 
ous to them, remains to be ſeen from 
further events. 


Mr. Spatch, or Patch, is fully 
committed to take his trial in March 
next at Kingſton in Surry, for the 
murder of Mr. Blight. See p. 119. 

The body of John Archer, late a 
ſeaman on- board his majeſty's ſhip 
Thefeus, was laſt week taken up at 
Chatham, after he had been buried, 
in conſequence of ſuſpicion havin 
ariſen, that he died through excels 
of puniſhment. The jury have 
ſince met, and adjourned ſeveral 
times, and have examined a number 
of witneſſes, whoſe evidence ſeems 
contradictory. A ſerjcant of mia- 
rines has ſtated, that the man was 
very ſeverely and repeatedly puniſh. 
ed, and that, at the time puniſhment 
was inflicted on him, the man could 
not walk, but was brought up from 
below by ſeveral men, laid down 
acroſs a gun, and flogged in that ſitu- 
tion, The ſurgeon of the ſhip, on 
the contrary, ſtates, that the man 
has not been ſeverely treated, and 
that when he was called to ſee him, 
his caſe appeared fo lenient, that his 
attendance was not required. The 
jury again met on T hurſday evening, 
at lix o'clock, and about twelve they 
requeſted the preſence of the Coro. 
ner, and delivered the ſolemn ver. 
dict of Hul Murder again}t Capita: 
Temple, 

Mrs. Crouch, formerly of Drury- 
lane Theatre, died lately at Brighton, 
She was 44 years old. 

Fatal inſtance of over #xertion, — A 
match of cricket was played. latt 
week near Totteridge, Rerts, be- 
tween two young men of the names 
of Grigg and Corderoy, which was 
ſo well maintained, that forty-three 
and forty five runs were made in the 
firſt innings, Gregg was caught ont 
after waking thirty-two runs in the 
ſecond innings. Corderoy went in, 
and made ſeven runs; he again hit 
the ball, aid ran, but on arriving at 
the wicket he tell downand expired, 
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LIFE or DRYDEN, 


42 DRYDEN, one of the moſt 
eminent of the Britiſh poets, was 
born, as is ſuppoſed, in 1631, in the 
pariſh of Aldwinkle-All-Saints, in 
Northamptonſhire. His father, Eraſ— 
mus Driden, (ſo the name was then 


ſpelt) was the third fon of Sir Kral 


mus Driden, Bart. of Canons- Aſhby 
in the ſame county, He polletfed a 
{mall eſtate, acted as a juſtice of 
peace during the uſurpnion, and 
appears to have been a preſbyterian. 

John, after ſome early education 
in the country, was ſent to Welt. 
minſter ſchool, of which Buſby was 
maſter, and was thence elected to a 
ſcholarſhip in Trinity College. Cm. 
bridge, in 1650. Neither at the ſchvol 
nor at the univerſity does it appear 
that he diſtinguiſhed inmiclt for bril- 
liancy of parts. In the latter he took 
his degrees of bachelor and matter of 
arts; but though he had written 
two ſhort copies of verſes about the 
time of his admiſſion, his name 1s not 
found among the academical poets 
of that period. His father died in 
1654; and John, as his eldeſt fon, 
ſucceeded to the eſtate. He remo- 
ved to the metropolis, and made his 
entrance into public lite under the 
auſpices of his kinſman, Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, a man of influence at that 
time, one of Cromwell's council and 
houle of lords, and ſtaunch in his re- 
ligious and political principles tothe 
party then predomi eint. Diyden 1 18 
faid to have been his clerk or ſecre— 
tary ; and there is no realfon to ſup- 
pole that he did not voluntarily con- 
cur in the opinions and practices 
adopted by his family. In the hi- 
tory of the changes uf the human 
mind, few facts will appear more 
extraordinary than that Milton 
ſhould have been deſcended trom a 
catholic and loyaliit ftaunly, and 
Dryden from a {ecturian and repub- 
lican one. 

On the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
Dryden joined the band of poets 
who celebrated his memory; and 
wrot- on the occalion, Heroic Stan- 


zus, Which are among the earlic{} of 
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his printed verſes, and are ſtrongly 
marked with the loftineſs of expreſ. 
ſion and variety of imagery which 
characteriſed his matureſt efforts, 
After the reſtoration, Dryden lot no 
time in endeavourirg to obliterate 
former politics. lie vreeted the 
king's return with a Hen entitled 
Aſtra Redux; and followe:t it by A 
Panegyric on the Coronation, both 
written in ſtrains of fervent loyalty. 
In 1662 he paid another hon ve, in 
ſorne lines addrefled to Lord-chan— 
cellor Clarendon. It was probably 
on account of fome elegant verſes in 
praiſe of modern improvements in 
ph. iofophy, vw ich he prefixed to 
Dr. Charieton's treatiſe on Stone— 
henge, that he u elected a member 
of the then newly-r.,ri:icd Royal So— 
ciety. 

About this time he appears as a 
writer for the ſtage; and tus comedy 
of The Wild Gallant was acted in 
February, 1663. It was unfavour- 

ably received by the public, not. 

withſtanding the patroni1ge of Bar- 
bara Villiers, atterwards ducheſs of 
Cl-aveland, who however procured 
tor it a kind of reception at court. 
He then raiſed his dramatic ſtrain, 
and wrote the tragi-comedy of The 
Rival Ladies, and the tragedy of 
The Indian Emperor; and aſſiſted 
Sir Robert Howard in his Indian 
Queen. By theſe attempts, if he 
did not prove himſelf a firſt-rate fa- 
vourite of the theatric muſe, he dif 
played a facility of harmonious ver— 
{ſification, and a ſplendour of poetic 
diction. The ſuſpenſion of drama- 
ticentertainments, in conſequence of 
the plague and the fire of London, 
gave him leiſure, in a rural retire- 
ment, to compoſe an Eifuy on Dra- 
matic Poeſy, which proved him to 
be an elegant writer in prole, and in 
ingenious Critic. His marriage with 
Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
of the Earl of BerKkihire, is ſuppoſed 
to have taken place Uuring this in- 
terval, in 1665. Some circumſtances 
attended this connection which ren- 
dered it leſs propitious to his ad- 
U Vancement 
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vancement in life than might have 
been expected from ſo noble an al- 
liance. 

In 1667, Dryden publiſhed one of 
his moſt ſingular poems, the Annus 
Mirabilis, the ſubjects of which were 
the naval war with the Dutch, and 
the fire of London, It is written in 
quatrains, or four-line ſtanzas, or 
what is now called the elegiac mea- 
ſure; but which at that time, from 
the example of Davenant's Gond1- 
bert, and other pieces, ſeems to have 
been rather appropriated to heroic 
topics. This piece could not fail 
of adding to the author's poetical 
fame, for it abounds in images of 
high and genuine poetry, though 
intermixed with many extravagan— 
ces. At this period of his life he be. 
came proteſſionally a writer for the 
ſtage; for it appears that he entered 
into a contract with the patentees of 
the king's theatre to furniſh them 
with three plays in a-year, upon the 
condition of being allowed the pro- 
fit of one ſhare and a quarter, out of 
twelve ſhares and three quarters 
into which the theatrical ſtock was 
then divided. This 1s aflerted to 
have brought him in between zool. 
and 4col. per ann. and was proba- 
bly the principal part of his income, 
Dryden did not, however, keep to 
his engagement as to number; and 
it is computed, that during the 
_ greateſt vigour of his exertions he 
produced fewer than two dramatic 
Pieces within the year. 

On the death of Sir W. Davenant 


in 1568, Dryden obtained the poſt of 


poet-laureat. He alſo obtained the 
finecure place of hiſtoriographer ; 
and the joint ſalaries amounted to 
200], which, however, in that needy 
reign, do not ſeem to have been paid 
with exactineſs, 

The tragedies written by Dryden 
in his carlier periods were compoſed 
in rhyme, as were alſo thoſe of ſeve— 
ral contemporary poets. This cir- 
cuinſtance probably contributed to 
that poetical rant by which they 
were too much characteriſed, and 
which tended to vitiate the dramatic 
taſte both ct writers and auditors, 
For the purpole of correcting this 
tault, Villiers duke of Buckingham, 


in conjunction with other wits, 
wrote, in 1671, the celebrated bur. 
leſque drama entitled The Rehear— 
ſal, of which Dryden, under the 
name of Bayes, was made the hero. 
In order to point the ridicule, Dry- 
den's dreſs, phraſeology, and manner 
of recitation, were exactly mimicked 
by the actor. But although the 
town enjoyed the laugh raiſed againſt 
him, it does not appear that his ſo. 
lid reputation as a poet was injured 
by the attack. He had the candour 
to acknowledge that ſeveral of the 
ſtrokes in it were juſt, and he wiſely 
refrained from making any direct re- 
ply to it. 

Dryden, in 1679, in conjunction 
with Lord Mulgrave, publiſhed an 
Eſſay upon Satire, in verſe. Some 
very ſevere lines in this piece againſt 
Lord Rocheſter, provoked from that 
peer the retaliation of a cudgelling 
inflicted upon Dryden by means of 
hired ruffians, as he was returning 
home one evening from the coſtee- 
houſe. The ducheſs of Portſmouth 
15 ſaid to have joined in this outrage, 
in revenge of ſome ſatire beſtowed 
in the piece upon „ the royal mil. 
treſſes.“ 

In 1681, at the king's expreſs de- 
ſire, as is aſſerted, he wrote his fa. 
mous political poem, Abſalom and 
Achitophel, an adaptation of the in- 
cidents in the life of King David to 
thoſe of the reign of Charles II. 
relative to the Duke of Monmouth 
and the Earl of Shafteſbury. Its 
poetry and ſeverity cauſed it to be 
read with great eagerneſs; and as it 
raiſed the author to high favour with 
the court party, ſo it involved him 
in irreconcileable enmity with its 
opponents, This was ſtill embittered 
by his Medal, a Satire on Sedition, 
written in the fame year on occaſion 
of a medal ſtruck by the whig party 
when a grand jury returned 29107 amus 
to an indictment preferred againſt 
Lord Shaftetbury for high treaſon. 
The rancour of this piece is not 
eaſily to be parelleled among party 
poems. It is ſaid. to have been re. 
warded by the king with the gift of 
a hundred broad pieces, 

As he had thewn his eminent 
powers in political fatire, fo in 1682 

OE he 
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he gave an admirable ſpecimen of 

literary ſatire in his Mac-Flecknoe, 

a ſhort piece ridiculing his rival 

Shadwell. One of his moſt ſerious 

poems, the Religio Laici, appeared in 

the ſame year. Its purpoſe is to 

give a compendious view of the ar- 

guments for revealed religion, and 

to aſcertain in what the authority of 

revelation eſſentially conſiſts. Many 

of the ſentiments are candid and ju- 

dicious; and though he dwells 

ſtrongly upon the difficulty of a right 

interpretation of the ſcriptures, and 

therefore admits the weight of early 

opinion and tradition, yet he was at 

this time far from aſſenting to the 

excluſive claims of the Romiſh 

church, as will appear from the fol- 

lowing lines reſpecting the papitts : 

When want of learning kept the 
laymen low, 

And none but prieſts were authoris'd 
to know; 

When what ſmall knowledge was, 
in them did dwell, 

And he a god who could but write 
and ſpell; 

Then mother church did mightily 
prevail: 

She parcell'd out the Bible by retail; 

But ſtill expounded what the fold or 
gave, 

To keep it in her power to damn or 
ſave: 

Scripture was ſcarce, and to the 
market went ; 

Poor laymen took ſalvation on con- 
tent, 

As needy men take money good or 
bad: 

God's word they had not, but the 
phrieſt's they had. 

In thoſe dark times they learn'd 
their knack ſo well, 

That by long uſe they grew infalli- 
ble. 

Soon after this he ceaſed for a 
time to write for the ſtage: the pa- 
tentees had already made complaints 
of his dilatorineſs, and demurs had 
ariſen about the payment of his ſa- 
lary. His circumſtances were diltreſ- 
ſed; and it is to this period that 
Mr. Malone refers a letter written 
by him to Hyde earl of Rocheſter, 
in which, with modeſt dignity, he 
pleads merit enough not to deſerve 
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to ſtarve, and requeſts ſome {mall 
employment in the cuſtoms or exciſe, 
or, at leaſt, the payment of half a, 
year's penſion for his preſent neceſ- 


ſities. “ I have (he ſays) three 
ſons, growing to man's eſtate, TI 
breed them all up to learning, be- 
yond my fortune; but they are too 
hopeful to be neglected, though I 
want I am going to write 
ſomewhat by his maje{ty's command; 
and cannot ſtir into the country for 
my health and ſtudies, till I ſecure 
my family from want.” Such was 
the condition of this champion for 
loyalty under Charles II. though he 
was by no means an extravagant, 
and was certainly an induſtrious, 
man, He never obtained any of the 
requeſted places, and was doomed 
to find the bookſellers his beſt pa- 
trons. 'The work to which he alludes 
is ſuppoſed to have been a tranfla. 
tion of Maimbourg's Hiſtory of the 
League, which wasprobably thought 
by the king to afford an inſtructive 
parallel to the fanatical opponents of 
his government. Some tranſlations 
from the claſlics, and the publication 
of two volumes of Miſcellany Poems, 
where his other literary occupations, 
till the king's death, in February, 
1683. On that occaſion he compoſed 
T hrenodia Auguſtalis, a funeral Pinda- 


ric Poem, which is not one of his- 


happieſt effuſions, 

A ſhort time after the acceſſion 
of James II. Dryden conformed to 
the religion of the new ſovereign. 
This ſtep has been the ſource of 
much obloquy againſt him on the 
one ſide, while, on the other, he has 
not wanted advocates in favour of 
the ſincerity of his converſion. But 
if the pericd of its taking place be 
contratied with his opinion of popery 
declared in the lines above quoted, 
and the bitter ſarcaſms beſtowed on 
its clergy in his Spaniſh Friar, it will 
ſurely require an uncommon ſtretch 
of candour to ſuppoſe that its imme- 
diate motive was any thing more 
than intereſt. An additional pen- 
ſion of fool. per annum was the re- 
ward he obtained; and to this ſeems 
to have been annexed an expectation 


that he ſhould employ his pen in the | 
ſervice of popery. He wrote à de- 
U ; 
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fence of a paper left at her deceaſe 
by Anne Hyde ducheſs of York, 
ſtating the motives of her conver- 
ſion; and he appears, at the King's 
recommendation, to have under- 
taken a tranſlation of the Hiſtory of 
Revolutions in matter of Rehgion, 
by Varillas, though the difcredit 
of that author prevented it from 
being given to the public. But the 
capital taſk which he executed in 
the ſame intention was his elaborate 
controverſial poem of The Kind and 
Panther, the longeſt ſingle piece he 
ever Compoſed, This work, written 
upon a very unpromiling ſubject, 
and on a plan of ſignal abſurdity, af. 
fords a ſtriking proof of the power 
of Dryden's verſe. It was publiſhed 
in 1687, was read with avidity, cri- 
ticiſed, ridiculed, and bore every 
mark of occupying the public atten- 
tion. At preſent, the admirers of 
Dryden's muſe will probably concur 
in regretting that he ſhould have 
employed the vigour of his mature 
faculties on ſuch a deſign. The birth 
of a prince in June, 1688, called forth 
a congratulatory poem, entitled Br:- 
tanna Neditida, from the courtly 
bard, who ventured on the occaſion 
to uſe the poet's privilege of pro- 
phecy, and foretold a commencing 
era of profperity to the nation and 
the church from this auſpicious 
event. It is ſcarcely poſſible tor the 
devotion of loyalty to be carried far. 
ther than is done in Dryden's cele— 
bration of The Venerable Infant; 
indeed, the poetry (as is not unfre— 
quent in his compoſitions) ſometimes 
trenches upon the piety, and his 


thoughts borrow more trom heathen. - 


iſm than from chriſtianity. But, 
equally to the confuſion of the poet 
and his patrons, the revolution took 
place within a few months, and the 
hopes of the party were blaſted for 
ever. Poor Dryden was an early 
and ſevere ſufferer from the change, 
His poſts and penſions were taken 
away, and to increaſe the mortiſica— 
tion, the poetical laurel was conter- 
red upon his infigniticant rival Shad. 
well. The Earl of Dorſet, it is ſaid, 
would gladly have retained Dryden 
in his ſtation, but this was impoſhble, 
It would, however, have been wor. 


thy of a government eſtabliſhed upon 
the principles of freedom, to have 
ſhewn ſome generous regard to the 
literally merit of ſo diſtinguiſhed a 
perſon, notwithftanding his political 
demerits, 

Dryden now, in advanced life, was 
to depend upon his own exertions 
for a ſecurity from abſolute indi— 
gence: for his other reſources ap- 
pear to have been inadequate to a 
decent ſupport. His faculties were 
equal to the exigence; and it will 
{urpriſe ſome theoriſts to be told, 
that the ten concluding years of his 
life, in which he actually wrote for 
bread, and compoſed at a certain 
rate per line, were thoſe of the com- 
poſition of ſome of the pieces which 
have moſt contributed to immorta— 
lize his name. Probably, as one of 
the moſt lucrative ſpectes of writing, 
he reſumed that for the ſtage. In 
1690, he brought out Don Sebaſtian, 
one of the beſt of his tragedies, 
which was received with great ap- 
plauſe. Cleomenes, written the 
next year, underwent ſome political 
obſtacles in its way to the ſtage, but 
was at length acted, A tragi-come- 
dy concluded his theatric labours in 
1693, and its unfavourable reception 
muſt have convinced him that he 
had lingered on the ſtage too long. 
In 1692, the production of an elegy 


on Eleonora countefs of Abingdon, 


a lady whom he never ſaw, written 
at the requeſt of a nobleman with 
whom he had no perſonal acquain- 
tance, atteſted that facility of mer- 
cenary praiſe, which leſs honoured 
his genius than it Gegraded his mo- 
ral character. He ſhewed in the 
ſame year that he had been better 
employed, by the publication of a 
trani}ation of the Satires of Juvenal 
and Perſius, of which three ſatires 
of the firſt, and the whole of the 
laſt, where exccuted by himſelf. He 
prefixed to the volume A large Dil- 
courſe on Satire, dedicated to Lord 
Dorſet. 

We lhall paſs over ſome other 
works, and procecd to that great 
undertaking, the entire tranſlation 
of Virgil. It ſeems to have been 
intended by his admirers that this 
ſhould be a work ut emolument to 

him, 
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him, as well as of reputation, and 
accordingly a ſubſcription, at that 
time an unuſual thing, was entered 
into for its encouragement. He be. 
gan it in 1694, and it was ſent to the 
1 in 1697, a period which muſt 

e reckoned ſhort for ſuch a labour, 
He himſelf has aſſerted, that “it 
would require ſeven years to tranſ— 
late Virgil exactly ;” and it cannot 
be denied that his work in various 
reſpects bears the marks of haſte, 
It nevertheleſs maintains an exalted 
rank amid the pertormances of this 
kind with which the Engliſh lan— 
guage is enriched, and has greatly 
contributed towards the author's 
poetical fame. The emolument he 
derived from it is ſuppofed to have 
been twelve or thirteen hundred 
pounds. It is aflerted that his ſon, 
and Tonſon the bookſellor, urged 
him to dedicate his tranſlation to 
King William, but he rejected the 
propoſal. Soon after the appearance 
of his Virgil, he was ſolicited by the 
ſtewards of the muſical celebration 
of St. Cecilia's day, to write a le— 
cond Ode tor the purpole: he had 
written the firſt in 1687, which did 
immortal honour to his name. The 
next requeſt produced his celebrated 
Alexander's Feaſt, which ſtands, 
perhaps, at the head of all the lyric 
poems in the Englith Janguage. 
Whether it was, as ſome aſſert, 
©« {truck off at a heat, or whether 
it occupied a fortnight in its com- 
pletion, it is certainly a wonderful 
proot of the fire of genius preſerved 
in full vigour to a late period of 
life, It appears that about this time 
he meditated a tranſlation of Homer, 
of which he actually wrote the firſt 
Iliad; but this deſign gave way to 
that of modernizing ſome of Chau- 
cer's tales, which he undertook in 
1698. He ſoon proceeded lo far in 
the taſk, as to venture upon a con- 
tract with his bookſeller, in 1699, to 
furniſh him with 10,000 lines for the 
ſum of Zool. a ſpecies of bargain 
which may be deemed as wnpoetical 
as can well be conceived. Yet ſo 
rich and ductile was the verſifying 
faculty of Dryden, that it produced 
the collection called his Fables, 
which contains ſome of the molt en- 


tertaining and perhaps the moſt tru. 
ly poetical pieces he ever compoſed. 
Thefe are not taken trom Chaucer 
alone, but compriſe ſtories from 
Boccace, Ovid, &c. This was the 
laſt of his great works, for death cut 
ſhort the time for writing morez 
otherwiſe, there was ſtill enough of 
the poet left in him to have made 
important additions to the liſt, His 
conſtitution ſeems gradually to have 
declined ; but the immediate cauſe 
of his diſſolution was an inflamma— 
tion in one of his toes, terminating 
in a mortification, which ſpreading 
rapidly, put an end to his life on the 
iſt of May, 1700. 

Of a romantic account of his fune- 
ral, publiſhed by Mrs. Thomas, the 
following facts appear to have been 
the only foundation: The corpſe 
was conveying ma private manner 
for interment, at the expence of Mr. 
Montague, afterwards Earl of Hali- 
fax; when Lords Dorſet and ſeſtries, 
with ſome others, thinking the fune- 
ral unworthy of ſo great a poet, pre- 
vailed upon the attendants to ſuffer 
the body to be taken for embalment 
to an undertaker's; and in the mean 
time applied to the college of phy- 
ſicians for leave to {uffer it to be de- 
noſfited in their hall till it ſhould be 
conveyed to Weſtminſter-abbey. It 
accordingly lay there in ſtate for ten 
days; after which period, a Latin 
oration having been pronounced 
over the remains by Dr. Garth, and. 
the ode of Horace, beginning Exege 
monumentum cre perennius, having been 
ſung, a proceſſion, very honourably 
attended, ſet out for the abbey, in 
which, with due ſolemnity, the body 
of Dryden was interred next to that 
of Chancer, The place was undiſ- 
tinguiſhed by a monument, till a 
plain one, with his buit, was erected 
at the expence of Sheffield duke of 
Buckingham. 'Theinſcription, with 
good taſte, contains the name of the 
poet, without addition or eulogy, 

With reſpect to private character, 
Dryden ſeems to have been of a cold 
and reſerved temper; and, as he 
himſelf denominated it, of a ſatur. 
nine caſt. Yet, from Congreye's 
teſtimony, he was friendly and hu. 
mane, eaſy of acceſs, and prompt to 
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reconciliation after a quarrel, He 
was backward in perſonal advances 
to the great, and rather heavy in 
converſation. "Though his pen was 
extremely licentious, his manners 
appear to have been decently regu— 
lar. He was domeſtic in his habits, 
aud affectionate towards his family. 
With a due ſenſe of his own ſuperior 
merit, he was ſenſible of his defects, 
and patient under criticiſm. That 
he was capable of the utmoſt bitter. 
neſs of party rancour, and unbound. 
ed in the diſtribution of venal praiſe, 
his writings too plainly teſtify. His 
real ſentiments of men and things 
appear to have been free, and it 
would be caſy to deduce from his 
works ſtrong expreſſions of ſcorn and 
indignation relative to every ſpecies 
of tyranny exerciſed over mankind; 
but theſe are ſingularly contraſted 
by the doctrines of paſſive ſubmiſſion, 
civil and religious, which it was his 
taſk to ſupport. Few writers have 
fo much delighted in approaching 
the verge of profaneneſs; whence it 
may be fairly inferred, that, though 
religion was an intereſting topic of 
diſcuſſion to him, he had very little 
of its fpirit in his heart. Yet he was 
not proof againſt ſuperſtition: he 
was a believer in judicial aſtrology, 
and formed predictions from nativi- 
ties caſt by himſelf, The character 
of Dryden has been admifably drawn 
by Dr. ſohnſon in his Lives of the 
Poets: it will here ſuffice to ſketch 
an outline. Dryden was a man of va— 
rious and extenſive, rather than of 
deep and accurate, learning. He had 
a propenſity to diſplay all that he 
1 whence he abounds in al- 
uſions derived from every branch 
of ſcience and ſcholaſtic knowledge 
then cultivated. But his copiouſ- 
ne ſs of ideas ſurpaſſed his judgment 
and ſenſe of propriety in the uſe of 
them; and his erndition is often ri- 
diculous from the mouth which is 
made to utter it. In tranſlation he 
is frequently unfaithful to the ſenſe 
of his author; and, what 1s, perhaps, 
worle, he ſometimes deviates widely 
from his character, and what may 
be called his coſtume. As a dramatic 
writer, he has wit, force, and majel. 
ty; but not much of nature or pro- 


DRYDEN. 


priety. He long ſupported the prac- 
tice of writing tragedies in rhyme, 
and forming them into what he called 
Heroic Plays, the model of which was 
undoubtedly falſe and extravagant. 
Of comedy, he ſeems to have had no 
juſt 1dea, as may be judged by his 
depreciating every comic writer in 
compariſon of Jonſon. It has already 
been mentioned that few of his plays 
ſurvive; perhaps the Spaniſh Friar, 
Don Sebaſtian, and All for Love, are 
the only ones. The laſt of theſe is 
regarded as his maſter-piece, and he 
has ſaid that it was the only one 
which he, wrote for himſelf; but it 
has leſs true character than Shake. 
ſpeare's upon the ſame ſtory. As a 
general poet, he ſtands, perhaps, un- 
rivalled in point of verſification ; for 
though more correctneſs in the for- 
mation of rhyme couplet has fince 
been attained, yet it is generally ac- 
knowledged that for fulneſs and va- 
riety of harmony, for the free flow 
and reſiſtleſs current of numbers, he 
has never had an equal. The ſenſe 
often overflows to a third line with 
fine effect; and triplets and alexan- 
drines contribute to very the mea- 
ſure, though theſe, perhaps, occur 
with two much frequency. The 
poetical character of the diction is 
not leſs ſtriking than the harmony of 
the verſe; and more happineſs of 
expreſſion are found in Dryden than 
perhaps in any other poet, With 
great fplendour, there is alſo a ſpirit 
and familiarity of language, ſome- 


times ſinking to coarſeneſs, but often 


conducing to wonderful ſtrength. 
There is ſcarcely any ſpecies of 
poetry in which he has not excelled, 
Perhaps he was leaſt fitted for the 
pathetic. He delights ia the grand 
and ſwelling, which ſometimes de- 
viates into bombaſt, os loſes itſelf 
in rhapſody. 

His ſtyle in prof? deſerves great 
praiſe. It is caly, clegant, and ani— 
mated, full of varicty and energy, 
and ſo far idiomatic as to afford per- 
haps the beſt ſpecimen of genuine 
Engliſh. He chiefly exerciſed it in 
the critical eſſays prefixed to many 
of his works. Theſe are perform- 
agces of extraordinary vigour aud- 
comprehenſion of mind, abounding 
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in juſt thoughts beautifully elucida- 
ted, but written haſtily, and without 
the accuracy which would now be 
required in ſimilar compoſitions, 
They are rather effuſions than regu. 
lar treatiſes, but bear as ſtrong a 
ſtamp of his own peculiar genius, as 
the moſt elaborate of his poems. 
They greatlo contributed to the pro— 
greſs of critical diſcernment and juſt 
taſte in this country, which was only 
then beginning to ſpeculate upon 
ſuch topics. His panegyrical dedi- 
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cations exhibit many graces of writ. 
1ng, but the fulſomeneſs of their 
praiſe muſt diſguſt every reader poſ- 
ſeſſed of manly ſentiments. 
Dryden's reputation has loſt no- 
thing by time, though ſome of his 
pieces, once popular, are now per- 
haps little read, on account of the 
temporary nature of their ſubjects. 
He is ſtill one of the heroes of Eng- 
liſh poetry, which preſents ſcarcely 


two or three names of greater cele. 
brity. 
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GAIN erofling the Nile, and 
paſling the town of Miniet, or 
Minyeh, we come to Behneſe, cr 
Beneſech, the ancient Oxyrinchus, 
the capital of the thirty-third nome, 
or province of Egypt. Nothing, how- 


.ever, remains ot this city but ſome 


fragments of ſtone pillars, marble co- 
lumns in the moſques, and a ſingle 
column left ſtanding, along with its 
capital, and part ot the entablature, 


which ſhew that it is the fragment of 


a portico of the compoſite order, — 
This ſolitary monument brings a 
melancholy ſenſation to the mind ; 
Oxyrinchus, once a metropolis, ſur— 
rounded by a fertile plain, two 
leagues oft the Lybian range of hills, 
has diſappeared beneath the .ſand ; 
and the new town has been obliged 
to retreat from this deſolating inva- 
ton, leaving to its ravages houſe af. 
ter houſe, and the inhabitants will 
at laſt be driven beyond the canal 
ſuſet, on rhe border of which they 
will ſtilt be menaced. In this dil- 
triet are valleys, and petrified wood; 
there have therefore been rivers and 
foreſts; theſe lait have been deſtroy- 
ed, and after this have diſappeared 
the dew, the miit, the rain, the ri- 
vers, and with them all the animated 
beings. In the moſque of Beneſech 
are a number of columns of different 
marbles, which are doubtleſs the 
ſpoils of the ancient Oxyrinchus, 
but which were not of tlie {tile of 
ancient Egypt. 

Quitting Oxyrinchus, we again 
reach Beneſuef, and Sedinan; and 
then paſſing Arſinob or Feyyum, we 
enter the Plain of the Pyramids, or 
daccarah, the ſeite of the ancient 


Memphis. The pyramids of Sacca. 
rah mark out that immenſe number 
of monuments which decorated the 
field of death, the necropolis of 
Memphis, and bounded that city on 
the ſouth, as the pyramids of Gizeh 
did on the north. This place is now 
called the plain of the mummies, We 
might ſtill be ſeeking in vain the 
ſcite of that ſuperb city, which ex- 
ceeded the metropolitan dignity of 
Thebes, and even eclipſed its gran— 
deur, if theſe ſumptuous tombs did 
not atteſt its exiſtence, and aſcertain 
indubitably the extent of ground it 
once occupied, Moſt of the diſcul. 
ſions publithed on this ſubject, and 
which render its ſituation uncertain, 
have been written by learned men, 
who never viſited Egypt, and were 
therefore incapable of judginy how 
ſcrupulonſly exact are the deſcrip- 
tions of it given by Herodotus and 
Strabo. If the ſcite of Memphis, as 
Denon ſuggeſts, extended from the 
pyramids of Gizeh to thoſe of Sac- 
carah, its magnitude muſt indeed 
have been immenſe, allowing for its 
eaſtern and weſtern boundaries. The 
pyramids are in number about twen. 
ty, diſperſed over this border of the 
Lydian deſert ; but the three largeſt 
which have ſo long excited the cu— 
riolity of travellers, are ſituated near 
Gizeh, almoſt 1n a line acroſs the 
river to the weſtward of Cairo. It 
is in the rich territory which ſur. 
rounds them that fable has placed 
the Elyſian fields: the canals which 
interſect them being the fancied 
Lethe, and the Styx. The largeſt 
of theſe pyramids might well have 
been conſidered as one of the won- 
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ders of the world. The north ſide 
of the ſtructure, being meaſured by 
a radius of ten feet in length, taking 
two ſeveral ſections, was found by 
Mr. Greaves to be 693 Engliſh fleet, 
The other ſides were examined by a 
Iine, for want of an even level, and 
2 convenient diſtance to place the 
inſtruments. The altitude, if mea- 
ſured by its perpendicular, is 481 
feet; but if it be taken as the pyra- 
mid aſcends inclining, then it is 
equal, in reſpect of the lines ſub— 
tending the ſeveral angles, to the la. 
titude of the baſis. If we picture to 
ourſelves four equilateral triangles 
en the (de of the ſquare baſis, mu— 
tually inclining till they terminate in 
a point, (for {uch is the appearance 
of the top to thoſe who ſtand below, ) 
we ſhall obtain an accurate idea of 
the true figure and dimenſions of 
this pyramid, the area of wholc baſis 
contains 480, 249 ſquare feet, or ſome- 
thing more than eleven Engliſh acres 
ef ground, a proportion fufliciently 
monſtrous to ſtagger our belief, if the 
fact were not eſtabliſhed beyond dif. 
pute. The meiltrement taken by 
the French engineer Groſbert, in the 
yevr 1800, agrees very nearly with 
that of Mr, Greaves. 

The aſcent to the ſummit of this 
pyranid is contrived by a ſucceſſion 
of ſteps, which running about the 
builoing in a level, made a narrow 
walk, when the ſtones wereentine on 
every lice. Theſe ſt ps are made of 
maſly poliſhed ſtones. The lower. 
moſt is about four feet deep, and 
three broad, but they diminiſh in 
ſize towards the top, and they end not 
in a point as mathematical pyramids 
do, but ina littie flat or ſquare con- 
filtingof nine ſtones, beſides tw owhich 
have fallen from the corners. 1 he 
entrance into this wonderful monu - 
ment of human indultry 1s by a nar- 
row paſſage, which opens on the {1x - 
tenth ſep, in the midit oi the north 
fide. It goes declining with un angle 
of twenty-ſix degrees, and is in 
breadth exactly 3; tnglifh feet, and 
in length ninety-two feet lix inches. 
At the end of this paſſage there is 
another, ſimilar in appearance but a 
little riſing, where the lowermoſt 
fione of the roof forms a ſharp ridge, 


beneath which there is ſometimes ſe 
ſmall a ſpace, that a man muſt proſ- 
trate himſelf on the ground in order 
to paſs through. This difliculty, 
however, is chiefly owing to the 
ſand which is blown in by the wind. 
as the paſſage, when cleared, is ot 
the ſame dimenſions with the en- 
trance. Beyond this ſtrait is a ſteep 
maſſy ftone, by which the curious 
traveller may aſcend to the lower 
end of the firſt gallery, This has 
been deſcribed as five feet broad, five 
feet high, and 110 feet long ; the 
pavement, conſiſting of white po. 
Iithed marble, riſes with a gentle ac- 
clivity; and the ſides and roof are 
conſtructed of unpoliſhed ſtone, leſs 
compact than that of the pavement. 
At the end of this gallery are two 
paſſages, one low and horizontal, and 
the other high and riſing. At the 
commencement of the lower paſſage 
on the right hand, is a circular well, 
lined with white marble, and mea— 
ſuring ſomewhat more than three feet 
diameter. Pliny afferted that this 
well was eighty cubits deep, bur it 
IS now almoſt filled up with rubbiſh, 
and does not poitels a depth of more 
than twerty feet. About fifteen feet 
diſtant from this well, is another paſ- 
ſageof exquiſite workmanſhip, w hich 
runs in a level 110teet, and then ter. 
minates in an arched vanlt or cham- 
ber, ſtanding due eaſt and weſt, cal. 
led the Queen's Chamber. The 
length of this room is nearly twenty 
tcet, its breadth about ſeventeen, 
and its height rather leſs than fifteen; 
the walls are coated over with white 
cement, and the roof is covered with 
large ſmooth ſtoncs, whichare placed 
in a ſhelvingpoſition, and meet above 
in an angle. 

The ſecond gallery, divided from 
the firſt by the wall in which is the 
entrance to the laſt mentioned pal- 
lage, is by no means inferior either 
in curioſity of art or richneſs of ma- 
terials to the moit ſplendid build- 
ings; it riſes with anangle of twenty. 
fix degrees, and is 154 feet in length 
trom the well beneath, but if mea- 
ſured on the pavement it is ſomething 
leſs, on account of a vacuity of about 
fifteen feet. Ihe height of it is twen- 
ty-lix fcet, and the bieadth fix 75 
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ſx inches, in which muſt be included 
two parapets, each nineteen inches 
in diameter, pierced with holes 
wherein to fuſten ſome machines for 
raiſing the ſarcophagus. The ſtone 
of which this gallery is conſtructed 
is white marble, very evenly cut in 
large tables, and finely poliſhed. 
Beyond this admirable gallery is a 
ſquare hole, which leads into two 
cloſets or {mall anti-chambers lined 
with a rich and ſpeckled kind of 
Thebaic marble. The firſt of theſe 
is almoſt equal to the fecond, and of 
an oblong figure, one ſide contain— 
ing ſeven feet, and the other three 
feet ſix inches: the height is about 
ten feet, and the floor js perfectly le. 
level. The inner anti-chamber is 
ſeparated from the former by a ſtone 
of red granite, about two feet lower 
than the roof, and three feet above 
the pavement. This ſecond cloſet 
leads to another ſquare pallage, 
formed entirely of granite, and open. 
ing toa ſumptuous and well-propor. 
tioned room, ſituated in the centre 
of the pyramid, equi-diſtant from all 
the ſides, and almoſt in the midſt 
between the baſis and the top. The 
floor, the ſides, and the roof, conſiſt 
excluſively of fine marble. The 
ſtones which cover this room are of 
a ſurpriſing length, and actually re- 
ſemble a number of large beams de. 
ſigned toſuſtain the enormous weight 
of the pyramid above, The length 
of the chamber on the ſouth ſide, 


. where the firſt and ſecond row of 


ſtones meet, is 3450 Englith feet; the 
breadth of the welt (ide, meaſured 
in the fame manner, is 1795; and the 
height is about 19 feet 6 inches. It 
is curious'to remark, that at the top 
of the laſt- mentioned gallery is a 
ſmall platform, in which is a thick 
block of granite, like an immenſe 
cheſt imbedded in the ſolid building, 
and hollowed out ſo as to leave al. 
ternate projections and retirings, in- 
to which, blocks of the ſame mate. 
rial, with correſponding grooves and 
rojections, are let in, which were 
intended for ever to conceal and pro- 
tect the entrance to the principal 
chamber which is behind them. It 
muſt have required immenſe labour 
Vol. XII, No. 170. 


to conſtruct this part of the edifice, 
and not leſs to have broken an open- 
ing through; ſo that the zeal of ſu- 
perſtition has here been oppoſed to 
the eagerneſs of avarice, and the 
latter has prevailed. After mining 
through thirteen feet of ſolid granlte, 
a door three feet three inches ſquare 
was diſcovered, which is the entrance 
tothe principal chamber. This mag- 
nificent chamber contains the ſarco. 
phagus of Cheops, or Chemmis, 
whoſe body, however, was not de- 
poſited in the pyramid, It conſiſts 
of one piece of fine ſpeckled marble, 
cut {mooth and plain, without any 
ſculpture or inſcription; its figure 
is that of an altar, or of two cubes 
finely ſet together; its poſition is 
exactly in the meridian, and almoſt 
at an equal diſtance from all ſides of 
the room, except the eaſt, from 
which it is twice as remote as any of 
the reſt, A hollow ſpace is obſerv- 
able beneath it; and a large ſtone 
has been removed from the pave- 
ment at the angle next adjoining it. 
In the ſouth and north ſides of the 
chamber are two inlets evenly cut 
in the walls oppoſite to each other, 
which ſeem to have been deſigned 
for the reception of lamps. The 
tomb is ſix feet eleven inches long, 
three feet wide, and three feet one 
inch and a half in depth: it is empty 
and open, and no traces of any cover 
can be perceived. Here terminates 
the interior of this immenſe edifice, 
in which the work of the hand of 
man appears to rival the gigantic 
forms of nature; and for no other 
purpoſe than to incloſe in the centre 
of it the ſmall ſarcophagus above 
deſcribed, which was intended to 
receive the mummy of 1ts projector 
Cheops; but the Almighty Diſpoſer 
of human events permitted not the 
pride and vanity of the founder to 
be thus gratified, Plutarch has no- 
ticed a curious echo in this pyra- 
mid, as anſwering four or five times, 
and which M. Lucas aſſerts will re- 
ou ten or twelve times diſtinttly. 
e are, however, at no loſs to ac- 
count far this effect, when we con- 
template the narrow entrance, the 
long galleries which lie in one con- 
| . tinued 
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tinued line, and the termination of 
thoſe paſſages in the centre of the 
pyramid, 

The ſecond pyramid, ſituated at 
a ſmall diſtance from the former, 
has been but imperfectly deſcribed 
either by ancient or modern writers, 
Herodotus merely aſſerts, that its 
magnitude falls ſhort of the other, 
though its altitude 1s equal, and 
that it contains no fubterraneous 
chambers. Diodorus informs us, that 
its architecture reſembles the for. 
mer, but that the dimenſions are leſs 
by one hundred Grecian feet; and 
Pliny makes the difference to be (till 
| yn by forty-ſix feet: yet Strabo 

as ventured to affirm that both 
theſe pyramids are equal; and Mr, 
Greaves, on the credit of a perſon 
who meaſured the ſecond with a line, 
aſſures us that the baſes of both are 
alike, and that the height 1s not in- 
ferior to that of the firſt. This ſtruc- 
ture has no entrance: the ſtones of 
which it is built are much ſmaller 
than thoſe of the firſt; the ſides, in- 
ſtead of riſing by degrees, are ſmooth 
and equal; and the whole fabric, 
except on the fouth ſide, is quite en- 
tire. Illis is the pyramid of Ce- 
phrenes. 

The third pyramid, erected on an 
advantageous acclivity, at the dit- 
tance of a furlong from the ſecond, 
1s mentioned by Herodotus as mea- 
ſuring three hundred feet on every 
ſide, and as being built to the cen- 
tre with Ethiopic marble. Diodo- 
rus, who gives the ſame dimenſions 
of the balls, aſſerts, that the walls 
were raifed fifteen ſtories with black 
ſtone Like Thebaic marble; and that 
this piece of workmanſhip, on which 
the name of Mycerinus, the founder, 
was engraved, far exceeds the other 
pyramids 1n its architecture and the 
richneſs of its materials. 

Why the Egyptian monarchs 
ſhould have burthened themſelves 
or their people with ſuch an enor- 
mous expence, as muſt of neceſſity 
have been attached to the building 
theſe pyramids, is an enquiry not 
ealily ſolved. Ariſtotle has ſuppoſed 
them the work of tyranny, and Pliny 


imagines that they were built partly 


from oſtentation, and partly out of 
ſtate policy. But the true deſign 
might have ſprung from the Egyp- 
tian theology, which tiught its vo- 
taries, that ſo long as the body was 
preſerved from decay, the foul con— 
tinued with it; and hence we may 
obſerve the great pains and curious 
precautions of the Egyptians to pre- 
ſerve the bodies of their deceaſed 
friends, The reafon why a pyra- 
midal figure was generally choſen for 
the monuments ſeems to have been, 
becauſe it is the moſt permanent form 
of ſtructure; for, by reaſon of the 
gradual conſtruction towards the top, 
it is neither overburdened with its 
own weight, nor ſubject to the ſoak- 
ing of rain as other buildings are. 
But it may be proper to obſerve 
that all the Egyptian pyramids are 
not of the ſame form, ſome being 
round and almoſt conical, and others 
riſing with a leſs inclination, and not 
ſo pointed at the top. Pliny and 
Diodorus agree in the aſſertion that 
no leſs than three hundred and fixty 
thouſand men were employed. in 
erecting the firſt pyramid ; and it is 
ſaid that twenty years were ſpent in 
the work, Such is the aſtoniſhing 
bulk of theſe pyramids, that engrav- 
ings of them have ever tended to 
miſlead the mind in forming due con- 
ceptions of their immenſe magni— 
tude; for as it is impoſſible to repre- 
ſent their relative bulk on paper, ſo 
all drawings made to ſhew their form 
naturally diminiſh the idea of their 
ſize in the imagination of the ob- 
ſerver. 'The utmoſt uncertainty alſo 
exiſts as to the time in which theſe 
pyramids were firſt violated, as does 
even that of their conſtruction: the 
latter, which is loſt in the night of 
ages, gives an immenſe period to the 
annals of art; and in this view we 
cannot too much admire the accu- 
racy of the pyramidal ſtructure, the 
permanency ſecured by their form 
and conſtruction, and by ſuch im- 
menſe proportions, that theſe gigan- 
tic monuments may be conſidered as 
the laſt link in the chain of the co. 
loſli of art and nature. 
[To be continued. ] 
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HE deep impreſſion which the 
victory and the death of Lord 
Nelſon has made on the mind of the 
nation, though it is viſible to every 
eye, and is felt in every heart, bat. 
fles the efforts of deſcription; and 
we mult borrow the veil of Agamem- 
non to hide the expreſſion of thoſe 
ſenſations which we are unable to 
deſcribe: but the various actions of 
this great man's heroic life, may be 
embodied by the hiſtorian; and our 
readers will expect ſome general re. 
cord of them, 

Horatio Nelſon was the fourth ſon 
of Edward Nelſon, rector of Burn- 
ham Thorpe, in the county of Nor- 
folk, ind was born the 29th of Sep— 
tember, 1758. The high ſchool at 
Norwich having inſtilled the firſt 
principles of learning into hisaſpiring 
mind, he was removed to North 
Walſham. On the appearance of 
hoſtilities with Spain, relative to the 
Falkland iſlands, in 1770, he left 
the ſchool at North Walſham, at the 
age of twelve years, to go on-board 
the Raiſonable, of 64 guns, conm- 
manded by his materal uncle, Capt. 
Suckling. The difpute between the 
court of London and Madrid being 
adjuſted, our young mariner was 
ſent on-board a Weſt-India ſhip. Re- 
turning after a voyage 1n 1772, his 
uncle received him on-board the 
Triumph. He had acquired, in the 
merchant ſervice, a practical Know- 
ledge of ſeamanſhip ; but had con- 
ceived an unaccountable prejudice 
againſt the naval ſervice. That 
fecmingly rooted averſion to the 
navy, was, however, ſo ſucceſsfully 
combated by Capt. Suckling, that 
he at length became reconciled to 
the idea of ſervice on-board a king's 
ſhip. 

In April, 1773, a voyage of dif. 


covery was undertaken by Captain 


Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, 
towards the North Pole, where, as 
our readers know, the two ſhips 
were long enveloped in ice, and 
where the labour of the crews 
could hardly move them amidſt the 
ſhonles. At this early period the 
cager character of his mind diſplayed 


itſelf. He procured a ſort of boat to 
move, either on or oft the ice, to ex- 
plore channels, And a pleaſing 
anecdote is told of the youth at this 
time, which may ſerve as a proof 
of the cool intrepidity our young 
mariner poſſeſſed. In thoſe high nor- 
thern latitudes the nights are gene- 
rally clear: during one of them, not. 
withſtanding the extreme bitterneſs 
of the cold, young Nelſon was miſl- 
ing, and every ſearch was made in 
queſt of him, and it was imagined 
he was loſt; when, lo! as the rays 
ot the riling ſun opened the diſtant 
horizon, to the * thy pe of his 
mellſmates, he was diſcerned at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance on-the ice, armed 
with a muſket, in anxious purſuit 


of an immenſe bear. The lock of 


the piece having been injured, it 
would not go off; he had therefore 
purſued the animal in hopes of 
tiring him, and at length was able 
to etiect his purpoſe with the butt 
end. Being reprimanded for leav- 
ing the ſhip without leave, the young 
hero replied, ** I wiſhed, fir, to get 
the ſkin for my father.“ | 

Returning to England, he obtain- 
ed a birth in the Sea Horſe, of twenty 
guns, and ſailed in it with a ſquadron 
to the Eaſt Indies. In this {hip he 
viſited almoſt every part of the Eaſt 
Indies, from Bengal to Buſlora. A 
ſeries of ill health, however, rendered 
it expedient for him to return to 
England, 

On the $th of April, 1777, Mr. 
Nelſon palled his examination for the 
rank of lieutenant, and the next day 
received his commiſiion as ſecond of 
the Loweſtoffe, of 32 guns. The 
tollowing anecdote concerning our 
hero, ought not to be ſuppreſſed. 
In a (trong gale of wind, and a heavy 
lea, the Loweſtofte captured an Ame- 
rican letter of marque. The captain 
ordered the firlt lieutenant to board 
her, which he readily attempted, 
but was not able to effect, owing to 
the tremendous fea running. On his 
retur: to the ſhip, Capt, Locker ex- 
claimed, “ Have I then no officer 
who can board the prize?” On 
hearing this, the maſter immediately 
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Yan to the gang-way, in order to 
jump into the boat; when Lieut. 
Nelſon ſuddenly ſtopped him, ſaying, 
« It is my turn now; if I come back, 
it will be yours.” 

In 1778 he was appointed third 
lieutenant of theBriſtol; from which, 
by rotation, he became the firſt. He 
was made poſt-captain June 11, 
1779 and his firſt ſhip was the Hin- 
chinbrooke.—In July, 1780, he com- 
manded the naval part of the expe- 
dition, by which Fort Juan, in the 
Gulph of Mexico, was deflroved. 
While commanding the Boreas on 
the Weſt India tation, Capt. Nelſon 
became acquainted with Lady Nel- 
ſon, who was then Mrs. Neſbit, of 
Nevis, the widow of Dr. Neſbit, of 
that iſland; after the American war, 
the Boreas was paid off, and he re- 
tired, with Mrs. Nelſon, to the par- 


ſonage houſe at Burnham Thorpe. 


The war of the French revolution 
ſummoned the hero again to the 
ſervice of his country. In January 
1793, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Agammemnon, of 64 
guns, and placed under the orders 
of Lord Hood, in the Mediterranean. 
On that ſtation he had frequent op- 
portunities of diſplaying his enter. 
priſe and ſkill. At the ſiege of Calvi, 
where he behaved himſelf with the 
greateſt intrepidity, he received an 
unfortunate wound in the face, which 
deprived him of the ſight of his right 
eye. Inthe glorious action in which 
Lord St. Vincent defeated the Spa- 
niſh fleet on the 14th of February, 
179), the gallant Nelſon bore a diſ- 
tinguiſhed part. In conſequence of 
His eminent ſervices in this action, 
he was created a Knight of the Bath, 
and Rear Admiral of the Blue. 

In the month of April, 1797, Sir 
Horatio Nelſon hoiſted his flag, and 
was detached to bring down the gar- 
ri ſon of Porto Ferrajo. On the 275th 
of May he ſhifted his flag from the 
Captain to the Theſeus, and was ap- 

ointed to the command of the inner 
quadron at the blockade of Cadiz. 
During this ſervice his perſonal cou- 


rage, if poſſible, was more conſpicuous 


than any other period of his former 
ſervices. In the attack upon the 
Spaniſh gun-boats (July 3, 1997) he 


was boarded in his barge, with only 
its uſual complement of ten men, 
and the coxſwain, accompanied with 
Capt. Freemantle. The commander 
of the Spaniſh gun-boats, Don Mi— 
guel Tyraſon, in a barge rowed by 
twenty-ſix oars, having thirty men, 
including officers, made a moſt def. 
perate effort to overpower Sir Hora- 
tio Nelſon and his brave companions. 
The conflict was long and doubtful, 
they fought hand to hand with their 
ſwords; his faithful coxſwain, John 
Sykes, was wounded in defending 
the admiral, and twice ſaved his life, 
by parrying ſeveral blows that were 
aimed at him, and mortally wound. 
ins his adverſaries. Eighteen of tne 
Spaniards being killed, the com- 
mandant and all the reſt wounded, 
the rear-admiral, with his gallant 
barge's crew, ſucceeded in carrying 
this ſuperior force, 

On the r5th of July he was detach. 
ed with a ſmall ſquadron, to make a 
vigorous attack on the town of Santa 
Cruz, in the Ifland of Tenerifte. The 
rear-admiral, on his arrival before 
the town, loſt no time in directing 
a thouſand men, including marines, 
to be prepared tor landing from the 
ſhips, under the direction of the 
brave Capt. Trowbridge, of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Culloden, and Captains 
Hood, Thomſon, Freemantle, Bow- 
en, Miller, and Waller, who very 
handſomely volunteered their ſer— 
vices. The boats of the ſquadron 
were accordingly manned, and the 
landing effected in the courſe of a 
dark night, The party were in full 
poſſeſſion of the town of Santa Cruz 
tor about ſeven hours. Finding it 
impracticable to ſtorm the citadel, 
they prepared for their retreat, 
which the Spaniards allowed them 
to do unmoleſted, agreeable to the 
ſtipulations made with Capt. Trow- 
bridge. Although this enterprize 
did not ſucceed, his majeſty's arms 
acquired great luſtre, as greater in- 
trepidity was never ſhewn by both 
officers and men. In this attack Sir 
Horatio Nelſon loſt his right arm by 
a cannon-ſhot; and 246 gallant off. 
cers, marines, and ſeamen, were 
killed, wounded, and drowned. — 
The life of Sir Horatio Nelſon was 
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rovidentially ſaved by Lieut. Nel- 
Pit, his ſon-in-law, on this diſaſtrous 
night: the admiral received his 
wound ſoon after the detachment 


had landed, and while they were 


reſſing on with the uſual ardour of 
Britiſh ſeamen, the ſhock cauſed him 
to fall to the ground, where for ſome 
minutes he was left to himſelf, un- 
til Mr. Neſbit, miſſing him. had the 
preſence of mind to return; when 


after ſome ſearch in the dark, he at 


length found his brave father-in-law 
weltering in his blood on the ground, 
with his arm ſhattered, and himſelt 
apparently lifeleſs. Lieut. Neſbit 
having immediately applied hisneck. 
handkerchief as a tourniquet to the 
admiral's arm, carried him on his 
back to the beach; where, with the 
aſſiſtance of ſome ſailors, he convey- 
ed him into one of the boats, and put 
off to the Theſeus, under a tremen- 
dous, though ill-directed, fire from 
the enemy's battery. The next 
day after the admiral had loſt 
his arm, he wrote to Lady Nelſon; 
and, in narrating the foregoing tranſ- 
action, ſaid, ** 1 know eit will add 
much to your pleaſure, in finding 
that your ſon Joſiah, under God's 
providence, was inſtrumental in ſav- 
ing my life.” The painful opera- 
tion of amputating the arin, being 
performed on-board in the night, by 
dome miſtake in taking up the arte. 
ries, the admiral afterwards ſuffered 
the moſt excruciating pain, and was 
obliged to come to England for ad- 
vice. It was the 13th of December 
before the ſurgeons, who attended 
him, pronounced him fit for ſervice. 
On Sir Horatio Nelſon's firit ap- 
pearance at court, his ſovereigu re- 
ceived him in the moſt gracions and 
tender manner; and, when the king 
expreſſed his ſorrow at the Joſs the 
noble admiral had fuſtained, and at 
his impaired ſtate of health, which 
might deprive the country of his fy- 
ture ſervices, * Sir Horatio replied 
with dignified emphalis—** May it 
pleaſe your majeſty, I can never 
think that a loſs which the perform. 
ance of my duty has occaſioned; 
and ſo long as I have a foot to ſtand 
on, I will combat for my king and 
country!“ | 


Previous to the iſſuing of a grant 
of 10001. per annum, which ſecured 
to this gallant officer ſome public 
remuneration for the hardſhips he 
had endured, a poſitive cuſtom re. 
quired that a memorial of ſervice 
ſhould be drawn up : one more bril. 
liant never met the eye of the ſove. 
reign of a brave nation. Sir Horatio 
had then actually been engaged 
againſt the enemy upwards of one 
hundred and twenty times !—Leſt any 
doubt of this ſhould remain, we have 
preſerved a copy of the Memorial. 
% To the King*s Moſt Excellent Majeſty, 

« The memorial of Sir Horatio 
Nelſon, K. B. and a rear-admiral in 
your majeſty's fleet, humbly repre. 
ſents, That during the preſent war, 
your memorialiſt has been in four 
actions with the fleets of the enemy, 
Viz. on the 13th and 14th of Otto. 
ber, 1795; on the 13th of July, 1796; 
and on the 14th of February, 1997. 
In three actions with frigates; in fix 
engagements with batteries; in ten 
actions with boats employed in cut. 
ting out of harbours, and in deſtroy. 
ing veſſels; andintaking three towns. 
Your memorialiſt has ſerved on ſhore 
with the army four months, and com. 
manded the batteries at the ſieges of 
Baſtia and Calvi. That during the 
war, he has aſliſted at the capture of 
ſeven 1ſajl of the line, hx corvettes, 
and twenty privateers of difterent 
zes, and taken and deſtroyed near 
fifty ſail of merchant-veſſels; and 
your memorialiſt has actually been 
engaged againſt the enemy one hundred una 
twenty times, in which ſervice your 
memorialiſt has loſt his right eye and 
arm, and been ſeverely wounded and 
bruiſed in his body, All of ſuch 


fervices and wounds your memo- 


rialiſt ſubmits to your majeſty's mot 
gracious conſideration. 
October, 1797.” 

All this was previous to the vice 
tory ot the Nile, which ſurpaſſed 
all his former ſervices. We need 
not repeat the particulars of this ac. 
tion, but refer to the 6th vol. of 
this Magazine, p. 187 and 193, and 
to the annexed Hiſtory of the Wars 
of England, vol. vii. 208.—Upon 
this occaſion his majeſty beſtowed 
upon him the honours of the peer. 


age, 
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age, by the title of Baron Nelſon, of 
Thorpe, in the county of Nortolk, 
and of the Nile; and his Sicihan 
majeſty created him Duke of Bronte, 
in Naples. See vol. vi. p. 187 and 
224. 

In the expedition placed under 


the orders of Sir Hyde Parker, deſ- 


tined to break a league between the 
northern powers, known by the name 
of the armed neutrality, Lord Nelſon 
acted a very conſpicuous part. Early 
in the morning of the 11th of March, 
1801, the admiral made the ſignal 
for ſecing land; and on the 19th, 
about noon, his ſhip made the Scaw, 
which was the firſt general rendez- 
On the 28th, or. 
ders were given to prepare for bat. 
tle; and Lord Nelſon was appointed 
to lead the attack. The afternoon 
of the 29th was principally employ. 
ed in preparing the ſhips for action. 
It had been a received opinion, that 
the poſſeſſion of Cronenburg caſtle 
gave to the Danes an uncontrouled 
command of the paſſage of the Sound. 
On the morning of the zoth, the ſig- 
nal was made to weigh and form the 
Lord Nelſon, with 
twelve ſhips of the line, all the fri. 
gates, bombs, fire-ſhips, &c. on the 
evening of the 1ſt of April, anchored 
off Draco Point, to make his dil. 

oſition for the attack, and wait 
or the wind to the ſouthward, In 
the morning of April 2, Lord Nel. 
ſon made the ſignal for the ſqua- 


dron to weigh and to engage the 


Daniſh line, conſiſting of ſix fail 
of the line, eleven floating batteries, 
and one bomb-ſhip, beſides ſchooner 
gun-veſſels. Theſe were ſupported 
by the Crown Iflands, mounting 
eighty eight cannon, and four ſail 
of the line moored in the harbour's 
mouth, and ſome batteries on the 
iſland of Amack. The bomb-ſhip 
and ſchooner gun-vellels made their 
eſcape. The other ſeventeen ſail, 
being the whole of the Daniſh line 
to the ſouthward of the Crown 
Iſlands, after a battle of four hours, 
were ſunk, burnt, or taken. The 
carnage on-board the Daniſh ſhips 
was exceſſive, There not being on- 
board their block-ſhips a ſingle ſur- 
geon, when our people boarded 


them, they found hundreds bleed. 
ing to death. As ſoon as the fire of 
the Daniſh line flackened, and Lord 
Nelſon perceived that the ſhips and 
batteries of the enemy were in his 
power, he went to his cabin, and 
wrote a letter to the prince royal, 
He received permiſſion to land, and 
was received by the brave and gene. 
rous Danes with the loudeſt accla. 
mations, and treated by the accom. 
pliſhed Prince of Denmark with eve. 
ry mark of reſpect. The immediate 
conſequence of their conference was 
an armiſtice, which ſoon led to an 
amicable conventian. See vol. viii, 
257.— After this action, Lord Nelſon 
was made a Viſcount ; and at various 
times received the following Preſents 
for his {ſervices in the Mediterranean, 
between October 1, 1798, and Octo- 
ber 1, 1799. 
From the parliament of Great Bri- 

tain, for his own life, and two 

next heirs, per amm . 42000 
From the parliament of Ireland, not. 

exactly known, but supposed to 

be the same as given Earl St. Vin- 

cent. and Lord Duncan, per ann, 1000 
From the East India Company ... 10, 0000 
From the Turkey Company, a picce of plate 

of great value. 
From Alexander Davidson, Esq. a gold 

medal, 
yew the city of London, a sword of great 

Value. 
From the Grand Signior, a diamond 

aigrette, or plume of triumph, 


ERIE 750d ͤ ͤ ͤ to oedp hoe dnanethcy 2000 
From the same, a rich pelisse, va- 
DE ⁵ AAA 1000 


From the Grand Signior's mother, 
a rose, set with diamonds, va- 


ͤ—. . cor rovern ts; 1000 
From the Emperor of Russia, a box, 
set with diamonds, value 2500 


From the King of the Two Sictlics, 
a sword richly ornamented with 
ͤ— — fp oo5obocne 

Also, the Dukedom of Bronti, with 
an estate, supposed, per annum 3000 

From the King of Sardinia, a box 
Set with diamonds, in value . 1200 

From the Island of Zante, a gold-headed 
sword and cane. 

From the city of Palermo, a gold box and 
chain, brought on a silver waiter. Als, 
the freedoin of the city of Palermo, 
which constituted him a grandee of Spain, 


In the year 1801, an invaſion 
having been threatened on the part 


5000 


of France, and a conſiderable num- 


ber of ſmall veſlels collected along 
the coaſts of the republic, particu- 
; larly 
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larly in the harbour of Boulogne, 

reparatory to ſuch an attack, Lord 
Nelſon had once more an opportu- 
nity of exerting his valour and ta- 
lents. On this undertaking he was 
inveſted with very extenſive and un. 
uſual powers, During this enter- 

rize he made repeated attacks: his 
ſucceſſes, though ſmallinthemſelves, 
were great and valuable in their ag- 
gregate amount; the enemy received 
an important check; and the indivi- 
dual valour of Britons was, perhaps, 
never more ſtrikingly diſplayed. Sce 
vol. ix. p. 44. 

Peace ſoon followed, but it laſted 
not long; and the gallant Nelſon, 
with one arm and one eye, again 
went forth in the fervice of his coun- 
try. After purſuing the combined 
fleet of the French and Spaniards for 
many months, and in various direc— 
tions, he met with them on the 21ſt 
of October laſt, and then gained the 
moſt deciſive victory that ever was 
achieved by Britiſh {kill and gallan- 
try. The fleet was deſtroyed —but 
Nelſon fell. 

The following official letter was 
ſent to the Lord Mayor, and allo to 
I. Ioyd's coftee-houle : 

Admiralty Office, November 6, 180g. 

Lieutenant Lapenotiere of the 
Pickle ſchooner, arrived laſt night, 
with diſpatches from Vice-admiral 
Collingwood, announcing a glorious 
victory, gained by his majeſty's fleet, 
off Cadiz, under the command of 
Lord Viſcount Nelfon. | 

« On the 19th of October, the 
enemy's fleet, conſiſting of thirty- 
three ſhips of the line, tour trigates, 
and two brigs, came out of Cadiz, 
and on the 21ſt, at noon, were brought 


to action, by the Britiſh fleet, con— 


ſiſting of twenty-ſeven ſail of the 
line, (ſeven having been previouſly 
detached under command of Rear. 
admiral Louis,) four frigates, and 


two ſmaller veſſels. The engage- 


ment laſted four hours, and termi. 
nated by nineteen ſhips of the enemy's 
line ſtriking their colours, and being 
taken poſſeſſion of, exeluſive of one 
which blew up in the action. 
„Lord Nelſon's ſhip being cloſely 
engaged with the Santiſhma Trini— 
dada,. and others of the enemy's 


ſhips, a muſket ſhot fired from the 
top, wounded his lordſhip on the 
ſhoulder, and deprived him of his 
moſtyaluable life.” | 

At one o'clock of the ſame day, 
the Park and Tower guns were fired 
in celebration of this ſplendid vic- 
tory ; and early in the evening the 
Gazette Extraordinary was pub- 
liſhed, containing the particulars, for 
which ſee the News department of 
this number, 

The death of Lord Nelſon has 
thrown a gloom over the brilliant 
rays of the moſt glorious battle that 
ever graced the pages of hiſtory.— 
His lordſhip was talking to his 1ecre- 
tary, Mr. Scott, cloſely engaging 
the Santiſſima Trinidada, of i 36 guns; 
and when the ſmoke cleared a little, 
he obſerved the gallant conduct of 
the whole fleet, and particularly the 
ſty le in which Admiral Collingwood 
and his diviſion came into action. 
The Trinidada ſtruck ; but previous 
to her ſtriking, a ſhower of muſket- 
bullets from her main-top was tired 
on the quarter-deck of the Victory, 
which unfortunately too fatally ex- 
cited their attention, as Lord Nelſon 
and Mr, Scott both fell mortally 
wounded inthe body almoſt together. 

That the triumph, great and glo- 


rious as it is, has been dearly bought, 


and that ſuch was the general opi- 
nion, was powerfully evinced in the 
deep and univerſal affliction with 
which the news of Lord Nelſon's 
death was received. The victory 
created none of thoſe enthuſiaſtic 
emotions in the public mind, which 
the ſucceſs of our naval arms have 
in every former inftance produced, 
There was not a man who did not 
think that the life of the Hero of 
the Nile was too great a price for the 
capture and deſtruction of twenty 
{ail of French and Spaniſh men of 
war, No ebullitions of popular 
tranſport, no demonſtrations of pail. 


lic joy, marked this great andimport- 


ant event. The honeſt and manly 
feeling of the people appeared as it 
ſhould have done; they felt an in- 
ward ſatisfaction at the triumph of 
their favourite arms; they mourned 
with all the ſincerity and poignancy 
of domeitic grief, their hero flain, 
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If ever there was a man who de- 
ſerved to be“ praiſed, wept, and 
honoured,” by his country, it is Lord 
Nelſon. His three great naval at- 
chievements have eclipſed the bril- 
hancy of the moſt dazzling victories 
in the annals of Engliſh daring. If 
ever there were a hero who merited 
the honours of a public funeral, and 
a public mourning, it is the pious, 
the modeſt, and the gallant, Nelſon; 
the darling of the Britiſh navy, 
whoſe death has plunged a whole 
nation into the deepeſt grief; and to 
whoſe talents and bravery, even the 
enemy he has conquered will bear 
teſtimony. 

To the laſt moment he exerted all 
his faculties in the execution of his 
duty. He ſent intelligence of his 
approaching fate to his gallant ſe. 
cond, Admiral Collingwood — he 
wo his orders to all around him— 

e expreſſed an eagerneſs to know 
that the arms of his ſovereign had 
triumphed, and repeatedly inquired 
how many of the enemy had ſtruck. 
As life was ebbing away, he was gra- 
tied by hearing that the number 
was Continually augmenting. Cap- 
tain Hardy continued with him to 
the laſt; and, when he was told that 
above fifteen had already ſtruck, he 
returned thanks to God that his 
death was crowned with victory; 
then turning round to the captain, he 
ſaid, «© I know | am dying. I could 
have wiſhed to ſurvive to breathe 
my laſt upon Britiſh ground ; but 
the will of God be done.” Ina few 
moments he expired! So ended the 


life of Horatio lord Nelſon—a life 


that, from the twelfth year of his 
age, he had been indefatigable in 
devoting to the public ſervice. 
The action appears to have been 
gallantly conteſted by the French 
and Spaniards, Their object in riſk- 
ing an encounter with a fleet com- 
manded by ſuch a man, muſt have 
been one of imperious neceſlity at 
this moment; no leſs we ſuſpect 
than a bold effort to acquire a com- 
plete aſcendancy in the Mediterra— 
nean. Had they ſucceeded in libe- 
rating that portion of the Spaniſh 
navy which 1s confined to the port 
of Carthagena, by the bare appre. 


henſion of an Engliſh ſquadron, their 
united force would have amounted 
to upwards of forty ſail of the line, 
There are alſo ſome ſhips at Toulon, 
and the Rochefort ſquadron, with 
its uſual ſucceſs, might perhaps have 
alſo added its ſtrength to the com- 
bined force. With ſuch a port as 
Toulon to take refuge in, a fleet of 
this extent, under commanders of 
common capacity, mult have occu- 


pied a very large portion indecd of. 


our naval ſtrength, 

The ſervice upon which Admiral 
Louis was diſpatched by Lord Nel- 
ſon was to the Barbary coaſt, in or- 
der to ſettle by concihation a new 
diſpute that had ariſen between ſome 
of the powers and Admiral Knight. 

Towards the middle of Cctober, 


Admiral Villeneuve received orders 


from Paris, to ſail at all events from 
Cadiz before the 21ſt, to accompliſh 
a particular object. Villeneuve 
knew that Admiral Louis had been 
detached with ſeveral ſhips trom the 
fleet off Cadiz, and ſuppeſed that 
the force had been, in conſequence, 
reduced to about twenty fail of the 
line, it not having tranſpired that a 
reinforcement had arrived ſhortly 


after Admiral Louis's departure. — 


Lord Nelſon had been appriſed of 
the inſtructions which Villeneuve 
had received, and of his intention to 
obey them. His lordſhip was, there- 
fore, thoroughly prepared to meet 
the enemy. On the other hand, the 
commanders in chief of the combined 
fleet having learnt that the hero of 
the Nile commanded the blockading 
ſquadron, were fully ſenſible of the 
kind of reception they would meet 
ſhould he fall in with them, and 
therefore, it is preſumed, had con- 
{ulted upon all the means neceſſary 
for a vigorous defence. It was not 
pollible that two fleets could meet 
on more equal terms with reſpect to 
preparation. | | 
At the commencement of the ac. 
tion our ſhips contelted with each 
other, as far as was conſiſtent with 
the preſervation of order, the honour 
to get firſt engaged. The Victory did 
not fire a {hot until ſhewas cloſe along- 
ſide the Santiſlima Trinidada, when 
the commander in chief ordered ber 
: to 
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to be laſhed to the enemy. As ſoon 
as the men began their work, the 
commander of the Santiſſima Trini— 
dada deſired his men to aſſiſt in laſh. 
ing his ſhip to the Victory. It was 
about two o'clock, when the battle 
was at the hotteſt, that the gallant 
Nelſon received a muſket-ball in his 
breaſt. What was very remarkable, 
it abſolutely penetrated through the 
ſtar which he wore. 

The neareſt parallel to the death 
of Lord Nelſon is that of General 
Wolfe, at the plains of Quebec, who 
died grateful to Heaven, that the 
ſhouts of victory had reached his 
. ears before he was no more, and of 
whom it was juſtly obſerved, that a 
victory with ſuch a loſs, was but too 
dearly gained! If tlie honours of that 
day were ſo profuſely lavithed on a 
young hero, what is not due to this 
veteran—this favourite ot Bellona 
and Neptune, whoſe arm has carried 
terror from ſhore to ſhore, and whoſe 
victories, while they have been the 
moſt brilliant in the annals of naval 
hiſtory, have been the harbingers to 
himſelf of wounds, ſcars, the loſs 
of an eye, an arm, and at length of 
life itſelf. 

We have no parallel inſtance on 
record, in which, with an inferior 
force, ſuch a ſignal victory has been 
gained ; at a crilis like the preſent, 
its effects are incalculable; it has 
deſtroyed the grand fleet of the 
enemy; Ireland and England are alike 
ſecured from any invalion, nnder the 
united maritime ſtrength of France 
Spain, and Holland. The moſt ſnc- 
cefsfui exploits of our greateſt naval 
commanders aſſume only a retaz/ form 
when compared with this e 
importation of the men of war of our 
enemies. Twenty fail of the line 
captured, is of itſelf a grand fleet, 
and when added to thoſe which the 
hero of the Nile took in previous 
actions, they warrant us in all-rting, 
that he has exceeded, in number of 
captures, as he has done in the bril- 
lancy of his achievements, all the 
illuſtrious men that have preceded 
him: and it is not too much to ha- 
zard an opinion, that in the death 
of this terror ofthe ocean, the enemy 
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will ſee an equivalent for the ſignal 
and unprecedented defeat they have 
endured, 

As if England's proweſs by ſea 
ſhould counterbalance the tempo- 
rary victory of Bonaparte by land, 
this great and deciſive victory took 
place on the 21ſt of October, 18085, 
immediately after the defeat of the 
Auſtrians, under General Mack, by 
the French, near Ulm, It happens 
but to few to die on the bed of glory, 
and covered with laurels; to lefs 
ſtill does it happen, to make their 
laſt victory their greateſt: this was 
reſerved for the illuſtr.ous Nelſon, 
whoſe grateful country will not full 
to canonize his remains with the 
higheſt honours, while it embalms 
his memory with its tears! 

In tracing this illuſtrious mariner, 
from the ardour of his boyiſh days 
to the active magnanimity with 
which he cloſed his glorious life, 
the mind muſt be dazzled with the 
brilliant variety of his actions in 
every part of it. What danger has 
he not encountered? What h-riſhip 
has he not ſuffered? What obſtacle 
has he not ſubdued? What climate 
has he not endured? What ſeas has 
he not ſailed? What ſervice has he 
not performed? What duty has he 
left undone? When it was his rank 
to obey, he had the confidence of 
his commanders: when he was ad- 
vanced to command, he had the en- 
thuſiaſm of thoſe who obeyed him. 
The ſame promptitude of thought 
and reſource; the ſame rapid move. 
ment, the ſame application of the 
beſt poſſible means to the ends he 
had in view, whether at the inſtant 
or in expectation, ſeemed equally to 
operate in his mind, and to animate 
his genius in every ſituation, and all 
the extraordinary emergencies of his 
profeſſional life. 

To that unexampled accumula. 
tion of honours, which Lord Nelſon 
has provided for himſelf and his 
country, no addition is now left for 
the latter to make, but the magni. 
ficent ſolemnities of interment, the 
ſtately ſepulchre, the proud infcrip. 
tion, and the eternal name. The 
nation, alas! muſt now weave the 
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cypreſs with the laurel; and while 
ſhe prepares her eulogy, the tear will 
gliſten in the eye of glory. 

Lord Nelſon having no children 
by the lady whom he married in 
1787, Frances Woolward Neſbitt, the 
widow of Dr. Neſbitt, of Nevis, he 
procured the titles of Baron and Viſ- 
count to deſcend to the collateral 
branches of his family. He is there- 
fore ſucceeded in his titles by the 
Rev. Dr. William Nelſon, Vice-Dean 
of Canterbury. And his majeſty, in 
conformity to the wiſhes of the fa- 
mily, has made a change in the titles 
2s follows. 
 WRrirtFEHALL, Nov. 9.— His ma- 
jeſty has been pleaſed to grant to the 
Rev. William Nelſon, D. D. now 
Lord Nelſon, brother and heir to 
the late Lord Nelſon, brother and 
Heir to the late Lord Viſcount Nel- 
ſon, who, after a ſeries of tranſcend- 
ant and heroic ſervices, fell glori- 
ouſly on the 21ſt of October luſt, in 
the moment of brilliant and deciſive 
victory, the dignity of a Viſcount 
and Earl of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by the 


POETRY, 


Ox PATRIOTISM, 
[ Concluded from p. 138, ] 
WO active principles, we find, 

Excite the valour of mankind ; 
Zeal for their country's good inspires 
Heroic souls with martial fires : 
Fanatic visions of the brain ; 
Climb up to Heaven o'er heaps of slain: 
The first of these, man's guardian friend; 
The last, a foul destroying fiend, 
Whose sword determines every creed, 
And wretches must subscribe, or bleed. 
Jews, Christians, Arabs, had their shares 
In these destructive holy wars: 
With pions zeal, these sons of grace, 
How have they thinn'd the human race! 

Beneath the fervid solar ray 

Long time Arabia torpid lay, 
Till her Great Prophet, with the sword 
And Koran, latent vigour stirr'd, 
Fnthusiastic spirit breath'd 
In Ismael's offspring. and bequçath'd 
Intrepid valour.—gBarren sauds 
No louger hold the fearless bands, 
They issue forth in numocrons swarius; 
The world's too little for their arms. 
Fierce energy each breast x ervades, 
While Paradise and black-ey'd mnids 
Edge their keen swords; they held the rod 
Against the enemies of God; | 
And think it right that zone &honld lige 
But such as perfect faith recuive, 


names, ſtiles, and titles, oft F/i/count 
Merton and Earl Nelſon, of Trafalgar, 
and of Merton, in the county of Surry, 
the ſame to deſcend to the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten; and 
in default thereof, to the heirs male 
ſucceſſively of Suſanne, wife of Tho. 
mas Bolton, Eſq. and Catherine 

wife of, George Matcham, Eſq. ie 
ters of the late Lord Viſcount Nelſon. 

Admiral Collingwoad's conduct 
has obtained the ſulleſt approbation; 
and diſpatches were ſent off by the 
Acaſta, containing a commiſſion, 
which appoints him to the command 
of the ſhips in the Mediterranean, 
with the ſame powers that Lord Nel, 
ſon had. His majeſty has alſo been 
pleaſed to grant him the digmty of 
a Baron of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by the 
name, ſtile, and title, of Baron Cal. 
lingwood, of Caldburne and Heth - 
poole, in the county of Northumber- 
land, 

5 A portrait of Lord Nelfon 
accompanied No. 79, of this Maga- 
zine, a few copies of which remain 
at the publiſher's. 
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Fanatic zeal in torrents pours 

From Persia's realms to Western shores, 

The hairy sxvages advance 

Through Africa and Spain to France 

How could a prostrate world oppose, 

Such hosts of formidable foes ? 

Invincible all arnncs grow 

When timid mortals think 'em so. 

Azainst this force Charles Martel stood, 

And anxious for the public good, 

His nervous arm and daring soul 

Shew'd hau true patriots might control 

Intruding miscreants ; and become 

Pro'-ctags of all Christendom. 

Great champion! blest with honest fame, 

Preserver of the Christian name! 

His well-coucerted bold attack 

With slaughter drove their armies back; 

They saw their mighty chicttam fall, 

Brave Abderame, the sou of all: 

Each emir now for power contends, 

Thev turn their swords against their friends, 

A wild dismrderly retreat 

Proclaim'd their weakness and defeat. 
Examples of such tervent zeal, 

Exerted for the commonweal, 

In every bosom sbauld excite 

"Phe spirit to maintain our right, 

When pressing daugers, and alarms 

Call tarth the viconr of our arms; 
uit od firmaes: let us show, 

Ji curb a spiteful en ious for, 


Whose 
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Whose banful pride, to snatch a crown, 
Would turn whole nations upside down; 
And in the highest order place 

The vilest of the human race. 

This property experience finds 

In states, and fluids of those kinds 
Which fermentations strongly move, 
The dregs will rise and float above. 

Historie records have not shown 
A constitution like our own ; 

Where equal government and laws 

Protect, in every righteons cause, 

The meanest subject of the state 

From ** oppressions of the great: 

And all such liberties enjoy 

As tend not others to annoy. 

A virtuous monarch on the throne; 

His people's interests are bis own. 

Staunch Volunteers, a glorious band ! 

Defend and dignify the Tand : 

By then tis early understood 

Their ewn's involv'd in public good. 

What state so well can recompense 

A strenuous well-combin'd defence t 

Blest island! favour'd of the skies! 

Sav'd from thy own rash policies! 

Not by the triuumphs—but defeats 

Of grasping fierce Plantagenets: 

For, had their prosp'rous arms acquir'd 

The Gallic realms, so much desir'd, 

"The seat of empire, by the chance 

Of war, would be transferr'd to France: 
zritons, intrepid more than we, 
Would conquer their own liberties : 

Like France, who freedom thought to gain, 
But forg'd an execrable chain!“ 

The writer of this sketch maintains 
That, whilst three mild auspicious reigns 
Have blest his life, pure loyalty 
Sclt-love and patriotism agrea 
He dedicates a feeble page, 

The product of declining age, 
To gallant spirits, prompt to bring 
Aid to their Country, Fricuds, and King. 


NELSON. 


HE Muses weep for NRLSON ; Sorrow 
bears 
Along it's silent stream their sacred tears: 
But ah! for #us the drop bedews their eye, 
That glory now has plac'd his tame so high, 
"Their praise diving can add no trophies 
more, 
They cannot celebrate,thongh they deplore. 


HE News given upon slender authority 
in our last has been confirmed Ulm 
has capitulated—General Mack has been 
taken prisoner, and his army has been an- 
nihilated—but no general battle has taken 
lace. We proceed to an analysis of the 
mtelligence contained in the French papers 
Since received. 
The last bulletin (the 4th) of which our 
readers were in possession before the arri- 


Val of these papers, brought down the ope- 
rations of the two armies to the action at 


Guntzbargh; Genera! Mack had then 
taken up @ position at Ulm. Bonaparte's 


great object was to force the Austrians to 
evacuate the right bank of the Danube, 
and concentrate themselves ou the left 
bank at Ulm and the environs.—Yc<t after 


the action of Guntzburgh the Austrians 


still maintained themselves upon the Iller, 
and their line extended to Memmingen, 
their left being at Ulm, and their right at 
Memmingen. 

Whilst the divisions under Marshals Ney 
and Lasnes pressed closer towards Ulm, 
Marshal Soult marched against the Aus- 
trian left wing at Memmingen. He arrived 
before the town on the 14th, and summon- 
ed it to Surrender, After some negocia - 
tion the summons was complied with, and 
the garrigon, consisting of nine battalions 
and ten pieces of cannon, surrendered. 
Soult immediately pushed on to Biberach 
and Ochsenhausen, to cut off the Austrians 
retreat by that road. He reached Biberach 
on the morning of the 15th. Meanwhile 
General Mack endeavoured to clear the 
enemy from the environs of Ulm. On the 
12th a sortie was made against Dupont's 
division, which occupied Albeck, on the 
left of the Danube 5000 French, accord- 
ing to the French accounts, successfully 
resisted 25,000 Austrians, and took 1500 

risoners. Ulm was then invested. Whilst 
Soult was attacking Memmingen, Marshal 
Ney closed more upon Ulm, and passing 
the bridge over the Danube, attacked the 
Position of Elchingen, a little above Ulm. 
A very warm action took place, but the 
Austrians, inferior in numbers, were at 
length obliged to fall back to the entrench- 
ments of Ulm, with the loss of 3000 men 
taken prisoners.—Lasnes division, at the 
same time, occupied the heights which 
command the plain, and Marmont posted 
himself at the bridge of Unterkiccher and 
Oberkirch, at the confluence of the Iller 
with the Danube. It seems, on the 14th, 
to have been determined by the Austrians 
in Ulm, that whilst part of the army 
Should remain in and occupy the attention 
of the enemy at Ulm, the remainder, and 
probably the greater -part, under Prince 
Ferdinand, should attempt to effect its 
escape. 

The Fifth bulletin says, that in the night 
of the 14th, he marched towards Biberach 
—if that be the fact, he soon abandoned 
his intention of attempting his retreat that. 
way, having probably received the account. 
of Seult's division having taken Memmin=- 
gen, and being on his march fur Bibcrach. 

The Sixth bulletin says, that instead of 
proceeding southward to the Tyrol, he took 
a northerly course to Aalen, to join Hohen- 
zollern's division. Murat's division was 
sent in pursuit of him, and came up with 
the rear of Werneck'sdivisionat Langenau. 
A sbarp action took place, in which the 
Austrians lost 3000 men made prisoners. 
Murat then proceeded to Heidenheim, and 
Lasnes to Aalen and Nordlingen, The 
heavy baggage and waggons considerably 
retarded the retreat of the Austrians, On 
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the 17th Murat came up with them at 
Neresbeim, and an action took place, in 
which the Austrians lost 1000 men.—On 
the 18th the French overtook Werneck's 
division, Surrounded it, and forced it to 
capitulate. The reserve artillery and bag- 
age of the Austrians were also surrendered 
by capitulation. Murat continued to pur- 
sue Prince Ferdinand, who threw himself 
into the Prussian territory, and took the 
road to Nuremberg with 1000 horse and 
some artillery—Murat headed him, which 
brought on an action on the road between 
Furth and Nuremberg on the 21st. All the 
Austrian artillery and baggage were taken. 
On the night of the 21st Murat lay at Nu- 
remberg, where he remained on the 22d to 
rest himself. In his pursuit from Albech 
to Nuremberg, he is said to have taken 
1500 waggons, and 16,000 men, including 
Werneck's division. Prince Ferdinand, 
however, succeeded in making his escape. 
But to return to the operations against 
Ulm.—All the debouches of Ulm having 
been occupied by the 15th, Bonaparte ap- 
peared before it, and preparations were 
made to storm the entrenchments. The 
Austrian general, Prince of Lichtenstein, 
was then sent for by Bonaparte, who ex- 
pressed his wishes that the town would 
capitulate, for if he took it by storm, he 
should be under the necessity of acting as 
he did at Jaffa, where the whole garrison 
was put to the sword. The Prince required 
that the officers and soldiers shonld be at 
liberty to return to Austr1a.—Bonaparte 
after some objection agreed to the request, 
provided Prince Ferdinand would — 
Himself that they should not serve again 
till exchanged. — The Prince reptied, that 
Prince Ferdinand was no longer in Ulm. 
On the tith Ulm surrendered by capitula- 
tion; but the surrender was not to take 
place, if by midnight on the 25th October, 
an Austrian or Russian army should appear 
before it capable of raising the blockade. 
But in the mean time the French were to 
be put in posscssion of one of the gates of 
Ulm and the bridge over the Danube, 
which was, in fact, tantamount to a surren- 
der of the town before the 25th. Yet Bona- 
arte's determination was not to wait so 
2 was necessary to lead on Mack 
step by s:cp—he proposes ſirst to give the 
Austrians till the 25th, an offer which he 
thought would be conceived by Muck to be 
a very generons one, but he couples that 
offer with the demand of a gate and a 
bridge which afforded him an immediate 
entrance into the town. No s0oner, how- 
ever, has he got the demand complicd 
with, than he sends for Mack en the 79th, 
and makes him censent to a second capitu- 
lation, which entirely does away the con- 
dition grantcd in the first. And upon what 
ground does Mack accede to this second? 
Merely upon Berthicr's assurance that the 
Austriaus are on the other side of the Inu; 
that Lannes is pursting Prince Ferdinan:' ; 


that Werneck bits capitulated, and that 


there is no possibility of succour reaching 


Uln. It that were so, is it not obvious 
what Mack ought to have replied? He 
ought to have said, © Then there can be no 
danger or objection to your waiting till the 
day originally proposed by you, the 25th 
October.” Besides, ought he not to have 
seen that the French wished to get posses- 
sion of Ulm sooner, that they might send 


off more troops after Prince Ferdinana, + 


and to the Inn. Mack, however, consented 


to a sccond capitulation and evacuated - 


Ulm on the 20th. 

Such was the result of the operations 
against Ulm. Meanwhile Bernadotte pur- 
sued Kienmayer, and on the 15th ult. 
pushed his advanced posts to Wasserbourg 
aud Hang, on the road to Braunau, and 
took some prisoners. 

The Fourteenth and Fiftcenth bulletins 
are dated from Braunau, on the Inn, which 
was occupied by Lannes, on the 29th of 
October. On the foliowing day Bernadotte 
entered Saltzburgh. These columns com- 
posed the left and right wings of the French 
army. They had advanced their out-posts, 
the left particularly, a considerable way 


into the Hereditary States, and their centre. 


appeared to be moving forward to support 
them. 

The snccezses of the French in Germany 
have produced great rejoicings at- Paris, — 
Bonaparte has sent 40 stand of colours to 
the senate, which in return, has sent a 


deputation to compliment him. — The result 


AH the operations in Germany is, that ot 
100,000 men, of whom Mack's army con- 
sisted, 60,000, Bonaparte says in his Pro- 
clamation to his troops, have been taken 
prisoners, besides 200 pieces of cannon, 
90 stand of colours, and all the Austrian 
Generalz—and that not more than 15,000 
escaped, 

Norv. 29,—After a long interval, more im- 
portant intelligence was yesterday receivedt 
from France, It was brought by a Swelish 
vessel, the Oden, Captain Kitterstrom 
from Cherburgh, which touched at Dover, 


She left Cherburgh on the 25th. Captain 


Eitterstrom brought Paris papers of a date 
so late as the 2tst, but he dal not bring a 
perfect set. For this reason there are 
some important chasms im the information 
received. 

All the sangaine hopes entortained here, 
that Bonaparte had received a check, arc 
unfounded. As far as the French ofttcial 
accounts go, the retreat of the Austrian 
army was very precipitate indeed; ail the 
advance of the French fron the Inn tc 
Vienna, was a very rapid march. The 
Austrians were pursued with such rapidity, 
that they never had time to rally, or to 
make any eftcctual resistance. It was 


thought that at Moelk some stand would be 
made, but, after an action at Amstetten, 
on this side of that place, the details of 
which have not arrived, the French ad- 
vanced without interruption. The Rus- 
zlans crogcl the Danube to. Krews ; for 

. 1tar. 
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Far, it is said, of being cut off by the 
corps of Marshal Mortier, which is said to 
be on the left Bank of the Danube, and 
might have cut off the communication be- 
tween the Russlans advancing through 
Moravia, and the corps already with the 
Austrians. 

To endeavour to analyze the different 
bulletins, so as to discover the numbers of 
the killed, wounded, and prisoners, when 
the French are the reporters, would bz 
frivolous. It is enough that there sceins no 
reason to doubt that the cuemy must long, 
ere now, have been in possession of the 
Austrian Capital. The preceding five bul- 
Ictins (the fifteenth being the last received 
in England) mention various details of a 
chace, rather than that of an army par- 
suing another army in force; but the 21st, 
which is dated from Moelk, leaves no hope 
whatever that Vicnna could be saved. 

The bulletin dated from that pl: ce, on 
the 10th, says, that on the Sth Murat had 
arrived at St. Hypolita, or St. Polten, 
which is not above 30 miles from Vienna, 
and corps of his army were advancing to— 
wards that place, 

In the Paris news and letters from Stras- 
burgh, of the 15th, it is stated that Bona- 
parte had entered Vienna. Another ac- 
count says, that he had not then entered 
it, but waited to make his svlemin entree, 
We have no doubt, indeed, that about the 
12th, Vienna was in possession of the 
French; and that Bonaparte was then at 
Moelk, not 30 miles from Vienna. 

Besides the vague and imperfect details 
of military affairs, which however but to0 
certainly prove the deteats of the Auxtri- 
ans, there are reports that the Emperor of 
Zermanv, finding all his eflorts vain, had 
sued for Peace. 

As to the reports of a Congress at Mu— 
nich, we apprehend it is founded solely 
upon the mission of Haugwitz, The Paris 
papers know nothing on the snbject, and 
eopy the German journalists. But whether 
there was to be a Congress, or, indeed, 
whether Bonaparte would at all accept the 
mediation, must have been utterly an- 
known in Germany at the time the Con- 
gross is so confidently spoken of. Bona- 
parts must have been at. Vienna some days 

etore Haugwitz could even sce him.— 
Haugwitz did not leave Berlin till the1lth, 
so that all the stories of a Congress at Mu- 
nich are ridiculous. Bonaparte will not 
nezociate till he has beaten Austria. The 
Prussiau mediation, when the eraperor sues, 
as he probably must, is out of season. If 
Prussia had been inclined to act, she should 
have acted svoner. Bonaparte, a conqueror 
at Vienna, will refer Haugwitz to one of 
the lords of his bed- chamber. If he finds 
his situation Citical, he will employ the 
same mediatian to procure him a retreat; 
but as far as we yet sec, Bonaparte is not 
obliged to yield from necessity. The cau- 
tious policy of Prussia, if she was well-in- 
elized, has lost the opportuuity, 


We wish we could have found some- 
thing of the advance of the second Russian 
army, but nothing is said of it, 

The campaign nas been opened in Italy, 
but with nothing like the same svcevss 
as in Germany.--We hear nothing of any 
battles in the Italian Tyrol, nor of the 
Storming of the Austrian carp at Rove» 
rid-—bnt a bulletin from the army of 


Italy states, that on the 18th ult. an at 


tack was made on the bridge of the old 
castle of Verona; the wall which blocked 
up the bridge in the milde was battered 
down, and twenty-tour companies of licht. 
troops, with the first division, crossed tor 
the other side of the Adige. The Austrians 
fought with the utmost obstineey till dark. 
The bulletin adds, that thev were driven 
from all their positions, and lost 1500 Killed 
am! wounded, and as many prisoners. The 
third bulletin is dated from Vago, and cons 
tains an account of what Massena de- 
Seribes to be a general action, in which he 
boasts to have taken 3500 prisoners The 
bene of the action was almost on the 
banks of the Adige, and towards the centre 
of the Austrian position. Mavsena had bern 
Since jometl by St. Cyr, from the Neapolitan 
States ; and, in his fourth attack, à column 
of 6009 wen, which had been separated 
trom the Archduke's army, was obliged to 
lay down their arms, at the very gates of 
Verona, on the 2d of November, This co- 
lumn, says the Moniteur, “ had come 
down from the mountains, and intended 
falling on the rear of the army. Three 
hundred men of the 224 regiment, of light, 
wtautry stopped them during an hour, and 
having been reinforced by tifteen hundred 
men, they compelled the colamn of the 
enemy, six thousand strong, and a qua- 
d ron of hussars, to lay down their arms.“ 
The head- quarters of Massena had been 
alvanced to Montebello, between Verona 
and Vicenza: the Archduke Charles had 
retrogaded to avoid being turned; but to 
what distance is not mentioned. The two 
armies had been seventeen days in pre- 
sence of each other, and no action of any 
consequence appears to have taken place 

in all that time, | 
In consequence of a note remitted on the 
14th of October by Ba:zm Hardenberg tv 
Duroc and Laforest, a French courier ar- 
rived at Berlin on the 26th, with the reply 
of Bonaparte. He peremptorily demand 
ed © that Prussia should declare herself 
categorically, for or agaimst him.” After 
communicating this insolent demand to 
the Emperor Alexander, then at Bertin, the 
cabinet of Berlin returned an answer, in 
which it proſessedits inchnation to maintain 
peace with France, upon the following con- 
ditions :—* That Naples should beevacuat- 
ed by the Freuch troops; that the treaty of 
Luneville should be executed to its full ex- 
tent; that Switzerland and Holland should 
bedeclaredindependent; and that the regal 
dignity of Italy should ve tor everseparated 
irom the imperial diguity of France,” It 
Laces 
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these propositions were acceded to, Russia 
ised to evacuate Corfu : but if they 
were rejected, the Prussian army would 
commence its operations. 
Lord Harrowby arrived at Hamburgh on 
the Sth of November, and on the following 
day was to pursue his journey to Berliu. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 

Dispaiches from Vice-admiral Collingunod, 
. Commander in Chief of lus Majesty's Ships 
and Vessels off Cadiz. Vuryalus, off Cape 
Traſulgar, Oct. 22, 1805. 

The ever-to-be-lamented death of Vice- 
admiral Lord Vicount Nalson, who in the 
late conflict with the enemy fell in the 
hour of victory, leaves to me the duty of 
mforming my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, that on the 19th iustaut, it was 
communicated to the commander in chief, 
from the ships watching the motions of the 
enemy in Cadiz, that the combined fleet 
had put to sea; as they sailed with light 
winds westerly, his lordship concluded 
their destination was the Mediterrancan, 
and immediately made all sail for the 
Streights' entrance, with the British squa- 
dron, consisting of twenty-seven ships, three 
of them sixty-fours, where his lordship 
was informed, by CapfainBlackwood (whose 
vigilance in watching, and giving notice of 
the enemy's movements, has been highly 
meritorions), that they had not yet passed 
the Streights. 

On Monday the 21st instant, at day-light, 
when Cape Tratalvar bore E. by S. about, 
seven leagues, the enemy was discovered 
Six or seren miles to the castward, the wind 
about west, and very light; the commander 
in chief immediately made the signal for 
the fleet to bear up in two columns, as they 
are formed in order of sailing; a mode of 
attack his lordship had previeusly dircet- 
ed, to avoid the inconvenience and delay 
in forming a line of battle in the usual 
manner. The enemy's line consisted of 
rhirty-three ships (of which cighteen were 
French, and fifteen Spanish), commanded 
in Chief by Admiral Villeneuve: the Spa- 
mards, under the direction of Gravina, 
wore, with their heads to the northward, 
and formed their line of battle with great 
olosenoss and correctness; but as the mode 
of attack was unusual, so the strueture of 
their line was new ; it formed a crezcent, 
eonvexing to leeward, so that, in leading 
down to their centre, I bad both their ran 
and rear abaft the beam; betore the tire 
opened, every alternate ship was about a 
cable's length to windward of her second a- 
head and a-stern, forming a kind of double 
line, and appeared, when on their beam, to 
leave a very little interval between them; 
amd this without cruwding their ships. 
Admiral Villeneure was in the Bucentaure, 


in the centre, and the Prince of ASturiase 


bore Gravina's flag in the rear, but the 
French and Spanish ships were mixed with+ 
out any apparent regard to order of nati- 
anal 3 


As the mode of our attack had been pres 
vicusly determined on, and communicated 
to the Hag-officers and captains, few sig- 
nals were necessary, and none were made, 
except to direct close order as the lines 
bore: down. Og 

The commander in chief, in the Victory, 
le4 the weather column, and the Royal 
Sovereign, which bore my flag, the lee, 

The atm began at twelve o'cleck, by 
the leading ships of the columns breaking 
through the enemy's line, the commander 
in chief about the tenth ship from the van, 
the sceond in command about the twelfth 
from the rear, leaving the van of the enc- 
my wvnoccupied ; the succeeding ships 
breaking through, in all parts, astern of 
their leaders, and engaging the enemy at 
the muzzlus of their guns; the conflict was 
Severe; the enemy's ships were fought 
with a gallantry highly hownurable to their 
othcers ; but the attack on them was irrexistibles 
and it pleased the Almighty Disposer of all 
eyents to grant his majesty's arms a com- 
plete and glorious victory. About three 
P. M. many of the enemy's ships having 
struck their colours, their line gave way 
Admiral Gravina, with ten ships, joining 
their frigatcs to leeward, stood towards 
Cadiz. The five headmost. ships in their 
van tacked, and standing to the southward, 
to windward- of the British linc, were ens 
gaged, and the sternmost of them taken; 
the others went oft, leaving to his majesty's 
squadron nineteen ups of the line (of which 
two are first rates, the Santissima Trinidad 
and the Santa Anna,) with three flag-ofti- 
cers, viz. Admiral Villeneuve, the com- 
mander m chief; Don Iguatio Maria d' Ali- 
va, vice-admiral, and the Spanish rear- 
admiral, Dom Baltazar Hidalgo Cisneros. 

After such a victory, it may appear un- 
necessary to enter into encommms on the 
particular parts taken by the several com- 
manders ; the conclusion says more on the 
subject than I have language to express; 
the spirit which animated) all was the same: 
when all exert themselves zeulously in 
their country's service, all dexerve that 
their high merits should stand recorded ; 
aud never was high merit more ConSpicus 
ons than in the battle J have described. 

The Achille (a French 74), after having 
surrendered, by some mismanagement © 
the Prenchmen, took fire and blew up; tuo 
hundred of her men were saved by the ten- 
ders. 

A eircumstance occurred during the ac- 
tion, which so strongly marks the mvinct- 
ble spirit of British scamen, when engaging 
the enemies of their country, that Jcuan- 
not resist the pleasure I have in meking it. 
known to their Lordships; the Temeraire 
was boarded by accident, or design, by a 
French ship on one side, and a Spaniard on 
the other; the contest was vigorous, but, 
in the end, the combined ensigus were: 
torn from the poop, and the British hoisted 
in their places, 

Such a battle could not be fought with- 
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gut sustaining a great loss of men. I have 
mot only to lament, in common with the 
British navy, and the British nation, m the 
fall of the commander in chief, the loss of 
a hero, whoge name will be immortal, 
and his memory ever dear to his country ; 
but my heart is rent with the most poig- 
nant grief for the death of a friend, to 
whom, by many vears intimacy, and a 
perfeet knowledge of the virtues of his mind, 
which inspired ideas superior to the com- 
mon race of men, 1 was bound by the 
strongest ties of affection ; a grief to which 
even the glorious occason in which he fell, 
does not bring the consolation, which per- 
haps it ought : his lordship received a mus- 
ket-ball in his left breast, about the mid- 
dle of the action, and sent an officer to 
me immediately with his last farewell; and 
goon after expired. 

I have also to lament. the loss of those 
excellent officers, Captains Duff, of the 
Mars, and Cooke, of the Bellerophon; I 
have yet heard of no others. 

Having thus detailed the proceedings of 
the fleet on this occasion, I beg to congra- 
culate their lordships on a victory, which, I 
hepe will add a ray to the glory of his ma- 
zesty's crown, and be attended with public 
'benefit to dur country. 

C. COLLING WOOD, 
From Lord Collingwood to Wim, Marsden, Hg. 
dated on-board the Queen, off Trafalgar, 

Nov. 4, 1805. 

Sts, On the 28th ult. I informed you of 
the proceedings of the squadron to that, 
time. 'The weather continuing very bad, 
the wind blowing from the S. W. the squa- 
cron not in a sitaation of safety, and sce- 
ing little prospect of getting the captured 
ships off the land, and great risk of some 
them getting into port, I determined no 
longer to delay the destroving them, and 
o get the squadron out of the deep bay. 
The extraordinary exertions of Captain 
Capel, however, saved the French Strft;ure ; 
ant his ship the Phorhe, together with the 
Donegal, Captain Malcolin, afterwards 
brought out the Hand. Indeed, nothing 
van excecd the perseverance of all the of- 
ficors employed in this service. Captain 
Hope rigged and snecerded m bringing out, 
the/{deſorso,all of which T hope have arrived 
safe at Gibraltar. For the rest, sir, I in- 
close you a list of all the enemy's flew 
which were in the action, and how they 
are disposed of, which, I believe, is perfectly 
correct. [Of this list we shall only give 
the abstract.] 

Sent to Qlibraitar .;.... cee 
CITI ¼˙½mqq . 5 16 
tn Cadiz, wrecks 6, serviecutle 3, 
Escaped [5incetaken by vir R. Strachan] 4 


Total cs 


informed you in my letter of. the 28th, 
that the remnant of the enemy's fleet came 
out a second time to endeavour, in the bag 


weather, to cut off some of the hulks, when 
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the Rayo was dismasted, and fell into our 
hands; she afterwards parted her cable, 
went on-$hore, and was wrecked. The In- 
domptable, one of the same squadron, was 
also driven on-shore, wrecked, and her 
crew perished. 

The Santa Anna and Alegeziras being 
driven near the shore of Cadiz, got such 
assistance as has enabled them to get in; 
but the ruin of their fleet is as complete as 
could be expected, under the circumstances 
of üghting them close to their own shore. 
Had the battle been in the occan, still fewer 
would have escaped. Twenty sail of the 
line are taken or destroyed; and of those 
which got in, not more than three are in a 
repairable state for a length of time. 

Roar-admiral Louis, in the Canopus, who 
had been detached with the Queen, Spen- 
cer, and Tigre, to complete the water, &c. 
of these ships, and to see the convoy iu 
safety a certain distance up the Mediter- 
ranean, joined me on the 30th. 

In clearing the captured ships of pri- 
soners, I found so many wounded men, that 
to alleviate human misery as much as was 
in my power, I sent to the Marquis de So- 
lano, Governor-general of Andalusin, to 
offer him the wonnded to the care of their 
country, on receipts being given: à propo- 
sal which was received with the greatest. 
thankfulness, not only by the governor, but 
the whole country resounds with expres- 
sions of gratitude. I'wo French frigatcs 
were sent out to receive them, with a pro- 
per officer to give receipts, bringing with 
them all the English who had been wrecked 
in several of the ships, and an offer from the 
Marquis de Solana, of the use of their hos- 
pitals for our wounded, pledging the he- 
nour of Spain for their being careful'y at- 
tended. I have ordered most of the Spanish 
prisoners to be released; the officer on pa- 
role ; the men for receipts given, an a con- 
dition that they do not serve in war, by seu 
or land, until exchanged. 

In Abstract of the Hille and Wounded on- 
board the reshective Ships compos'ing the 
British Squadron under the command of the 
Might Flonourahle Ie mira Ford Vis- 
count Nelson, in the Action of the . of 
October, 1805, off Cape Trafalgar, with the 
Combined Fleets of France and Spun, 
Victory —+ oflicers, 3 petty oftiecrs, 22 

boamen, and 18 marines, killed; + oflieers, 

3 petty offticors, 59 scamen, and 9 marinus, 

wounded, Total 132. 

Ioyal Sorereign—5 officers, 2. petty a- 
ſicers, 29 scamen, and 1:3 marine, killed; 
3 offtecrs, 5 petty uHtncers, 70 8enMmen, ang 
16 marincs, wounded. Total 141. 

Brikmma--1 otheer, 8 $camen, and ma. 
rine, killed; 1 officer, 1 putty oflicer, {57 
Seamen, and 7 marines, wonded. Total 57, 

Temerare—; oiticers, 1 petty officer, 3.5 
Seamen, ant $ marines, killed; 5 office, 
2 pettv olticers, 50 scameu, aud 12 marines, 
wounded. Total 123. 

„ine. Ne, 

Neppric—l0 scamcn, led; 1 pour 9 

er, 


£68 
ficer, 3d seamen, and 3 marines, wounded. 


Tot: il 4 1 
8 SCamen, and 1 marine, 
killed; 1 etlicer, 2 petty officers, 19 sca- 
men, and 4 marines, wounded. Total 33 

Tonnant—not rec: ved. 

Maurs—1 ofhecr, 5 pet tv Officers. IT sca- 
men, amd marines, killed; 4 officers, 5 
petty oftivers, 44+ $CAMeN, and 16 marines, 
wounded, Total 98. 

Hela ohο —2 officers, I pe tty Officer, 
do samen, and 4 marines, killed; 2 officers, 
& petty olficors, 97 zeamen, and 20 mariucs, 
wounded. Total 150. 

Minotaur") Damen, killed; 1 officer, 

petty officer, 17 geamen, and 3 — 
wounds d. Totai 25. 

Ievenge—2 petty officers, 18 scamen 
and 8 warines, killed ; 4 oflicers, 38 &ca- 
men, and v marines, wounded. Total 79 

(00: e 2 othce Is, ! Seaman, killed 5 
2 officers, 4 £e:nwn, wounded. Total 19, 
Lat iat n Seamen, and 2marines, kil- 
ed; petty ofticer, 17 amen, and 4+ ma— 
e 85 wounded, Tot: i] 26. 

dar —2 seamen, kilied; 9 
wonnded, Total 11. 

Ornon--l scaman, killed; 2 petty officers, 
7 Saunen, aud + inarines, wounded, La- 
tal 24. 

Agamemm⅛m m2 scamen, killed ; 7 Sca- 
men, wounded. Total 9. 

Shurlinte - Seamen, killed; ! officer, 2 
petty officers, 16 875 zamen, and 1 marine, 
Wound: >, Total 2 

Afſricu-—12 SEamen. and 6 marines, bil- 
ted 3 2 office CIS, 5 pc 17 y officers, 30 SCAULCH, 
nd. 7 marines, "wewaded, Total 62, 

Be.leisle—?2 office rs, 1 petty officer, 22 
Lamien, and 8 marine s, killed; 5 officer "Þ 
2 3% LL tlie. rs, 6+: Semen, nud 19 marines $, 
anda Total 126. 

Coloss5—1 officer, 31 scamen, and 8 ma- 
vines, killed; 5 offteers, 9 petty officer 
115 Scanen, "aud 31 marines, wound: Sx 
Total 200. 

Acially * petty « 2 r, 6 seamen, au 
G marin 25 killed; 4 officers, 4 petty of- 
fioers, { oh SCAINCH, and 14 marines, wound. 
Total 7% 

[a — —2 samen, killed; 


samen, 


wound d. "Total 6. 
Frefſteu. scannen, and 1 Ek 11- 
tell; 1 petry other, 6 seamen, and 1 ma- 


rine, wountk d. Total 17. 

Deſence- seamen, aud 3 marines, kil- 
det; 23 scamen, and Q marines, wounded, 
11 tal 36. 

Thinterer—2 scamen, and 2 marines, 
Fitle:!; 2 petty atioe- rs, 9 scumen, and 1 
marine, woungaed, Total 16. 

I gfunce—2 ofhiters, 1 petty officer, 8 
Aminen, and 6 varies, killed; 1 officer, 
4netty officers, 39 scamen, and & marines, 
wonnde J. Total 70. 

Total- 21 ofticers, 25 petty officers, 283 
samen, and 104 marines, killed; 41 of- 
poers, 57 petty oflice 'S, $70 8eamen, and 
Po magncs, woundedd. Total 1587. 

C. COLL INGVW OO. 
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A supplement to the above glorious news 
is the victory obtained by Sir R. Strachan, 
on the 4th of November, which almost 
completes the destruction of the combined 
naval force of the enemy, lately assembled 
at Cadiz. Nineteen of their ships fell into 
gur possession on the 215t. ult. and the cap- 
ture of the four others by Sir R. Strichan, 
es ouly ten remaining of that fleet. 

e ite, Nov. 10. —Capt: un Lord 
mM ittzroy, of his majesty's ship Aotus, 
arrived th. day with a dispatch from Sir 
Richard Strachan, dated off Rochefort 
(listant $0 leagues), the 4th 1ast. giving 
an account of his h: reing n. that day, with 
his majesty*s Ships Cesar, Hero, Courageux, 
aud Namur, with te Re rolutiovaire, Pha- 
nix, Folus, and tho Santa Margarita, fri- 
gutes, under his command, fallen in with 
„French squadron, consisting of four line 
ot-battic $}41ps (Le Formidable, Rear-admi— 
ral tung. Dugnay Trouin, Mont Blang, 
and the Scipion) which had separated tron 
the remains of the Combined Fleet, after 
tie action off Cape Tretalgar, on the 21st 
October; and having engaged them fur 
three-hours and a half, succeeded in cap- 
turing the whole of them. The Mont Blanc 
had 62 killed, and 96 wounded, mostly 
dangerous. The Sei pion, 111 K. led and 
wounded. The French adiniral, Monsieur 
Dananor le Pelley, wounder! ; the captain 
of the Duguay Tron: u kitle d; and second 
Captum wo unded. 
1¹ ae d and Wornded in he Majesty's Shihs 1 

thr Action with the French on le 4th Nov." 
ee. killed, and 25 wounded. 

Hero—10 kill d, and 51 wounded. 
Conragone—t killed, and 13 wounded. 
Namur —} killed, and 8 wounded, 
Saut Marzarita—l killed, ani 1 woundeg, 
Revolutionaire—2 killed, and 6 wounded. 
Ii = killed, and + wounied, 
Ae ohts—3 wounded. 

Toutal-—25 killed, and 111 wounded. 

Judge Johnson was tried in the court c£ 
King's Bench, Nov. 23, for a ibel on the 
government of Ireland, and found guilty.— 
Same d: * Eaward © arl of Powis Ws apr 
pointed tgd-licatenant of Ireland l.—SaniZ 
day died, at Sidmonton, II. ints, Admir. 11 Sir 
Robe rf Kingsmill, Bart. aged 7+ 

A Veoclan: tion has been issue 0 appoint- 
ing a day of General haussgiving A 
Tiarsday the 5th of Decembe rs ava a Pro- 
elamation for farther proroguing the Par - 
lin ment till the 7th of January, 1806. 

Dossalines emperor of Hiyti is dead; 
he is sneceeded by General Christophe. 

Advices from India, recerved Nov. J. 
state, that though the C onvention with the 
Rajah of Rhurtpore has been duly rat! eG, 
this event has not completely dissipated the 
ap] mchosions rexpceting the intentions © 
others of the m: tive powers. The enter- 
prising Holkar is not eutirely sabdaed ; he. 
has bad frequent conferences with 8 eindia 
the object of v hich, it is feared, was thy 
creatiun of a new cunfedera against us. 
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A CHINESE PRINCE of the present 


MANCHOO LA1RCAR RACE. 
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[The annexed Portrait of a CHiNEss PRINCE of the Preſent igning Family is 
intended to be placed in the Fifth Volume of this Work, where a compendious 


Hiſtory of the Chineſe Empire has been given. 


See vol. i. p. 211. ] 


GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT.-—Continued from p. 154. 


EAR the pyramids ſtands the g1- 
| gantic monument of the ſphynx; 
and near Sacarrah are the caves of 
the Egyptian ibis, with thouſands 
of mummies of that venerated bird; 
which ſeems now almoſt loſt to 
Egypt, ſince few modern travellers 
have been able to deſcribe it from a 
living ſubject Theſe caves are on 
the ſouth of the Necropolis, or city 
of the dead, of ancient Memphis, and 
where the tonibs and ſepulchres 
have been highly ornamented and 
filled with mummies, exactly ſimilar 
to thoſe deſcribed at "Thebes. 

By what is related of the cele— 
brated ſiructure, ſituate in the Hera- 
cleotic nome, near Arſinot, and dis. 
tinguiſhed by the name of the Lach- 
rinth, it ſeems to have been defigned 
as a pantheon. of all the Egyptian 
deities that were worſhipped in the 
provinces, and as a place for the ac. 
commodation of the general afſem- 
bly of magiſtracy of the whole na- 
tion, For this reaſon every nome 
had a hall.or palace appropriated to 
itſelf: the whole edifice, according 
to Herodotus, containing twelve. 
Theſe halls were vaulted, and had 
an equal number of doors oppoſite to 
one another, and encompaſſed with 
the ſame wall. This truly magnifi— 
cent building contained no leſs than 
three thouſand chambers, fifteen hun- 
dred of which were ſubterraneous, 
and ſet apart either for the ſepulchre 
of the kings who built the labyrinth, 
or for the abodes of the ſacred cro- 
codiles. Theſe were never ſhown to 
ſtrangers; but Herodotus informs us, 
that he viewed every room in the 
upper part, in which he found ſuffi— 
cient to engage his attention and to 
fill him with aſtoniſhment. Innu— 
merable exits by difterent paſlages, 
and infinite returns, afforded a thou- 
ſand occaſions of wonder, while his 
conductor led him from a fpacious 
hall to a chamber, from thence to a 
private cabinet, and then through 
other paſſages that led to the more 
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ſurnptuous rooms, where the roofs 
and walls were completely incruſted 
with fine- marble, and adorned with 
exquilite ſculptures, The halls were 
ſurrounded with beautiful poliſhed 
columns, and at the termination of 
the labyrinth ſtood a pyramid of two 
hundred and forty feet high, deco. 
rated- with large figures of various 
animals. Other writers have aſſerted 
that this edifice was ſituate in the 
midſt of an immenſe ſquare, and com- 
pletely ſurrounded with buildings ; 
that the porch was of Parian marble, 
the floors paved with vaſt flags, and 
the roof appearing like a canopy of 
ſtone ; that the interior conſiſted of 
the temples of ſeveral deities, and 
galleries that were adorned with a 
profuſion of exquiſite pillars, images 
of the gods, and coloſſal ſtatues of 
the kings; that the paſſages were ſo 
numerous and intricate as to render 
a guide indiſpenſably neceſſary, and 
that ſeveral of the rooms were ſo 
conſtructed, that a noiſe like that of 
thunder reverberated through them 
on opening the doors. Such is the 
general deſcription of this wonderful 
{truEture ; a conſiderable part of the 
ruins of which, it is ſaid, may yet be 
ſeen at the ſouthern. extremity of the 
lake Maris, and thirty miles diſtant 
from the ruins of Arſfinoe. M. Pauw, 
however, is of opinion, that there 1s 
no certainty of thoſe being the re. 
mains of it. 

The lake Meeris or Bathen, called 
by the Turks Birketel-Kerun, is a 
vaſt lake inland, in the province of 
Feyyum or Arſlinot, Herodotus pro- 
nounces this lake the nobleſt and 
moſt wonderful of all the works of 
the Egyptian kings, The ancients 
deſcribed it as meaſuring 3600 ſadia 
in circumference ; but modern tra- 
vellers agree that its breadth does not 
exceed half a league; that it is about 
a day's journey in length, and that its 
circumference is about twelve or ff. 
teen leagues, which will be found ſuf. 


ficiently prodigious when we conſider 
2 that 
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That it was formed by human labour, 
as appeared from two pyramids, 
which, in the time of Herodotus, raiſ- 
ed their heads to the height of three 
hundred feet above water in the cen- 
tre of the lake. This lake in the 
deepeſt part has fifty fathom water: 
it ſtretches from north to ſouth, and 
is fed by water from the Nile by means 
of a channel cut for that purpole. Its 
conſtruction is attributed to a king of 
Egypt called Merris, who formed his 
great deſign for the purpoſe of cor- 
recting the irregularities of the Nile, 
either by preventing the ſtagnation of 
the water in other places to the detri- 
ment of the lands, or by preſerving 
an ample ſupply when the river failed 
in its uſual prolific inundations. An 
iſle, of about one league in eircumfe— 
rence, may be ſtill ſeen in the middle 
of this lake; but no veſtiges are dil- 
cernible of the two pyramids which 
formerly ſtood here; though ſeveral 
ruins of tombs and temples have been 
diſcovered, with large figures of men 
and animals, 

Gizeh, which is conſidered as part 
of the ſcite of ancient Memphis, is a 
large ſtraggling town, where Bona- 
parte erected founderies and manu- 
factories of arms, ammunition, &c. 
It has little of antiquity about it, ex- 
cept the pyramids, Here 3s a palace, 
which was the reſidence of Mourad 
Bey, elegantly furniſhed, and ſituated 
at the extremity of an orange grove, 
by which all its apartments are richly 


' perfumed. Here the oriental luxuries 


exhibit their charms, and fill the ſenſes 
with voluptuous pleaſure. We do 
not here find, indeed, thoſe long al- 
leys which are the pride of the French 
wardens, nor the taſtetul ſerpentine 
walks of the Engliſh, where health 
and appetite are the reward of the ex- 
erciſe required to ſurvey them; but 
in the eaſt, where indolent repoſe 
forms one of the chief luxuries, the 
tents or Kioſks are pitched under the 
thick branches of a clufter of ſyca- 
mores, and open at pleaſure upen a 
fine lawn and tragrant underwood of 
orange and jeſſamine. Gizeh is ſitu— 


.ated on the weſtern fide of this river, 
and nearly oppoſite Cairo, having the 
iſland of Rhoda, or Roudah, almoſt 
in the centre between both. The 


communication is by a bridge of pon- 
toons on each ſide of the iſland, one of 
which communicates with Gizeh, the 
other with Cairo, at fort Ibrahim. 
The old town of Kahira, Forftah, or 
Forſtat, is ſituated a little above, and 
more 1n a line with Gizeh. 

Modern Cairo, or the City of Vic- 
tory, falls much below the expecta- 
tion of every European traveller, who 
has read of „ the ſuperb town, the 
holy city, the delight of the imagina- 
tion, greateft among the great, whoſe 
ſplendour and opulence made the pro- 
phet ſmile;“ —for thus the eaſtern 
people deſcribe it. We indeed lee a 
numerous population, and a vaſt ex- 
tent of buildings, but not a ſingle 
handſome ſtreet, nor one fine monu— 
ment. The palaces of the beys, &c, 
are all ſurrounded by walls, which 
render the ftreets gloomy inſtead of 
enlivening them; and the miſerable 
habitations of the poor add to the af. 
flicting view of extreme poverty. 
However, within theſe fortified places 
much of convenience and luxury is to 
be found; they are adorned with 
handſome marble baths, and fragrant 
vapour-ſtoves, with moſaic ſaloons, 
in the middle of which are baſons and 
fountains of water, large divans com- 
poſed of tufted carpets, raiſed beds 
covered with rich filks, and ſurroun- 
ded with magnificent cuſhions, which 
generally fill three ſides of each room. 
The windows, however, when there 
are any, never open; and the light 
principally comes in through a dome 
in the centre of the cieling. 

There are ſome remarkable edifices 
at Cairo, ſuch as the palace of Joſeph, 


the well of Joſeph, the granaries of” 


Joſeph; all of which have been pro- 
miſcuoufly referred to the high anti- 
quity of the patriarch Joſeph, the 
ſteward or mimfter of Pharaoh. Were 
this the caſe, Cairo ſhould be as an- 
cient as Memphis; whereas the ſtruc- 
tures of that city are built of ruins 
more ancient than the edifices them— 
ſelves; and they all bear the general 
marks of the muſſulman architecture 
of theſe regions. Dr. White, profeſ- 
ſor of Arabic in the univerſity of Ox. 
tord, in his tranſlation of the celebrat. 
ed Arab hiſtorian Abdollatiph, pubs 
lithed in 1800, has been enabled ſatis. 
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factorily to correct the above errors, 
into which travellers of conſiderable 
eminence have fallen. Abdolla. 
tiph informs us that, in the reign of 
Saladin, (whoſe proper title was 
Salah-el-din Joſeph Ebn Job, )Caracuſh, 
one of his officers, built the wall 
which ſurrounds Foſtat and Cairo, 
and the ſpace between them, toge- 
ther with the caſtle; and that he 
alſo formed two wells within the 
caſtle, of wonderful conſtruction. 
Though Abdollatiph here uſes the 
dual number, yet there is in tact but 
one well, divided into two diſtinct 
parts; there being a reſting place at 
the depth of 146 feet, to which the 
water is firſt drawn up by a wheel, 
which is there fixed, and worked by 
buffaloes; and it is afterwards raiſed 
to the ſurface by the operation of a 
ſecond wheel of a ſimilar nature. 
This well has always been known 
under the name of Joſeph's Well; 
and the appellation has miſled Paul 
Lucas, and almoſt all our modera 
hiſtorians, to attribute the work to 
the patriarch Joſeph. De Maillett, 
and Biſhop Pococke, indeed, have 
aſſigned it to a grand vizier of Sultan 
Mahomet, the ſun of Calaun, whoſe 
name was Joſeph; and Shaw, from 
conjecture merely, fuppoſes it to have 
been effected by the Babylonians. 
The exact date of the work, and the 
reaſon of the name, are here clearly 
aſcertained ; and both are evidently 
to be referred to that Saladin Joſeph 
Ebn Job, who was cotemporary with, 
and the patron of, Abdollatiph.” 
The aqueduct which brings water 
from old Cairo to the caitle, by a 
route of 160 fathoms, would be a 
work of art worth celebrating, if in 
its courſe it was not rendered faulty 
by many imperfections. The caſtle 
is built without plan, or any real 
ſtrength; the only remarkable room 
in it is the hall of the divan, in which 
the beys aſſemble, and which is often 
the ſcene of angry debates and bloody 
ſtrife in this contentious govern- 
ment. Joſeph's palace, 1. e. the pa- 
lace of Saladin, is planned in a fine 
ſtile; and we here ſee with admira. 
tion the uſe which the Arabian ar- 
chitects have made of the antique 
fragments, which they have incorpo- 


rated in their own works, and the 
ingenmty which they have ſhewn in. 
occaſionally mixing with them orna- 
ments of thejr own invention. The 
minarets and the tombs are the only 
buildings which preſerve the Arabian 
ſtile in any degree of purity; and if 
they do not preſent that appearance 
of full ſecurity, which is the. per. 
fection of :chitecture, at leaſt they 
gratify the eye by a richneſs of orna- 
ment, which does not degenerate into 
heavineſs, and a ſymmetry of parts 
combined with ſo much elegance, as 
to remove all idea of meanneſs and 
ere of ſtile. The cemetery, or 

arying-place, of the mamalukes, is 
an example of this: in quitting the 
rubbiſh of Cairo, the ſtranger 1s aſto- 


niſhed to ſee a diftrict all built of 


white marble, where edifices raiſed 
on columns,and terminated bydomes, 
or by painted, caryed, and gilt, pa- 
lanquins, form a cheerful and invit- 
ing picture; trees alone are wanting 
to render this funereal retceat a de- 
lightful ſpot; fo that it would ſeem 
as if the muſſulmans, who baniſh 
gaiety from their houſes when alive, 
wiſhed to bury it with them in the 
tomb, 

Bulak, or Boulac, is the port of 
Cairo, which forms a ſuburb extend- 
ing a mile below the city. Here all 
the merchandize from Lower Egypt, 
and the provitions from Upper Egypt, 
are diſcharged. In the coru-inarket, 
the grain is expoſed to ſale in large 
heaps, as unladen from the barks. 
Oppolite is the village of Embabey, 
which acquired celebrity from being 
the ſcene of the battle of the pyra- 
mids. The iſle of Rhoda, or Gar- 
dens, ſtands oppoſite the caſtle, and 
is a moſt delightful ſpot. At the 
extreme point is the mekkias or nilo- 
meter, which is a graduated column 
erected for the purpoſe of ſhewing 
the degrees of the increaſe of the 
Nile. Looking down from the dil. 
tant hills upon the various appenda- 
ges of Gizeh, Old Cairo, Bulak, 
Rheda, the cemetery of the caliphs, 
and the moſques and minarets pro- 
ceeding from the gardens on the 
banks of the river, the whole gives 
to Grand Cairo a noble and magnifi- 
cent appearance; but, as we ap- 
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proach, the illuſion vaniſhes, and diſ- 
appointment enſues, 

A few miles below Cairo, leaving 
the ruins of the ancient Heliopolis, 
or city of the ſun, to the eaſtward, 
the Nile divides itſelf into two prin- 
cipal branches; the one leading to 
Damietta, called the Peluſian branch, 
on the right; the other to Roſetta 
and Alexandria, called the Canopic 
branch, on the left; thus formin 
the elevation or point of the Delta. 
In this advantageous and delightful 
ſituation, the French had projected 
to build a new city, as the grand 
metropolisand depot of LowerEgypt. 
Damietta is the ancient Thamiatis, 
whoſe bay or road is now the great 
eaſtern mouth of the Nile, contigu- 
ous to the north-weſtern extremity 
of Lake Menzalch, and about ſeventy 
miles from the point of the Delta. 
At the other cxtremity of Lake 
Menzaleh, within an ample bay of 
the Mediterranean, ſtood the ancient 
Peluſium or key of Egypt, now in 
ruins. On or near its ſcite is built 
the modern Tineh, about fifty miles 
from Cairo. The Canopic branch, 
which diſembogues at Roſetta, to 
the weſtward of Lake Brulos, or 
Bourlos, forms the great weſtern 
mouth of the Nile; and from it runs 
the canal of Alexandria. On the 
coaſt, between theſe two laſt-men- 


. tioned towns, is ſituated the port and 


bay of Aboukir, The whole coun- 
try embraced by theſe two great 
arms of the Nile, preſenting an elon- 
gated triangle ſimilar to the fourth 
letter of theGreek alphabet, is thence 
called A Delta; but this name can- 
not be of higher antiquity than the 
era of the Grecian ſovereignty. 

The ancients divided Lou er Egypt 
into three provinces; theſe were, 
Phacuſa or Arabia; Bubaſtus; and 
Heliopolis, whoſe capital was the 
On of the ſcriptures, fo famous for 
its temple and religious rites, and 
whoſe inhabitants are reported to 
have been the wiſeſt of the Egyp- 
tians. The temple is ſaid to have 
been very magnificent; and its origi- 
nal name was Ain Shems, or Beth— 
Shemeſh, „the fountain of the ſun ;* 
from whence the whole province re- 


* q 


ferent periods Ain, Aven, and On. 
Bubaſtus was ſituated to the eaſt of 
this, and renowned alſo for its mag- 
nificent temple, which was dedicated 
to the goddeſs Beſheh or Beſhet, 
the Agleuig aypiz, or Diana agreſtis, 
of the Greeks and Romans. The 
third great province was the nome 
of Arabia; ſo called, not becauſe 
It was in Arabia, which it was not, 
but from the Arabian ſhepherds, 
who had formerly ſettled in theſe 
Darts, and held them for many years. 

'he true Arabian nome was the land 
of Goſhen, of the ſcriptures, called 
by the Seventy Tegen res Apubinse 
This diviſion was probably anterior 
to the complete formation of the 
Delta. 

Loſetta is the ancient Raſchid ; 
and the branch of the Nile on which 
it ſtands is alſo called the Polbitine 
branch, from the city of Bolbitinum, 
the ruins of which are near its mouth, 
and have ſince formed the tower and 
convent of Abu Mandur. Leo Afri— 
canus ſays, that Raſchid was built 
by a governor of Egypt, during the 
empire of the caliphs. He does not 
mention, however, the name of the 
caliph in whoſe reign it was built, 
nor the time of its foundation. 
Roſetta is a place of conſiderable 
commerce, but contains nothing cu- 
rious. Its ancient circumvallation 
implies, that it was once larger than 
it is at preſent. Its original compaſs 
is aſcertained by the ſandbanks with 
which it is covered from welt to ſouth. 

A few leagues to the weſtward of 
Roſetta, is Lake Mahadie, called alſo 
Lake Aboukir, which ſeparates the 
plainof the deſert from the peninſula, 
at the extremity of which Aboukir 
is built. This deep and extenſive 
lake was only a remnant of the an- 
cient Canopic branch, which the 
Nile has abandoned; but in the year 
1778, the ſtone pier which had been 
erected before its mouth, was ſud. 
denly broken down by the fury of 
the waves, and the water ruſhing in 
with impetuolity, deſtroyed ſeveral 
villages, and thus recently formed 
the Lake Mahadie, This encroach— 
ment, ſtill daily gaining ground, 
threatens eventually to deſtroy the 
iſthnfus which attaches Aboukir * 
p | | the 
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the main land. The Arabian prin- 
ces began to ſtrengthen the pier or 
mound, but it was never finiſhed; 
and therefore yielded to theeffortsof 
the waves, impelled during à part 
of the year by the northerly wings. 
At preſent there are no other remains 
of their work than two piers, one on 
each bank. 

But Lake Edko, ſeparated from 
Lake Mahadie only by a narrow 
ſpace of ground towards the eaſt, is 
of ſtill more recent date, having been 
formed during the overflowing of the 
Nile in 1800, The dam of the canal 
of Derout having been broken Jown, 
the waters of the river found a ready 
paſſage, lowed copioully into the 

ow grounds, and opened themſelves 

a communication with the ſea into 
the bay of Aboukir. When the 
Nile retired to its bed, the fea en- 
tered through the opening which 
had been thus made, and gave per- 
manency to the lake. It is very ſhal- 
low, yet aſtoniſhingly abundant in 
filh. 

At the upper part of the Lake 
Mahadie is a raiſed cauſeway, be- 
hind which paſſes the canal which 
Carries the water of the Nile to 
Alexandria; the fame which the 
Engliſh cut through atter the battle 
of Alexandria, in 1801; aud thus 
made an entire ifland of the penin- 
ſula of Aboukir, inundated the whole 
territory of Alexandria, and reſtored 
the ancient Lake Mareotis, which 
had for ages been dry. This lake is 
now {ud to extend fifteen leagues 
trom eaſt to welt, and about ten from 
norih to fouth, and from one to two 
tathoms deep. 

After croſſing the mouth of the 
Lake Mahadie, we arrive at the ſu— 
perb of Aboukir. The fortreſs is 
founded upon a rock, which there is 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe was the fort 
or Caſtle of Canopus, or of Heraclea, 
Which Strabo places at or near this 


ipot, Contiguous are ſeveral muunds 


of ruins, and fragments of earthern 
pots, blended with the ſand of the 
deſert which the wind has carried 
thither. It has been ſuſpected that 
Arabic towers had been ſunk on this 
ſpot, or, perhaps, that it had been 
the {cite of a manutactory of pottery, 
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or that theſe were the ruins of Hera + 
clea. Some fragments of granite on 
the moſt elevated part of the ground 
certainly countenance this latter opi- 
nion; particularly as at no great diſ- 
tance are the fragments of a ſtatue 
thirty-ſix feet in height; the unpe- 
riſhable granite, workmanſhip, and 
ſtile, of which, pronounce it to have 
been an [lis holding a nilometer. 
Near it are ſeveral fragments of ar- 
chitetture, the dimenſions of which 
evince that they once belonged to a 
capacious and noble edifice, perhaps 
the temple of Serapis. Theſe ruins 
have for ſeveral centuries been waſh- 
ed by the waves, without having 
been deſtroyed; inſomuch that it 
would appear to be the lot of Egyp. 
tian monuments of every deſcription 
to reſiſt alike the ravages of time and 
of man. Nearer to the ſea- ſide, and 
ſurrounded by the fragments of this 
coloſſal monument, is the ſtatue of a 
ſphynx, fourteen feet high, the head 
and fore-legs of which are mutilated. 
Farther on are a great number of 
fragments of columns of roſe-colour- 
ed granite, fluted, and all of them 
of the ſame ſize, of the ſame ſub. 
ſtance, and wrought with the ſame 
care, being inconteſtably the ruins of 
a large and ſuperb temple of the 
Doric order. From the accounts 
which Strabo has tranſmitted to us 
relative to this part of Egypt, there 
is not the ſmalleſt doubt but theſe 
are the ruins of Canopus, and thoſe 
of its temple, built by the Greeks, 
the worſhip of which vied with that 
of Lampſacus: of that miraculous 
temple in which old men recovered 
their youth, and the lick their health. 
A ſpacious bath, the ruins of which 
are contiguous, was, perhaps, one of 
the means the prieſts employed to 
work theſe wonders, 

The ſoil has preſerved none of the 
luxuriouſneſs of the ſcite of ancient 
Canopus. A few hillocks of ſand 
and ruins 1n brick, large ſquare blocks 
of granite, without hieroglyphics, 
and without any determinate ſhape 
to atteſt to what kind of edifices and 
to what age they belonged; and, 
laſtly, a few ſmall valleys, as barren 
as the heights by which they are 
formed, are all that remain of a city, 


Once 
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once ſodelightful, the ſcite of which 
has now a wild and diſmal aſpect. 
It is true that the canal of which 
Strabo ſpeaks, which extended from 
Alexandria to Eleuſina, and a branch 
of which reached and bellowed a re- 
freſhing coolneſs on Canopus, has ſo 
entirely diſappeared, that the traces 
of jt cannot be diſtinguiſhed, nor the 
poſſibility of its exiſtence at preſent 
conceived, There are no longer any 
remains of water in its environs, un- 
jeſs in a few wells or ciſterns, which 


contain an inconſiderable quantity, 
and which are ſo narrow and dark, 
that neither their dimenſions nor 
depth can be meaſured. In ſhort, 
that city, the ſeat of voluptuous 
delights, to which the votaries of 
pleaſure reſorted, is now become a 
deſert, frequented by nothing but 
jackals and the Bedouin Arabs, tho? 
at no greater diſtance than twelve 
nules from Alexandria. 
L To be continued. 
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ALMORAN AND SELtMA, 


N the city of Bagdad lived Almo. 
ran, the ſon of Ibraham. His 
rſon was noble as the ſtately oak 
in the foreſt; his mind unfullied as 
the meridian beam from the ſun. 
His bounty wiped away the tear trom 
the eye of the orphan; nor did the 
mourning of the widow ever paſs 
unregarded at his gate. In fine, he 
was fo amiable and deſerving, that 
by all who beheld him, he was ad- 
mired; and by all who knew him, 
reſpected and beloved. 

Among a variety of virgins who 
fighed for the heart of Almoran, the 
moſt beautiful was Selima, a damſel 
of Balfora, and fer her he felt a flame 
as pure and ardent as her own, Her 
cheeks were roly as the bluſh of 
morning ; her eyes ſparkling as the 
diamond of Golconda. Her boſom 
was as white as the ſwan upon the 
waters, and gentle as the midſum- 
mer murmur of the ſtream. How 
often, ye groves of Balfora, have ye 
echoed with the fame of her beauty! 
how often, ye vallies of Bagdad, 
have ye reſounded with her praiſe ! 
Almoran and Selima were not 
more diſtinguiſhed for their excel- 
lent qualities, than for their mutual 
paſſion ; and, as neither of them had 
any parents to oppoſe their wiſhes, 
a day was appointed for the celebra- 
tion of their nuptials, to the univer- 
fal joy of their reſpective friends. 
Almoran, impatient for the happy 
moment, was inceſſantly feaſting his 
imagination with viſionary raptures. 
Selima, not leſs impatient, though 
more reſtrained in her expreſſions of 


the approaching felicity, panted 


cqually for the bliſsful ſociety of all 


ſhe held dear. But how vain and 
vitonary the expectations of a mor. 
tal! While the lovers were thus 
enhancing the preſent, by the moſt 
pleaſing reflections on the future, an 
order arrived at Bagdad, command. 
jg Selima to attend at the court of 
the caliph, who had, for ſome time 
paſt, been entertained with various 
reports of her unparalleled beauty, 
and wanted to ſee, whether the en. 
comiums of which all were laviſh 
were Correſpondent to reality, or the 
mere effuſions of exaggeration. Nei- 
ther her religion nor her allegiance 


.could allow Selima to diſpute a mo- 


ment the orders of the Comman— 
der of the Faithful,“ who was wor. 
{ſhipped with implicit revexence, by 
all his people, as the lineal ſucceſſor 
of the ſacred prophet. Selima, there. 
fore, was conveyed immediately, 
with a bleeding heart, to the palace; 
and the inſtant the caliph beheld 
her, ſhe was declared the favourite 
ſultana. 

Language cannot ſpeak the anguiſh 


of the two lovers, thus unexpectedly 


torn for ever from each other, The 
moment Almoran heard that the 
heart of the caliph was captivated 
by Selima, he regarded life with in- 
difference and even deteſtation; and, 
unable to ſupport the inexpreſſible 
agonies of his mind, he conſidered 
the Angel of Death as the only mi- 
niſter of repoſe, For two days and 
two nights he wandered in a (tate of 


diſtraction, in the different rooms of 


his 
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ALMORAN AN D SELIMA. 


his houſe ; invoking, in a thouſand 
intervals of deſperation, the name of 
his irrevocably-loſt Selima. At laſt, 
becoming ſomewhat calmer, he be- 
gan to review the various occurren- 
ces of his life, in order to diſcover 
in what inſtance he could have given 
Mahomet ſuch unpardonable ofte ace 
as to meet with a puniſhment ſo in- 
ſufferably ſevere, Afterruminating 
a long time, and finding nothing to 
reproach himſeif with but ſome 

outhful indifcretions, which had 
3 more than expiated by a thou. 
ſand virtuous actions, he inſennbl/ 
dropt upon one knee, and thus began 
to expoſtulate with the Supreme 


Governor of All: 


«© Thou Great Creator of the Un 
verſe, who fitteſt enthroned above 
the ſeven heavens, mercitully look 
down upon the moſt wretchea of 
mankind, who has, neverthelets, 
conſtantly maintained the molt pro- 
found veneration for thy holy laws, 
Tell him, © thou infinttely High! 
Inform him, O thou inciFably Juſt, 
why he, who has ever made it the 
ſtudy of his life to deferve thy ap- 
probation, is doomed to ſuffer What 
the moſt impions violator of thy 
divine will would conſider as a pu— 
niſhment too ſevere for the moſt 
atrocious of his crimes.” 

Almoran had ſcarcely uttered thefe 
words, when the loud. thunder thook 
the houſe, and an extraordinary 
brightneſs illumined the room, 
When he had recovered himſelf a 
little from the aſtoniſhment into 
which this wondertul vilitation threw 
him, a voice, awful as the trumpet 
of heaven, thus adireiſed him: 
« Arraign no more, miſtaken man, 
the juſtice and goodneſs of the Su— 
preme Being, who, although he acts 
by ſecret ſprings” and ſeennng ſeve— 
rities, is ever attentive to the happi— 
neſs of the 'virtuous, and pertectly 
conſiſtent in all his laws. Know, 
Almoran, that this world is a tranſi- 
tory bubble, that muſt ſoon burſt 
upon the ocean of time; that life, 
at beſt, is but a ſhort voyage, in 
which every paſſenger muſt expect 
ſome diſagreeable gales, in order to 

rove the lincerity and conſtancy of 
his dependence on infinite goodneſs, 


i7s 
and to render himſelf worthy of en. 
tering into aneverlaſting port. With. 
out ſome tempeſts in the ocean of 
life, the tide of proſperity would 
frequently ſwell the creature into a 
forgetfulneſs of the Creator, and re. 
duce him to a more dangerous ſitua- 
tion than that into which the moſt 
tremendous ſtorms could plunge him 
—a total indifference to his God, In 
mercy, therefore, to man, a variety 
of thoals, and rocks, and quick ſands, 
are thrown in his way, to keep alive, 
in this world, a conſtint ſenſe of his 
dependence on the Divine Being, 
and to enable him to ſteer his bark 
aright, that in a future ſtate he may 
arrive at everlaſting happineſs. But 
excluſive of this general order in a 
ſtate of things, know, Almoran, that 
it is becaule thou art a favourite of 
Heaven, that Selima was torn from 
thy arms. Know, O man, and ſhud- 
der at the thought, that thy intended 
bride was t#y /ifter, Thy father Ibra- 
him, in a journey to Balſora, was 
admitted to the cad!'s wife, and the 
fruit of their guilty commerce was 
Selima. Almoran, be comforted: I 
have viſited Selima, and given her 
the ſame information and the ſame 
advice. She is at eaſe; do thou re- 
main ſo too; never more doubt the 
goodneſs of Providence, who from 
ſeeming evil conſtantly educes good, 
and will never fail (at leaf in anos 
ther {tage of exiſtence) ultimately 
to reward thoſe who regard with an 
unceaſing affiance, the various dif- 
penſations of their benevolent Crea- 
tor,” 

Almoran, thus admoniſhed, was 
taught reſignation and acquieſcence, 
The ardour of his paſſion for the loſt 
Selima ſubſided into the gentle tens 
derneſs of recollection, which did 
not prevent, a few years afterward, 
the indulgence of a virtuous affec. 
tion for another amiable object, who, 
though inferior in beauty to Selima, 
was not interior to her in all the vir. 
tues of the mind, To her Almoran 
was united, With her he lived many 
years in happineſs, and left a blooms 
ing offspring who ſucceeded to his 
virtues and his fortune. The eldeſt 
of theſe, who attained to the dignity 
of Grand Vizier to the Caliph He- 
roun 
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roun Alraſchid, ordered this memo- 
rable hiſtory to be recorded in the 
annals of Bagdad:— To teach the 
erring mortal, that would wander 
comfortleſs through the gloomy 
ſhades of fearful apprehenſion and 
tormenting miſtruſt, that the Moſt 


High reigneth over all, ever-preſent 


and omniſcient; that he regardeth 
all his creatures with unceaſing be. 


nignity; that his moſt ſevere diſpen- 
ſations (productive as they may ap- 
pear to be of momentary infelicity) 
tend, in their final iſſue, to the good 
of all his creatures, and, more par- 
ticularly of thoſe who ſincerely en- 
deavour to merit his favour and pro- 
tection, by the unceaſing ſentiments 
of piety, and unremitted exertions of 
virtue, ; 
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AMERICAN JURISPRUDENCE, 
HATEVER may be the merits 
of the American criminal code 

in other reſpects, there is one prin- 
cipal at leaſt which is highly defir- 
able for adoption in ours: namely 
that of endeavouring to reform, as 
well as puniſh, the criminal, whoſe 
life the law ſpares, and to leave him 
without excuſe for future diſhoneſty 
by obliging him, while in priſon, to 
learn ſome handicraft trade, it he 
has not one before. The puniſhment 
of death is there never inflicted, but 
where murder 1s the crime: and, 
indeed, to the generality of crimi— 
nals, two, three, or four, years im- 
priſonment at hard labour, is almoſt 
as formidable as death. But impri— 
fonment, before and after conviction, 
without any ſort of employment to 
accupy the mind, as in Engliſh gaols, 
is but a means to withdraw the mind 
from all induſtrious habits, and direct 
it to new ſyſtems of fraud and vil. 
lainy. This is continually illuſtrated 
by the number of hardened villains 
that crowd to our criminal tribunals, 
and from infancy to manhood ſpend 
more than half. their lives in gaols. 

A ludicrous occurrence took place 

ſome time fince at Philadelphia, to 
ſhew, in one ſtriking inſtance at leaſt 
the good effects ot the American 
code. 

A young Iriſhman, of reſpectable 

family and connections in his own 
country, but bred up to no uſeful 


purſuit, habits of idleneſs naturally 


followed by extravagance and diſ— 
ſi pation, led him into ſome aux pas 
in his own country, which rendered 
his perſonal ſalety rather precarious, 
A lieutenancy was obtained for him 
by his frieuds in a regiment going 


to the Welt Indies, where, however, 
rooted habits were not abandoned ; 
and aſter evincing but very looſe 
and confuſed notions of the dif- 
ference between meum and tuum, he 
was at length obliged to ſell out, 
when he retired to America, where 
he hoped for a wider field for the 
exerciſe of his tatents. 

A trivial miſtake, in writing the 
name of a friend, inſtead of his own, 
to a bill of exchange, ſoon involved 
him in the labyrinth of a Philadel. 
phian priſon, Such ingenious ex— 
pedients not being tolerated by the 
American laws, he was convicted, 
and ſentenced to two years impriſon- 
ment, and muſt of courſe undergo 
ſome practical leCtures for the im— 
provement of his manners. On en. 
tering the priſon, he was aſked, as 


uſual, by the governor, what trade 


he was bred to. Aſtoniſhed at the 
vulgar impertinence of ſuch a queſ.- 
tion, he anſwered, he was a _Jontleman, 
and {corned the meanneſs of a me. 
chanical trade. 

The governor told him the indif. 
penſable neceſſity of l-arning a trade, 
as he could not be ſupported there 
in ideneſs, at the expence of the 
honeſt and induſtrious: he muſt 
therefore either earn his food or 
ſtarve, The Jont/eman anſwered, he 
ſcorned to depend on their fupport, 
he did not wiſh to learn a trade; 
and that the beſt way to ſettle the 
difference was to enlarge him. The 
governor, however, G ered in opinion, 
and told him, ſince he declined a 
choice, one muſt be made for him, 
which, after trial, he might change 
if he thought fit. The novice was 
accordingly ftripped, placed in a 
ciſtern, on the Dutch principle, into 
which 


N 
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which water flowed on all ſides, 
and ſoon ſteeped him up to the chin, 
and his only alternative from drown. 
ing was to work conſtantly at a pump, 
which, by conſtant exertion, enabled 
him to keep the inundation an inch 
or two below his mouth; and thus, 
reverſing the fate of Tantalus, he re- 
mained for eight hours, when his 
firſt day's work ended. He was then 
taken out, and aſked if he liked his 
occupation, and wiſhed to continue 
it for two years? Heartily ſick of his 
firſt leſſon, the Hero anſwered, ©* By 
Jaſus, my dear, you may put me to 
any trade at all, at all, but that; for 
if I work two years at it I'll die in a 
fortnight.” The experiment having 
thus ſucceeded for regulating his 
taſte, he was by choice enrolled 
among the corps of ſhoemakers, be. 
came in a ſhort time an expert work. 
man, returned to his native country 
on the termination of his impriſon- 
ment, and 1s now an eminent ſhoe. 
maker at Cork, 


A wager has been decided between 
two gentlemen, one of whom made 
the circuit of Cavendiſh-ſquare once, 
with another gentleman on his back, 
before the other, not thus encum- 
bered, could go round the ſame place 
twice. An Hibernian, who came in 
juſt as the race was ended, declared 
againſt the principle of ſuch a bet, 
as, according to his logic, it was two 
to one in favour of the gentleman 
with his friend on his back. 

Diveriity of taſte is a very conve— 
nient thing in this world. It would 
appear that ſome ſportſmen like c 
birds better than young ones, A gen- 
tleman of 25 years old has juſt et- 
pouſed, at Birmingham, Lydia Par- 
tridge, aged 72. 

The failing of exceſſive uxoriouſ- 
neſs extends even to the good citi- 
zens of America, The laſt New 
York papers announce the happy 
nuptials of a blooming bridegroom, 
named Penn Alder, aged 105, to a 
briſk widow, named Anne Frankeſ— 
ley, aged 90. This being the third 


bout for each to ſacrihce at the hy- 
meneal altar, it is to be hoped, both 
have, in this inſtance, at laſt met 
their match. 
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Some enamorato, who is unfortu. 
nate enough not to know where to 
find his fair one, has addreſſed an 
advertiſement to her, which begins 
by ſtyling her ** the handſomeſt woman 
in the world.” It is incredible what 
numbers of young ladies have 
been agitated by looking at it. 
Scarcely one, but innocently ima- 
mg it may be addreſſed to herſelf ; 
ut every female friend it is ſhown 
to, is of a different opinion, and, 
with great ſeeming knowledge, thinks 
ſhe can gu who the lady is that is 
intended. 

It is diverting enough to read the 
numerous advertiſements ſigned by 
initials, reſpecting private affairs, 
ſuch as attemps at conciliation, /ove 
aſſegnations, &c. &c. It may rank 
among the other curious diſcoveries 
of the age, that the moſt /eeret mode 
of carrying on a private correſpon- 
dence effectually, is by public adver- 
tifements ! 

The delicacy of the Magiſtrates of 
Edinburgh, at the dinner given to 
Lord Melville, is highly to be com- 
mended. No bread was produced 
but brown bread and oaten cakes, as 
it was juſtly apprehended that his 
lordſhip could not ſtomach Whyte 
bread ! 

The experiments tried recently on 
Sir SIDNEY SMITH's new gun-boats, 
the Cancer and Gemini, at Dover, will 
ſhew the Monfeeurs that officer's deter- 
mination to annoy them through 
every ſign of the Zodiac. They 
have already felt him in Aries, Tau- 
Tus, and Leo. Virgo aided his libera- 
tion from their priſons; Libra marks 
the juſt meaſure of his retaliation 
for their ſeverities; Scorpio and Sa- 
gittarius are the very types of his cha- 
racter in their view. That he is 
himſelf Aquarius, they cannot deny 
under Piſces they dread him as a 
Sherk; and O Gemini] if he can now 
but give them the Cancer, how /ore 
muſt be their feelings ! 

We have well-founded hopes of 
ſeeing a monument erected to the 
memory of the lamented hero Lord 
Nelſon, But perhaps one of the 
moſt cheap and conſpicuous monu- 
ments ever erected to perpetuate the 
names. and actions of any four Great 

A a Men 


0 Men that have yet illumined the 
4 hiſtory of important events, is the 
. ip, erected as a weather. cock on 
uk Portſmouth church ſteeple, which 
| has been recently taken down for re- 
| pair, and is now enfcrulled with the 
if names of J. Hawxixs and J. Nok- 
i Nis, Churchwardens; G. BELFouR. 
j who new-gilded the ſhip, and J. 
Hitt, who repaired the copper- 
work on this memorable occaſion ! Poſ- 
terity will, no doubt, /ook wp to this 
f thrice venerable monument, while 
if the winds blow, or time keeps a re- 
i giſter on Portſmouth church-dral, 

F The inferior artiſts in the print- 
. ſhops have exerted their ſkill on the 
1 death of Lord Nel ſon in zooden prints, 
15 which have this at leaft in their 
favour, that they are truly deplo. 
rable, 

Lord Collingwood's laſt dif- 
patch is in one reſpect erroneous. 
He ſets down the Formidable, Mont 


| Blanc, Scipion, and Duguay 'Trouin 
"i as eſcaped, See p. 167. The error 
' of the text, however, 1s amply com- 
5 penſated by the notes that have been 
| furniſhed by Sir R. Strachan; and 


the gallant admiral will rejoice on 
finding his miſtake. 

Audi alteram partem. As we have 
given our own account of the battle 
of Trafalgar, let us add, that ano. 
ther account of this important event 
has been received from Paris. The 
writer ſays, © It is aſcertained here, 
that a ſevere action has at length 
been fought between the Englith and 
combined fleets, off Cadiz; all that 
we hear on the ſubject 1s, that ten 


T has often excited ſurpriſe why 
colonial produce of all kinds 
ſhould be cheaper in France than it 
is in this country. The enemy have 
ſcarcely a merchantman at fea: all 
the products of the colonies, which 
are ſuſpected to be Britiſh property, 
are confiſcated as foonas they arrive 
in any of the ports of France and 
Holland, and yet thoſe countries do 
not experience the {malteſt want of 
theſe neceſſary articles. The myl\- 
tery is, at length, ſolved; it is to the 
accommodating ſyſtem of ſome of the 


Neutral Powers, and principally of 
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ſail returned to Cadiz, not being 
wanted in the action; — We are fear- 
fal of ſome miſtake in the tranſlation 
here; perhaps the concluſion ſhould 
read thus: “ wanting not to be in 
the action.“ 

But the Spaniſh account of this bat. 
tle 1s ſtill more extraordinary and 
amuſing, In the Madrid Gazette of 
the 19th Nov. the following fhips are 
repreſented as having been either 
ſunk during the battle, or foundered 
after 1t, namely ;— 

Britannia, - 116 guns, ſunk, 

Royal Sovereign, 100 - - - - ditto. 

Prince of Wales, 98 - - - - ditto. 

INepenne,.  - 98 - - ditto; 

Donegal, 380, caſt away on 
the coaſt of Africa, 


Tig re,. - - 80, ſunk near St. 
Mary. 
Defence, - '-= 74, burnt by the 


Engliſh after the battle, while 
ſinking, 

Minotaur, - 74, run on ſhore 
near Gibraltar, 

Coloſſus = 74, caſt away near 
St. Lucar, and burnt by the Eng- 
liſh, to prevent her falling into 
the hands of the Spaniards. 

It adds, that the Royal Sovereign 
joined the fleet on the day of the 
action, and that ſhe ſunk, with 
500,c08/, ſterling; that Lord Nelſon 
having been twice wounded, dicd at 
ſeven o'clock in the evening; and 
that Sir Richard Bickerton (who was 
not in the action), having alſo been 
mortally , wounded, died at three 
o'clock in the afrernoon ! ! ! 
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the United States, that the enemy 
owe this advantage, The miſchiets 
of this practice have occationed 
ſome ſirong meaſures on the part ot 
government. We are perſuaded, 
that any oue who reads the tolloving 
extract from a Pamphlet, entitled, 
War in diſguiſe; or, the Frauds of the 
Neutral Flags, will think that it was 
high time to put an end to a ſyſtem 
10 prejudicial to the commercial in- 
tereſts of this country :— 

„% During the laſt war, and in the 
preſent, a comprehenſive innovation 
nas taken place, France and Hol. 

| laud 


f 
| 
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land have totally ceaſed to trade 
under their own flags, to or from the 

orts of any of their colonies; and 
fave apparently aſſigned the whole 
of theſe branches of their commerce, 
to the merchants of Neutral States, 

“ Spain, though with more heli. 
tation, and by gradual advances, has 
nearly made as entire a transfer of all 
Her trade with her colonies on the 
Atlantic; and if any reſervation now 
remains, it is in reſpect of ſome part 
only of the ſpecie and bullion, for con- 
veying of which a ſhip of waror two 
may be occaſionally riſqued. Even 
theſe moſt valuable exports have 
been largely intruſted to the neutral 
flag, at Vera-Cruz, Carthagena, La 
Plata, and other ports; while the 
ſtill more important commerce of the 
Havannah, and Cuba in general, has 
known no other protection. 

« Of the French colonies in the 
Antilles, of Cayenne, and Dutch 
Guiana, while that country was 
hoſtile to us, of the Ifles of France 
and Bourbon, of Batavia, Manilla, 
and of all other Aſiatic ſettlements 
which have remained under a flag 
hoſtile to this country, it may be 
truly affirmed that neutrals have 
been theironly carriers, The mercan- 
tile colours of their reſpective coun- 
tries, and of their confederates, have 
been abſolute ſtrangers in their ports. 
Even the gum trade of Senegal has 
been made over to neutrals, and its 
garriſon ſupplied by them in return. 

«© But why ſhould I enumerate the 
particulars of this unprecedented 
caſe, when it may be truly affirmed 
infew words, that not a fingle merchant 
ſhip under a flag imumucal to Great Britain 
now Croſſes the equator, or traverſes the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Though to the generality of my 
readers this propolition may ſeem ex- 
traordinary, and perhaps too {trange 
to be believed, yet it forms only part 
of a ſtill more comprehenſive and 
ſingular truth—M the exception only 
of a very ſmall portion of the coaſting 
trade of our enemies, not a mercantle fail 
of any deſcription now enters or Clears 
from their ports in any part of the globe, 
but under neutral colours, 

«© The commerce which thus 
eludes the graſp of our naval hoſti. 
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lities, is not only rich and various, 
but of a truly alarming magnitude. 

© The mercantile regiſters at 
Lioyd's alone, might ſufficiently 
manifeſt its great extent; for they 
announce every week, and almoſt 
every day, numerous arrivals of 
ſhips from America in the ports of 
Holland and France ; and it is noto- 
rious that they are freighted, for the 
moſt part, with ſugar, coffee, and the 
other rich productions of the French 
and Spaniſh Weſt Indies. Indeed, 
when the harveſts of Europe have 
not failed ſo much as to occaſion a 
large demand for the flour and grain 
of North America, that country has 
ſcarcely any native commodities, to- 
bacco excepted, that can be the ſub- 
ject of ſuch a commerce. Theſe 
veſſels return chiefly in ballaſt ; but 
the portion of goods they obtain as 
return cargoes, are ſtores and manu- 
factures, deſtined for the ſupply of 
the hoſtile colonies, though previoul- 
ly to paſs through the neutralizing 
proceſs in America, 

« Enormous is the amount of the 
produce of the new world, thus 
poured into the ſouth, as well as the 
north of Europe, under cover of the 
neutral flag! At Cadiz, at Barce- 
lona, and the other Spaniſh ports, 
whether within or without the Me- 
diterranean, neutral veſſels are per- 
petually importing, unleſs when in- 
terrupted by our blockades, the ſu- 
gar of the Havannah, the cocoa, in- 
digo, and hides, of South America, 
the dollars and ingots of Mexico and 
Peru; and returning with European 
manufactures, chiefly the rivals of 
our own. Eaſt India goods are alſo 
imported by theſe commercial aux- 
iliaries into Spain; but ſtill more co- 
piouſly into Holland and France, 

Nor is it only in their own ports 
that our enemies receive the exports 
of America, and of Aha, in con- 
tempt of our maritime efforts.— 
Hamburgh, Altona, Embden, Got- 
tenburgh, Copenhagen, Liſbon, and 
ſeveral other neutral markets, are 
ſupplied, and even glutted with the 
produce of the Weſt Indies, and the 
fabrics of the Eaſt, brought from the 
proſperous colonies of powers hoſtile 
to this country. By the rivers and 
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canals of Germany and Flanders, 
they are floated into the warehouſes 
of our enemies, or circulated, ſor 
the ſupply of their cuſtomers, in 
neutral countries. They ſupplant, 
or rival, the Britiſh planter and mer. 
chant, throughour the continent of 
Europe, and in all the ports of the Me. 
diterranean. They ſupplant even 
the manufacturers of Maacheſter, 
Birmingham, and Yorkſhire; for the 
looms and forges of Germany are 
put in action by the colonial produce 
of our enemies, and arerivalling us, 
by the ample ſupplies they ſend 
under the neutral flag, to every part 
of the New World. 

« Antwerp, a happy ſtation for 
the exchange of ſuch merchandize, 
is now rapidly thriving under the 
foſtering care. of Bonaparte, His 
efforts for the reſtoration of its com- 
merce, during this ſhort interval of 
peace, produced no very ſplendid 
effects; but the neutral flags have 
proved far more auſpicious to the 
riſing hopes of the Scheldt, than the 
colours of Holland and France. Its 
port has become a favourite haunt of 
the American Weſt Indiamen, and 
profits in various ways, by the ſale 
of their valuable cargoes. 

« If welook beyond the Atlantic, 
and into the Eaſtern Ocean, we ſhall 
find the ſources of this commerce, 
under the ſame benign auſpices of the 
neutral flag, in the molt thriving 
and prodnctive ſtate, Bonaparte 
has recently boaſted that Martinique 
and Guadaloupe are flouriſhing in 
deſpite of our hoſtilities, fo much 
beyond all former experience, that, 
ſince 789 they have actually doub. 
led their population. Had he ſaid 
the ſame alſo of their produce, the 
boaſt perhaps would have been far 
Jeſs unfounded than his aſſertions 
uſually are: but he ought to have 
added, that ſince the firſt notice of 
the war, the French flag has not 
brought them a barrel of flour, nor 
exported a hogſhead of their ſugar. 
Even the ſhips in their harbours, 
that had been laden before the 
new hoſtilities were announced, 
were oſtenſibly transferred with 
their cargoes to neutral merchants, 
and ſailed under neutral colours, 


He has vaunted alſo, and with 
truth, the proſperous ſtate of Cay- 
enne, and of the Ifles of France 
and Reunion, once called Bourbon, 
whoſe proſperity is owing to the ſame 
efficacious cauſe ; aided by their be- 
coming warehouſes for the commerce 
of Batavia. 

The advance in the rates of in- 
ſurance, when made againſt war 
riſks, is a moſt deciſive criterion of 
the effect of a maritime war. Here 
I have facts to ſubmit to the reader, 
which an Engliſhman cannot ſtate 
without mortification, though they 
are too important to be withheld. 

© Immediately prior to the preſent 
war, the premium of inſurance from 
the Leeward Iſlands to London, in a 
Britiſh ſhip, was two per cent. from 
Jamaica four per cent. at preſent 
the former 1s eight, to return four 
if the ſhip ſails with convoy, and 
arrives ſafe; the latter ten, to return 
five, on the ſame condition. Single 
or running ſhips, if unarmed, can 
ſcarcely be inſured at all—if armed, 
the premium varies ſo much accord. 
to the different eſtimates of the 
riſk, that an average is not eaſily 
taken. 

% At the former period, the inſu- 
rance from the French Windward 
Iſlands to Bourdeaux, was three per 
cent, from St. Domingo, it was as 
high as five, and even ſix; from the 
Havannah to Spain, four per cent. 
in ſhips of the reſpective countries. 
The exiſting premium on theſe direct 
voyages cannot be ſtated, ſince they 
are never openly inſured in this coun. 
try: and as to the French and Spaniſh 
commercial flags, they can no where 
be the ſubjects of inſurance, having 
vaniſhed, as already obſerved, from 
the ocean: but at Lloyd's Coffee- 
houſe, cargoes brought by, the indi. 
rect voyage from thole now hoſtile 
colonies, under neutral colours, 
are inſured as follows: from Havan- 
nah, to a port in North America, 3 
per cent. from North America to 


Spain, the like premium ; together, 
6 per cent. and I apprehend there 
is little or no difference in the inſu— 
rance of a like circuztous voyage 
from the French Windward Iſlands 
Of courſe, when the 
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voyage is really to end at a neutral, 
inſtead of a belligerent port, in Eu- 
rope, the premium on the Jatter 
branch of it is rather leſſened than 
increaſed, 

«© The conſequence of theſe pre- 
miſes is, that the ſugars of Cuba are 
inſured on their circuitous Carriage 
to Spain at a leſs expence, by one 
per cent. than the ſugars of Jamaica 
to England; and thoſe of Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, probably, are in- 
ſured by a like route to France, on 
terms nearly equal to the value of 
the long premium, on the direct 
voyage from our gown Leeward I. 
lands. 

«« But this is a concluſion far ſhort 
of the true reſult of the compariſon: 
for the Engliſh merchant or planter 
has alſo to pay the Convoy Duty, 
which 1s evidently an additional 
price of his inſurance from the war 
riſks of the paſſage. 

« The convoy duty on the out- 
ward voyage to the Welt Indies, is 
no leſs than four per cent. on the 
homeward voyage, there is at preſent 
no duty expreſsly for the protection 
of convoy ; but a new war tax, by 
way of advance on the amount of 
old duties, has been impoſed on 
ſugars imported, and on all other 
articles of Weſt India produce; part 
of which advance was underſtood to 
be a ſubſtitute for an expreſs convoy 
duty, and on that principle it is not 
wholly drawn back on exportation, 

« Anobjection here may naturally 
ariſe, to which I regret thar a ſhame- 
ful but conclufive anſwer can be 
given, Since the rates of inſurance 
which I have mentioned as the cur- 
rent prices of protection to the com- 
merce of our encmies, when carried 
on under neutral colours, are thoſe 
which are paid 1n this country, to 
Britiſh underwriters, and an 1nſu- 
rance on the property of enemies is 
illegal, the hoitile proprietor may be 
thought not to be efftectually fe- 
cured ; for ſhould his ſecret be, as 
in the event of capture it ſometimes 
15, diſcovered, the inſurance will be 
void. 

« Neutralizing agents, I firſt an- 
ſwer, are not fo incautious, after 
twelve years experience in their bu- 
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ſineſs, and in the practice of the 
Britiſn Prize Courts, as to expoſe 
their conſtituents very frequently to 
detection. But ſuch as this riſk is, 
the maſqueraders have found an ef— 
fectual means ofavoiding it. Though 
a ſtrange and opprobrious truth, it 
is at Lloyd's Coftee-houſe perfectly 
notorious, that our Underwriters 
conſent to ſtand between the naval 
hoſtilities of their country, and the 
commerce of her diſguiſed enemies, 
by giving them an honorary guarantee 
againſt the perils of capture and dif 
covery. 

« The mode of the tranſaction 
is this: A policy is executed, ſuch 
as may be yroducible in any Court 
of Juſtice; for the property is in- 
ſured as neutral: but a private 
inſtrument is afterwards ſigned by 
the underwriters, by which they 
pledge themfelves, that they will 
not, in caſe of loſs, diſpute the neu- 


trality of the property, or avail them- 


ſelves of any ſentence pronouncing 
it tobe hoſtile. Sometimes, a verbal 
engagement to this effect is thought 
ſufficient, but it has now become a 
very general practice to reduce it 
into writing; and, in the one mode 
or the other, theſe releaſes of tlie 
warranty or repreſentation of neu. 
trality, are almoſt univerſal. Tt is 
true, ſuch ſtipulations are not bind. 
ing in point of law: but every one 
knows, that at Lloyd's Coffee-houſe, 
as well as at the Stock Exchange and 
New market, thoſe contracts which 
the law will not inforce are on that 
very account the moſt ſacred in the 
eſtimate of the parties, and the moſt 
inviolably obſerved, 

„The enemy, therefore, has as 
full ſecurity for his low premium, as 
the Britiſh 1mporter for his high one; 
nor is the comparative reſult of our 
premiſes ſhaken by the expence of 
this ſpecial addition to the policy ; 
for in the rates of inſurance which I 
have given, the extra charge of the 
honorary ſtipulation is included. For 
ſix per cent, the Britiſh underwriter 
will warrant Spaniſh property, know. 
ing it to be ſuch, from the Havannah 
to Spain, by way of America; 


though he receives what is equal to 
ſeven, on Britiſh property, of the 
lame 
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ſame deſcription, carried with con- 
voy, and in far better bottoms, from 
Jamaica to London.” 

Bonaparte, in his exultation, as 
well as in his more temperate hours, 
harps without ceaſing on the liberty 
of the ſeas, and on the overthrow 
of what he calls the maritime deſpo- 
tiſm of England. 

Who would not ſuppoſe, from 
ſuch language, that this country had 
really profited, in ſome degree, by 
her maritime ſuperiority, at the ex- 
pence of the rights of neutral na- 
tions; or at leaſt, that we were uſing 
the rights of war on the ſeas to a 
greater extent than in any former 
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ULLY ſenſible, that every cir- 
cumſtance reſpecting the late 
glorious victory, as well as every 
incident relative to the death of 
that truly good and great man, the 
late much-lamented Lord Nelſon, 
muſt be deeply intereſting, not only 
to his own country, but to the world 
in general; we have endeavoured, 
ſince the arrival of the Victory, the 
ſhip on-board of which his lordſhip's 


Hag was flying during the whole of 


the action, to obtain every informa- 
tion in our power on that ſubject. 
Previous to the aCtion, his lord- 
ſhip had fully explaincd to every 
captain in the fleet, the mode in 
which he intended to attack the ene. 
my's line; and every ſhip had alſo re- 
ceived ſuch particular ſecret inſtruc- 
tions, that very few ſignals were re- 
quiſite on the day of battle. Before 
the action began, however, the fol- 
lowing ſentence was conveyed, by 
telegraph, toall the ſhips in the fleet: 
England expects that every man will do his 
duty. On its being explained by the 
Captains to their reſpective crews, it 
was received with an enthuſiaſm 
which ſhewed, that the expectations 
of their country would not be diſap- 
pointed on this occaſion ; and indeed, 
from the accounts of every officer 
who was preſent, we believe it is 


Impoſſible to convey an adequate idea 


of the general exultation and joy 
that pervaded every ſhip, at the 
proſpect of bringing the enemy's 


conteſt with France?—Yet the im. 
Skagen Pamphlet, from which we 
ave offered theſe extracts to our 
readers, demonſtrates the very re- 
verſe of this to be the truth; and 
that we have, in fact, made ſuch an 
unexampled ſurrender of our rights 
to neutral powers, as threatens our 
colonies, and our navy, with ruin. 
This very man, who accuſes us of 
deſpotiſm on the ſeas, is, at this 
moment, deriving, from the un- 
bounded licence of neutral naviga- 
tion, advantages in the war, greater 
than if he were able to conteſt with 


us the maritime ſuperiority we pol- 
ſeſs. 
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fleet to action. By none, perhaps, 
was this ſo forcibly and ſo ſincerely 
felt, as by his lordſhip. Atter the 
many anxious days and nights that 
he had paſled, ſince the commence— 
ment of the war, in watching, or 
purſuing, the flying foe, he now, for 
the firft time, had the ſatisfaction to 
behold the enemy he had ſo long 
ſought for, drawn up to receive him, 
and in a ſituation where they had 
neither batteries, nor mooring-chains 
to truſt to for protection, 

Whilſt bearing down upon the 
enemy's line, he repeatedly ſaid, 
© that it was the happieſt day of his 
life, and that, from the plan of at- 
tack which he had laid down, he 
expected, that he thould have poſ- 
ſeſſion of twenty of the enemy's ſhips 
before night: a prediction which 
was verified in ſo remarkable a man- 


ner, that we hardly know whether 


molt to admire, the conſummate ſci. 
cence and wifdom with which the 
plan of attack was previouſly ar- 
ranged, or the cool intrepidity with 
which it was carried into complete 
execution; as not one ſingle ſhip eſ- 
caped of that part of the enemy's 
line on which his lordſhip had di- 
rected the principal ettort to be 
made, and the total number of ſhips 
which had actually ſurrendered be- 
fore night, we have now every 
reaſon to believe, was twenty, of 
which the Achille and a Spaniſh 
ſhip were burned, and the Re goo 
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able ſank after the action; but all 
of them had previoully ſtruck their 
colours. 

[t was his lordſhip's intention to 
have broken through the enemy's 
line between the tenth and eleventh 
of the enemy's ſhips in the van, at 
the ſame time that Admiral Colling. 
wood penetrated their line about the 
twelfth ſhip from the rear ; but, 
finding the enemy's line in that part 
ſo cloſe, that there was not room to 
paſs, he ordered the Victory to be 
run on-board of the ſhip which op- 
poſed him, and the Temeraire, by 
which the Victory was ſeconded, al. 
ſo ran on-board of the next ſhip in 
the enemy's line; ſo that theſe four 
ſhips lay for a conſiderable time en— 
gaged together, in one maſs, as it 
were, and ſo cloſe, that the flaſh of 
almoſt every gun fired from the Vic. 
tory, ſet fire to the Redoubtable, to 
which ſhip ſhe was at that time op— 
poſed ; whilſt our ſeamen, with the 
greateſt coolneſs, were, at intervals, 
employed, in the midſt of the hotteſt 
fire, in throwing buckets of water to 
extinguiſh the flames on-board of 
the enemy's ſhip; leſt, by their ſpread- 
ing, they might involve both ſhips 
in deſtruction, We queſtion it an- 
cient or modern hiſtory can produce 
a more ſtriking example of cool and 
deliberate valuur, than what we have 
juſt recorded; and it certainly re- 
flects the higheſt honour upon the 
diſciplineand intrepidityof that ſhip's 
Crew. 

The Redoubtable had 400 troops 
on-board, and thoſe in the tops took 
aim at the officers on the quarter- 
deck of his lordſhip's ſhip, which ac- 
counts fer ſo many being either kill. 
ed or wounded. Of the forty marines 
placed in her poop, only five remain- 
ed unhurt. Captain Adair, of the 
marines, was Rilled while loading a 
muſket, which he had repeatedly 
fired. He had behaved in the braveſt 
manner, The three ſubaltern officers 
and the ſerjeant- major alſo, uſed muf. 
kets on that. day. Two of the ſub- 
alterns were wounded, The reſiſt. 
ance made by the Redoubtable was 
very gallant, and the ſlaughter on- 
board her was great, 

It was during the hotteſt part of 
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the action that his lordſhip received 
his fatal wound, whilſt engaged with 
the Redoubtable and the French Ad- 
miral at the ſame time. The ene. 
my's ſhips? tops were all crowded 
with ſoldiers, who had orders to aim 
particularly at the officers on the 
quarter- deck. The Victory was, in 
general, ſo completely enveloped in 
ſmoke, that it was difficult to dif- 
tinguiſh any particular perſon on. 
board ; but, unfortunately, for a few 
ſeconds, when the ſmoke was more 
diſperſed than uſual, a ſoldier took 
aim at Lord Nelſon, from the mizen- 
top of the Redoubtable ; and, the in- 
ſtant he fired, his lordſhip fell, the 
ball entering near the left ſhoulder, 
paſſing through the lungs, and lodg- 
ing in the ſpine, He was immediate. 
ly ſenſible of the wound being mor. 
tal, and ſaid, with a ſmile, to Cap. 
tain Hardy, with whom he had been 
1 at that moment: “ They 
have done for me at laſt!” He was 
ſoon obliged to be carried off the 
deck; and, as they were conducting 
him below, he remarked the tiller 
rope being too flack, which he de. 
ſired them to acquaint Captain Har. 
dy with, and to have it tightened, 
Lord Nelſon was then taken below; 
Mr. Burke, the Purſer of the Vic— 
tory, carried him, in his arms, into 
the midſhipmen's birth, and laid him 
on a bed, with his head reſting on 
his (Mr. B's) lap. His lordſhip 
ſaid, “ Burke, my back is broken.“ 
The ſurgeon (Mr, Beattie) ſoon came 
and examined the wound. He ſaid, 
© Doctor, you can be of no uſe to 
me; leave me, and go to aſſiſt thoſe 
to whom you can be of ſervice, as J 
have but a few moments to live.“ 
He repeatedlyaſked for Capt. Hardy, 
who, after ſome time (the important 
duty that had devolved on him not 
permitting him to quit the deck be- 
tore), came down, His lordſhip in- 
quired © How they went on.” Cap- 
tain Hardy replied, that ten ſhips had 
ſtruck; and his lordſhip ſaid, I 
hope none of ours have ſtruck.” To 
which Captain Hardyreplied,**There 
is no fear of that.“ He then return- 
ed to the deck; and Mr. Burke ſaid 
to his lordſhip, “ I hope your lord. 
hip will take the news home.” He 


replied— 
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replied—* Don't talk nonſenſe to 
me, Burke.“ He then drank a con- 
Gderable quantity of lemonade, At- 
ter the Victory had ceaſed firing, 
Captain Hardy again went down to 
his lordſhip. Lord Nelſon called him 
cloſe to him. Mr. Burke, ſuppoſing 
he had ſomething private to com- 
municate, offered to go out of the 
birth, but his lordſhip deſired him 
to remain were he was. He then took 
Captain Hardy by the hand, kiſſed 
him, and ſaid, ** Jam now happy.” 
Captain Hardy now told him the 
numberof the enemy that had ſtruck, 
And his lordſhip ſaid,“ Hardy, bring 
the fleet to an anchor,” and this was 
the laſt order that his lord{hip gave, 
Captain Hardy again returned to the 
deck; his lordſhip previouſly ſaid— 
« [ thall be dead before you return, 
take my body home.” A ſhort time 
after, he ſaid to Mr. Burke, The 
lower part of me is dead;” and de. 
fired Mr. B. to lift one of his legs, 
which he did, very high; Mr. Burke 
aſked— “ if he felt it?” he anſ- 
wered, ““ No.“ — Mr. Burke then 
lifted the other; he ſaid, “ Never 
mind, it will be ſoon over with me.” 
His lordſhip then ſaid (and theſe 
were his laſt words), “I have done 
my duty, I praiſe God for it!” and, 
in a few moments after, he expired 
without a groan. 

The Frenchman, by whoſe hand 
this matchleſs hero fell, was ſoon 
afterwards ſhot by Mr. Pollard, mid- 
fliipman of the Victory, and was ſeen 
ro fall out of the mizen-top; and 
the Redoubtable was ſo dreadfully 
thattered, that, ſoon after ſtriking 
her colours to the Victory, ſhe went 
to the bottom, with moſt of her crew; 
ſo that his fall was greatly avenged. 

The lofs in the Victory was chief— 
ly ſuſtained whillt going into action, 
when, as the leading ſhip of the di. 
viſion, ſhe had to ſuſtain the fire of 
eight of the enemy's ſhips, for nearly 
twenty minutes, before ſhe returned 
a gun, She alſo ſuffered conſider— 


able loſs from the muſketry of the 
enemy; but ſo tremendous and well 
directed was the fire from the Vic- 
tory, that every ſhip on which ſhe 
got her guns to bear, was ſilenced 
in the courſe of a few broadiides, 
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The Redoubtable, alone, had no 
leſs than thirty of her guns diſmount. 
ed, and, for a conſiderable time be- 
fore ſhe ſtruck, the did not return a 
ſingle ſhot. 

It was his lordſhip's intention to 
have engaged the Bncentaur, at firſt, 
if he could have diſtinguiſhed her; 
but, ſingular as it may appear, no 
perſon on-board could diſcover the 
French admiral's flag to be flying 
during the whole of that day,though 
the Victory was for a conſiderable 
time within piſtol-ſhot of her, and 
handled her fo ſeverely, as to render 
her incapable of taking any ſhare in 
the engagement afterwards, 

Three of the French ſhips in the 
van, who had no part in the action, 
and one of which carried a rear- ad. 
miral's flag, had the inhumanity and 
cowardice, as they were making their 
eſcape, to fire, for a conliderable 
time, upon the Santiſſima Trinidada, 
and ſeveral others of the crippled 
Spaniſh prizes, after they had ſur. 
rendered to us, which, from their 
ſituation, were incapable either of 
oppolition or flight; a number of the 
Spaniards were killed and wounded, 
from this unprecedented behaviour 
of their good and farth jul allies. 

We ſolemnly pledge our credit 
for the truth of this extraordinary 
fact, to which every officer on-board 
of our victorious ſquadren can bear 
witneſs, Indeed, ſuch was the in- 
dignation felt and expreſſed by the 
Spantardsattheconductot the French, 
that, when, two days after the action 
ſeven the enemies? ſhips came out of 
Cadiz, in hopes of retaking ſome of 
the diſabled prizes, the crew of the 
Argonauta, in a body offered their 
ſervices to the Britiſh officer who 
had charge of the prize, to man the 
guns againſt any of the French ſhips; 
and they were actually ſtationed at 
the lower deck guns for that pur— 
poſe, whilſt the Engiith ſeamen man- 
ned thoſe of the upper deck. 

The Engliſh officer on-board re- 
turned all the Spaniſh officers their 
arms, and placed the moſt implicit 
confidence in the honourof the Spa. 
niards, which he had no reaſon to re. 
pent; as, though their numbers were 
{0 ſuperior as calily to have enabled 
thera 
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them to retake the ſhip, yet they, 
on every occalion, ſhewed the utmoſt 
ſubmiſſion and good conduct, and 
declared that, if a Spaniſh ſhip came 
along-ſide of them, they would quiet. 
ly go below, and leave the Englith 
to act for themſelves, 

The Victory, with the remains of 
Lord Nelſon, arrived off Sheerneſs 
on Sunday the 22d of December. On 
the following morning the body was 
removed from that ſhip, and placed 
on-board the Chatham yacht, under 
the direction of Commiſſioner Grey, 
at Sheerneſs, which proceeded im— 
mediately on her way to Greenwich. 
All the Englith veſſels, while the 
yacht was paſling, hoiſted their co- 
lours half maſt high; and the fort 
on both ſides the river at Tilbury 
and Graveſend, fred minute guns. 
Many foreign vellels alſo paid the 
ſame honourable tribute of reſpect 
to the corps ot our nival chieftain, 
About half paſt eleven, the yacht, 
with her honourable and glorious 
freight, paſſed by Graveſend, The 
coffin, covered with an enſign, was 
placed on the deck, As ſoon as the 
yacht was defcried, the colours of 
the (hips and forts were hoiſted half 
maſt high. The bells were tolled, 
and atterwards rung a muffled peal. 
The wind being ſcanty and unfa- 
vourable, it was found that the yacht 
could not reach Greenwich until the 
following tide. 

On Tueſday, about one o'clock, 
ſhe arrived off Greenwich Hoſpital. 
The body is placed in the coffin made 
of the wreck of the Orient, which 
is put into one made of elm, then 
into a leaden one, and ſoldered up, 
and the whole placed in another 
large coffin of elm, for the purpoſe 
of having the ornaments affixed 
thereon. The coffin weighs nearly 
four hundred weight, and, in con- 
ſequence of the water not being ſuf— 
ficiently high, could not be removed 
till the evening. About five o'clock 
it was lowered from the yacht into a 
boat, and immediately conveyed to 
the lower Hoſpital ſtairs. The cot- 


fin was enveloped in the colours of 


the Victory, which were bound round 
it by a piece of rope about the 


thickneſs of one of the ſheets of a 
Vor. XII. Ne, 171. 


firſt-rate. As ſoon as it was landed, 
it was Carried by ſailors, part of the 
valiant crew of the Victory, to the 
Painted Hall, whence it was re— 
moved, in the courſe of the even- 
ing, to the Record Chamber, in the 
Hoſpital, where it is to continue 
until the preparations for its ly- 
ing in ſtate ſhall be completed, 
Theſe, we are informed, cannot 
be finiſhed for theſe eight or ten 
days. They are to be ſo conſtructed 
as to afford the public every facility 
for viewing the tribute of honour, 
which the gratitude of the country 
pays to its Naval Hero, A platform 
1s erected along the chamber, with 
two diviſions, one for the ingreſs, 
the other for the egreſs, of the com- 
pany ; it is covered with black cloth. 
A black canopy, with a double row 
of fring, will be erected at the 
upper end of the room, under which 
the body is to lie in ſtate. Arailing 
is to be fixed, at a diſtance of nine 
feet from the canopy, to keep off 
the crowd, The platform is en— 
cloſed on each ſide, with a partition, 
about fifteen feet high, alſo covered 
with black. 

Lord Hood, immediately that the 
corpſe arrived, left Greenwich tor 
the Secretary of State's Office, and 
the Admiralty, to receive further 
directions. It was then, we under. 
ſtand, finally determined, that the 
proceſſion by water ſhall take place 
on the 8th of January, from Green- 
wich to Whitehall; the body will 
be depoſited in the Admiralty that 
night, and in the morning the pro— 
ceſſion to St, Paul's is to take place. 

The vault in which Lord Nelſon 
is tobe interred is immediately under 
the dome of St. Paul's cathedral. 
The firſt preparation is a circle of 
about ten feet diameter from the 
foundation, and three feet caſed with 
brick-work. The mauſoleum con- 
fiſts of a ſtone, nine feet long, and 
three wide at the bottom; the two 
ſides, of ſtone, of equal length; the 
ends are alſo of ſtone—the whole 
braced together with {trong copper 
bolts, two inches and an half in dia- 
meter. The lid is to be alſo of ſtone, 
The preparations in the cathedral, 
for the Mn I of the public, 
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to ſee the awful ſpectacle, exceed 
any thing of the kind ever before 
witneſſed. 

The ſeveral French and Spamiſh 


POETR Y, 


Onthe ARRIVAL of the VICTORY. 
Job ship of gallant port! long wont to 
lide 

O'er the blue deep, and course th' impa- 
tient tide, 

How late with festive pomp, from England's 
coast, 

Chief-like *twas thine to lead the naval host! 

Thine the fair helm of Albion's genius blest, 

The proud palladium of her NEzs0X's 
breast. 

With joy were haiPd thy triple spires afar, 

Hail'd thy gaunt ramparts frowning for the 
war b 

And canopied beneath thy tent-spread sail, 

The mountain's spirit met the ocean's gale. 

The palm of glory crowd thy statcly 


brow. 
Fame's radiant pennon glitter'd on thy 
prow 3 _ .. | 
Whilst, placid as the deep his breath had 
curl'd, 


SmiPd Albion's genius over the azure world. 

Oh, ship of gallant port! that then did'st 
ride, 

Majestic through the main with warrior 
pride; 

Slow mov'd thy mighty form in regal state, 

Slow mov'd, as conscious of thy peerless 
freight: 

And, long reverb'd the cannon's solemn 
roar 

The full farewell not unresponded bore, 

Meet for the .parting chief, aud meet for 


those 

Who dare all dangers, who confront all 
foes. 

Then thou, triumphant o'er the vassal 
wave, 


Did'st proudly bear the bravest of the brave. 

So wentst thou forth—tar other thy return: 

Now, no palladium, but the funeral urn! 

Thou wear'st the mourner's with the victor's 
wreath, 

At once the sbrine of glory and of death.— 

Yet not ungreeted be thy shattered sail, 

With sable streamers waving in the gale : 

Though ?reft of him, thy joy, thy pride 
before, 

The orphan'd trophies reach alone the 
Shore ; ; 

Tho' on thy deck no more, with manly 
tread, 

The god-like Hero nods the laurell'd head; 

Tho! dull bis ear—whilst from his country 
flow 

The $trains of praise that bliss divine be- 
Stow; 

Yet is thy bark with eager eyes explor'd, 

*Reft of that form first lov'd and since 
ador'd: ? 


colours, belonging to the ſhips that 
ſtruck on the memorable 21ſt of 
October, will be hung up in St. 
Paul's on the day of the interment. 
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That cherish'd form shall England's carth 
enfold, 

Whilst England's tears embalm the hal- 
lowd mould. 

Yes—$he for whom his patriot spirit glow'd, 

That land for whom his hero-blood hath 
flow 'd— 

That grateful land he fondly died to save, 

England herself shall deck her Nrrsox's 


grave. 
EPIGRAM. 
0 England has lost her right hand, 
Of Nersos her champion bereft ; 
Yet Occan she still shall command, 
* like him, beat the French with her 
ett. 


The MISLETOE ; a CurisTMas 


TALE. 
FARMER's wife, both young and gay, 
And fresh as op'ning buds of May; 
Had taken to herself a spouse, 
And phghted many solemn vows, 
That she a faithful mate would prove, 
In meckness, duty, and in love! 
That sbe, despising joy and wealth, 
Would be, in s1ckness and in health, 
His only comfort and his friend— 
But, mark the sequel,—and attend! 


This farmer, as the tale is told 

Was somcwhat cross, and somewhat old 
His, was the wmtry hour of lite, 

While summer smib'd before his wife; 

A contrast, rather form'd to cloy 

The zest of matrimonial joy. 


"Twas Christmas time, the peasant throng 
Assembled gay, with dance and song: 
Ihe farmer's kitchen long had been 

Of annual sports the busy scene; 

The wood-tire blaz'd, the chunney wide 
Presented seats, on <c:ther side; 

Long rows of wooden treachers, clean, 
Bedeck'd with ho!ly-boughs, were seen; 
The shining tankard's fuamy ale 

Gave spirits to the goblin tale, 

And many a rosy check grew pale. 


It happen'd, that some sport to shew, 
The ceiling held a Misletoe. 

A magic bongh, and well design'd 

To prove the coyest maiden kind. 

A magic bough, which drnids old 

Its sacred mysteries enroll'd ; 

And which, or gossip Fame's a liar, 
Still warms the soul with vivid fire; 
Still promises a store of bliss 

While bigots snatch their idol's kiss. 


This Misietoe was doom'd to be 

The talisman of destiny; 

Bencath its ample boughs were told 
Full many a timid swam grew bold; 
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Full many a roguish eye askance 
Beheld it with impatcjent glance, 
And many a ruddy cheek conftest, 
The triumphs of the beating breast ; 
Aud many a rustic rover sigh'd 
Who ask'd the kiss and was denicd. 


Hirst Marg'ry <mil'd, and gave her lover 

A kiss; then thank'd her stars *{was over / 

Next, Kate, with a reluctant pace, 

Was tempted to the mystic place; 

Then se, a merry laughing jade 

A dimpled yielding blush betray'd; 

While Joan her chastity to shew 

Wish'd © the bold knaves would serve ker 
$0.” 

She'd “ teach the rogues such wanton 
play!“ 

And well she could—she knew the way. 

The farmer, mute with jealous care, 

gat sullen, in his wicker chair; 

Hating the noisy gamesome host, 

Yet fearful to resign his post; 

He envied all their sportive strife, 

But most he watch'd his blooming wiſe, 

and trembled, lest her steps should go, 

Incautious, near the Misletoe. 


Now Hodge, a youth of rustic grace 

With form athletic; manly face; 

On Mistress Homespun turn'd his eye, 

And breatl'd a soul-declaring $igh! 

Old Homespun, mark'd his lis ning fair, 

And nestled in his wicker chair, 

Hodge swore, she might his heart com- 
mand 

Tne pipe was dropp'd from Homespun's 
hand 

Hodge prest her slender waist around; 

The farmer check'd his draught, and 
frown'd ! 

And now beneath the Misletoe 

"Twas Mistress Homespun's turn to go; 

Old Surly shook his wicker chair, 

And sternly utter d—*< Let her dare 7? 


Hodge to the facmer's wife declar'd 
Such husbands never should be spar'd ; 
Swore they deserv'd the worst disgrace 
That lights upon the wedded race; 
Aad vow'd—that night he would not go 
Unblest beneath the Misletoe. 


The merry group all recommend 

An harmless kiss, the strife to end: 

« Why not?” says Marg'ry, © who would 
fear, 

A dang'rous moment, once a year ?” 

Susan observ'd, that“ ancient folks 

Were seldom pleas'd with youthful jokes;“ 

But Kate, who, till that fatal hour, 

Hui held o'er Hodge unrivall'd pow'r, 

With curving lip and head aside 

Look'd down and smil'd in conscious pride, 

Then, anxious to conceal her care, 

She humm'd— what fools some women are 


Now, Mistress Homespun, sorely vex'd, 
B prid+ and jealons rage perplex'd, 
Ani angry, that her peevish spouse 

Should dubt her imonlal vow 
Shou bt her matrimonial vows, 
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But, most of all, resolved to make 

An envious rivaPs bos0m ache 
Commanded Hodge to let her go, 

Nor lead her to the Misletce ; 

* Why should you ask it o'er and o'er?“ 
Cried She, © we're been there twice before !“ 


From the LONDON GAZETTES, 
Enclosure from the Hon. Admiral! Cornweitis, 
to William Maren, Hg. Aigle, Nov. 8, 
1805. | 
IR, Being becalmed in Vigo Bay, on the 
25th of September last, at eight A. M 2 
$quadron of nine Spanish guu-boats at- 
tacked his majesty's frigate under my com- 
mand. At mwne a breeze sprung up: re- 
versed their attack into a hasty retreat; 
but, from their pr ximity to the shore, we 
only captured one of them, carrying a long 
twenty-four-pounder, commas by Dun 
Josef Maria Galon, four artillery-men, aud 
twenty-four seamen. The Aigle 8nstained 
no other damage than a few «hot through 
the sails. GEO. WOLFE. ” 
A letter from Captain Hancock, of the 
Ship Craizer, to Admiral Lord Keith, states 
the capture of Le Vengeur, French priva- 
teer, Iugger, of 14 guns, and 56 men, off 
Flushing. She is estcemed the fastest sail- 
ing vessel ont of France. 

Here follow Letters to Reat-Admiral 
Cochrane from Licut. R. Peter, of the 
armed sloop Dominica, stating his having 
captured three row-boat privateers; from 
Captain Rose, of the Circe, of the capture 
of La Constance, schooner privateer, from 
Guadaloupe;—from Capt. Clinch, of the 
sI0p Osprey, of the capture of the Teazer, 
of 7 guns and 51 men, from Gnadaloupe. 

A letter from the Hon. Captain Fleming, 
of the Egyptienne, to Admiral Cornwallis, 
announemg his having captured, on the 2d 
instant, the French national brig L'Acteon, 
of 16 guns and 126 men, off Fochelle. 

The Latona has captured the Spanish 
Privateer ketch Amphion, carrying twelve 
guns, and manned with seventy men; three 
days out from St. Sebastian. 

Captain Lavie, of the Iris, has fallen in 
with and captured the St. Pedro, Spanish 
corvette privateer, and recaptured the 


Magdalen belonging to Greencck. 


Eclosure from the Hon. Rear- Admiral Cock- 
rane, Commander in Chief at the Leeward 
Islands, to Willem Warden, Eg. rin 
cess ('harlotle, off the Huld of Faria, Oct. 
8, 1805. 

SIR, I beg to acquaint you, that on the 
5th instant, near Tobago, his majesty's 
ship, under my command, captured the 
Cyane French corvette (late in his majesty's 
service), of twenty-cight guns, and 190 
men, commanded by Mons. Mesnard. The 
Naiad brig, of eighteen long twelve-pound- 
ers, and two hundred men, was in com» 
pany, commanded by M. Hamon ; but, by 
taking a more prudent situation, and su- 
perior sailing, effected her escape without 
any apparent injury. When discovered, 
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they were so distant, I saw no chance of 

overtaking them by an avowed pursuit. I 

therefore disgu'scrl the Princess Charlotte 

as much as possible, which had the desired 
effect of bringing them down. 

The Naiad and Cyane left Martinique 
on the 29th ultimo, stored and victualled 
for three months, but had made no cap- 
ture. GEORGE TOBIN. 

The Naiad was taken on the 15th of Oc- 
tober by the Jason. Captain Chapman says, 
„the Najad came from Europe in March 
last with the Ton!on squadron, and is one 
of the largest brigs in the French service; 
extremely well fitted, sails very fast (hav- 
ing escaped many of our cruizers), and 
appears particularly calculated for his 
majesty's service.“ 

Enclosure from Pice-Admiral Dacres, Com- 
mander in Clef. at Jamaica, to Willem 
Maroden. Fag. Sloop Nein Deer, off Cape 
Mayze, Sept. 20. 

Sis, | have the satisfaction to acquaint 
you, that, on the 13th inst. after a chace 
of upwards of six hours, I captured the 
French privatcer Renommee, of two six- 
pounders and 40 men, belonging to St. Po- 
ming», but last from Barracoa, and had not 
taken any thing. JOHN FYFFE. 
From Captain I obb, of lis Maje:tns Ship I- 

mone, to Witham Marten, Leg. dated Lis- 

bn, Nec. 3, 1805. 

SIR, I have the honour to acquaint von, 
for the information of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, the boats of his 
majesty's ship under my command, board- 
ed on the 5th of November, close in with 
Guardia, the Golondrina, Spanish lugge 
pnivateer, of four guns and twenty-nine 
men, belonging to Corunna. She bad been 
out six weeks, and not made any captures; 
the enemy had two men wounded, and the 
vessel I set fire to. 

You will be pleased to commnnicate the 
inclosed also to their lordships. W. G. LOBB. 

Curieux, Lisbon, Dec. 2. 

Stn, I beg to acquaint, you, that his ma- 

Jesty's sloop under my command, captured 

on the 25th ult. thirteen leagues west of 

Cape Selleiro, the Brilliano, a Spanish lug- 

ger privateer, with five guns and thirty 


ve men, commanded by Don Joseph Ad- 


vis. She had been out five days from port 
Carrel, and two days before we fell in with 
her, she had taken the English brig Mary, 
from Lynn, with coals, bound to Lisbon, 
and the Nymph, from Newfoundland, with 
fish for Viana. J. JOHNSTONE, 
There can be little doubt of the total des- 
truction of the Aurora transport, in conse * 
aence of the late tempéstugus weather, 
he carried with her the whole of the Staff 
of the Second Expedition to the Continent, 


with a great part of the 2th regiment of 


foot, amounting to not less than 250 men, 
all lost. A variety of drums, clothes, &ec. 
were picked up in the stream of the Good- 
win Sands by the Cygnet loop. —The Ma- 
ria, transport, with part of the same revi- 
ment on-board, for wliose satety much fear 


was entertained, has arrived at Portsmout 
with several others that had also troops on 
board. Among them is the Atlantic, with 
a detzchment of the German legion. She 
was driven under a battery at Calais, to 
* ich she struck, seeing there was no hope 
of cscape, the wind blowing hard on the 
dre, and the guns keeping up an inces- 
sant fire; but, while the boat which was 
sent ashore, to say that she had strack, was 
gone from the Ship, the wind $hifted and 
she escaped. The boat was swamped, and 
the crew drowned. More than 500 horses 
have recently been Jost in the transports 
off the enemy's const. 

The following «ingular remark was put 
up at Lloyd's; Lord Cochrane, Captain of 
the Pallas frigate, states,“ That owing to 
the violent storms and thick snow, the con- 
voyappointed, ought to sail ten davssooner. 
A man of war at present 1s of little other 
£ervice to. the merchantmen, than to cheat 
the underwriters.” . 

An order has been received at Chatham 
Dock Yard to retain evidence for the tria} 
of Capt. Temple, which will take place at 
the next March Assizes, for flogging a man 
to death. 

By a retrospective serutiny into the de- 
ſalcation of Prize-Agents, commencing in 
1775, to the present period, it would ap- 
pear that a sum not less than seven millions 
sterling has been withheld and embezzled, 
and ought to be refunded; the greatest part 
of which, no doubt, could be obtained by 
the appointment of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, the Commissioners of 
Naval Enquiry not being suficiently au- 
thorised to bring the parties to account. 

The parliament is agam prorogued, It 
is to meet on the 21st of January, 1806, 

Dec. 23.— The Court-Marshal on Sir Ro- 
bert Calder. commenced this day on-board 
the Prince of Wales, in Portsmouth har- 
bour; Vice-Admiral George Montague, 
President. The substance of the charge 
was, “ to enquire into the conduct and pro- 
cedings of Vice-admiral Sir Robert Calder, 
with his majesty's squadron under his com- 
mand, on the 23d and 24th of July last, 
and also his subsequent conduct and pro- 
ceedings, until he finally lost sight of the 
enemy?s ships, and for not having done his 
utmost to renew the engagement, and to 
take or destroy every ship of the enemy, 
which it was his duty to engage.” 

No Prosccutor on the part of the Crown 
appeared, The charges were officially 
Stated by Mr. Bicknell, the Solicitor to 
the Admiralty. 

The evidence for the prosecution was 
closed on the ſirst day. The court adjourn- 
ed over Tuesday the 24th, to give Admiral 
Calder time to prepare his defence, which 
occupied the whole of the 25th, Christmas- 
day. On Tharsday the 26th, the Judge 
Advocate read the sentence of the court, 
to the following effect : 

That the charges against the conduct of 
Admiral Sir Robert Calder, on the * 
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Aith of July, in prescnce of the enemy, in 
uot having done his utmost to take and de- 
stroy every ship of the enemy, which it 
was his duty to engage, are fully proved. 
The court are of opinion, that Such con- 
duct on the part of the said Admiral Sir 
Robert Calder was not, the result of fear 
or cowardice, but of error in judgment, for 
which he deserves to be severety reprimanded, 
and he is hereby scverely reprimanded ac- 
cordingly. 
— — — 

he intelligence received in the course 
of the past month, has been considerably 
in flavour of the Cortcederate Powers. — Tue 
Kussian General Kutusow, who acquired 
a very considerable advantage over the 
French near Polten on the 9th of Novem- 
ber followed up his success, and on the 11th 
passing the Danube near Krems, found 
on the left bank of that river a column of 
10,000 French, under the command of Ge- 
neral Mortier. The Russians immediatety 
surrounded the advanced guard of the ene- 
my, but were repulsed. They however 
Son regained the superiority, about 6,000 
French remained dead on the field, and the 
rest threw theniselves into the castle of 
Durwenstein, where they surręndered by 
Capitulation: 4 pieces of cannon, 6 stand- 
ards, and 36 otheers, were taken hy the 
Rasslans, whose loss was inconsiderable; 
but Field-marshal Schmidt, who had serv- 
ed with distinguished reputation for forty 
years, fell in the action. After the battle, 
General Kutusow effected a junction with 
the Austrian army of reserve under the 
clder Prince Lichstenstein, and both on 
the 18th ult. were also joined by the second 
Russian army under General Buschovden, 
consisting of 46,000 men; making together 
100,000 men. 

In the mean time, however, the French 
advanced towards Vienna. A deputation 
of the inhabitants, headed by Count Zin— 
zendorf, waited on Bonaparte, to solicit a 
delay of 48 hours, to prepare for the re- 
cepiiun of the French. This was granted, 
though probably under certain understood 
conditions. On the 15th at noon, the French 
entered Vienna. Prince Murat took up his 
quarters at the superb hotel of the Lichten- 
san family. Bonaparte did not at rst 
enter the city, but stopped at a country 
house called Bukersdorf. Several corps 
both of cavalry and infantry passed through 
the city. The French, however, though 
they do not scem to have committed. any 
promiscuous pillage, imposed heavy con- 
tributions. 'they made great requisitions 
Im wine and cloth, aud demanded 40,000 
rations. A great deal of armour and cioth- 
ing to the value of several millions, were 
lert behind in Vienna. All this, of which 
25,000 muskets constitute one article, of 
course fell into the hands of the French. 

Bonaparte entered Vienna, for the tirst 
tine, on the 14th of November; but he on- 
iy passed through the town in his way to 
„lit the advanced posts vn the left bank of 


the Danube, and returned to Schoenbrung 
the next morning. 

Murat and Lasnes had advanced into 
Moravia towards Brunn. On the 15th, they 
came up with the Russians at Holbrunn or 
Hollabrunn, about thirty miles from Vien- 
na, on the road to Prague. After a slight 
skirmish, an Austrian flag of truce advanc- 
ed, and requested permission for the Aus- 
trian troops to separate themselves from 
the Russians. This however was only a 
stratagem of war, the occasion of which 
was as follows: The moment the Austrian 
army had evacuated Vienna, at the ap- 
proach of the French, preparations were 
made to buru the bridge, and combustibles 
were laid to it accordingly; whensuddentya 
French general officer galloped through 
Vienna, with a flag of truce, and waited, 
in Prince Murat's name, on Field-marshal 
Count Auersperg, who wasjust givingorders 
to burn the . informing him, that an 
armistice between the Austrian and French 
armies had been actually concluded; for 
which reason, it would bo advisnble not 
to destroy the bridge, as it might be at- 
tended with bad consequences. The Aus- 
*rian general desisted; but soon after, the 
Prench arrived in superior force, passed 
the bridge, yet did not attack the Austrians 
on the opposite bank, to make them credit 
the more easily the pretended armistice, 
and that they might attack them with a 
certainty of success after they had deteat- 
ed the Russians. The Austrian General, 
informed of this mean stratagem, sent tw» 
olflicers of his staff to Prince Murat's heady 
quarters, to inform him, that the Austrian 
army, having had some serious disputes 
with the Russians, wished to forsake their 
alliance, provided Bonaparte would! allow 
them to make their retreat, homewards un- 
molested. This was granted; and the Aus- 
trians, by a circuitous route, joined the 
Russians again, and their commander sen 
Murat a letter, informing him, that this 
stratagem had been used by way of repri- 
sal, for what the French had done respect-- 
ing the bridge over the Danube. The Rus- 
sians, not being yet joined by General Bux- 
hovden, nor in sufficient strength to op- 
pose the main part of Bonaparte's army 
that had entered Moravia, sent likewise 
proposals fyr a convention, which Murat 
accepted; but Bonaparte would not ratify 
it, till it had been first signed by the Em- 
peror Alexander. Meanwhile the Russians 
gained time to effect a junction with the 
Second army, and to wait the approach of 
the third under General Michelson. 

It is lamentable to see mighty nations 
resorting to such petty modes of eircum-— 
vention. The consequence will be, the de- 
$traction of all confidence between the con- 
tending armies. Neither of them will, in 
future, believe the other; and a distrust, 
and consequent cruelty, will be introduced 
into the war, which will aggravate its ca- 
lamities. 

Murat is stated to have entered Brunn 
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on the same day the above transaction took 
place; and the twenty-eighth bulletin of 
the grand army, dated Brunn, Nov. 21, 
states, that Bonaparte entered that city 
the preceding day; he was received by the 
states, with the bishop at their head, He 
found at Brunn 60 piccees of cannon, 6000 
stand of arms, and 400,000 pounds of 
powder. | 

On the 29th Nov. the head-quarters of 
the Austriaus were established at Wischau, 
between Brunn and Olmutz. They had 
been at the same place ten days before, but 
had been removed behind Olmutz, in con- 
sequence of the advance of the French, 
who had occupied Brunn, and pushed their 
out- posts to within four leagnes of the for- 
mer town. On the 26th, the French began 
to fall hack; and were concentring them- 
Selves between Brunn and Ansterlitz. The 
combined army received orders to advance, 
and a general engagement took place on 
the 2d, 3d, and 4th of December, of the 
result of which very contradictory accounts 
have been circulated, 

From the whole of the statements how- 
ever, put together, with which the bul- 
tetins of our own government are in unison, 
it should seem that the Emperor of Russia 
had determined upon leading his army to 
a general engagement with the grand army 
of the French on the 3d, on the banks of 
the Schwartzach, near Austerlitx, in Mo- 
ravia : that Bonaparte, having been se- 
eretly informed of this intention, deter- 
mined to anticipate it; and on the 24, 
therefore, he erossed the Schwartzach with 
his whole establishment; and learning that 
the Emperor Alexander had determined to 
Station himself in the centre of his army, 
against this point Bonaparte resolved to 
direct the greater part of his strength, te 
make the most determined assault. Anj- 
mated by the spirit and example of their 
emperor, the Russians bore the onset at 
first with unyielding prowess, and very 
considerable slaughter on both sides was 
the result. The French artillery, however, 
being dexterously placed on the heights of 
an adjoining village, the centre of the Rus- 
Sion army was so Severely galled by its ef- 
fective fire, that it was compelled to fall 
back, and a considerable degree of disorder 
enzued ; in the course of which the French 
took possession of great numbers of stand- 
ards, many thousand prisoners, and the 
whole of the Russian artillery. | 

In the mean time a different result oc- 
carred between the right wing of the al- 
Hes, Ted on by the Princes Pangrazion and 
Tichtenstein, and gpposed to the lett wing 
of the enemy. Here the allies completely 
triumphed, and repulsed the French army 
vith considerable loss, both in slain and 
prisoners. Upon the whole; however, Ro- 
naparte had every reason to claiin the vie- 
tory, and a most important victory it ap- 
peared: to be: yet so weakened does he 
seem to have been by the defeat of his left 
wing, and the loss actually sustained in 
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is centre, that instead of following up his 
attack with redoubled spirit, as has been 
invariably bis custom upon other and simi- 
lar occasions, he contented himse'f with 
resting upon his arms on the night of the 
2d, and, on the ensning morning, with ha- 
rangaing his soldiers upon the extraordi- 
nary valour they had d:isplaved, and the 
proud trophics they had obtained; and with 
dispatching exaggerated accounts of his 
triumphs towards Vienna and every other 
quarter, 

Not so the intrepid and indefatigable 
Alexander. Stung with vexation at the loss 
of his soldiers, his standards, his artillery— 
animated by the success which had at- 
tended his arms on the right, and jnstly 


judging of the deep impression, in spite of 


his triumph, which had been made on the 
enemy by his not venturing to follow up his 
victory, he determined upon another and 
a desperate encounter to redeem his ho- 
nour, and recover, if possible, the losses he 
had sustained. The attack was led on on 
the ensuing morning, apparently immedi- 
ately ast. r Bonaparte had been haranguing 
his soldiers and dispatching his couriers. 
It appears to have been one of the most 
tromendous, obstinate, and sanguinary, 
battles which history will ever have to re- 
cord. The eoramander in chief, on the part 
of the Russians, was Prince Constantine, 
brother of the emperor, and a most heroic 
and accomplished pupil of the celebrated 
Suwarrow. The emperor himself, however, 
again volunteered his services, attended by 
his budy guards; he flew from quarter to 
quarter, wherever the danger appeared 
greatest, animating his soldiers by his pre- 
sence and example, and particalarly by kis 
incessant shout of “ Victory or Death!“ 
to prodigies of the most enthusiastic and 
desperate gallantry. The Russians, who 
had lost their artillery on the 2d, advanced 
on the morning of the 3d, relying upon the 
bayonet alone. Scarecly a volley is said to 
have been fired. The struggle was continu- 
ed with different success until noon, when 
the French partially gave way. This was, 
however, not decisive of the contest. The 
battle raged throughout the remainder of 
the day, and night only put an end to a 
contest, in which neither party could claim 
an absolute victory. Both armies passed 
the night as they: had the preceding ; they 
respectively lay upon their arms, 

On the next day, the 4th instant, the san- 
guinary conflict was renewed. The allies 
were again the assailauts; the enemy, ex- 
hansted by their losses and the. efforts of 
the two preceding days, opposed an inet- 
fectual, though gallant resistance; and the 
success of the combined army, was so de- 
eisive, that they retook the whole of their 
artillery, and a considerable number of 
prisoners. The French resigned the contest ; 
they relinquished the field of battle, and 
retired behind the river Schwartz. | 

The intelligence from Italy is not now of 
much importauce.— Ihe Austrians have ys 
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tirely abandoned the Tyrol, and the Arch- 
duke John has effected a junetion with the 
army of his brother Charles. That gallant 
prince, on the 17th vo November, the date 
of the latest acconnts from him, was on 
his march to Vienna, at the head of 90,000 
men. Between hun and that capital, chere 


was no greater force than the disision of 


Marmont, which had taken a posidion at 
Gratz, in Styria, on the 15th of the same 
month. 

Hence it appears, that nothing hut a series 
of victories, and decisive ones too, Can sup— 
port Bonaparte. If heis unable to atvan'e, 
he is lost. He will scarcely suffer hunself 
to be besieged in Vienna; and except his 
retreat is rapid and immediate, we see not 
how he is to escape from the three great 
armies which are pressing forward to cu- 
close him. 

The French appear determined to strug- 
gle for the possession of Holland. The ta- 
lian division of the army was ordered to 
march to Antwerp; some battations of Pa- 
risiaus had arrived at Brussels; and the 
baggage of Prince Louis, who is to take 
the command in the Batavian republic, 
had been sent off from the capital. 

A considerable corps of English and Rus- 
sians has disembarked in the Neapolitan 
States. For what purpose 15,000 Anglo- 
Russians (as they are called in the French 
papers) have been thrown into Naples, 
where there was not a single Frencu sol- 
dier to oppose them, remains to be cx- 
plained by the subsequent operations ot the 
campaigu. 


About the 20th of November, one cf the 
most violent hurricanes was experienced 
on the coast of Spain, that ever was r- 
membered. A letter received by a respect- 
able house in town, from Valentia, of the 
23d, states its effects to have been most 
dreadful at that place. It rained inces- 
#antly for four days, during which time up- 
wards of 200 houses were washed away, 
and not a vestige of them left behind; a 
number of persons, in endeavouring to save 
their effects, lost their lives, To add to 
the disaster, numbers of shipping were 
driven ashore and shivered to atoms, and 
many ef the people on-board perished. 
The Berbice packet, belonging to the house 
by whom the letter was received, was one 
of the ships driven on shore; and although 
strong built, she did not survive the hurri- 
cane half au hour. 

Fiags.—A. little before nine o' clock on 
Thursday night, Dec. 12, a fire broke out 
in the printing- office of Mr. Gillett, in Sa- 
Iisbury-square, Fleet-street. The fire broke 
out in the lower warehouse, and is supposed 


to have been occasioned by a spark flying 


on some paper, of which the room was full. 


From this lower room it soon reached the 


upper floors, which were also fully stocked 
with paper; from one warehouse to another, 
and from thence to the printing-offices. 
The damage which. has been done is as 


191 
follows: — The warehonses and printing-of- 
fices of Mr. Gillet, which lay behind Sa- 
lisbury-square, and reached to Water-lane, 
burat down ; the house of Mr. Swan, ano- 
ther priater, which lay towards Fleet- 
street, was for a long time on fire; the par- 
ty wall is burnt down, but he had time to 
move his property. The Jennerian Suciety's 
house (a very large one), on the west-side 
of the Square—the party wall quite burnf, 
through, the upper-room gutted, and the 
honse otherwise much damaged. The 
house of Mossrs. Jones and Green, Attor- 
nies, next to the Jennerian Society—the 
back part damaged. The property in Mr. 
Gilles house prmcipally belonged to Mr, 
Mawman and Mr. Phillips, the booksellers, 
who are supposed to be considerable suf- 
ferers. The value of books, paper, &c. in- 
dependently of the premises, is estimated 
at about 30,000t. out of which not more 
than 3,0001,'s worth have been saved. 

About six o'clock, Friday evening, De- 
cember v0, a tire was discovered to have 
broken out in a cetloar belonging to Messrs. 
Aulott and Hardy, Chemists and Druggists, 
near the bottom of Gueens street, Cheapside. 
From the great quantity of chemical com- 
pounds on the premises, the whole house 
was soon in a complete blaze; and, from 
the grevt light that was thrown out, it was 
supposed, that the extent of the fire was 
not confined tousiggle building; for it had 
more the apnearauce or a large neighbour- 
hood being enveloped in one continued con- 
tlagration. By seven o'elock the fire was 
at its height, by which time several engines 
had arrived, and were using their efforts to 
prevent its further progress; and it is with 
the greatest satisfaction we state, that it, 
ony consuined the house wherein it began. 

The town of Castries, in the island of 
St. Lucia, has been accidently destroyed 
by tire. 

A most alarming fire broke out be- 
tween two and three o'clock, on Thursdav 
morning the 24th, between the Upper and 
Lower Watergate, Deptford. The dock- 
vard engines having with great prompti- 
tude been obtained, and one being placed 
oa a barge on the waterside, and the other 
taken round to the street in front of the 
houses, the conflagation was in some de- 
gree checked; and on the arrival of se- 
veral of the engines from town, the whole 
fire was by nine o'clock completely ex- 
tinguished. Great apprehensious were at, 
onetime entertained forthesafety of Messrs, 
Taylor's extensive black manufactorr, for 
the supplying of his majesty's navy; but 
the wind blowing providentially towards 
the river, accompained by a heavy rain, 
aided by the great exertions of the firemen, 
were happily not injured. There were six 
houses > care ney aad a quantity of furni- 
ture; and we ae sorry to say nearly the 
whole of the property was uninsured. 

A most terrible conflagration took place 
at Brayton last week. About noon, it was 
discovered in one of the oftices belonging 
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to Sir Wilfred Lawson, of Brayton House, 
Bart. and raged with such fury, that, in a 
very short «pace of time, notwithstanding 
every excrtion, the whole set of offices, the: 
most commodious in Cumberland, com- 
prising a spacious square, (with the excop- 
tiou ot the eoach-house,) were entirely can- 
sued, together with an immense quantity 
of grain, bay, and other valuable articles, 

The nurserv-maid of Mr. Chapman, at- 
erney, of Warwick-court, Holborn, on 
Weducsday morning, Dec. 25, when dress— 
ig his infant child, cor two months old, by 
the nursery-ſire, suddenly found berself 
in flames, supposed to he occasioned by a 
coal flying out of the tire upon her. She 
flew to the stairs for relief, where her mas- 
ter, alarmed by her cries, met her, and roll- 
ed the infant in a carpet, and also the sen- 
want, so as completely to extinguish the 
flames. Both were dangeronsly burnt; 
the. maid-servant attording little hopes of 
recovery, ant in a tate of insensihilitw, it 
which sbc continucd till twelve clock that 
night, when she became somewhat seusi— 

le. A nurse and a young lady were ap- 
pointed to set up by her during the night. 
About three in the moraing, the nurse went, 
down stairs for something: son after she 
teft the room, the young lady who was read- 
wz by a fire in the room, being struck hy 
a light, hoked towards the bed, and $aw it 
in a blaze. She immediately gave every 
alarm, and endcavonred to drag the nan 
out of the bed, but was nnable, and set her 
own clothes on fire, though she was soins 
u hat protected by a Sk pelisse, She now 
flew to the stairs, where Mr. Chapman, a- 
larmed by her cries, met her, and extin- 
guished the fire. He then gave the alarm 
of tire, and made several vain attempts to 
approach the. bed of the poor sgrvam, who 
was burnt to a cinder, witi every thing in 
the room. Happily, engines arrived, and 
the assistance given preserved the rost of 
the house. The young lady and intaut 
are both expected to do well. 

Diev.—Aiter a short illness, at his house 
at Upper Homerton, Paul Le Mesurier, F=q. 
Aidertman Of this City, M. P. tor tlie Bo- 
rough of Southwark, a Director of the Last- 
India Company, Colonel of the Artitiery 
Company, aud invested with other public 
situations. 

At his house, in Store-strect, Bedford- 
square, Mr. King, the comedian. He was 
born in the year 1750, and died in the 75th 
vear of his age. He first appeared at 
Þcary-lane theatre in 1748, having ex- 
changed the attorney's quill for the stage 
truncheon. For forty vears, he continacd 
to meet with high and deserved approba- 
tion. —He was a proprietor of the Brist9] 
theatre, and of Sadler's Wells, buth.cain- 
ing concerns; but, unfortunately, his daily 
industry experienced sad deiaications from 
his nightly hazard! He was manager of 
Drury-lage theatre for six vears, during 
which he acquitted hinaself with great cre- 
dit; but on some difference between hun 


and the proprictors in 1788, he relinquish- 
ed that situation, and tinally quitted the 
tage in 1801. 

At his house at Chelsea, in the 67th vear 
of his age, Henry Sampson Woodfall, E g. 
formerly an eminent printer, and for nearly 
forty-five years conduetor of the Public 
Arvertiser, in which the celebrated Letters 
of Junius were originally published. Mr. 
Wondfall was a scholar of cons'derable 
acquirements, and was no inconsiderable 
enconrager of youthial genius, while his 
Paper commanded the notice of the learned 
publio. As a man, his inflexible integrity, 
social temper, and communicative disposi- 
tion, will occeasion his death to be regretted 
by a very numerous Circle of friends. 

Suddenly, at his. house at Box Moor, 
Herts, Mr. John Almon, formerly an emi- 
nent bookseller in Piccadilly. 

Alout twelve months ag", a quarrel took 
place between Major Brookes and Col. 
* „tom, Or Liverpool. The former was 
chairman of a coramittce on an attair in 
which the mterests of the latter were cm- 
cerned, and, not having conducted himself 
to his satisfaction, the maser sent the cgo- 
lonela challenge. Sunne mianprehension 
ok place respecting the place of mecting, 
and they were finally baun! over to Keep 
the peace. Before the expiration of the 
time lor witch they were bound, it was ru- 


moured, that it was the intention. of Ma- 
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induced ti colonel to be before-hnng with 
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ground, the colunct observed to Bis GO“ 
— ugregubly to the custom ot 
duclhng, he believed he (the major] was 
entitled t. The major fired 
chect: we cormel immediately 
returned 
head of themmjor, a little al 
eye, and he fell; assistance was brought 
but he expired ahmost instantly. Tin 
friends, and drove voif, Singe which he h: 
not been heard of, { 
duel was fought, was cle to the town, a 
public road, aud muck frequented. 
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The annexed Portrait of a Cuix ESE PRINCESS 7s intended to be placed of poſite 
that of the Chineſe Prince given in our laſt. 


GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT.—Continucd from p. 174. 


WI are now to approach a city 


long celebrated in the page of 
hiſtory, Which has undergone many 
revolutions; and even been removed 
from its original ſeat of ſplendour. 
But the account of Alexandria al. 
ready given by Volney, ſupercedes 
the neceſſity of much detail from us. 
Every thing in that city is repreſent- 
ed by him with ſuch a degree of 
truth, that, had he deſcribed all 
Egypt in the ſame way, no one could 
ever have thought 1t neceſſary to 
undertake any further inveſtigation, 
The exterior wall of Old Alexan- 
dria, flanked with numerous mould. 
ering towers, forms beautiful ruins, 
pleaſing to the eye of the antiqua- 
rian, even amidſt the melancholy 
ſcenes of cruel deſolation. The cir- 
cumference of this wall, its maſlive 
Pillars of granite, and venerable aſ— 
pect, prove it to have been a city ex- 
tremely ancient, and moſt probably 
the magnificent Alexandria founded 
by Alexander the Great, a city then 
withoutarivalin the world. Within 
the wall are the extenſive ruins of the 
Temple of the Sun, where many 
gigantic pillars of granite remain, 
which impreſs the mind with the 
higheſt idea of its former grandeur. 
The gate which leads from hence to 
Roſetta, isan elegant ſpecimen of the 
Saracen taſie in architecture. On the 
{pace between the walls and the ſea 
are lying innumerable blocks and 
pillars of granite, porphyry, and 
marble, the ruins probably of the an- 
cient Alexandria, and which ſeem to 
have been made uſe of by the Turks 
as monumental ſtones, ſince this 
ground formed their burial-place. 
Subterraneous reſcarches might 
{till more correctly aſcertain the 
{cite of the ancient city, when its 
commerce and ſplendour rendered it 
immenſe. That of the caliphs, which 
15 the preſent town, was but a dimi- 
nution of the former city, notwith. 
{ſtanding it comprehends within its 
Vol. XII. No. 172. | 


lines what may be termed plains and 
deſerts. This circumvallation being 
built almoſt wholly of ruins, the edi- 
fices bring uncealingly to the re. 
membrance deſtruction and ravage, 
The jambs and lintels of the doors 
of the dwelling-huuſes and fortreſſes 
conſiſt entirely of columns of granite, 
which the workmen have not taken 
the pains to ſhape to the uſe to which 
they have applied them. They ap- 
pear to have been left merely with a 
view to atteſt the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of thoſe buildings, the ruins 
of which they are. In other places, 
agreat number of columns have been 
applied to the conſtruction of the 
walls to ſupport and level them; and 
theſe columns having reſiſted the 
ravages of time, now reſemble but. 
treſſes. In ſhort, theſe Arabian and 
Turkiſh edifices, the productions of 
the neceſlities of war, diſplay a con- 
fuſion of epochs, and of various in- 
duftrics, more ſtriking and more ap- 
proximated examples of which are 
no where elſe to be found. The 
Turks, more eſpecially, adding ab- 
ſurdity to profanation, have not on- 
ly blended with the granite, bricks 
and calcareous ſtones, but even logs 
and planks; and from thele difierent 
elements, which have ſo little ana- 
logy to each other, and are fo ſtrange- 
ly united, have preſented a monſtrous 
aſſemblage of the ſplendour of hu- 

man induſtry and its degradation, 
The quarter of the Arabs, or ra. 
ther the part which was encompal. 
ſed by their walls, appears almoſt a 
deſert; containing, indeed, a few in- 
cloſures, which, during the months 
of the inundation, are gardens, and 
which at other times furniſh nourith.. . 
ment ta a greater or ſmaller number 
of trees and vegetables, in propor- 
tion to the ſize of the ciſtern with 
which each is provided. This cis- 
tern is the fource and principle of 
their exiſtence; when it fails, the 
gardens are once more converted into 
Cc ſand 
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ſand an rubbiſh. At the gate of 
each of theſe gardens are to be ſeen 
monuments of a benevolent and cha- 
ritable teeling. Theſe are reſervoirs 
into which water is pumped as often 
as it is necellary, and which preſent 
to men and cattle a moſt gratifying 
beverage in the ſcorching heat of 
ſummer. The great pool, or con- 
ſervatory of water, at Alexandria, is 
one of the principal antiquities of 
the middle age of Egypt, and one of 
the fineſt monuments of that deſcrip- 
tion, whether its ſize be conſidered, 
or the intelligence which its conſtruc. 
tion diſplays. Notwithſtanding one 
part of it is in a very ruinous it; ite, 
and the other in need of repairs, it 
contains a quantity of water which 
Juffices for the conſumption of men 
and animals during 1wo years. 
Towards the harbour we obſerve 
the capitals of many connected co— 
Jumns, of the Doric order, the ſhafts 
of which, though ſunk bejow the le. 
vel of the ſea, are ſtill to be ſeen.- 
Strabo has obferved, that the baſe 
of the palace of Ptolemy was waſhed 
by the ſea. Theſe ruins may at one 
and the ſame time prove-the vera- 
City of Strabo's relation, and aſcer— 
tain the ſeite of that palace, In the 
lower part of the harbour by the ſea- 
ſhore, ruins of edifices of different 
ages are to be found, having ſuttered 
alike from time and from the waves. 
Veſtiges of baths are here to be dil- 
tinguiſhed, ſeveral apartments of 
which ſtill exiſt, having been poſte— 
riorly fabricated in walls of more re— 
mote antiquity. "Theſe edifices ap— 
pear to be of Arabic conſtruction ; 
and, for their preſervation, a kind of 
pile-work in columns has been made, 
which has now the reſemblance of 
Hoating- batteries. Their immenſe 
number evinces the magnificence of 
the palaces they once decorated, 
After having paſſed the extremity of 
4 harbour, large Saracen buildings 
e met with, h: wing an air of gran- 
hey and a mixture of ſtyle by 
which the obſerver is perplexed. 
Friezes ornamet:.ted with Doric tri- 
glyphs, and ſurmounted by arched 
vaults, would lead one to imagine 
that theſe edifices were conſtructed 
trom antique fragments, which the 


Saracens blended to adapt them to 
the ſtyle of their architecture. The 
doors of theſe edifices may give an 
idea of the indeſtructible quality of 
the ſycamore-wood, which has re. 
mained unaltered, while the iron- 
work of the doors has yielded to 
time and entirely disappeared. Be— 
hind this kind of fortreſs are Ara- 
bian baths, moſt magnificently deco. 
rated. 

In the middle of the court-yard of 
the principal moſque, is a ſmall octa- 
gonal temple, which contains a bowl 
of Egyptian black marble, with white 
and yellow ſpots, of incomparable 
beauty, both on account of the ſub. 
ſtance of which it is formed, and of 
the innumerable hieroglyphical fi. 
gures with which it 1s covered, both 
withinſide and without, This mo- 
nument, which is, without doubt, a 
ſarcophagus of ancient Egypt, is a 
very valuable antique, and juſtly 
Clte emed as one of the greateſt curi- 
oſities of Lower Egypt. In ſhort, 
Alexandria 1s a city of great local 
curiolity, where the monuments of 
every epoch, and the wrecks of the 
arts of ſo many nations, are heaped 
together confuſedly; and where the 
ravages of wars, ages, and of a humid 
climate, impregnated with fſea-falt, 
have been productive of greater 
changes, and have wrought more 
miſchief, than in any other part of 
Egy pt. 

The great harbour of Alexandria, 
the Magnus Portus, lics between the 
{ſmaller light-houſe to the left, and 
the ruins of the palace of the Ptole- 
mies to the right. The port of en- 
trance from Roſetta, is the Porta 
Canopica. The Pharos of the port 
of Alexandria, in its preſent ſtate, is 
of more ſervice to lodge a garriſon, 
than to defend the town. The rock 
before it is called the Diamond, It is 
ſuppoſed that this rock was the ſcite 
of the famous Pharos, one of the 


wonders of the world; no veſtige of 


which now remains, At preſent it 
is only a ſhattered rock, worn by the 
waves, which beat over it from every 
quarter. Here are two caſtles, of the 
Great and Little Pharos, which ter- 
minate in the two horns of the ſemi— 
circle, 
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Two principal objects of curioſity 
at Alexandria are, Pompey's Pillar, 


and Cleopatra's Needle. Pompey's 
Pillar is in the predicament of almoſt 
every thing famous, which loſes on 
a near ſcrutiny. It was named Pom». 
pey's Pillar in the fifteenth century, 
when learning began to recover it- 
ſelf from the torpid ſtate into which 
it had ſo long languiſhed. At that 
epoch, men of {cience, but not ob. 
lervers, beſtowed names on all the 
monuments; and theſe names have 
been handed down by tradition, with. 
out being diſputed, from century to 
century, A monument had been 
raiſed to Pompey at Alexandria: it 
had diſappeared, and was thought 
to be recovered in this pillar or co- 
lumn; which was afterwards, with 
as little foundation, converted into 
a trophy erected to the memory of 
Septimius Severus, It is, however, 
placed on the ruins of the ancient 
City; .and, in the time of Septimins 
Severus, the city of the Ptolemies 
was not in a ruinous ſtate. Thefe 
Abſurdities have been rectified, and 
the light of truth at length caſt upon 
this long-ſtanding monument of er. 
ror, by the indefatigable reſearch of 
Captains Dundas and Leake, Lieu— 
tenants Deſade and Squire, and Mr, 
William Hamilton, all attached to 
the Engliſh garriſon at Alexandria. 
Theſe gentlemen, by viſiting the pil. 
lar repeatedly during the few mo- 
ments when the ſun ſhone in ſuch a 
direction upon the pedeſtal as to 
mark the letters by their ſhade, were 
enabled to diſcriminate them one af. 
ter another. Thus they execnted a 
taſk in ſix weeks, which none of the 
French literati appear even to have 
attempted during their long ſtay in 
the country; and thus they have cor. 
rected a popular error, which ap— 
pears to have exiited for upwards of 
hve hundred years, We thall give 
the inſcription as it was made out by 
theſe ofticers, and ſubjoin an Englith 
tranſlation : 

TON TEMEL2TATON AYTOEP ATOP A 


TON HOAIOYXON AA&EANAPEILAC 


4. +4 


AILOKAHTIANON TON CEBACTON 
LIONTIOC ELlFAPXOUC AIL CYIHLEL OT 
© TIPOCKYNEIL;" 


TO DIOCLETIANUS AUGUSTUS 
MOST ADORABLE EMP7ROR, 
TUTEFLARDEITY OFALEXANDRIA, 
PONTIUS, PREFECT OF EGYPT, 
CONSECRATES 'CHIS. 

This celebrated column ſtrikes 
with its vaſt magnitude. It is ot 
the Corinthian order, eighty-eight 
feet fix inches in height; the ſhaft 
is formed of one entire block of red 
granite, retaining the fineſt poliſh : 
this is lixty-four feet in height, and 
eight feet four inches in diameter; 
the pedeſtal is ten feet, the baſe five 
feet ſix inches, and the capital nine 
feet, The pedeſtal is conſidered to 
be deficient in height, and the co— 
jumn leans a little to the ſouth-weſt. 
The ſhaft is ſill in a high ſtate of 
preſervation, except on the north- 
weſt quarter, which has ſuffered from 
the conſtant winds blowing from that 
point the greater part of the year. 
The Greek inſcription is on the welt. 
ern face of the pedeſtal, The French 
repaired the foundation of the pedeſ- 
tal, which had been deſtroyed in part 
by the rapacity of an Arab ; who, 
imagining ſome treaſure lay Coll 
cealed under it, attempted in vain to 
blow it up. A cap of liberty had 
been erected upon a pole on the top 
ot it, placed there by the French, a 
ſhort time after their arrival in the 
country; but it was brought down 
by one of the Englith officers, by 
means of a paper kite. The day at- 
ter the ſurrender, a centinel was 
placed over this pillar, ſome officers 
having unthinkingly broken off ſmall 
pieces from the pedeſtal, as curioſi- 
tics for their friends in Europe. See 
vol. XI. 190. 

Cleſe to the ſea-ude, ſouth by-eaſt 
of the Pharos, ſtands Ciecopatra's 
Needle. Near it lies its iellow ob- 
elifk, which had always been ſup- 
poſed to be broken, part of it being 
buried in the fand; but the French 
cleared away the rubbich all round 
it, and found it to be periettly whole, 
It is preciſely the {ame as the one 
nov ftanding, both as to ze, and 
the hicoglyphics with which it is 
covered. 
welt laces ot thy erect obclilk, are in 
a yery good {tate ot preſervation; 
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thoſe on the other ſides are nearly 
obliterated, Both theſe obeliſks are 
ſuppoſed to have ſtood at the en- 
trance of ſome original Egyptian 
temple. Each is of one entire piece 
of red granite, ſixty-five feet high. 

The formation of the Delta, or 
iſland incloted by the eaſtern and 
weſtern branches of the Nile, 1s the 
moſt curious phenomenon in the hiſ— 
tory of Lower Egypt. The Nile is 
faid originally to have conſiſted but 
of one ſtream at its mouth, and to 
have emptied itſelf into the ſea as 
high up as the ancient Heliopolis. 
That the repulſion of the waters of 
the ocean, almoſt conſtantly, but 
particularly at the time of the inun- 
dation, driving back the ſand and 
ſoil perpetuaily brought down by 
the current of the Nile, produced a 
ſediment of ſolid land now ninety 
leagues in circumterence, which has 
been the work of ages; and which, 
at firſt choaking up the mouthof the 
river, divided its rivers into many 
leffer channels, almoſt all of which 
now unite in the two branches that 
diſembogue at Damietra and Roſet- 
ta. This phenomenon is denied by 
Bruce, and ſome ers; but the fact 
is incontrovertible, and is exactly of 
the ſame feature with the diviſions 
of the mouths ot the Rhine, whoſe 
waters forced down the new fol] 
which formed the Belgic coaſt, and 
eventually gave exiſtence to the 
whole territory of Holland. 

The Delta is a ground which has 
been rarely explored by any Furo— 

can, and, indeed, but impertectly 
by any other perſons, the inhabitants 
excepted; eventheMamalukesthem- 
themſelves have feldom penetrated 
to the centre ot the Delta, in collect. 
ing the tributes, and regulating the 
avanies or fines. Denon, and his tel- 
low /avans, paſſed through it tor the 
purpoſe of inveſtigation. From 1ts 


- uncommon fertility, it is covered 
with an immenſity of villages, which 


have communication by a number of 
canals, The principal town 1s Man— 
ſura; but here are no rums which 
can give the ſemblance of vaſt anti- 
quity to the foil. Bathen-el-Baceara, 
or the Cow's Belly, the ſouth point 
of the triavgle of the Delta, where 


the French propoſed to erect a new 
metropolis, 1s one of the moſt beau- 
tiful ſituations in Egypt. Belbeis is 
ſituated without the Delta, under 
the Mokattam mountain, 

The ancient Egyptians ſpeak of 
the encroachment of the ſands and 
ſoil, under the ſymbol of the myſte— 
rious entrance of Typhon into the 
bed of his ſiſter-in-law Iſis; an inceſt 
which, according to their tradition, 
1s to change Egypt into a deſert as 
frightful as thoſe by which it is en. 
compaſſed; and this great event is 
to happen when the Nile finds a 
lower level, through ſome one of 
the ſurrounding valleys, than the 
bed in which it now flows, and which 
is conſtantly getting higher, This 
idea, which at firſt appears extraor- 
dinary, may be thought more pro- 
bable when we conſider the local fitu 
ation, The elevation of the Nile, 
and the riſe of its banks, have made 
of it an artificial canal, which would 
by this time have put Fayyum unde: 
water, if the caliph Juſef, as above 
noticed, had not raiſed new dykes 
upon the old ones, and dug a col- 
lateral canal below Beneſeuf, to re- 
ſtore to the river a part of the water 
which is every year poured by the 
overflowing into this vaft baſon. It 
it were not for the canſeways which 
ſtop the inundation, the great ſwells 
would foon convert this whole pro. 
vince into a large lake, which actu- 
ally threatened to happen about 
twenty-five years ago by an extraor- 
dinary inundation, in which the 
river had riſen over the banks of 
Hilaon, and it was much feared et. 
ther that the province would remain 
under water, or that the ſtream would 
re ſume the old and dry channel, w hich 
it was evident it had occupied in re— 
mote ages. 

All the bleflings of Egypt appear 
to have been conſtantly derived from 
the waters of the Nile; well, there. 
fore, might the indefatigable Bruce 
have volunteered his ſervices to de. 
tect its ſource, Without this river, 
Egypt, ſurrounded on every ſide with 
natural obſtacles, ſeparated on the 
eaſt from Syria by moving ſands, 
[kirted on the ſouth and weſt by im- 
menſe tracts of deſerts, and where it 
icarcely 
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ſcarcely ever rains, would be as 
uninhabitable as the dreary waſtes 
of Lybia. It is navigable for boats 
of conſiderable burden as far as the 
cataracts, and is a very convenient 
mode of communication from one 
extremity of the country to the 0- 
ther. The prevailing winds gene- 
rally ſerve to fail up; and in com- 
ing down, the current 13 of the great- 
eſt advant: ige, eſpecially during the 
overflowing, when a large germe 
or bark will go down from Cairo to 
Roſetta, a diſtance of one hundred 
and ſixty miles, in leſs than forty 
hours, without fail or oar to alli 
its way. This noble river is there. 
fore the great, and indeed the only, 

lource of wealth to the country ; 


and is the moſt plexſant and expedi- 


tious manner of travelling, particu- 
larly when it is confider ed, that 
there are no inns in the country, 


Except A few milerable Caravanieras 


diſguſtinz to aa European, wher 
they mult tleep upon dirty carpets 
covered with vermin, 115 Prout. 
cuouſly among Lurks, Az abs, QC. 
Only that part "of the co buntry, N mich 
the Nile overflows, is inhabite. d; as 
is clearly perceptible by the ſpace 
of cultivation on cach border, and 
by the numerous villaves built only 
along its banks. 


The annual riüng and falling of 


this river, and their canfſes, have 
been for many ages conadered as a 
myſtery, and as one of tie greateſt 
ee e of Egypt. Many fubtle 

eaſons have been invented to nc. 
. for this phenomenon; but 
it is now univerſaily acknowledged 
to be entirely owing to the heavy 
rains which fall in Ethiopia, the 
extenſive elevated country above. 
With reſpect to the time of its in- 
creaſe, it firſt commences in May, 
yet no public notice is taken ol it 
till the latter end of June, when it 
has uſually riſen to the height of 
nine or twelve feet. The public 
criers then begin to proclaim it 
through all the Egyptian citics, and 
continue to publith its daily aug- 
mentation till it riſes to the height 
of twenty-four feet, when the dam 
of the great canal at Boulac is open- 
ed with the utmoſt ſolemnity, and 


the day is devoted to feaſtings, fire- 
works, and other demonſtrations of 
public rejoicing, by all the people 
of Cairo, and its ſeveral fauxbourgs. 
That the people might have an 
accurate knowledge of the daily 
progreſs of the water, and of the 
very hour when its increaſe has at- 
tained the height of twenty-four 
feet, the public mlometer was erec- 
ted at the ſouth extremity of the 
ifle of Rhoda, If the river wants 
but one inch of this height, the 
Egyptians will not cut the dam, 
becauſe in that caſe no tribute is 
due to the Turkiſh emperor for 
the lands which ſhould have been 
watered, but which then will ſcarce- 
ly maintain the cultivators. And 
upon this account the pacha 1s fole- 
ly reſpouſible for the conſequence, 

he cuts his dam before the wa- 
ter 1 5 to the proper mark, The 
nilometer conſiſts of a large ſquare 
reſervoir, into v dien the water of 
the river enters at ple aſure, and is 
encompatied with a handfome gal- 
lery. e midſt of the baſon is 
an octagonal pillar of white mar- 
vie, diy Ai d into twenty-two equal 
parts, the firſt of wh: ich is ſubdi- 
vided into twenty- for inches, and 
the others are all marked to the top 
of the columy, This nilometer or 
nekkins was repaired by the French; 
and over the entrance to the gal- 
lery is placed the following infcrip- 
tion in French, with an Arabic tranſ- 
lation, and angther in Perſian under- 
neath ! 

« In the year 9 of the French re. 
public, aud of the hegira 1215, 
thirty months after the conqueſt 
of Egypt by Bonaparte, Menon, 
commander in chief, repaired the 
mekkias. The Nile, when at the 
lowelt, was at the height of three 
cubits ten digits of the meaſure of 
the piliar, the 10th day after the 
ſolſtice, in the year 8. On the 46th 
day after the ſame ſolſtice, it began 
to riſe at Cairo: on the 109th day 
after the ſolſtice it was two cubits 
three digits above the ſhaft of the 
pillar; and on the 115th day after 
the ſolſtice it began to decreaſe.” 

As the Nile conld not of itſelf 
cover every part of the country in 
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a due proportion, the Egyptians 
have, with great labour, cut a vaſt 


number of canals to facilitate the 


overflowing of their lands. The 
villages that ſtand on eminences on 
the banks of the Nile have their re- 
ſpective Khalidges or canals, and 
the more diſtant villages have theirs 
alſo, even to the extremities of the 
kingdom, by which means the wa— 
ters are ſucceſſively conveyed to the 
molt remote places. It is not law- 
ful to cut the trenches for the re- 
ception of the water till the river 
has attained its proper height; nei— 
ther muſt all the trenches be open. 
ed together, as in that caſe ſome 
lands would be injured by the in- 
undation, while others would be 
almoſt totally deprived of their need. 
tul refreſhment. "The trenches are 
therefore opened with the grcateſt 
precaution, firſt in the Upper, and 
alterwards in Lower Egypt; and the 
natives, who ſtrictly attend to the 
rules preſcribed in a roll or book, 
contrive to diſpoſe the fertiliting 
flood ſo judiciouſly, that all parts of 
the country are plentiiuliy watered, 
and the cultivators are enabled to 
rejoice in the anticipation of great 
and abundant harveits. 

But, as the Egyptians o much 
depend on the Nile's increaſe tor all 
the fruits of the earth which Na- 
ture ſends; ſo, whenever theſe wa- 
ters chance to fail, the utmott diſtrels 
is ſure to follow; and licnce the de— 
plorable tamines and pehtlences of 
Fyypt are readlly accounted for, 
4 Re Atabian author Abdo!! 19 h, 
recently tranſlated by Dr. White, 
details with great mimitenels the 
melancholy hiſtory ot 4 lanine, OC 
cuſioned by a failure in the uſual in- 
creaſe of the waters, W hie occurred 
during his own relidehce in Kgypt. 
The ſame cauſe, indeed, in this ex- 
traordinary country, has often pio- 
duced ſimilar effects; and the nar- 
rative of Abdollatiph cannot fail 
to recal the attention ot the ſerious 
reader to that famine recorded in 
the book of Genefis, which, under 
the direction of Divine Providence, 
prepared the way for ſuch fupen— 
dous events, by inducing the patri- 
arch Jacob and his ſons to take up 


. 


their abode in Egypt. When we 
recollect that the produce of the 
land is here always proportioned to 
the overflowing of the Nile, we can- 
not but remark with what matchleſs 
ſimplicity, and at the ſame time 
with what ſtrict propriety and truth, 
the ſcene of Pharaoh's dream is laid 
by the river, while both the fat and 
lean Kine are emphatically repre. 
ſented as coming up out of it, and 
feeding on its banks. See Gen. li. 

The famine and the peſtilence 
which enſued, of which Abdollatiph 
has ſo forcibly defcribed the direful 
ellects, were accompanied with pe- 
culiar horrors; and hiftory, whether 
ſacred or profane, no where exhibits 
to our view a more dreadful picture 
oft calanities and crimes. The nar— 
rative of the preſent author bears 
every internal mark and character 
of truth; and the judicious critic 
will not heſitate a moment in ad- 
matting its authenticity, though 
the facts which it records were be. 
fore altogether unknown to the 
Kuropean world. Fortunately, we 
have it in our power to adduce a 
ſtrong teſtimony in ſupport of the 
narrative of Abdollatiph, from E1. 
niacin, in his Univerſal Hiſtory ; a 
part only of which was publiſhed by 
Erpenius, under the title of Hiſtoria 
Saracenica. © In the fame year 
(597) there was a great dearth over 
the land of Egypt, ſo that a mea- 
ſure of wheat called an zrdab was 
ſold for five Egyptian dinars. And 
this diſtreſs continued nearly three 
years; and men were ſo detlitute of 
ſullenance, that they were compelled 
to eat each other, and even their own 
children, and to teed on animals that 
periſhed. Great multitudes, there- 
tore, of people, with their children 
and ſervants, emigrated to Syria 
andi the coaſts of tle . 

Wen Hir li the poor Foy ptiuns 
began 10 feed upon human Reih 
(favs Abdollatiph,) flories of this 
Kind went abroad, and formed the 
univerſal ſubject of diſcourſe; while 
every one expreſſed the utmoſt hor. 
ror and averlion at the crime, and 
altoniithment at its novelty. Theſe 
ſenſations were atterward worn out 
by the force of example, and the 
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calls of hunger: the practice be- 
came familiar; and human fleſh 
was ſought not only as a 3 
ſupport, but as one of the greateſt 
luxuries of life. It was Sch 
among the firſt delicacies of the ta- 
ble, and was dreſſed in many dit- 
ferent ways. Afterward, when the 
practice bec ame more general, and 
had extended through every part of 
Egypt, the aſtoniſhment and abhor- 
rence which had formerly excited 
ceaſed; and to expreſs or liſten to 
ſuch ſentiments was no longer dit- 
craceful, I ſaw a woman dragged 
and mangled by ruthtans in the mar- 
ket- place. The y took from her 
roaſted child which ſhe had wa 
vided for her ſuſtenance. The peo. 
ple in the market ſeemed entirely 
to diſregard this horrid ſpectacle, 
and purſued their own bulinels 
and employment with the utmoſt 
unconcern, I obſerved no ſurpriſe, 
nor even difapprobation, in their 
countenances; while 1 was {ſtruck 
with the deepeſt aſtoniſhment at the 
fight, and the inſenlibiiity with 
which they beheld it. So power- 
cuſtom, which 
can diveſt the moſt unnatural and 
prodigious crimes of their horror, 
by preſenting them repeatedly to 
the ſenſes, and reducing them to 
the level of the moſt common objects 
and trivial anne 

„Of the number of the poor who 
periſhed with hunger, it 1s impollible 
to form any probable eſtimate: but 
I will give the reader ſome informa— 
tion on this ſubject, whence he may 
form a taint idea of the mortality 
with which Egypt was then aillicted, 
In Meſr and Cairo, and their con- 
fines, wherever a perſon turned, he 
could not avoid ſeeing or {tumbling 
over ſome {tarved object, either al 
ready dead, or in the agonies of 
death. From Cairo alone nearly 
live hundred were daily carried out 
to the burying ground; and ſo great 
was the mortality in Meſr, that the 
dead were thrown without the walls, 
where they remained unburied, 
But afterward, when the ſurvivors 
were no longer able to throw out 
the dead bodies, they were lett 


whereverthey expired, in the houſes, 
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ſhops, and ſtreets, The limbs of 
the dead were even cut 1n pieces, 
and uſed for food; and, inſtead of 
receiving the laſt offices from their 
triends, and being decently interred, 

their remains were attended by per- 
ſons who were employed in roaſt. 
ing and baking them. In all the 
diſtant provinces and towns, the 
inhabitants became entirely extinct ; 

except in the principal cities, and 
ſome of the larger towns, ſuch as 
Kous, Aſhmunein, Mahalla, &C., 
and even there but a few ſurvived. 
In thole days, a traveller might 
paſs through a city, without find- 
ing in it one human creature alive; 
he ſaw the houſes open, and the in— 
habitants lying dead on their faces, 
ſome grown putrid, and others who 
had recently expired. If he entered 
into the houſes, he found them 
full of goods, but no one to make uſe 
of them ; and he ſaw nothing where. 
ever he turned, but a dreadtul ſoli— 
tude, and univerſal defolation. This 
account reſts not on the information 
and authority ot a ſingle perſon, but 
of many, whole ſeveral aflertions 
mutually confirmed each other. 
One of them gave me his relation in 
the following words: —We entered 
a City, where no living creature was 
to be found; we went into the 
houſes, and there we ſaw the inha— 
bitants proſtrate and dead; all ly. 
Ing in a wretched group on the 
ground, the huſband, the wife, and 
the children. Hence we paſſed in- 
to another city, which contained, 

as we had heard, four hundred hops 
of weavers, It Was now a deſert, 
like the former: the artificer had 
expired in his hop, and his family 
lay dead around him. A third city, 
which we afterward viſited, ap- 
peared like the former, a ſcene of 
death and delolation. Being obliged 
to relide fome time in this Place for 
the purpoſe of agriculture, we hired 
perſons to throw the bodies of the 
dead into the Nile, at the rate of 
ten for a dirkem. Wolves and hyenas 
reſorted hither in great numbers, to 
feed on the corpſes.“ Here is a proof 
of wolves being ſound in Egypt, by 
a perſon who reſided in the country, 
in contradiction to Denon, 
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In this valuable work, Abdolla- vocal teſtimony to the exact accom. 


tiph is led to trace conciſely, but 
clearly, the principal revolutions of 
Egypt. Among theſe, he records 
particularly the conqueſt and de- 
ſolation of that country, by Nabu— 
chodonoſor, for the ſpace of forty 
years; and thus moſt unexpectedly 
do we find in a Mohammedan hiſ. 
torian, who certainly had no ſuper. 
ſtitious reverence for the Jewiſh or 
Chriitian prophecies, and, indeed, 
probably no knowledge whatever 
of their contents, a new and uncqui— 


MEMOIRS or LOVE 


A Cask 

HE following is the narrative 

of an untortunate female, who 

by the interference of a gentleman 

was prevented from throwing her. 

ſelf over Saliſbury-craigs, acar Edin- 
burgh. 

« am the daughter of a clergy. 
man: my father is rector of a finall 
living in the weſt of England. My 
mother died when I was but three 
years old, ſo that I never had the 
happineſs to experience her careſſes. 
When I was grown up, my father 
determined to be himielt my pre- 
ceptor, and with unremitting aſſidui— 
ty cultivated my underſtanding by 
a liberal education. He was the 
moſt indulgent of parents—all his 
happineſs centered in my welfare ; 
and, to promote my pleaſure, and 
increaſe my enjoyments, was the prin- 
Cipal ſtudy of his lite. Our youth- 
ful years offer few things that are 
worihy remark. Happy in the ſmiles 
of a father, and unconſcious of guilt, 
life glided away in one uninterrupted 
ſcene of felicity, till I reached my 
eighteenth year, 

About eighteen months ago, 
when on a vilit at a neiglibouring 


BUT 


gentleman's, we were introduced 
toa Mr. M , a young ventleman 


who had juſt returned from abroad, 
and had come to ſpend a tew months 
of the ſummer at the houle ot his 
friend. The beauty and graceful- 
neſs of his perſon attracted my no- 
tice, and his polite addreſs and ele— 
gant compliments ſoon prejudiced 
me in his favour. le ſcemed ſoli- 


ry* 


4 


pliſhment of the prediction of Eze. 
kiel, chap. xxix. ver. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
19. And I will make the land of Egypt 
deſolate in the midſt of the countries that 
are defolate, and her cities, among the 
cities that are laid waſte, ſhall be deſolate 
FORTY YEARS, &C. So deſolate, ſays 
Dr. Bryant, that not a prince of its 
own people could be found to reign 
over it, for the ſpace of upwards 
of two thouſand years! 
[ { be continued. 
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cituns to render himſelf as agree. 
able as poſſible: his converſation 
was at once inſtructing and enter- 
taining ; and ] liſtened to him with 
pleaſure, which, perhaps, was heigh— 
tened by his paying the moſt mark. 
ed attention to me. The hours ſtole 
away unperceived — I had never 
ipent ſuch an agreeable evening, and 
felt happy when my father gave 
hima general invitation to our houſe. 
When we aroſe to depart, he inſiſted 
on ſeeing us home, and when he 
took his leave, he faid he would 
do himſelf the pleaſure of waiting 
upon us in the morning. 

« A variety of thoughts took 
poſſeſſion of my mind, and kept me 
awake during the moſt part of that 
night. The idea of the charming 
ſtranger was ever uppermoſt; and, 
from his kind attention and expreſ— 
live looks, I conjectured that I had 
made an impreflion on his heart, I 
roſe carly next morning, and drefled 
mylelf with more than uſual care, 
and looked forward to the hour of 
his arrival with a ſmall degree of 
inpatience, We had juſt finiſhed 
breaktait when he entered. After 
the compliments of the morning, 
he introduced the molt pleaſing 
topics of converſation, and after 
fitting about two hours departed, 
In ſhort, he called uponus every 
day, and at every viit I thought 
him ſtil] more amiable. 

+ ] had ſtrolled into the garden 
one evening, and ſeated myſelf upon 
a bank, at the bottom ot it, to enjoy 

the 


| 
I 
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A CASE BUT 
the ſalubrity of the air, and the 
beautiful proſpect which it com- 


manded, when, hearing a fovriten, 
] turned round, and difſcovercd Nr, 
M ſtanding behind me. e 
apologized for his intruſion, ald he 


i 
called at the how e, and was told 


I had walked into the garden; and, 
as he had long withed for a tew mo. 
ments of private converſation, had 
embraced the prefent opportunity. 
I know not how I looked at that 
moment, I waited with anxiety 
tor what was to follow. He did not 
keep me long in ſuſpence, but be. 
gan by ſoliciting pardon for his pre— 
ſumption, and concluded an im- 
paſſioned rhapſody, by proteſting he 
adored me. The pleaſure which I 
telt at this declaration I could ſcarce. 
ly conceal, [I attempted to ſpeak, 
but my tongue retuſed its office, 
and I ſtood overwhelmed with 
bluſhes and confuſion. The ap- 
pearance of my father relieved me 
from my embarraſſment; and Mr. 
M had only time to intreat me 
tor a favourable deciſion, when he 
joined us. We now walked to the 
houſe, and Mr. M departed. 

« I now congratulated myſelf 
on gaining the affections of a man, 
whom | loved with all the ſincerity 
of an honeſt heart, and with all the 
ardor of a firit paſſion : the thought 
of his entertaining diſhonourable 
views never entered my mind, for 
an innocent is ſeldom a ſuſpecting 
heart. For the ſpace of three months, 
he treated me with the utmoſt re- 
ſpect, and daily ingratiated himſelf 
in my eſteem; and, during that pe- 
r10d, drew from me the confeſlion of 
a mutual attachment. 

About this time, he received a 
letter, which informed him that an 


uncle in Scotland, from whom he 


had great expectations, had been 
inddenly taken ill, and earneſtly 
wilhed to fee him. I had been con- 
hned to the houſe by a flight cold 
on the day that he received this in. 
telligence. He called in the even- 
ing, and found means to flip a bil- 
let into my hand, in which he in- 
formed me that he was under the 
neceſſity of ſetting out next morn- 
ing. and earneſtly ſolicited an inter- 
Vol., XII. No. 172. 
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view, aftcr the family had retired, 
in the garden, as he had a thouſand 
things to ny to me. 

„was now involved inperplexity. 
Prudence and delicacy were repug— 
nant to meeting him lone at uch 
an hour; and his ſtudioufly conceal. 
ing our connection from my father, 
ruſhed into my mind, and produced 
the idea of his diſhonoureble inten- 
tions; but when 1 thought of his 
paſt behaviour, my ſuſpicion was 
lu}l-d afleep. How could I retuſe, 
I thought, a parting interview to a 
man who had ever treated me with 
the moſt reſpectiul tenderneſs; who 
had never in one inſtance o'erſtepped 
the boundaries of decorum? and if 
to all this, you throw inclination into 
the ſcale, it is eaſy to determine to 
which ſide the balance would pre— 
ponderate. Accordingly, as ſoon as 
my father retired, I wrapped myſelf 
in my cloak, and reached the ſpot 
with a beating heart. He had been 
there almoſt an hour, and received 
me with tranſport. Soothed by his 
kindneſs, my fears were ſoon diſſipat- 
ed, and we talked of the unhappy 
cauſe of our meeting. The idea of 
ſeparation was paintut, and I wept 
at the thought with unfeigned ſor. 
row. But it is unneceſſary to deſeribe 
the circumſtances of this diabolical 
ſcene; I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
human heart is, perhaps, never more 
defenceleſs, than when overwhelmed 
with ſorrow : he ſeized the advan- 
tageous moment, and robbed me of 
innocence and honour! I cannot 
give an account of my thoughts at 
that moment; a ſudden ſtupor be. 
1umbed my reaſon and ſenſes, and 
in that ſtate he conducted me to the 
houſe, where, after many vows ot 
unalterable love and unſhaken fideli- 
ty, he took his leave. 

© When J had got to my apart- 
ment, | threw myſelf upon my bed in 
an agony which words are too pow- 
erle(s to expreſs, Surely it the lib- 
ertine could conceive thepangswhich 
wrings the ſoul of a woman whom he 
has ſeduced from virtue, it would 
kindle ſome dormant ſpark of huma- 
nity in his boſom, and daſh the cup 
of licentious pleaſure from his lips. 
now experienced a ſpecies of 
D d wretchedneſs 
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wretchednefs to which I had hither- 
to been a ſtranger. I ſhrunk from 
the fond careſſes of my father, and 
every kind word he ſpoke to me was 
a dagger to my ſoul; for his tender. 
neſs reminded me how unworthy I 
was of it, and called to my recollec— 
tion the happineſs J had loſt. Inhu— 
man wretch, who, for the gratitica- 
tion of a moment, could blaſt my 
8 and tranquillity; and could 

e the means of lacerating with in— 
ceſſant ſelf-reproach a heart that 
adored him! 

« A month had elapſed, the great. 
er part of which was ſpent in ſoli— 
tude and tears, when I received a 
letter from my ſeducer, informing 
me of his ſafe arrival in Scotland ; 
that his uncle, contrary to expec- 
tation, had ſomewhat recovered, but 
ſtill his life was deſpaired of, and 
that as ſoon as he had performed the 
laſt mournful rites, he would fly to 
me on the wings of impatience, This 
aſſurance removed a portion of the 
miſerywhich weighed upon myheart, 
I began to think that the injury he 
had done me was the effect of ſud- 
den paſſion, rather than deliberate 
baſeneſs; and in proportion as this 
idea gained ground I recovered my 
health and ſerenity. 

Such was the ſtate of my mind 
when I received a piece of intelli— 

ence from my father which at once 
wept away the ſcenes of felicity 
with whieh imagination had flatter. 
ed me, and plunged me again into 
the loweſt depths of miſery. At 
ſupper, one evening, the converfa- 
tion happening to turn upon Mr, 
„ ** Julia,” ſaid my father, 
« I had almoſt forgot to inform you, 
that he is on the eve of marriage to 
a young lady of Edinburgh with a 
large fortune.“ It is impoſſible to 
expreſs the effect which this had 


upon me; however, I ſucceeded in 


concealing my emotion from my fa— 
ther, but as ſoon as he hadretired, my 
{tifled ſenſations burſt forth in all the 
phrenzy of diſtraction, I now per- 


ceived that the letter he had written 
me was to prevent me from taking 
any ſteps that might thwart his inten- 
tions; and, while I execrated the 
duplicity of the villain, reſolved to 


ſet ont for Scotland immediately, 
and thought if I could not compel 
him to do juſtice to myſelf, I might 
at leaſt prevent his union with ano. 
ther. 

Accordingly I ſpent the great- 
eſt part of the night in making what 
preparation for my journey I thought 
neceſſary, and as ſoon as the morn- 
ing dawned, I ſnatched up a bundle 
containing a few clothes, and was 
haſting along the paſlage, when I 
reached my father's apartment. There 
I involuntarily ſtood ſtill, and refolv- 
ed to take a parting look of my af- 
fectionate parent. The door ſtood 
halt open; 1 entered it on tip-toe, 
and half uncurtaining the window, 
advanced to the bed fide. He was en- 
joying the peaceful ſlumbers of a 
good man. I ſurveyed, with rever. 
ence and love, a countenance, which 
during the courſe of my life, had 
never turned upon me with a frown, 
—He ſmiled, Ah! little didſt thou 
think at that moment, my dear fa.. 
ther, that the child on whom thine 
eyes had ever beamed with kindneſs, 
and in whoſe mind, from earlieſt in. 
fancy, thou hadſt inſtilled the prin- 
ciples of religion and virtue, had 
fallen a prey to the arts of a ſeducer, 


and was about to abandoned thee, 


perhaps for ever! I was almoſt ſhak. 
en from my purpoſe, but tearing my- 
ſelf away, I ruſhed from the houſe, 
and never ventured to look behind 
me till I reached the neighbouring 
village, There I hired a poſt-chaiſe, 
which conveyed me to the next town, 
through which the mail coach pall. 
ed to Edinburgh. In it I obtained 
a ſeat, and arrived in this city onthe 
morning of the third day. 
I procured lodgingsat the houſe 
of a widow in Richmond-ſtreet, I 
was at a loſs how to proceed with 
reſpect to Mr. M „but was con- 
vinced that delay was dangerous. 
I enquired of my landlady if ſhe 
knew a gentleman of that name, but 
was anſwered in the negative, I 
thought, perhaps, the newſpapers 
might give me {ome information, and 
aſked her to get me a ſight of one, 
She brought it, and I opened it ea- 
gerly, and turned to the Edinburgh 
news, when the firſt article which 
caught 
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caught my eye, was, Married here 
yeſterday, Charles M , Eſq. to 
Miſs . I could read no far- 
ther, —-my head grew giddy, and I 
fell ſenſeleſs on the floor. When 
my reaſon returned, I found myſelf 
in bed, with my landlady fitting by 
my ſide. I was ſeized with a fever, 
which for a fortnight raged with vio. 
lence; but my youth, and the na- 
tural goodneis of my conſtitution, at 
length prevailed, and I began to re- 
cover. I ſoon regained ſtrength, and 
for theſe ten diys back have been 
able to walk through my room. Laſt 
night my landlady entered, and after 
ſome heſitation, told me that the 
money which ſhe found in my poc- 
ket at the commencement of my u ill 
neſs, andwhich ſhe had appropriated 
to my ſupport, was exhauſted fome 
days ago, and that ſhe had ſup- 
ported me ſince at her own expence ; 
but, as her whole ſubſiſtence depend- 
ed upon her lodgers, the could not 
poſſibly keep me any longer, unleſs 
got a remittance from my friends. 
This operated like a thunderbolt 
upon me. My mind had been fo en. 
groſſed by my ſituation, that I never 
thought of any thing elſe. I knew 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES in the Year 1805. 


1 8. Copies of the Spa- 
niſh Declaration of War againſt 
this country received in London. — 
Appointment of Marquis Cornwal- 
lis to ſucceed Marquis Welleſley in 
India. 

11. Letters of marque iſſued a- 
gainſt Spain. | 

15. Commencement of the ſeſſion 
of parliament. In the ſpeech from the 
tirone his majeſty took notice of 
pacific propoſitions having been re- 
ceived from France. 

22. The Spaniſh ambaſſador left 
London. 

31. The London Wet Docks at 
Wapping opened, and a brig intro— 
duced from the River Thames. 

FEBRUARYA.Aletter whichBo. 
naparte had addreſſed to his majeſty 
with the overtures alluded to in his 
majeſty's ſpeech, was communicated 
to the French legiſlative body, 
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ſhall reftorc tothe arms of mytather??” 
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not how to proceed, I knew not 
how I could write to my father, whom 
I had deſerted, and my ſon] revolted 
at the idea of applying to my fſedu- 
cer. After a lleepleſs night, 1 aroſe 
this morning, and left my lodgings 
without knowing whither to go. My 
unguided ſteps carried me to the 
place where you found me, when ru- 
minatipg upon my hopeleſs condi- 
tion, ſome demon whiſpered me to put 
a period to that exiſtence which was 
become hateful to me. You, fir, 
were the means of preventing myim- 
pious delign, and ſnatched me from 
perdition; but who ſhall again g ve 
me back my peace of mind? wiho 


Such is the ſtory of this unfortu— 
nate young woman; and if it ſhould. 
meet the eye of the wretch who has 
been the cauſe of it, let him triumph 
that he has robbed a family of peace; 
has wrung the heart of a doating pa- 
rent with indeſcribable anguiſh ; and 
has plunged the dagger of remorſe 
into the boſom of unſuſpecting in- 
nocence; but let him remember who 
hath ſaid, vengeance is ine, and I will 
repay; let him think on the hour of 
retribution, and tremble, 


6. Loſs of the Abergavenny In. 
diaman, wrecked off the Snambles ; 
the captain, and nearly 300 of the 
crew and patlengers, being drowned, 

12. Debutes in both houſes of par- 
liament on the Spaniſh war. 

17. His majeſty's ſhip Cleopatra 
taken in the Weſt Indies, by the Ville 
de Milan, a large French frigate, On 
the 234 the Leander fell in with the 
Ville de Milan, took her, and recap. 
tured the Cleopatra, 

19. A committee appointed by 
the Houſe of Commons to try the 
merits of the Middleſex election. 

21. A French ſquadron, which 
had failed from Rochefort, landed 
troops in Dominica, and made an at- 
tack on that ifland, but were repulſ— 
ed by General Prevoſt, i hey after. 
wards vilited other Weſtlndialflands, 
levied contributions, and returned to 


France, 
D 4 2 MARCH 
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MARCH ;. The Committee ap— 
pointed by the Houſe of Commons, 
on the petitions reſpecting rhe Mid. 
aleſex election, reported that Mr. 
Mainwaring was not duly returned, 
and that Sir Francis Burdett ought 
to have been returned. 

12. Intelligence received of the 
Centurjon, of 50 guns, having beat off 
a French ſquadron, conſitting of the 
Marengo of 50 guns, Admiral Li- 
nois, and two ſtrong frigates, inViza- 
gapatam Roads, 

18, Bonaparte aſſumes the title of 


. King of Italy.— The Tenth Report 


of the Naval Commiſſioners, on which 
the motions reſpetting Lord Mel. 
ville, &c. were founded. 

25. The petiticn of the Iriſh Ro- 
man Catholics preſented in the Houſe 
of Peers by Lord Grenville, and in 
the Houſe of Commons by Mr. Fox. 
— Rejected. 

AVRIL 8. In the houſe of com- 
mons Mr. Whitbread moved a ſeries 
of Reſolutions, founded on the ecnth 
Report of the Naval Commiſſioners, 
and cenſuring the conduct of Lord 
Melville. Omrthe diviſion, the num— 
bers on cach ſide were equal, viz.216, 
and the > peaker gave his caſting vote 
for the reſolutions. The reſolu. 
tions were preſented in an addreſs 
to his majeſty, and Lord Melville 
afterwards reſigned his office of Firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty, 

9. The flect from Toulon paſſed 
the Straights of Gibraltar, and form- 
ed a junction unh the Spanith and 
Frenchſhips in Cadiz, fromwhich the 
combined ſquadrous ſoon after failed 
for the Weſt Indies. 

19- 1 he expedition under the com- 
mand of Sir James Craig ſailed from 
Spithead. 

23. Inſtallation of the Knights of 
the Garter at Windſor. 

24. Nine veſſels belonging to the 
enemy's flotilla captured by our 
cruizers off Cape Grinez,. 

27. An account of an important 
victory obtained in November Jaſt 
over the troops of Holkar, publiſhed 
in an Extraordinary Gazette, 

30. Lord Barham appointed Firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

MAY 1. A change in the Dutch 
Conſtitution, and Schimmelpenninck 
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placed at the head of the govern. 
ment, under the title of Penſionary. 

6. In the houſe of con;mons, Mr, 
Whitbread having moved an addreſs 
to the king, praying his majeſty to 
erale the name of Lord Melville 
from the lift of the privy council, Mr. 
Pitt intimated that, his majeſty had 
aireadybeenadviſed to take that ſtep, 

25. Ihe Genoele Senate, in an Kx- 
traordinary Sitting, decreed the un. 
on of the Ligurian republic with 
France. 

26, A grand ceremony on the com- 
pletion of the New Docks at Wap- 
ping, and two veſſels in the Oporto 
trade, and ſeveral Spaniſh prizes, 
Introduced with great pomp from 
the Thames. 

TUNE 4. A Spaniſh fort in Muros 
Bay ſtormed and taken by fifty of 
the crew of the Loire frigate, under 
the command ot Lieutenant Yeo. 

16. Intelligence received of Gene. 
ral Lake having taken the Fort of 
Deeg in the beginnivg of November, 
and compelled Holkar to take re— 
füge in Bhurtpore. 

26. Mr. Whitbread appeared at 
the bar of the houſe of lords, accom. 
panied by a great number of mem— 
bers of the houſe, and 1mpeached 
Lord Melville of High Crimes and 
Miſdemeanors. 

JULY 1. Intelligence received of 
the arrival of the Combined Fleets 
inthe Weſt Indies, and letters poſted 
at Lloyd's announced that they en— 
tercd Port Royal, Martinique, on the 
14th of May. 

1 and 2, Hundreds of Jews in Al. 
giers were maſſacred, and moſt of the 
iurvivors plundered of their pro- 
perty. 

4. Lord Sid mouth reſigned his ſi- 
tuation as Preſident of the Council. 

12. The ſeſſion of parliament ter- 
minated, being prorogued by com. 
miftion to the 22d of Auguſt, and by 
ſubſequent commiſſions to the 211t 
of January 18Cc6. 

17. An attack made by the Im- 
mortalite frigate and the gunbrigs 
off Boulogne, on a diviſion of the 
French flotilla coming from Dun- 
kirk, in which a number vi the ene. 
my's veſſels were ſunk, and driveu 
on ſhore, and ſome taken, 
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19, The Blanche frigate captured, 
after a moſt gallant defence, by an 
enemy's ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies. 
Soon after the Blanche ſtruck, the 
ſunk. 

22. Sir Robert Calder, with 15 
ſail of the line, fell in, oft Ferrol, 
with the combined fleets ot the ene- 
my, conliſting of 29 ſail of the line; 
and after an action, which laited more 
than four hours, captured two fail 
of the enemy, both Spanith ſhips of 
the line, viz.the St. Ratael and Firma. 

24. A violent ſhock of an earth. 
quake was felt at Eiſenhartz, in 
Styria, 

25. A ſhock of an earthquake was 
alſo felt at Naples, and in the àdja- 
cent towns and country, to 4 con— 
fiderable extent; the conſ{equerice of 
which was ſuppoſed to be the lots of 
20,000lives. Thedamagedcnewas citi- 
mated at 240 millions of francs.— A 
Bulletin from the Admiralty gave 
information of the combined Herts 
having on the 5th of June (the day 
after they left Martinique) captured 
the Antigua convoy. In conſequence 
of ſome of our frigates appearing, 
the enemy afterwards burnt their 
prizes. 

30. An Aulic Counſellor at Vienna, 
and other Auſtrian ſubjects of dil- 
tinction, arreſted at Paris, in conle- 
quence of the detention of M. Proue 
and another Frenchman, who were 
detected at Venice drawing plans of 
the Auſtrian works, Theſe perſons 
were, however, afterwards fet at li. 
berty on both ſides. -A ſhock of an 
earthquake felt at Rome. 

AUGUST o. The Didon French 
frigate, of 44 guns, captured by the 
Phoenix, of 36 guns, 1n lat. 43. 16. 
N. lon. 12. 14. 

12. The Royal Circus, Blackfri- 
ars-road, deſtroyed by fire.—An e- 
ruption took place from the laſt peak 
vt Mount Veſuvius. 

13. M. Talleyrand delivered his 
hrit note, in reply to the Emperor of 
Germany's declaration of the 5th, 
to Count Cobentzel at Paris. 

20. General Moreau arrived at 


New York with his family. 

25. Duke of Glouceſter died. 

31, Died, in Chelſea College, at 
the great age of 105, Robert Swiheld, 
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a penſioner, who retained his facul. 
ties to the laſt. —Sir Sidney Smith 
attempted to burn the Boulogne flo. 
tilla with the fire-machines called 
Carcaſſes. Declaration delivered at 
Vienna by the Ruſſiam ambaſſador. 

SEPIEM HEK 1. General Duroc 
arrived in Berlin, and had his firſt au. 
dience of theKing of Pruſſia on thezd, 

2. By accounts received this day 
from India, information was had, 
that, on the 19th of December laſt, 
at night, was launched from the dock. 
yard at Bombay, a beautiful frigate, 
named the Pitt, being the firſt ever 
built in India for his majelty's fer. 
VICE, 

3. The ſecond Declaration of the 
court of Vienna was tranſmitted to 
the French court. Government re. 
ceived a telegraphic account of the 
marching of the French troops from 
Boulogne towards the Rhine.—The 
Grand Penſionary of Holland opened 
the Allembly of their High Might. 
ne les in the form preſcribed, 

4. The pay of the lieutenants of 
the Britiſh navy was raiſed to 6s. 
per day, and that ot the maſters to 
121. per month. 

5. The Eaſt-India fleet came into 
the Downs, having on-board property 
belonging to the Eaſt-India company 
to the amounk of 9, 700, oool. pri- 
vate property about 4, Goo, ocol. and 
the duty to government amounting 
to 5,6c0,c001 

8. The Aultrian troops croſſed the 
river Inn. 

9. This 15 the date of the Empe- 
rar of Germany's Reſcript to the 
Diet at Ratiibon, in anſwer to Bona. 
parte's Declaration. 

15. Lord Nelſon ſailed in the Vic. 
tory, accompanied with the Eurya- 
lus frigate, from Portſmouth, to take 
the command of the fleet off Cadiz. 
—'The Emperor of Ruſllia ſet out 
from St. Peterſburgh, to join the 
army on the trontiers. 

17. The Archduke Charles ſet out 
from Vienna, to take the command 
of the Auſtro-Italiau army. 

18. The Emperor of Germany left 
Vienna for the army. 

19. General Mack arrived at Ulm, 

21. Treaty of offence and defence 
made between Frunce and Naples at 
Paris, 
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Paris, and ratified at Portici, on the 
8th of October. 

29. Lord Nelſonarrived H Cadiz. 

OCTOBER r. Bonaparte quitted 
Straſburgh, and croſſed the Rhine 
with the whole of rhe Grand Army. 

3. The advanced guard of Mar- 
ſhal Bernadotte, conſiſting of 45-0 
cavalry, commanded by General 
Kellerman, entered the territory of 
Anſpach. 

9. The Auſtrians were defeated at 
Gunſburg, 

16. The firſt embarkation of troops 
for Hanover took place at Ramſgate, 

17. The ſurrender of Ulm, with 
30,000 men, was ſigned by General 
Mack. 

20. From a trial made by M. M. 
Pauli and Lemercier, at Paris, they 
appear to have found out means to 
direct or ſteer air-balloons, Before 
they aſcended they ſhewed the ma- 
chinery, by means of which they 
moved the wings attached to the bal. 
loon, and the rudder reſembled the 
tail of a bird. On firſt riſing from 
the ground, there was a gentle eaſt 
wind; they were driven before it for 
ſoine time, but they ſoon began to 
work againſt the wind, and to Javeer, 
but very (lowly. After a voyage of 
five hours, they deſcended at De- 
nouvelle, near Chartres, with the 
agreeable conviction that they had 
ſucceeded in their attempt. 

21. Lord Nel ſon engaged the com- 
bined flects of France and Spain, oft 
Cape Trafalgar, about 60 miles eaſt. 
ward of Cadiz, and after a dreadful 
conflict of four hours, ſunk or de. 
ſtroyed 20 ſail, made the French 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Vil- 
leneuve, and two Spaniſh admirals, 

riſoners; one Spanith admiral was 
Einled. and another badly wounded. 
The Britiſh force confilted of 27 fail 
of the line, (including three 64's.) 
The enemy had 33 fail of the line, 


18 French and 1; Spaniſh. The 


ever-to-be lamented Nelſon, whole 
flag was hoiſted on board the Vic- 
tory, fell at the cloſe of the engage. 
ment, and was ſucceeded by Rear- 
admiral (now Lord) Collingwood. 

27. Exemption granted by his ma- 
zeſty to neutral ſhips from the bloc. 


kade of Cadiz and St, Lucar, pro- 
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vided they did not carry into, or 
bring from, thuſe ports any warlike 
or naval ſtores, 

NOVEMBER 1, The gallantCap. 
tain Wright died inthe Templepriſon 
at Paris. Lord Harrow by ſailed from 
Yarmouth for the continent. 

4. Commodore Sir R. Strachan 
fought and captured four French ſail 
of the line, with an equal number of 
Britiſh ſhips, Cape Ortegal then bear- 
ing north-eaſt 5 leagues. This was 
part of the combined fleet which eſ— 
caped from off Prafalgar. 

10, Prince Murat entered Vienna 
at the head of 12,000 men. 

16, The Earl of Powis was ap- 
pointed by his majeſty Lord Lieute. 
nant of Ireland, in the roum of the 
Karl of Hardwijcke.—T]uſtice John» 
ſon was tried at the bar, in the King's 
Bench, for the publication of a libel 
againſt Earl Hardwicke, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, of which, after a 
long hearing, he was found guilty. 

DECEMBER 2. Great battle be. 
tween the French and Auſtro-Ruſſian 
army, at Auſterlitz. 

5. A General Thankſgiving for 
the ſplendid victory of Trafalgar. 

6. Armiſtice ſigned between France 
and Auſtria, The Ruſſian army then 
commenced its retrogade march into 
Ruſſia, in ſuch an order that the 
French could not get at them. Be- 
ing joined by the corps under Gene. 
ral Von Edlen, they were full as 
ſtrong as before the battle, and would 
have attacked the French again, it 
the Emperor Alexander had not been 
informed that the Emperor of Ger. 
many had concluded an armiſtice, 

7. Intelligence received at the In. 
dia-houſe of the capture of the 
Brunſwick Indiaman, by the French 
admiral Linois, on the 11th of July, 

8. A comet, equal in light to a 
{tar of the fourth magnitude, with a 
large coma, but no nucleus, or tail, 
was obſerved at the Royal Obſerva- 
tory, at Greenwich, paſs the meri— 
dian at 60 deg. 24 min. 7 ſec, mean 
time, with right aſcenſion 353 deg. 
6 min. 54 ſec. and declination 23 deg. 
41 min. 14 ſec. ſouth ; diſcovered by 
Mr. Firmager, the aſſiſtant, The ſame 
was diſcovered by Dr. Herſchel, at 


Slough, near Windſor, about the 


fame 
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ſame time. It could not be ſeen the 
following evening, though clear. 

23. The trial of Sir Robert Cal. 
der commenced at Portſmouth, on- 
board of the Prince of Wales. It 
terminated on the 26th, when he was 
reprimanded. 

25. On Chriſtmas-day, a very me- 
lancholy circumſtance occurred on- 
board the Robuſt, in Portſmouth 
harbour, hulk to his majeſty's ſhip 
Africa, The midſhipmen of that 
ſhip were invited to dine with the 
officers in the ward-room. One of 
them, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, behaved improperly, and 
he was requeſted to leave the com- 
pany. lle went out, armed himfelt 
with a brace ot piſtols, and meeting 
with another midſhipman on the 
quarter-deck, tried to provoke him 
to fight a duel. The latter declined 
the challenge, and was going towards 
the ward-room to acquaint the com- 
manding officer of the outrageous 
conduct of his meſ{mate, when the 
refractory midihipman fired the pif- 
tol at him juſt as he opened the ward. 
room door, which lodged its contents 
in the breaſt of the commanding oti- 
ficer, Lieutenant Finch, juſtas he was 
riſing to enquire into the matter, — 
The ball remains in his breaſt, and 
he lies in great danger at Haſlar Ho, 
pital, The midſh:ipman is in cuſ- 
tody. His name, we underſtand, is 
A. Turner, maiter's mate. 

The following inttance of ſuſpend— 
ed animation, is, perhaps, one of the 
moſt remarkable in the annals of the 
Humane Society; publiſhed by or. 
der of the managers; Mr. W. Crowe 
foot, ſurgeon, of Beccles, was cal. 
led profeſſionally to Keflinglaiud, on 
Thurſday, the 26th of December, and 
met accidentally a cart, containing, 
as he was told, the body of a fol- 
dier. The hiſtory of the ſuppoſed 
deceaſed man, was briefly this: that 
on the preceding day, about eleyen 
o'clock, (after ſuffering ſhipwreck 
with a part of the 28th regiment, ) 
he ſunk in a ſtate of inſenſibility up- 
on the deck of the ſhip, where he re- 
mained during the night, and was ſaid 
to have periſhed through the incle- 
mency of the weather, He was 
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brought aſhore between ten and ele. 
ven o'clock the next day, and wes 
left upon the beach for more than an 
hour, under a conviction that he was, 
as repreſented by the bye-fſtanders, 
a lifeleſs corpſe. Mr. C. deſired to 
examine the body, and perceiving, he 
thought, fome remaining warmth 
about the heart, he reſolved to uſe 
his endeavours to reſtore the man. 
To the aſtoniſhment of thoſe preſent 
he very fortunately eee after 
three hours unwearied application in 
the means uſually employed on ſuch 
occaſions. The perſon reſtored to 
life is Serjeaht Ball. 

Chriſtenings and Buria!s from Dec. 1804, 

to Dec. 1805. 

Chriſtened in the 97 pariſhes within 
the walls, 1039. Buried 1141. 

Chriſtened in the 1 pariſhes with. 
out the walls, 4673. Buried, 3632. 

Chriſtened inthe 23 out-pariſhes in 
Middleſex and Surry, 10369. Bu. 
ried, $117. | | 

Chriſfened in the 10 pariſhes in the 
city and hberties of Weſtminſter, 
4214, Buried, 468r. 

Total, —Chriſtened, 10513 males, 
9782 females; in all, 20295. Bu- 
ried, 8874 males, 8691 females; in 
all, 19565. Whereof have died, 

Under two years of age 


5204 
Between two and five .. 2199 
FIVE AN IO Loco icon $26 
Ten and twenty 534 
Twenty and thirty .... 1283 
Thirty and forty C.... „ 1765 
Forty and fifty 1319 
Fifty. and int 1604 


Sixty and ſeventyyh 
Seventy and eighty .--. 757 


Eighty and ninety ...... 820 
Ninety and a hundred .. $2 
. ĩ˙ ²A 5 


Increaſed in the burials this year, 527. 
In a work lately publiſhed, it is 
ſtated, that in Great Britain the num- 
ber of people capable of riſing in 
arms en maſſe, from 15 to 60 years of 
age, are 2,744,847; that the volun- 
teers in the United Kingdom laſt 
March were 700, ooo; that there 
were about 98,000 marriages yearly ; 
that of 63 marriages 3 only are ob- 
ſerved to be without offspring; that 
every 33 years produces a new gene- 
ration; 
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ration; conſequently,there hive been 


176 generations ſince the creation of 


the world; that there die in Great 
Britain every year about 332,08; 
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every month, about 25,592; every 
week, 6,398; every day, 914; every 
hour, about 40; and every three mi- 
nutes, 211 


NELSON's FUNERAL. 


N our laſt we mentioned the ar- 
rival of the remains of the late 
Lord Nelſon at Greenwich. They 
lay in ſtate there on Sunday, Mon- 
day, and Tueſday, the 5th, 6th, and 
2th, of January. The arrangements 
of the ſolemnity were as follow: — 
In the funeral ſaloon, high above the 
corpſe, a canopy of black velvet was 
ſuſpended, richly feſtoonedwith gold, 
and the feſtoons ornamented with the 
cheleck, or plume of triumph, pre- 
ſented to his lordthip by the Grand 
Seignior, afier the ever memorable 
victory of the Nile. It was alfo de— 
corated with his lordſhip's coronet, 
and a view of the ſtern of the San 
Joſef, the Spaniſh admiral's ſhip, al- 
ready quartered in his arms. On the 
back field, beneath the canopy, was 
emblazoned an eſcutcheon of his 
Tord ſhip's arms; the helmet, ſur. 
mounted by a naval crown, and en- 
riched with the trident and palm- 
branch in ſaltier—Motto, ** Pal/mam 
gui meruit ferat.” Alſo his lordihip's 
ſhield, ornamented with filver ſtars 
appropriately interſperſed ; with the 
motto—** Tria juntla in uno;” and 
ſurmounting the whole upon a gold 
field, embraced by a golden wreath, 
was infcribed in ſable characters, 
the word Trafalgar, commemorative 
of the proudeſt of his great atchieve- 
ments, 

PrkocCEssION BY WATER.—At 
half-paſt ſeven o'clock on Wednet- 
day the 8th, the Heralds, and the 
Naval Officers who were to afliſt at 
the proceſſion by water, aſſembled 
at the Admiralty, and trom thence 

roceeded abouteight to Greenwich, 
Fa the firſt barge, on their return, was 
the ſtandard at the head; the Guidon 
wasborne by Captain Durham. In 
the ſecond were the Officers of Arms 
bearing the Target, Sword, Helm, 
and Creſt, of the deceaſed. In the 
third was the body. In the fourth 


was the Chief Mourner— Admiral 
Sir Peter Parker, Bart. Train-bearer 
Supporters 


to the Chief Mourner. 


to the Chief Mourner, Six Aſſiſt— 
ant Mourners, Four Supporters of 
the Pall. Six Bearers of the Canopy, 
They were all in mourning cloaks 
over their full uniform coats. The 
banner of emblems borne in this 
barge, by Lord Nelſon's own cap- 
tain, Captain FT. M. Hardy. 

After the four barges, came his 
majeſty's barge; the barge of the 
Lords Commuſtioners of the Admi- 
ralty; then the Lord Mayor in the 
city ſtate-barge, and the other barges 
in the order already mentioned. — 
They had all their colours Aa ag. 
As the proceſſion moved from Green. 
wich, minute guns were fired—the 
ſhore was lined with thouſands of 
ſpectators—every hat was off, and 
every countenance expreiſed the 
deepelt regret felt at the loſs of ſo 
great a hero. Not a veſſel was ſuftered 
to diſturb the proceſſion. The decks, 
yards, rigging, and maſis, of the nu- 
merous ſhips on the river were all 
crowded with ſpectators tlie num- 
ber of ladies was immenſe. As the 
proceſſion paſſed the Tower, the 
great guns were fired, It reached 
W hite-hall-Ruirs about a quarter paſt 
three o'clock. During the time the 
body was landing, together with the 
ſeveral attendants in the four mourn- 
ing barges, the King's, Admiralty, 
Lord Mayor's, and City barges, lay 
upon their oars, The extreme vio. 
lence of the wind, being ſouth weſt. 
erly, much impeded the progreſs of 
the boats in their making the point 
of land oppoſite Somerſet-place 
however, by great labour on the 
part of the rowers, the line of pro- 
ceſſion was tolerably well obſerved 
to the laſt. Minute guns were fired 
during the landing of the body, &c. 
Juſt at which period a heavy ſtorm ot 
hail came on, that threw the crowd 
collected on-ſhore into ſome contu- 
lion; it alſo rather injured the ap- 
pearance of the canopy, plume of 
feathers, and other ornaments. The 
neceſſary arrangement was, however, 
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ſoon made, and the proceſſion pro- 
ceeded through a line formed by the 
guards to the Admiralty, where it 
finally cloſed about a quarter before 
four o'clock, 

The following among other acci— 
dents, happened during the proceſ- 
ſion on the water on Wedneſday. A 
boat, with four perſons on-board, 
ſunk off Lambeth; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the exertions of companies 
inother boats, three of them periſhed. 
The one who was ſaved for the mo- 
ment 1s not expected to recover, 

A young woman, of the name of 
Miffin, wife of a carpenter in Shoe- 
lane, fell into the water, near the 
Temple, with a child in her arms, 
She was walking acroſs a plank, be. 
tween two lighters, which giving 
way, cauſed her fad fate; herſelf and 
child, ſhocking to relate, entirely dif. 
appeared. 

A lady on-board a barge was fo 
affected as the proceſſion paſſed her, 
that ſhe fell into hyſterics, and died 
in a few minutes. 

An elderly woman was knocked 
down in the Strand, by a hackney- 
coach, during the fall of hail, and 
her ſkull was ſo dreadfully fractured 
it is ſuppoſed ſhe cannot ſurvive. A 
ſimilar accident happened to a child 
of three years old, oppoſite Exeter- 
change, whoſe legs were broken. 

PROCESSTON BY LawnnD,—lf ever 
an idea of the tranſcendent merit of 
an individual, could be afcertained 
by the public reſpect paid to his 
memory, the auguſt ſolemnity which 
on Thurſday excited the univerſal 
attention of the metropolis, muſt ren. 
der the name and ſervices of Lord 
Nelſoneternal themes of admiration! 
A ſpectacle at once fo ſacred and ſo- 
lemn, ſo awefully impreſſive, and ſo 
appropriate in every pointof view to 
t he grand but mournful occaſion, was 
perhaps never before preſented tothe 
admiration of the metropolis of any 
kingdom in the world. If the Hero 
was worthy of the reſpect paid him, 
the tribute was a worthy offering to 
his ſacred manes. Never were the 
teelings of the public more deeply 
excited, never was grief more deep 
and general. London, the preceding 
night, could have known but little 
repoſe. In every ſtreet through 
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which the proceſſion was to paſs, par. 
ties were preparing to take poſſeſſion 
of places, perſons remained round 
the Admiralty all night; and, dur- 
ing the night, numbers were alſo em- 
ployed in gravelling the whole line 
from the Admiralty to St. Paul's. 
Long before it was dey-light, dif- 
ferent parts of the ſtreets were occu. 
pied. Beautiful females, elegantly 
dreſſed, were ſeen parading through 
them, braving the chill air of the 
morning, all anxious to take paſſeſ- 
fion of their ſeats as early as poſſible, 
It was a ſight at once new and inte- 
reſting. As ſoon as day-light broke, 
every window from the long line from 
the Admiralty to St. Paul's was com- 
pletely occupied. By eight o'clock 
the volunteer regiments took their 
ſtations from Conſtitution-hill to the 
Admiralty, and from the Admiralty 
to St. Paul's. The Bloomſbury, St. 
James's, Somerſet-houſe, the Prince 
of Wales's Volunteers, the St. 
George's, the Queen's Royal, the 
Duke of Glouceſter's, the Weſtmin- 
ſter, the Virſt Surry and Riflemen, 
the Clerkenwell, the Whitechapel, 
the Lambeth, the Duke of Cumber- 
land's Sharp-ſhooters, the Gray's- inn 
Sharp-ſhooters, the North Britons 
and Riflemen, the Britiſh Artificers, 
the Mary-le-bone, the Merton, the 
Lewiſham, and Hampſtead Volun- 
teers, lined the way two deep from 
the Admiralty to Temple-bar. Be- 
ſides theſe, there were the City 
Light Horſe, and the Weſtminſter 
Cavalry. Faſt of Temple-bar, the 
London regiments were excluſively 
ſtationed, 'Theexertions of the whole 
of them were highly meritorious, in 
preſerving the moſt exact order and 
decorum. 

The principal perſonages who 
were to attend the funeral, having 
aſſembled according to the inſtruc. 
tions previouſly giyen, about eleven 
o'clock they paſſed from St. James's 
Park, through the Horſe Guards to 
the Admiralty. 

On leaving the Admiralty, the pro- 
ceſſion proceeded in the following 
order: — 

The Duke of York led the Line. 
Detachment of Dragoons, —Part of the 79th 
regument. 

The Buffs—band playing © Rule Britan- 
nia, drums muffled. 
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92d regiment, in echelons, a considerable Rouge Dragon Pursuivant of Arms, alone in 


depth between each, colours, Egypt on 
them, hung with crape, band playing 
mutnyed. 

Band of the Buffs—drums muffled, playing 

Dead March in Saul. 

Rest of the 92d regiment, Officers all with 
black searfs—colours hung with crape. 
Zlst regiment.—79h Highland regiment. 
Rest of the 10th Dragoons, Officers on horse- 
back, with black cloaks, their trumpets 

Sounding at mtervals, 
14th Light Dragoons.—Scotch Greys. 
Trumpets preceding them, sounding a dead 
march. 
Horse Artillery, with guns and tumbrils. 
arshals men, on foot, to clear the way. 

Messenger of the College of Arms, in a 
mourning coach, with a badge of the Col- 
lege on his shoulder, his staff tipped with 
silver, and furled with sarsenct. 

SixCondnetors, with mourning cloaks, with 
black staves, headed with Viscounts' Co- 
ronets. 

Forty-eight Pensioners from Greenwich 
Hospital, two and two, in mourning 
cloaks, with badges of the crest of the 
deceaged, on the shoulders, with black 
staves in their hands. 

Forty-eight Seamen of his Majesty's ship 
the Victory, two and too, in their ordi- 
nury dress, with black neck handkerchiefs 

. and stockings, and crape in their hats. 

Watermen of the Deceased in black coats. 

with their badges. 
Drums and Fifes. 
Drum- Major. 
Serjeant Trumpeter. 

Rouge Croix Pursuixant of Arms, alone in 
a mourning coach, in close mourning, 
with his tabard over his cloak, black silk 
scarf, hatband, and gloves. 

The Standard, 

Borne in front- of a mourning coach, in 
which were a Captain of the Royal Navy, 
supported by two Licatenants in their full 
uniform coats, with, black cloth waist- 
coats, breeches, and black stockings, and 
crape round their arms and hats. 

| Trumpets. 

Blue Mantle Pursuivant of Arms, alone in 
a mourning coach, habited as Rouge Croix. 
The Guidon, 

Borne in front of a mourning coach, in 

which were a Captain of the Royal Navy, 
supported by two Lieutenants, dressed as 
those who bore and supported the stand - 


ard; 
Servants of the deceased, in mourning. in 
a mourning coach. 
Officers of his Majesty's Wardrobe, in 
mourning coaches. 
Deputations from the Great Commercial 
Companies of London. ; 
Physicians of the Deceased, in a munrning 
coach, 
Divines, in Clerical habits. / 
Chaplains of the Deceased, in clerical ha- 
bits, and Secretary of the Deceased, in a 
mourning coach. 
Trumpets 
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f mourning coach, habited as Blue Man- 
tie. 


The Banner of the Deceased as a Knight of 


the Bath, 

Borne in front of a mourning coach, in 
which were a Captain of the Royal Navy , 
supported by two Lieutenants, dressed as 
t hose who bore and supported the Guidon. 

Officers who attended the Body while it 
lay in State at Greenwich, in mourning 
coaches, 

Knights Bachelors, 
Masters in Chancery and Serjeants at Law, 
Solicitor General. Attorney General, 
Prime Serjeant. 
Judge of the Admiralty. 
Knights Marshal. 
Knights of the Bath. 
Baronets. 

A Gentleman Usher, in a mourning coach, 
carrying a carpet and black velvet cush- 
jon, whereon the Trophies wete to be de- 
posited in the church, 

Comptroller, Treasurer, and Steward of the 
Houschold of the Deceused, in a mourn- 
ing coach, in mourning cloaks, bearing 
white staves. 

Younger Sons of Barons and Viscounts. 
Judges. 

Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
Master of the Rolls, 

Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
Privy Counsellors, who are not Peers. 
Eldest Sons of Barons. 
Younger Sons of Earls. 

Eldest Sons of Viscounts, 

Barons. Bishops. 
Younger Sons of Marquisses, 
Eldest Sons of Earls. 
Viscounts. 
Vounger Sons of Dukes. 
Eldest Sons of Marquisses, 
Earls. 
Eldest Sons of Dukes. 
Marquisses. 
Dukes. 
Harl Marshal. 
Ind Privy Seal. 
Lord President of the Council. 
Archbishop of York. 
Lord Chancellor. 
Archbish9p of Canterbury. 
Dukes of the Kovyal Blood. 

His Royal Highness the Paixcs of WAE 
A Herald (alone in a mourning coach,) ha- 
bited as the other Otfeers of Arms. 
The Great Banner, bore in front of à 

monrmitig coach, in wet were a Captain 

and two Licutenants, as with the other 

banners 
Gauntlet and Spurs 
Helm, and Crest, 


in frontof fourmourn- 

Ling coaches, in which 

Target and Sword, (ere Heralds habited 

Surcoat, as before. 

A mourning coach, in which the Coronet of 
the Deceased, on a black velvet cushion, 
was borne by Clarenceux King of Arms, 
habited as before, and attended by twe 
Gentlemen Ushers. 
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Six Lieutenants of the Royal Navy, habited 
as before, who bore the Bannerolls, in 
two mourning coaches. 

Six Admirals, in like habits, who bore the 
canopy, in two mourning coaches. 
Four Admirals, in like habits, who supported 
the Pall, in a mourning coach. 

THE BODY, 

Under a canopy, and placed on a funeral 
car, decorated with escucheons, banne- 
rolls, and emblematical devices. The car 
drawn by six led horses. 

Garter Principal King of Arms, in a mourn- 
ing coach, habited as the other officers of 
arms, with his sceptre, attended by two 
Gentlemen Ushers. 

The Chief Mourner, in a long mourning 
cloak, with his two supporters, being Ad- 
mirals, and his train-bearer, being a Cap- 
tain in the Royal Navy, all in mourning 
cloaks, over their full uniform coats, 
black waistcoats, breeches, and stockings, 
crape round their arms and hats, 

Bix Assistant Mourners, being Admirals, in 
two mourning coaches, in mourning 
cloaks as before. 

Norroy King of Arms, 
In a mourning coach, habited as the other 
Officers of Arms, 
The Banner of Emblems, 

In front of a mourning coach, in which were 
a Captain and two Lientenants of the 
Royal Navy, as with the other banners, 

Relations of the Deceased, in mourning 

coaches, 

Officers of the Navy and Army, according 
to their respective ranks, the seniors 
nearest the Body. 


Within Temple-bar the proceſſion 
was received by the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor of London, attended by 
the Aldermen and Sheriffs, and the 
Deputation from the Common Coun- 
cil. The ſix carriages of the Depu- 
tation from the Common Council tell 
into the proceſſion between the De- 
putations of the Great Commercial 
Companies of London and the Phy ti- 


clans of the deceaſed, (who were in 


a mourning coach,) and a canductor 
on horſeback, appointed to indicate 
the ſtation, The carriages of the 
Aldermen and Sheriffs fell into the 
proceſſion between the Knights Ba- 
chelors and the Maſters in Chancery; 
a conductor on horſeback being alſo 
there ſtationed for the purpoſe. The 
carriages immediately tollawing each 
of the conductors, on their arrival 
within Temple-bar, moved ſlowly, 
in order to afford the requiſite inter- 
yal for admitting the carriages of the 
Common Council, and thoſe of the 
Aldermen and Sheriffs, into their 
plases reſpectively, The Right Hon. 
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the Lord Mayor, in his ſtate carriage, 
bearing the city ſword, was mar- 
ſhalled and placed in the proceſſion 
between hisRoyalHighneſs the Prince 
of Wales, and the Herald of Arms, 
who, in a mourning coach, preceded 
the Great Banner, 

When the proceſſion reached St. 
Paul's, the Lord Mayor, on a ca- 
pariſoned horſe, rode through the 
gates to the great ſteps, preceded by 
the mace, &c. ſix footmen uncover- 
ed, himſelf carrying the City State 
Sword. — His Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, preceded by two 
other of his Royal Carriages, alight. 
ed from his ſtate coach and ſix, ac- 
companied by the Dukes of Clarence 
and Kent, and walked about the front 
yard, converſing with ſeveral peers, 
&c, till the Funeral Car arrived, 
His Royal Highneſs was dreſſed in 
full regunentals, with a crape on his 
arm, and wore the collar and other 
inſignia of the Order of the Garter, 
Previouſlyto the arrival of the mourn. 
ful Car, the gallant ſeamen, with the 
colours of the Victory, had lined a 
8 to the great weſt door; the 

rince and the Duke of Clarenge 
went up to them, examined the nu- 
merous ſhot wounds in the colours 
and while converling with ſome of 
theſe brave tars, were both obſeryed 
to ſhed tears The Car arrived at 
the gate exactly at three o'clock, and 
a delay of nearly a quarter of an 
hour took place for want of the ne- 
ceſſary ſliders to let the coffin down. 
The ſenſation at this moment is not 
to be deſcribed! The multitude, 
as moved by one inſtinctive feelings 
were ſeen uncovered, and a pauſe ſo 
mournful enſued, that if any one had 
ſo far forgotten himſelf as to have 
ſpoken in an eleyated tone of voice, 
the whole circle, ſo dignified by its 
ſilence, muſt have diſtinctly heard 
him ! 

The Prince and his Royal Brothers 
entered the Cathedral, and being re- 
ceived by the Dean (the Biſhop of 
Lincoln) were attended by his lord- 
ſhip into the Chapter Room, to await 
the arrangment of the church proceſ- 
ſion. As ſoon as the body was re- 
ceived on the bier, a red pall was 
thrown over it, and a ſtate black 
canopy, decorated with the creſts 
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and different coronets of the deceaſed 
in gold, and ſurmounted with black 
plumes, was conveyed down the 
ſteps, and given to the ſix Rear Ad- 
mirals, who bore it over the coflin, 
under which the Flag Officers ſup— 
ported the pall.—Themovement up 
the ſteps now began, the Herald trum. 

ets, and a band of flutes alternate- 
y ſounding T ke Dead March, and the 
104th Pſalm, accompanied at inter- 
vals by the kettle-drums. The pro- 
ceſſion moved towards the choir in 
the order already deſcribed, a fhort 
Joiemn ſtrain on the organ announc- 
ing the reception of the body within 
the church—the choir having pre- 
vioully been illuminated through. 
out with large wax tapers. The High- 
Jand regiment, the 92d, lined the fides, 
the circle under the dome, and pal. 
ſage to the choir, with their firelocks 
clubbed, and another regiment alſo 
Jined the body of the church in the 
fame manner. On the organ ceaſing, 
all the combined voices of the two 
choirs, and King'sChapel, &c. more 
than 100 in number, all in ſurplices, 
and black filk ſcarts, commenced Dr. 
Crofts ©] know that my Redeemer linth,” 
and ſang with an effect, that none but 
thoſe who had the mourniul plea— 
ſure of hearing it can pothbly con. 
ceive: this was continued while the 
Yroceiſion paſſed to the choir, the 
Rivers forming on each ſide ncar the 
gates. The Heralds, &c. were fol- 
lowed by the great Officers of State, 
Peers, then Peers ſons, Knights of the 
Bath, Baronets, Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, &c. &. (us be- 
fore detailed), Court of Aldermen, 
&c. the Lord Mayor, preceded by 
the City Regalia: aſtcrwards the 
Dukes of Cambridge, Suflex, Kent, 
Cumberland, Clarence, and York, 
and laſtly the Prince of Wales. Then 
followed the Biſhop of Lincoln, (the 
Dean, ) and three reiidentiaries, viz. 
the Biſhop of Cheſter, Dr. Mols, and 
Dr. Weſtern, preceding the banner 
of emblems, which was borne before 
the canopy, by the Captain of the 
Victory, T. M. Hardy, &c. &c. The 
body now entered the choir, as be- 
fore deſcribed, cloſe to which fol- 
lowed in deep fables, the Reverend 
Earl Nelſon, his eldeſt ſon Lord Mer. 
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ton, and the amiable Chaplain, and 
faithful adherent of his deceaſedlord, 
the Reverend Mr. Scott. To theſe 
ſucceeded the chief mourner, Admi- 
ral Sir Peter Parker, ſupported by 
Admirals Lord Hood and Radſtock, 
the Flag Officers, Poſt Captains, Com- 
manders, Lieutenants, the rear being 
brought up by the mournful difplay 
ot the Colours of the Victory, borne 
by ſelect teamen of that ſhip, and 
flanked by an equal number of Green. 
wich Penſioners in mournful looſe 
coats, with a gilt armorial badge on 
the left arm—the Coffin, being plac- 
ed ona large ſtool, coveredwithblack, 
and with gold taſſels, &c. All who 
tormed the proceſſion having taken 
their places, the Prince being ſeated 
on the right of the Biſhop's Throne, 
the choir doors were cloſed, and the 
Funeral Service commenced. The 
Dean read the prayers, the Biſhop of 
Cheſterfield the firſt Leſſon, and Dr, 
Mols the fecond. The Pſalms, for 
the occaſion, were ſung.in the fine 
ſolemn chant of . Purcel. The Mag- 
nificat way alſo ſung admirably by the 
whole choir, and afterwards Dr. 
Green's ſublime Anthem, “ Lord. let 
me know the end and the number of my 
days!” — During the performance 
of the choir ſervice, ihe body of 
the cathedral was illuminated by 
lamps throughout, but in the moſt 
ſtriking and beautitul manner, by a 
large frame covered with black, and 
on which were placed in black trames 

early520 lamps, the whole forming 
an immenſe octangular lanthern, 
which became ſuſpended by a rope 
trom the centre and Jjunmit of the 
cupola, overhanging rhe ſpacious 
amphitheatre (covered allo with 
black), as the place of interment. 
Nothing could have been more hap— 
pily deſigned, even by Mr. Wyatt, 
to eratify the anxious curioſity of . 
the ſpectators, while it ſo effectually 
heightened the {plendid folemnity of 
the ſcene. | 

The choir ſervice ended, the pro. 
ceſſion returned in the ſame order to 
the place of interment ;— Dr. Crotr's 
„ Man that is born, was ſung trom a 
gallery exected on the back of the 
organ loft: and, after Handel's di— 


vine anthem, “ His Body is buried x 


Peace! 
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peace!“ The Biſhop of Lincoln hay- 
ing read the ſervice, except the laſt 
prayer, the body was placed on a plat- 
form,and ſolemnly deſcended by bal- 
ance-weight, 20 feet to the vault be- 
neath. The laſt prayer ended, a 
grand ſolemn Dirge was ſung, com- 
poſed for the occaſion by Mr. At- 
wood; after which the ſtyle, titles, 
and dignities, of the deceaſed Peer, 
were proclaimed by the Earl Marſhal 
Deputy, when the wands of office 
were broken, and the awful ceremo— 
nial cloſed by the colours of the Vic- 
tory being depoſited with the Chief- 
tain who ſo glorivuſlyfell underthem! 

The interment was concluded a lit. 
tle before ſix, but the church was 


not vacated by nine o'clock. It was 
eſtimated that not leſs than from 


20,000 to 39,000 were preſent on this 
highly intereſting, this powertully 
impreſſive, occaſion, In the proceſ- 
lion there were, according to the 
calculation we were enabled to form 
of it as it paſſed us, of Gentlemen 
and Eſquires about 200, of Members 
of the Houſe of Commons about 62, 
of Peers about 40. Of theſe there 
were ſeven of the Royal Family, and 
five of the miniſtry,only one of whom 
however, touk any place in the pro- 
ceſſion. The number of naval of- 
ficers exceeded 100; the military 
were about 50, and there was nearly 
an equal number of clergymen, 

The concourſe of ſpectators aſ— 
ſembled on this ſad and memorable 


POETRY, 
ODE For TE. NEW YEAR 1806, 


By I. J. Pre, Poet Laureat. 
JV HEN ardent zcal tor virtuons fame, 
When virtuous honvur's hoy flame, 
Sit on the gen'rous warrior's sword, 
Weak is the londost lay the Muse causing, 
His deeds of valour to record ; 
And weak the Loldest, flight of Fancy's 
wing :— 
For far abvy-ce her high career, 
Upborne by worth th' immortal chief shall 
rise, 
And to the lay-enrapur'd car 
Of seraphs list'ning from tu' empyreal 
sphere, | 
tlory her hymn divine shall carol through 
Skies. 


For though the Muse in all unequal strain* 
Sung of the wreaths that Albion's war- 
rlors bore 


1 * F. ki 


occaſion was immenſe. The whole 
line of the ſtreets from the Admiral. 
ty to St. Paul's was occupied at an 
early hour bythoſe who could not 
get more convenient accommodation, 
As early as ſeven o'clock all the 
courts, ſtreets, lanes, and avenues, 
leading to themain ſtreet, were crowd. 
ed with perſons of all deſcriptions, 
anxious to pay the tribute of reſpect 
and ſorrow to the remains of the 
illuſtrious Nelſon. 

The Coffin was perhaps, in point 
of variety and ſplendour of decora- 
tion, one of the richeſt and moſt mag. 
niſicent that has ever been exhibited 
in this country. It is of mahogany, 
is about ſix feet eight inches long, 
and two feet and a half wide at the 
ſhoulders. It was covered with the 
richeſt black Genoa velvet, and no 
leſs than ten thouſand double-gilt 
nails were a//owed tor ornamenting it. 
There are eight handles affixed to it, 
three at each ſide, and one at each 
end ; they are highly gilt, and, as 
well as the corner plates, engraved 
either with creſts, or ſome of the or. 
ders with which his lordſhip was 
honoured. This part of the work. 
manſhip, as well as all the plain me. 
tal, workwasexecutedby Mr. Holmes. 
The ornaments and devices were caſt 
from drawings furniſhed by Acker. 
man of the Strand, under whoſe di- 
rection they were finiſhed, and affix. 
ed to the coffin. 
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From ev'ry region and from ev'ry shore, 
The naval truunphs of her GOA reign 

Trumphs by many a valiant son 

From Gaul, Iberia, and Batavia, won; 

Or by St. Vincent's rocky mound, 

Or sluggish TexePs shoaly sound; 

Or Hatlnia's + hyperborean wave, 

Or where Canopus? billows lave 
Th* Egyptian coast, while Albion's genius 

guides 
Her dauntless hero through the fav'ring 
tides, | 
Where rocks, nor sands, nor tempests* roar, 
Nor batteries thund'ring from the shore, 
Arrest the fury of his naval war, 
When Glory shines the leading star; — 

* Alluding lo a poem cnlled Naucratia, writ- 
ten by the author, and dedicated, by permission, 
tv his meajesty. 
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Stall higher deeds the lay recording claim, 
Still Ins Britannia's son to more exalted 
ame, 


The fervid source of heat and light, 
Descending through the western skies, 

Though veil'd awhile from mortal sight, 
Emerging soon with golden beam shall 


rise, 

In orient climes with brighter radiance 
Shine, 

And 8ow th' ethereal plains with flame di- 

vine. 

So damp'd by Prace's transient smile, 


Tf Britain's glory scem to fade awlile; 
_ Yet when occasion's kindling rays 
Relumine valour's gen'rous blaze, 
Higher the radiant flame uspire, 
And shine with clearer light, and glow with 
_  Hercer fire. 
From Europe's shores th' insidious train, 
Eludiug Britain's wetchful eve, 
Rapid across th' Atlantic ty 
Ty isles that stud the Western Main; 
There proud their couqu'ring banners cem 
' to rise, 
And fann'd by shadowy trinmphs flout the 
Skie- : 
But, lo! th* avenging pow'r appears, 
+ His victor-flag immortal Nrrsox rears; 
Swift as the raven's 0131mons race 
Fly the strong eagle o'er th' ethereal 
£pace, 
The Gallic barks the billowy deep divide, 
Their conquests lost in air, o'erwhelm'd in 
shame their pride. 
The hour of vengeance comes—by Gades' 
tow'rs, 
By high Trafalgar's ever-trophied shore, 
The godlike Warrior un the adverse pox.” rs 
Leads hisresistloss Reet with daring prore. 
Terrific as th' clectric bolt that flics 
With fatal shock athwart the thund'ring 
skies, | ; 
By the mystersons will of Heaven 
On man's presuming oftspring driven, 
Full on the shattee'd foc he hurls his fires, 
Performs the dread behest, and in the flash 
expire _ 
But not his fame While chiefs who bleed 
For sacred duty's huly mecd, 
With glory's amaranthine vreath, 
By weeping Victory crown'd in death, 
In History's awful page shall xtaud 
Forenwst amid th* hero's band; 
NELSON! so long thy hallow'd name 
Thy country's gratitude shall claim; 
And while a people's paans raise 
To thee the Choral hymn of praise; 
And while a patriot monarch's tear 
Bedews and $anctitics thy bier. 
Each youth uf martial hope shall fee] 
True valour's animating zcal : 
With emulative wish thy trophies see, 
And 8 yet unborn shall Britain owe to 
thee. 


TE DRAGON or WANTLEY. 


'] HE Dragon of Wautley churches ate, 
=* {He us'd to come on @ Sunday,) 


Whole congregations were to him 
A dish of salmagundi: 

He gave w quarter, no not he, 
To clergymen or laymen : 
Crack d ev'n the sexton's jobberknow], 
And spoil'd him for saying Amen: 

He pouch'd the prebendaries all, 
Who ne'er gave him an ill word; 
Snapp'd up the Dean, as snug in his stall 
As a maggot in a filbert, 

The Corporation worshipful 
He valu'd not an ace, 

But swallow'd the Mayor, asleep in his chair, 
And pick'd his teeth with the mace. 

He brows'd on monumental brass 

Fix'd in the walls o'th' cloisters ; 

And $shoals of bawling choristers 

He ate, like scollop'd oysters. 

He quarrel'd with the steeple clock, 

And ate him while he was striking; 
Bell-ropes he munch'd for chitterlinges, 
Though they wer'n't so much to his hiking 
Tomb-stones and monuments he took 

For pills to cool his palate ; 

And cropt the church- yard yew-trees all--- 

hey serv'd him for a salltad, 

The organ that so loud did roar 

Devour'd he in his frolic ; 
And batten'd on the bellows-blower, 

For he fear'd pot the wnd-cholic. 
To *'scape his sacrilegious maw 
This Dragon he gave none chance, 

It swallow'd the knave that set the stave, 
Aud felt no qualin of conseence. 


- 


' roms were his black-puddings, and þ 
Fut Aldermen his capons; 
And Ins tid-bits the collection piate 


Briinfial of Birmingham haltpence. 

Clerks, Curates, Rectors, Bishops, ate 
This Dragon most uncivil ; | 
And (but he never comes to church) 
He would have ate the devil. 


ECEIVED by the official bu]. 
| # letins of our own cabinet, we 
woefully deceived our readers in our 
laſt month's retrofpect, We now find 
that no battle took place on the 3d, 
4th, or 5th, of December; that Bo- 
naparte, inſtead of having been fe. 
verely wounded, wasat no time per- 
ſonally engaged in the fight; andthat 
the magnanimous Alexander, inſteag 
of flying from rank to rank, and in- 
ſpiriting his ſoldiers with the cry of 
vittory or death, was ſafely poſted be- 
hind his army on the heights of Auſ. 
terlitz, free from all poſſibilityof per. 
ſonal danger. We find, too, that the 
victory minted to have taken place 


againſt the centre of the Ruſſian army 

alone, while its right wing triumphed 

over the enemy, was ſo much more 

complete than the treaſury bulletins 

led us to expect, was ſo univerſal 

and deciſive, that the fate of Torre 
; 2 a 
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(all at leaſt but our own Iſlands) was 
determined by it; that the En, peror 
of Auſtria ſigned an armiſtice with 
Bonaparte on the 6th, and a peace at 
Preſburgh, the capital of Hungary, 
on the 275th of December, at four 
o'clock in the morning. The prin- 
cipal terms of it are the following: 

Bavaria to receive (with the title of Ang 
of Bavurta), Passau, Fichstadt, the Mar- 
graviate of Burgau; the Counties of Rotten- 
tels, Tetnang, and Montfort ; Lindau, Augs- 
burg, and the Voralberg, with all the Lord- 
ships appertaining thereunto; the whole of 
the German and the Italian Tyrol, with 
Trent and Brixen. Austria acknowledges 
the kingly dignity in Bavaria; and pledges 
herself not to oppose the exercise of the 
rights of sovereignty in that kingdom, in 
the same manner as they are exercised in 
Austria aud Prussia. Bavaria, on her part 
8 cede Wurtzburg to the Elector of Saltz- 

urg. 

IWirtemberg, besides the title of N of 
Suabia, is to exercise a complete sovereign- 
ty in the County of Hohenberg, the Land- 
graviate of NeHenburg, and also to have the 
passession of what were known by the name 
of the Austrian Bailiwieks in Suabia. 

The Elector of Baden is to exercise all the 
rights of sovercignty throughout the whole 
circle of the Brisgau and the Ortenau, and 


to be put in possession of the City of Con- 
Stance. 


Austria cedes the whole terra firmain Italy, 
with the City of Venice, with Frioal, Istria, 
and Dalmatia, to the Kingdom of Italy. 

The internal Constitution of Germany, so 
far as it may be aticeted by these changes, 
is to be regulated by the Diet. 

The Electors of Bavaria and Wir. 
tembergh, were proclaimed Kings on 
the iſt day of January, at which 
time Napoleon was at Munich, 

Among the other changes which 
are to follow, the German Elective 
Body is to receive an acceſſion of two 
new Members. The Duke of Brunſ— 
wick, and the Prince of Heſſe Darm- 
ſtadt, are to be exalted to the dig- 
nity of Electors. We ſhould not be 
ſurpriſed, if the King of Pruflia 
ſhould, on the firſt opportunity, be- 
come the head of the Empire, Theſe 
two new Electors are created, no 
doubt, for the ſpecial purpoſe of giv- 
ing a majority to whomſoever Bona. 
parte may choſe to ſupport. 

An arrangement has taken place 
for the occupation of Hanover, which 
renders it improbable that the tran- 
quillity of the North of Germany 
will be at all diſturbed, A Con- 
vention, we underſtand, has been 
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agreed to between the King of Pruſſia 
and Bonaparte, by which that Elec. 
torate is to be occupied by Pruſſian 
troops, until the re-eſtabliſhment of 
peace between the Belligerents. The 
Britiſh forces on the Continent, as a 
natural conſequence of this compact, 
immediately return, 

The remonſtrances made by the 
American States to the Government 
of Spain, reſpecting the detention of 
American veſſels, and obſtruction of 
their trade, has, notwithſtanding all 
aſſertions to the contrary, produced 
the deſired effect. — Spain, feeling 
the neceſlity of peace with the Uuit- 
ed States, has made conceſſions; and 
all idea of rupture between the two 
countries has entirely ſubſided. 

An American veſſel brings an ac- 
count that a reſolution has paſſed 
Congreſs for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade throughout the United 
States. Its operation is to Commence 
on the iſt of January, 1808. 


Houst or LokDs, Jan. 21, 


The ſeſſion of parliament was open- 
ed this day by commiſſion, when the 
Lord Chancellor read the following 
Speech: — 

My Lords and Genllemen.— In pursuance 
of the authority given to us by his majesty's 
commission, under the great seal, amougst 
other things, to declare the canse of his 
holding this parliament, his majesty has di- 
rected us particularly to call your atten- 
tion to the nuost decisive success with which 
Providence bas vouchsafed to bless his ma- 
jesty's arms at seca, Since you were last as- 
sembled in partament. | 

The activity and perseverance of his ma- 
jesty's fleets have been conspicuously dis- 

layed, in the pursuit and attack of the dit- 
erent squadrons of the enemy; and every 
encounter has terininated to the honour of 
the British flag, and the diminution of the 
naval force of the powers with whom his 
majesty is at war; but the victory obtained 
over the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, oft Cape Tref'ilgar, has manifested, 
beyond any exploit recorded even in the 
annals of the British navy, the skill aud 
enterprise of his majesty's officers and sea- 
men; aud the destruction of so large a pro- 
rtion of the naval strength of the enemy, 
as not only confirmed, in the most signal 
manner, the maritime superiority of this 
country, but has essentially contributed to, 
the security of his wmajesty's dominions, 

His majesty most deeply regrets, that the 
day of that memorable triumph should have 
been unhappily clouded by the fall of the. 


heroic commander under vhom it way 
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achieved; and he is persuaded that you 
will feel, that this lamented but glorious ter- 
mination of a series of transcendent ex- 
ploits claims a distinguished expression of 
the lasting gratitude of the country, and 
that vou will therefore cheerfully concur in 
enabling bis majesty to annex to those ho- 
nours which he has conferred on the family 
of the late Lord Viscount Nelson, such a 
mark of national muniticence as may pre- 
Serve, to the latest posterity, the memory 
of his name and services, aud the benctit of 
his great example. His majesty has com- 
manded us farther to inform yon, that, 
whilst the superiority of his arms at sea has 
been thus uniformly asserted and main- 
tained, he has not been wanting in his en- 
deavours to apply the means, which were 
80 liberally placed at his disposal, in aid of 
such of the powers of the continent as 
evinced a determination to resist the for- 
midable and growing encroachments of 
France. He has directed the several trea- 
tics entered into for this purpose to be laid 
before vou; and, though he cannot but 
deeply lament, that the events of the war 
m Germany have disappointed his hopes, 
and led to an unfavonrable issue, yet his 
majesty feels confident, that, upon a re- 
view of the steps which he has taken, you 
will be of opinion, that le has left nothing 
undone, on his part, to sustain the efforts 
of the allies; and that he has acted instrict 
conformity to the principles declared by 
him, and recognized by parliament as es- 
*ential to the interests and security of his 
own dominions, as well as to the general 
Satety of the continent. 

It is a great consolation to his majesty, 
and one in which he is persuaded you will 
participate, that, although the Emperor of 
Germany has felt himself cumpelled to 
withdraw from the contest, his majesty 
eontinues to receive from his apgust ally, 
the Emperor of Russia, the strongest assu- 
rances of unshaken adherence to that ge— 

erous and enlightened policy, by which he 
= hitherto been actuated ; and his ma- 
jesty has no doubt that you will be fully 
unsible of the important advantages to be 
derived from preserving, at all times, the 
closest and most intimate cyqunection with 
that sovereignu. : 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons. —His 
majesty has directed the cstimartes tor the 
year to be laid before vou, ard has com- 
manded us to assure you, that they are 
framed upon that scale of exertion which 
the present situation of the country renders 
indispensable. His maje<ty fully relies 
upon your granting him such supplies as, 
upon due deliberation, the public exigen- 
eres may appear to require. 

It is his earncst., wish to contribute, by 
every means in his power, to alleviate the 
additional burthens which must necess:- 
rily be imposed upon his people; and with 
this view, he has directed the sum of one 
nulhion sterlne, part of the proceeds aris- 
ing irom the sale of such prizes made on 


the powers with whom he is at war, as are 
by law vested in the crown, to be applied 
to the public service of the year, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, —His majesty is 
fully persuaded, that whatever pride and 
contidence you may feel, in common with 
him, in the success which has distinguished 
the British arms in the course of the pre- 
gent contest, you will be sensible how much 
the events of the war on the continent, by 
which the predominant power and influence 
of France have been s0unkhappily extended, 
require the continuance of all possible vigi- 
lance and exertion. Under this impression, 
his majesty trusts, that your attention will 
be invariably directed to the improvement. 
of those means which are to be found in the 
bravery and discipline of his foren, the zeal 
and loyalty of every class of his subjects, 
and in the inexhausted resourccs of his do- 
minions, for rendering the British empire 
invincible at home, as well as formidable 
abroad; satisfied that by such efforts alone 
the contest can be brought to a conclusion 
consistent with the safery and indepen- 
dence of the countrv, and with its rank 
ainong the nations of the world. 


Driep.—At Benham, Berks, his 
Serene Highneſs Chriſtian Frederic 
Charles Alexander, Margrave of 
Anſpach.—At Thorpe Lee, Surrey, 
aged 88, Dowager Lady Brackett, — 
At New York, America, aged 83, 
Ifrael Wilkes, brother to the late 
John Wilkes. — At her houſe, in 
Stanhope ſtreet, Lady Vandeputt. 
At Edinburgh, aged 85, the Right 
Hon. Lady Jane Dundas, — Lately, 
at the extraordinary age of 125, Mr. 
Creek, of Thurlow, in Suftolk.—ln 
the th year of his age, at his houſe 
in Chatham-place, Peter Perchard, 
Efq. alderman, and late lord- mayor 
of this city.—In India, 1n October 
laſt, his Excellency Marquis Corn- 
walls. 

On Thurſday morning, the 23d of 
January, died, in the y7th year of his 
age, the Right Hon, William Pitt, 
Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, &c- —Of this gen- 
tleman's political life, as far as it had 
then procceded, we ſpoke pretty 
much at large 1n our third volume, 
p. 325. We intend to round off the 
ſubject at a future opportunity. May 
a new adminiſtration bring us the 
bleſſings of peace! 


Lord Hawkeſbury is appointed 


Warden of the Cinque Ports. — The 
new miniſters are not yet fixed. 
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LIFE or TER EMPEROR ADRIAN. 


UBLIUS Alius Adrian, or 
Hadrian, was born at Rome the 
24th of January, in the 76th year uf 
Chriſt, His father left him an or- 
phan, at ten years of age, under the 
guardianſhip of Trajan, and Cœlius 
Tatianus, a Roman knight. 

He accompanied Trajan in moſt of 
his expeditions, and particularly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the fecond 
war againſt the Daci; and having 
before been quz ſtor, as well as tri. 
bune of the people, he was now ſuc. 
ceſſively K governor of Pan- 
nonia, and conſul. After the ſiege 
of Atra in Arabia was raiſed, Tra- 
jan, who had already given him the 
government of Syria, left him the 
command of the army: and at length, 
when he found death approaching, 
jt is ſaid he adopted him. Adrian, 
who was then at Antiochia, as ſoon 
as he received the news thereof, and 
of Trajan's death, declared himfelf 
emperor, on the 11th of Auguſt, x17, 

No ſooner had he arrived at the 
imperial dignity, than he made peace 
with the Perſians, to whom he yield- 
ed up great part of the conqueſts of 
his predecefors; and from genero- 
ſity, or policy, he remitted the debts 
of the Roman people, which, accord- 
ing to the calculation of thoſe who 
have reduced them to modern money, 
amounted to 22,500,000 golden 


crowns; and he burnt all the bonds. 


andobligationsrelatingto thoſe debts, 
that the people might be under no 
apprehenſion of being called to an 
account tor them afterwards. There 
are medals in commemoration of this 
tact, in which he is repreſented hold. 
ing a flambeau in his hand, to ſet 
fire to all thoſe bunds which he had 
made void. He went to vilit all the 

rovinces; and did not return to 
tome till the year 118, when the 
jenate decreed him a triumph, and 
honoured him with the title of Father 
of kis country; but he refuſed both, 
and defired that Trajan's image might 
triumph. No prince travelled more 
than Adrian; there being hardly one 
province in the empire which he did 
not vitit. 

Vor. XII. No. 173. 


In the year 120, Adrian went into 
Gaul; and thence came over to Bri— 
tain, in order to ſubdue the Caledo— 
nians, who were making continual 
inroads into the provinces. Upon 
his arrival, they retired towards the 
north : he advanced however as far 
as York, where he was diverted 
from his intended conqueſt by the 
deſcription ſome old ſoldiers he 
found there, who had ſerved under 
Agricola, gave him of the country. 
In hopes, therefore, of keeping them 
quiet by enlarging their bounds, he 
delivered up to the Caledonians all 
the lands lying between the two 
Friths and the Tyne; and at the 
ſame time; to ſecure the Roman pro- 
vinces from their future incurſions, 
built the famous wall which till 
bears his name. It was carried on 
from the Solway Frith, a little weit 
of the village of Burgh on the Sands, 
in as direct a line as poſlible, to the 
river Tyne on the eaſt, at the placz 
were the town of Newcaſtle now 
ſtands; ſo that it muſt have been 
above ſixty Engliſh and near ſeventy 
Roman miles in length. 

Having thus ſettled matters in Bri- 
tain, he returned to Rome, where 
he was honoured with the title of 
Neſtorer ef Britain, as N by ſome 
medals. He ſoon after went into 
Spain, to Mauritania, and at length 
into the eaſt, where he quieted the 
commotions raiſed by the Parthians. 
After having viſited all the provinces 
of Aſia, he returned to Athens in 
125, where he paſſed the winter, 
and was initiated in the myſteries of 
Eleuſinian Ceres, He went frory 
thence to Sicily, chiefly to view 
mount Ætna, contemplate its phe- 
nomena, and enjoy the beautiful and 
extenſive proſpect afforded from its 
top. He returned to Rome the be- 
ginning of the year 229; and, accord- 
ing to ſome, he went again, the ſame 
year, to Africa; and, after his return 
from thence, to the eaſt. He was 
in Egypt in the year 132, reviſited 
Syria the year following, returned to 
Athens in 134, and to Rome in 135. 

The perſecution againſt the Chriſ- 

Ft trans 
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tians was very violent under his 
reign; but it was at length ſuſpend- 
ed, in conſequence of the remon- 
firancesof Quadrat biſhop of Athens, 
and Ariſtides, two Chriſtian philoſo- 
phers, who preſented the emperor 
with ſome books in favour of the 
Chriſtun religion. He conquered 
the Jews; and, by way of inſult, 
erecteda temple to Jupiter on Mount 
Calvary, and placed a ſtatue of Ado- 
nis in the manger of Bethlehem ; he 
cauſed alſo the images of ſwine to 
be engraven on the gates of Jeruſa— 
lem. At laſt he was ſeized with a 
dropſy, which vexed him to ſuch a 
degree, that he became almoſt rav- 
inz mad, A great number of phy. 
ſicians were ſent for, and to the mul— 
titude of them he aſcribed his death. 
He died at Bai in the 63d year of 
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his age, having reigned twenty-one 
cars. 

The latin verſes he addreſſed to 
his ſoul, and which are tranſlated 
by Mr. Pope, have been much criti- 
ciſed and variouſly interpreted, He 
alſo wrote the hiſtory of his own 
life; to which, however, he did not 
chooſe to put his name; but that of 
Phlegon, one of his freed men, a 
very learned perſon, was prefixed to 
it, He had great wit, and an exten- 
ſive memory. He underitood the 
ſciences, but was very jealous ot 
others who excelled in them. He 
was alſo cruel, envious, and laſcivi— 
ous. Antoninus his ſucceſſor ob- 
tained his apotheoſis; and prevented 
the reſciſlion of his acts, which the 
ſenate once intended, 


GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT,— Continued from p. 200. 


Axciexnt ISUAnITAN IS, RELIGION, Laws, LANGUAGE, Arms, &c. 


F the firſt inhabitants of Egypt, 

we appear to have the beſt ac- 
counts in the Mythology of the 
learned Dr. Bryant; who remarks 
that the antiquity of this Kingdom 
may be ſeen from its founders Ham 
and Mizraim, by whole names the 
country was of old called. He adds, 
that they were of a collateral line 
with the peopie of Canaan; tor the 
father of the Mizraim and the Ca- 
naamtes were brothers, Egypt is 
therefore called Mizra:m in the ſerip— 
tures; which name tis perpetuated 
to this day by the Turks, who ſtill 
call the country Mr. Some conſi— 
der Mizraim as a people, not as a 
perſun; ond the head of their family 
is imagined to have been Miſor, or 
Metzor. Stephanus Byzantinus, 
among other names, ſtiled Egypt 
Mugaza, the land of Mulſar, or My. 
tar. Joſephus calizdd Egypt Ara; 
kutcbhius and Suidas Meſtrara; by 
which is meant the land of Metzor, 
a different rendering of Myſor. 
Sancho:nathon alludes to this, perſon 
tyder the name of Mizzs; and joins 
him with Sydic; both which he 


makes the ſons of the ſhepherds 


Amunus and Magus, Amunus is 
rhe fame with Amun or lam, the 


real father of Myſor, from whom 
the Mizraim are ſuppoſed to be de. 
ſcended. 

The Mizraim, who thus ſettled 
in Egypt, were branched out into 
{even families. Of theſe the Caph- 
torim were one; who ſeem to have 
reſided. between Pelufium in Lower 
Egypt, and Mount Caſius upon the 
ſea-couſt. Captor, whence the peo- 
ple were denominated, ſignifies à 
tower upon a promontory ; and was 
probably the ſame as Migdol, and 
the original reſidence of the Caph.. 
torim. This people made an early 
migration into Canaan, where they 
were called Paletines, the Philiſtim 
of the Hebrews; and the conntry 
where they ſettled, was named Pa. 
leſtina, Whether the whole of their 
family, or only a part, are included 
in this migration, is uncertain. Be 
it as it may, they ſeem to have come 
up by divine commiſhon, and to 
have been entitled to namunities, 
which to the Canaanites were denied. 
Amos, ix. J. In confequence of this, 
upon the coming of the Ifraelites 
into Canaan, they ſeem to have been 
unmoleſted for years. They cer- 
tainly knew from the beginning that 
the land was deſtuicd for the Iſrae- 

lites, 
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Ntes, and that they only dwelt there 
by permiſſion, Gen. XX. 1 . 
12491. 27. Joſtun, XIII. 2, 

The other tribes of the Mizraim 
ſent out colonies to the weſt, and 
occupied many regions in Africa, to 
which part of the world they ſeem 
to have confined themſelves. The 
children alſo of Phut, the third of 
the ſons of Ham, paſſed very deep 
into the burning regions of the ſouth, 
1nd moſt of the black nations are 
deſcended rom them. Lybia Pro- 
per was peo pled by the Lubim, or 
Lehabim, alt» one of the branches 
from Mizraim. The ſons of Phut 
Sortled in Mau: itania; where was a 
:cvion and river called Phunia. 
Some of this family ſettled above 
gypt near Ethiopia, and were ſtiled 
Troglodytæ. Syncellus, p. 47. Many 
of them patled inland, and peopled 
the Mediterranean country. In pro- 
ceſs of time the ſons of Chus, after 
their expulſion from Babylonia and 
Egypt, made ſettlements upon the 
{ea-coaſts of Africa, and came into 
Mauritania, We accordingly find 
traces of them in the names which 
they bequeathed to places; ſuch as 
Chuzis, Chuſarez, upon the cozſt; 
a city Cotta, a promontory Cotis, 
in Mauritania, By their coming 
into thele parts, the memorials of 
the Phuteans were in fome meaſure 
obſcured. They are, however, to 
be found lower down; and the 
country upon one fide of the river 
Gambia is at this day called Phuta. 
It is not poſitble, at this diſtance of 
time, to diſcriminate the ſeveral caſts 
among the black nations. Many 
have thought, that'all thoſe who had 
woolly hair were of the Ethiopian, 
or Cuthite, breed, But nothing can 
be inferred from this difference of 
hair: for many of the Kthiopic race 
had ſtraighit hair. Herodot. I. 5. C. 4. 
And we arc told by Marcellinus, 
that ſome of the Egyptians had a 
tendency to wool; whence Volney 
ſeems to have referred them to a 
negro origin, Darkneſs of com— 


plexiton was a circumſtance more or 
leſs to be obſerved in all the bran- 
ches of the line of Ham; but uni. 
verſally among the Nigritæ, of what. 
ever branch they may have been. 


Egypt tell under the ſubjection of 
a threefold race of kings: the Mel. 
trzei, who were undoubredly the 
genuine deſcendants of Mizraim, 
who firſt gave name to the country, 
The Auritæ, who were the Arabian 
ſhepherds, and their Kings; theſe 
reigned here a conſiderable time, 
maintaining themſelves by force; 
till, after niany ſtruggles, they were 
finally expelled by the natives, 
Laſtly, the regular Egyptian kings, 
The Aurite were called by the 
Greeks and Romans Arabians? but 
their true name was Cuſhan or Cu- 
ſcans; the ſame which they gave to 
the province where they fcttled, 
which was the beſt of the land ; and 
was ſituated within the Delta, at 
the extreme and higheſt part of Lower 
Egypt. To this place the children 
of Iſrael ſacceeded, after it had been 
abandoned by its former inhabitants; 
but at what interval of time is un— 
certain. Joſephus, out of a deſire 
to aggrandize his own nation, ſup— 
poſes that the Shepherds who bore 
rule in Egypt were his anceſtors ; 
and that hence arole the hatred that 
the Egyptians bore to them. For 
this reaſon he makes no difference 
between the twofold race of ſhep- 
herds, which Manetho {fulfcicotly 
diſtinguiſhes, The firſt were the 
Culeans and their paſtor Kings, who 
held the country in bondage: the 
others were the Ifraclitiſh thepherds, 
who ſucceeded to the tirit, and were 
themſelves afterwards held in bon- 
dage, and delivered by Moles. 

Idolatry, too, ſoon became the de. 
grading character of the I. gyptians ; 
though, according 10 M. Pauw, 
who cloiely inveſtigated their theo. 
logy, was by no means fo groſs as 
ha been repreſented, They ac- 
knowledged an intelligent being, 
diſtinèt from matter, by the name 
of Phtha, fabricator of the world, 
but nor the cre tor of matter, Here 
we ſeem to derive the firſt ſprings of 
their religion; and it the conſequent 
ceremonials of it have periſhed from 
the annals of their country, we muſt 
endeavour to glean them from the 
regions into which they have ſub. 
ſequently palſed. Anaxagoras tra- 
vellcd into Egypt to ſtudy philoſo. 
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phy, as was the cuſtom with bis 
countrymen; on hisreturn to Greece, 
he brought with him a ſyſtem ſo er- 
tirely new, that the Greeks, ever 
delighting in novelties, raiſed ſtaturs 
to his honour, and diſtineuilhed him 
by the title of Nr, the Intelligence. 
The heads of his ſyfem, s brought 
from Egypt, are the following : 

«6'[ wothings were from eternity, 
Mind and Matter. Ih ſe two be- 
ings were clearly diſtinct, Matter 
extended without thought, motion, 
or order; but divided into parts ex- 
tremely minute, and poſſeſſed of 
qualities 1 _ vnalterable. 
Mind was Puiple, thout material 
extenſion, having in itfelt thought, 
activity, and an executive power 
over matter. An infinite time had 

alled before the formation of th 
world, The Sovereign Mind, ſee— 
ing that order was better than con— 
tuſion, reſolved on the meature.— 
The mind watches over men with a 
particular attention; for them it was 
that the world was made, Their 
country is heaven, to which they are 
to be recalled, if by their virtue 
they deſerve it. The bodies of the 
firſt animals, conſequently that of 
man, were formed out of earth, tem- 
pered with moiſture and heat; after 
this, the individuals generated others, 
each in their own kind. Neither 
jun, moon, nor ſtars, are gods or 
demG iis, or animated bodies; they 
are ſolid maſſes ſet in motion by In- 
telligence, the jole cauſe of motion.“ 
—It muſt be confeſſed, that there is 
a ſtriking agreement (the creation of 
matter excepted)! between this Egyp- 

jan theology, and the Moſaic ſyſtem. 

IT he Gymnoſophilts of Africa ac- 
knowl-dged one Creator, comp re- 
henſible in his nature, but igtel! igible 
10 his works; this was the origin or 
ſymbolic worſhip. The worſhip of 
ſerpents, very general throughout 
Africa, vbta! ns at this day in many 
parts. lie cheph, a ſnake, is the 

emb! em of divine coodneſs; the 
viper, of pouer; hence the diadem 
of the Pharaohs was adorted with 
this cemblen. '1 he Eeyptians uſually 
perſon fied the divine d {Com under 
the vame of 1 repreſented 
tprinzjug out of thy Ledy ot a lion; 


GTP. 


the manifeſt prototype of the Greek 
Minerva ſpringing from the head of 
Jupiter; emblem of the union of 
v. i{dom and of power. It is remark. 
able that the Egyptians gave an cx. 
cluſion ty Neptune; they deteſted 
the fea; and yet, with. a ſtrange in- 
conft! 'ency, they made their N 
this, or Venus, to ſpring out of its 
froth ; ; Whence the Aphrodite of the 
Crreeks. © Almoſt all the names of 
the gods (ſays Herodotns) came out 
of Egypt into Greece.” And the 
Greeks changed their names, and 
made the gods their own, 

The Egyptian religion rejected 
eternity of puniſhments; admitting 
a purgatory, whence, in a certain 
time, men were to reſume their bo. 
dies; lence the practice of embalm. 
ing and preſerving their mummies : 
but pliloluphers, and the truly vir- 
tuous, were to paſs directly into hea. 
ven. Similar nations that the lives 
of anunals would be reſtorcd, mul: 
have induced the prictice of em- 
balming the ibis. On inſpecting the 
vaults of Saccara, Denon tound more 
than five hundred mummies of the 
ibis in a ſepulchral cave. There 
feems a conſiderable variety in the 
degree of care beſtowed in embalm— 
ing this ſacred bird; but the earthen 
pot, in which the whole is contained, 
1s common to all. The difterence 
and pains beſtowed on mummies 
taken from the ſame cave, proves 
that the price of the work varied 
conſiderably for theſe birds, as well 
as for men, and conſequently that 
it was Qune at the expence of indi. 
viduals; and alſo it may be pre- 
ſumed, that the embulmed birds 
had not all been fed in temples, or 
colleges of prieſts, in reward of ſer. 
vices rendered by 'the whole ſpecies. 
It the ſame had been the cafe with 
theſe birds us with their god Apis, 
a ſingle individual would have fſuf- 
ficed, and theſe pots would not be 
found by thoufands. We may ther 
ſuppoſe that the ibis, as it deſtroys 
ail reptiles, was religiouly venerated 
in a country in Which theſe noxious 
animals ſo much abuund at a certain 
time of the year; and, like the {tus 
in Holland, this bird growing taue 
trom the good reception which nt 
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met with every where, each houſe 
had its own winged inmates ct this 
ſpecies, to which, after their death, 
the honours of ſepulture were given 
according to the means of the inha— 
bitants. Herodotus relates, that ne 
was informed that in the earlieſt 
times of the records of the country, 
the ibis abounded every where, but 
that in proportion as the marſhes of 
Upper Egypt were drained, the 
birds retired to the lower province 
in queſt of their food; which ac- 
counts for their being now 1o rarely 
jcen, | 
loa moſt nations the profuſion of 
the table has been conſidered as the 
eſt of opulence, or of the progreſs 
&f luxury; but in Egypt it was 
made an inlet into their religion, 
manners, aud character. The pecu- 
liar circumſtances of their climate 
and foil made it expedient tor the 
Egyptians to have a particular atten- 


tiou to their food; hence moſt of 
their religious obſervances: Moles 


adopted many of theſe, but wiſely 
deſerted the ſyſtem in ſome points, 
conſulting the character of his peo. 
ple, and the circumſtances of the 
country in which they were to hve. 

Leproſy, fore ey®s, and gonorrtiea, 
were very early endemic in Egypt: 
the elephantialis, a ſpecies of leproſy 
peculiar to the Egyptians, above all 
corrupts the ſpermatic juices; this 
accounts for the origin of the go. 
norrhea, as likewiſe for the inven. 
tion of circumciltion. For this rea- 
fon the prieſfs ordained abſtinence 
from all kinds of fiſh, as productive 
of ſcurvy; yet the people were in— 
dulged in the uſe of fuch as were 
tealt fo: ſhell-fiſh, and in general 
thoſe of the ſcaly tribe, were deem- 
ed the moſt innocent. The firſt ma- 
giſtrates, eſpecially the Pharaohs, 
were not allowed to drink wine. 
Pythagoras adopted the prohibition; 
but it did not laſt long. Apollo. 
nius Tyanæus endeavoured to revive 
it, but in vain, The fleſh of ſwine 
was totally prohibited, except twice 
a-year, when the common people 
were indulged in the uſe of it. The 
fleth of gooſe and pigeon was the 
moſt eſteemed; and therefore reſery- 
ed for the pricits and the king. 
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IJ he ancient Egyptian Lent of forty 
days was a dietetic inſtitution; they 
had ſeveral imaller Lents of tix days: 
during all thefe the huſband was not 
allowed to fleep with his wife. Their 
Lent was kept in the hotteſt ſeaſon 
of the year; and, at this day, the 
better ſort of the inhabitants, in the 
hot months, take thei- meals only 
in the cool of the morning and even. 
ing. Mahomet borrowed his Lent, 
the time of keeping it, and the ab. 
ſtaining from wine, trom the Egyp. 
tians. It is from Egypt that we 
muſt trace the origin of moſt religi. 
ous inſtitutions. The Egyptians 
conſecrated onions, that is, prohi. 
bited the 2ating of them, on account 
of their being ſtimulating and hurt- 
ful to the eyes: it is in this point of 
view that we are to conſider their 
conſecrations in general; for what. 
ever was deemed hurtiul was conſe. 
crated, and not to be touched as 
tood. 

The Egyptian government was 
monarchical, not de ſpotic; for the 
king was not judge; this belonged 
to the prieſts; nor could he tax 
without their conſent. In this ref. 
pect, the prieſts were the ephori of 
that government. Herodotus in. 
forms us, that excluſive power and 
authority was lodged in the hands 
of the prieſts, who ruled the ſove- 
reign, and kept the formule of their 
religion wrapt up in emblem and 
myitery, to put a barrier between 
themſelves and the people. The 
King was ſerved and. counſelled b 
prieſts, ted and inſtructed by them; 
every morning they read to him the 
duties of a ſovereign towards his 
people, and towards his religion; 
they then led him to the temple, 
where theſe duties were inculcated 
by prayer and ſacrifice. The only 
two ſovereigns who, according to 
hiſtory, dared to ſhake off their 
yoke, were Cheops and Cephrenes, 
who ſhut up the temples for twenty 
years; but theſe were regarded as 
impious and rebellious princes, and 
vere recorded as ſuch in the annals 
which the prieſts compoſed and hand. 
ed down to poſterity. The palace 
with a hundred chambers, the only 
onementioned in ihe hiltory of Egypt, 
was 
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was the work of a new form of go- 
vernment, in which the prieſts could 
no longer poſſeſs the ſame influence, 
In this ſplendid palace of the kings, 
the idea of uncontrouled monarchy 
was implied by ſculptured ttgures on 
the ſides of the gate, repreſenting 
heroes holding by the hair a group 
of conquered priſoner s, and preſent. 
ed by the divinities with new arms 
for tuture victories, But it docs 
not appear that this ſtate of Kingly 
ower was of long duration. 

The pontificate was hcreditary, 
not at the nomination of the prince, 
who, by the original contiitn ton, 
could not be of the order; but when 
Sethon, who was pontiftf, made him- 
ſelf king, there was no counterpoiſe 
left to the royal authority, which 
of courſe became deſpotic. In this, 
as in all the mixed governments of 
antiquity, a third or middle power 
was wanting, a repre ſentative of the 
people. From this time, the prieſts 
or the military difpoſed ot the rhrone 
by election from among themſelves, 
as either prevailed ; the people were 
but a number, that is, fiaves. The 
prince, if choſen from the military, 

aſſumed the pricithood; there was 
no controul left. Fertility ot foil, 
and facility of culture, conſtituted 
their wealth; hence pyramids and 
public works were no proof of the 
riches of the prince; they were the 
reſult of the paſlions of a people 
little employed in providing the 
means of ſubſiſtence, The Ptole- 
mies at laſt gave them a taſte for 
commerce, which ti]] then they had 
deſpiſed. This accounts tor their 
having uſed no coin in early times. 
They had a phylician for every 
malady, but no lawyers; all plead- 
ings were in Writing; no torture was 
inflicted in criminal cafes; perjury 
was made capital, and ſo was mur— 
der. If the accounts we have of 
the Egyptian government be imper— 
fect and unſatisfactory, it muſt be 
conlidered, firſt, that the national 
records are loſt; and, in the next 
place, that the government, from 
the time of Sethon, becoming def. 
potic, the principles of fuch a go- 
vernment, if it can then be ſaid to 
have had any, mult be contained in 
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a very ſmall code, the will of the 
price, The flouriſhing ſtate of the 
arts at the era of the Macedonian 
conqueſt, is, however, the moſt ſatiC{. 
factory proof of the tt: tbility and an- 
tiquity of their government. 

The Egyptians had two languages, 
a popular, andan hieroglyphic. The 
obfcurity and indeciſion of the hie 
roelyp hic, ſays Herodotus, fitted ! 
to b-come a language of which thi 
prieſt might keep the interpretation 
to Hhinſelt, That the prieſts did 
reep thoſe records in the utmoſt 
privacy is maniteſt from this, that 
the Greek literati, who lived and 
Rudied fo many years in Egypt, 
never brought ont of the country a 
ingle volume of thoſe records, or 
ipecimen of the language in which 
they were written; a Circumſtance 
ot to be parall ſed in the hiſtory of 
letters: ſo that their communication 
with their teachers mutt have been 
by interpreters; a fingularity the 
more likely to be adopted by the 
Greeks, trom their known contempt 
of all other tongues, and pride 1n 
their own, Yet, as the Egyptian 
prieſts had a ſettled revenue, and 
ſuficred none of their order to re- 
ceive legacies or donations, it is the 
more extraordinary that they ſhould 
have given into theſe extremes of 
prieitcratt. Belides, they were oblig- 
ed to marry, which made them a 
part of the ſtate. They were like- 

wiſe pofleſſed of the judicial power 
thi firſt claſs of judges were called 
prophets; that is, interpreters. The 
foreteller of events was called Man- 
tis; Who, according to Plato, was 
always ſuppoled to be out of his 
ſenſes; or, which was the ſame thing, 
to be inſpired : hence the prieſtels 
of Delphos, who pronounced the 
oracles, atlumed a femblance of 
phrenſy to confirm the opinion of her 
inſpiration, 

There is not to be found in the 
world a ſingle book of the great 
library of II. debes; ſo that we know 
nothing of Egyptian literature but 
trom the information of the Greek 
philoſophers and poets; and even 
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they kney not much; for the E gyp— 
tian literati held the wiſe{t of the 
« You 
Grecks 


Greeks extremely cheap; 


— — 


Greeks will for ever talk like fools 
on theſe ſupjects.” Such were the 
communicationsof theEgyptian with 
the Greek philoſophers, 

The Egyptians had many ſubordi- 
nate deities, which they eſteemed fo 
many emanations trom the Supreme 
Being. They were refined in their 
ſuperſtition, above all nations in the 
world; and conferred the names and 
titles of their deities upon vegeta- 
bles, and animals of every ſpecies; 
and not only upon theſe, but alſo on 
the parts of the human body, and 
the very paſlions of the mind. What. 
aver they deemed falutary, or of 
great value, they diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of ſacred, and contecrated 
by ſymbol to fome god. Thus they 
had many emblematical perſonages, 
ſet off with heads of various animals, 
to repreſent particular virtues, and 
attections; as well as to denote the 
various attributes of their gods. 
Hence the origin of their hierogly— 
phics. But we muſt make a mate- 
rial diſtinction between the hierogly. 
phics of old, when Egypt was an— 


der her native kings; and thoſe of 


- , 

later date, when that country was 
under the goveriment of the Greeks: 
at which time thelz learning was 
greatly impuired, and their ancient 
theology ruined, 

Voltaire gives a curious inſtance 
of the force and conciienceſs of hiero— 
glyphical co nication, which is 
taken from Herodotus, | hat hiſto- 
rian informs us, that when Darius 
nvaded Scythia, the Scythians ſent 
tum the figures of a bird, a mouſe, a 
trog, and five arrows. 3y this iym- 
bolical admonition they informed 
him, that if he did not fly away as 
ſwiftly as a bird, or conceal himſelf 
like a mouſe or a frog, he would 
periſh by their arrows. This ſtory, 
ſays Voltaire, may poſhbly not be 
true; but it nevertheleſs furnithes a 
ſtriking example of the ſimplicity 
of the emblems employed in thole 
diſt uit ages. 

The hieroglyphic language of the 
Egyptians, ſays Sir John Marſham, 
is the greateſt proof of their anziquity 
as a people, But, however 1intelli. 
gible this mode of communicating 
ideas might at firſt have been, it is 
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reaſonable to conclude, that, when 
their popular language came to be 
refined by the invention of letters, 
the hieroglyphic ſymbols began to 
be diſuſed, and the people gradually 
forgot the ſignification of them. The 
prieſts, ſtill retaining and cultivating 
the knowledge of them, becauſe 
they were the repolitories of their 
learning and hiſtory, at length ap- 
plied them to the purpole of pre— 
ſerving the ſecrets of their religion. 
Thus hieroglyphics became the 
ſource of animal worſhip in Egypt, 
as Sir john conjectures, becauſe in 
theſe hieroglyphies was recorded the 
hiſtory of their greater deities, their 
kings, and lawgivers, repreſented by 
animals, and other groſs emblems, 
The ſymbol of each god was well 
known and familiar to his worſhip— 
pers, by means of the paintings and 
engravings ontheir temples and other 
{ſacred non uments; ſo that, the ſym- 
bol nre{c::ing the idea of the god, 
and that i: A exciting ſentiments of 
religion, it as natural tor them, in 
their addreſſes to any particular god, 
to turn to his repreſentative mark or 
{y:iubol; eſpeciaily when we conſider 
fartner, that the Egyptian prieſts 
feigned a divine original for htero- 
elyphic characters, in order to 1n- 
create the veneration of the people 
for them, "Theſe would of cuurſe 
bring on a relative devotion to theſe 
ſymbolic figures, which, wien it 
came to be paid to the living ant- 
mal, would ſoon teiininate in an ulti. 
mate worſhip; and which ſable. 
quently proved to be the fact, 

In their written characters, the 4 
was not the tirit letter of the Egyp— 
tian alphabet, but the 7, in honour 
of Thoth, or Hermes, the genius 
that preſided over the ſciences and 
the arts. Their writing was from 
right to left, like the Hebrew, and 
it is certain that they uſed ſimilar 
letters to early as the age of Moſes, 
Theſe characters have been lately 
found upon manulcripts in the ſwa. 
things of their mummies. 

From the ſeveral fragments of 
manuſcripts collected in Egypt by 
the French literati, it is ardently to 
be hoped and expected that their 
dialect may yet be recovered. With 
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reſpect to their hieroglyphics, it is 
really wonderful, that in a country 
where this myſtical writing was fo 
long in uſe, it ſhon!d now be wholly 
loſt, even to the natives themſelves, 
and not a perſon exiſting in the 
world who can be found to decypher 
or explain the connexion and mean- 
ing of thoſe ſymbol:cal characters, 
It 1s generally agreed that the 
Egyptian ſyn bolical writing, or hie- 
roglyphics, was greatly anterior to 
their alphabetical character. They 
are ſaid to have firſt uſed letters ſimi- 
lar to the Ethiopic, which approach 
nearly to thoſe of the t:ebrew ; but, 
after all the reſearches that have 
been made, there appears nothing 
certain or deciſive, either with regard 
to their language, or its characters, 
Dr. Edmund Fry, in his Pantogra— 
phia, publiſhed in 1799, has given 
ſeven different alphabets which are 
called Egyptian. The firſt and ſe. 
cond are on the authority of Theſeus 
Ambroſius, and are deemed the moſt 
ancient; an affertion which implies 
many revolutions in the people and 
the government; but of which hif- 
tory is totally filent. "The third is 
given by Fournier, under the title 
ot Thac-Egyptien, which he informs 
us was attributed to the goddeſs Iſis. 
The fourth is called by Fournier 
Lettres Sacrces; and he ſays the cha- 
racters were invented by the god 
Thoth; this is mere fable. The 
fifth is ſaid, by Duret and Fournier, 
to de a Character explanatory of their 


the Z the ſixth. 
markable, that neither of the alpha. 
bets above-mentioned corre{pond in 


ſymbolical or hieroglyphic alphabet; 
but for this opinion there does not 
appear either reaſon or authority, 
The ſixth was diſcovered by the abbé 


Barthelemi, under a monument in 
Egypt; and is very difterent from 


all the preceding. The ſeventh al- 
phabet differs entirely from all the 
others, both in the form of its clia- 
ractcrs, and in the mode of placing 
them, being wrirten, like the He. 
brew, from right to left ; for which 
reaſon Dr. Bryant ſeems to have con- 
ſidered it as moſt likely to be the 
true one; and on this ground he is 
of opinion, that their hicrogiyphics, 
and all their manuſcripts, are to be 
read backward : but this, like all 
the reſt, is mere conjecture. 
however to be noticed, that the firſt 
letter of all theſe alphabets, is the 
A, whereas Pauw atlerts, that the 
firſt letter of the true Egyptian alpha. 
bet was the T, but in that given by 


It 1s 


Barthelemi, the T 1s placed !aſt, and 
It is ſtill more re. 


the form of their characters with 
the manufcripts recently diſcovered 
in Egypt by the French literat!. 
From Denon's engraving of the ma- 


nuſcript found under the fwathings 


of a wummy in the necropolis of 
the ancient Memphis; it will appear 
that the Egyptians ſometimes wrote 
in a vertical direction, as well as in 
the horizontal. 

[To be continued.) 
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66 ES! charming Emma, I love 

you more than life,“ ſaid Sir 
Louis d'Eichenlohe, with paſhonate 
tendernefs, and preſſing his hand on 
his heart to confirin the truth ur the 
proteſtaticn. So you fav all,“ re- 
plied Emma, bluſhing ; ++ but filly 
would be the damiel who ſhould be- 
lieve you. Leave me, fir,” added 
ſhe, withdrawing her hand, which 
he preſſed. ** Come, Gertrude!“ 
F. mma and her friend walked towards 
a bower in the garen. Louis ſtood 
gazing after them, till the white 
gown of Einma had diſappeared &@- 


mong the buſhes, 
returned to the caſtle. 
«« More than life!” repeated Em- 
ma, afrer him, looking behind her, 
and pointing her- finger, with an air 
of incredulity. «© If I could truſt 
the faith of any man,” ſaid Ger- 
trude; “it ſhould be that gentle- 
man's. Of Rodolph's or Lord 
Rhiendorf's profeflions, I own I 
ſhonld be more ſuſpicions, Their 
ſecict vows are paid lefs to Emma, 
than to the heireſs of Hardenberg.“ 
— Think you, tnat Louis regards 
with other ſentiments?“ « Yes! it 
18 


Ss then flowly 
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is the charming Emma herſelf, that 
Louis loves.“ — And how ſhould 
you know?” © I can hardiy tell,“ 
replied Gertrude; „and yet, I per- 
ceive a thouland trivial things, which 
though one can ſcarcely name c de- 
{cribe them, are infallible indications 
of true love, Your tather fancies 
that Sir Rodolph and Baron Rhein- 
dorf love you as dearly as Louis, be- 
eauſe they dance conſtant attendance 
upon you, wear your colours, and 
by every other oſtentatious means, 
declare their love, But Sir Louis s 
affection involuntarily ſhows itlelf 
in all his actions. If he caſually 
touches your robe, a ſudden fire 1s 
lightened up in his eyes. Yeſterday, 
as you turned your head, one of the 
treſfes of your hair dropped looſely 
on his hand, and I obſerved him to 
tremble with ſudden emotion, and 
to ſtand for fume minutes in an atti— 
tude the moſt inconvenient, that he 
might continue to feel that light way. 
ing preſure, Theſe, you may tell 
me, are trilles, but ſuch trifles are the 
genuine indications of true love.“ 
Emma muttered: ſome faint ob. 
jections; but was in truth fecretly 
delighted ro hear her friend recount 
ſuch proofs of the tenderneſs of Sir 
Louis. But yet ſhe could not allow 
herſelf to believe, that hs actually 
loved her more than life, This the 
thought impoſſible; and yet the with. 
ed it true. She thought it ſo charm— 
ing to be loved to that exceſs, that 
in the fond reverie which the idea 
excited, ſhe reſolved not to give her- 
felf to any lover who thould not con- 
vince her, beyond the poſſibility of 
doubt, that te loved her more than life, 
* But how can you make yourſelf 


ſure of this?“ ſaid Gertrude. © in 


the difficulty of making myſelf ſure 
of it,” ſaid Emma, © lies my miſ. 
fortune,”” She then fat down on the 
green turf, and covering her eyes 
with her hand, fell into a reverie, in 
which ſhe tancied the ſaw Louis ſav— 
ing her from a thouſand dangers, at 
the peril of his owa lite, 

Gertrude, knowing her friend's 
humour, left her fora time, and pur- 
ſued her walk by a different way, 
Towargs evening, when they again 
met, Emma appeared to be in ay ita- 
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tion, and ſaid, “J muſt know, Ger. 
trude! “ — As ſhe ſaid this, ſhe took 
her friend's hand, hurried her out 
of the garden, and led her ſtraight 
to the chaplain's cell. 

&«& [ muſt know, repeated ſhe; 
and then ſhe informed the chaplain 
of her doubts, her wiſhes, and her 
reſolution. 

« The veil, reverend father, ſhall 
be my choice, if 1 may not have a 
huſband thut ſincerely loves me!“ 
Thus ſhe ended a long diſcourſe, the 
object of which was to prove to the 
monk, that the felicity of her whole 
life would depend on her being 
able to know certainly, before 
taking a final engagement, whether 
ſhe were truly beloved by him to 
whom ſhe was to give her hand, She, 
proceeded to explain the romantic 
plan ſhe had conceived in order to 
try whether Louis &Eichenlohe 
truly loved her, as he ſwore that he 
did, 

It was no eaſy matter to give pro- 
bability to a ſcheme of enchant. 
ment. What cannot two young wo— 
men accompliſh, with the aid of a 
monk [killed in all the myſteries and 
miracles of the cloiſter? A contri. 
vance of magic was therefore agreed 
on. Its accompliſhment was put in 
a train of preparation; and Emma 
implored the holy virgin to ſupport 
her knight in the trial intended tor 
him. 

One fine ſammer evening, while 
the chaplain, the Knight, and the 
ladies, ſat in a bower in the garden, 
Emma, touching her lute in uniſon 
with Gertrude, ſang ; Louis repeat- 
ing tales; and the monk interming- 
ling legends of miracles, the con- 
verſation turned, as it appeared, na- 
turally upon ſome circumſtances re- 
lative to Emma's great-grandmother. 
The monk told ſuch ſurpriſing things 
reſpecting her death, her tomb, and 
the miracles wrought at the tomb, 
that Louis liſtened in gazing aſtoniſh- 
ment, and the two young ladies ſhow- 
ed as if they could ſcarcely breathe 
for terror.“ ſometimes have my- 
ſelf viſited the tomb,” ſaid the monk, 
with a tremulous tone of voice; 
« and have always ſeen ſupernatural 
forms flitting around it.“ He added, 

2 that 
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that having happened to repair to it 
about eight days before the death of 
Emma's mother, he ſaw there ap- 
parations, and heard ſtrange voices, 
intimating that the lady of the caſtle 
was actually to die, as ſhe ſoon after 
did. Nay,” continued he,“ thoſe 
appearances are now conſtantly feen, 
and thoſe warnings heard, before the 
death of every perſon of the houſe 
of Hardenberg.” His narratives were 
uttered witha ſeriouſneſs, and car- 
ried in them a ſolemn terror, by 
which the curiolity of the knight 
was excited to the utmoſt. After 
muling ſome time, he aſked for the 
key which opened into the vaults 
of the tomb. He was told that it 


was in the hands of the Baron of 


Hardenberg himicli. From him, there. 
fore, he determined to procure it, 
Emma ſtrove to divert him from 
his purpole. * For my ſake,” faid 
the, “ think not of going down into 
the vaults.“ He promiſed that he 
would not; but with a ſecret deter- 
mination not to keep his word. 
The party returned to the caſtle, 
The two young ladies, as if in fright, 
ſtill held cloſe by their conductors, 
Emma, trembling, pointed to the 
wing of the caſtle in which were the 
haunted ſcenes; and declared that 
ſhe thought ſhe ſaw moving lights 
in it. The chaplain again deſcribed 
the paflage into the vaults, and the 
beauty of the monument. The lights 
became then more conſpicuous. The 
monk croſſed himſelt, Emma and 
Gertrude held faſt by Sir Louis, who 
began to feel ſome emotions of ter— 


ror, becauſe he knew that part of 


the caſtle to be uninhabited. 

They now entered the ulual family 
apartments in the caſtle. The three 
contrivers of the plot were charmed 
with their ſucceſs in exciting the 
knight's curioſity, Sir Louis, on his 
part, had ſecretly determined to 
gratify 1t at whatever riſk, They 
took leave of one another for the 
night, and retired to their ſeveral 
apartments, reflecting upon their re- 
ſpective deſigns. Next day, Louis 
again requeſted from Father Euſtace 
an account of all the particulars 
which he knew relative to the tomb. 
The father related them in ſuch a 


manner that they tended ſtrongly to 
awaken curioſity, without over. 
whelming the mind with terror. 
The knight ſoon after procured the 
keys. 

He next day repaired to the unin— 
habited wing of the caſtle, attended 
by a ſquire of tried courage and fide- 
lity. He aſcended by an exterior 
ſtaircaſe, in the apertures of which 
grew plants, which had riſen to a 
great height. The gate was un- 
locked, and opened with a noiſe 
which alarmed the heart. The 
ſquire entered after him, and he 
ſhut it behind them. 

It was now the hour of ſeven in 
the evening. The ladies had detain- 
ed the knight with them till this 
hour, that they might have time to 
vet all in readineſs for his reception 
in the old tower. 

Louis, undiſmayed, opened the 
firſt interior door he came to. It led 
into a ſeries of rooms, of which the 
antique but ſuperb furniture and 
tapeſtries, ſhowed thoſe apartments 
to have been anciently occupied by 
perſons of great opulence, and of 
diſtinguiſhed rank. 

They paſſed on till they came in 
front of a huge iron gate, ornament- 
ed with gilded ſculptures. It was 
opened. They beheld before them 
an apartment which had been del. 
cribed to Sir Louis, under the appel- 
lation of the Knights Hall, and of 
which the magnificence was ſuch 
as at once to move them to ſurpriſe, 
and to impreſs them with awe, 

At the moſt diſtant extremity of 
the hall, the floor was raiſcd to an 
elevation above its level in other 
parts. On that elevation ſtood, un- 
der a Canopy, a throne, on which 
formerly fat the anceſtors of Emma, 
when they gave audience to their 
vallals, and came to a determination 
in reſpect to wars to be waged againſt 
their neighbours. A range of pll- 
lars of red marble extended round 
the hall. Between the pillars were 
the itatues or portraits of the barons 
of Hardenberg, which ſtood fixed to 
the wall, and had over them ſentences 
out of Holy Writ. Below were 
the lances of thoſe warriors, leaning 
at one end againſt the pillars, * 
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the columns was a gallery for the 
ladies and the ſervants of the family. 

The ſolenin ſtillneſs of the hall, its 
ſpacious extent, the dim light glim- 
mering through it, the ſhades of the 
columns, the figures of the ancient 
knights, and the reverberation of the 
voices of Sir Louis and his ſquire, 
ſo inflamed the imagination, that 
they could almoſt fancy the old ba- 
rons of Hardenberg ſtarting from the 
wall to meet them, 

They excited each other's atten- 
tion to thoſe objects which ſtruck 
them, not by words freely enunci- 
ated, but by geſtures and whiſpers, 
He whoſe attention was thus called, 
ſhuddered at the notice, and mark - 
ed the place with his eye, to which 
his companion had pointed, as if he 
were afraid of their ſeeing ſome ob- 
ject of horror, They pafled half 
an hour in thus contemplating the 
objects in the hall. 

At laſt Sir Louis lighted two large 
wax candles, which were to illumi- 
nate his paths at his cloſe approach 
to the tomb. A ſecret door behind 
the throne opened by a flight pret- 
jure with the hand, The knight en- 
tered it, and was followed by his 
ſquire, Terror and curioſity equally 
filled their breaſts. 

By a narrow paſlage, they found 
their way to a door ſhut with ſeveral 
bolts. Theſe, one after another, 
Louis unlocked. The door opening, 
diſcovered a flight of ſteps, which 
appeared to deſcend to a great depth. 


The adventurers went duwn, and 


found the ſtairs to terminate at an 
arcade, from which opened three 
corridors under vaults of ſtone, A 
ſolemn and awful lence prevailed, 
The air came in chilling blaſts from 
the vaults, as if the ſpirits of the 
departed were riding on its wings. 
Louis made the ſign of the crols, 
and recommended himſelf to St. 
George. The ſquire began to re- 
peat his prayers. 
They took the middle corridor, 
and paſſed ſlowly and in ſilence for- 
ward. Scarce had they reached rhe 
middle of the corridor, when a voice 
was heard to call **Louis! Sir Louis!“ 
They ſtopped, looked fearfully on 
one another, and thought that they 


ing. The light h 


muſt have miſtaken, Louis was 
again ſtepping onward when he a- 
gain heard an unknown voice calling 
him diſtinctly by his name. “ Doſt 
thou not hear a voice?“ ſaid he to 
the ſquire. © I thought I heard 
vour name ſoftly uttered by ſome— 
thing unſeen.”—** I alſo heard it,“ 
returned the knight. They looked 
around by the light of their wax- 
candles, but they diſcovered no 
chink in the wall, by which à voice 
might come in. Againa voice thrice 
called the knight by name.. A deep 
plaintive ſigh was then heard to re— 
echo through the vaults fo diſtinct. 
ly, that both the knight and his 
ſquire ſuddenly ftarted back from 
that ſide, from which it ſeemed to 
proceed. They ſaw nothing. But 
the ſquire ſeizing his maſter by his 
clothes, ſtrove by figns to perſuade 
him to draw back. „ Sir Louis!“ 
once more enunciated the unknown 
voice, “ your deſtiny conducts you 
hither ; enter that vault; your iquire 
may accompany you to the extremity 
of the corridor,” 

They again for a long while ſtood 
(till, and liſtened. But all was now 
ſilent; and they were not lefs ter— 
rified by this ſilence than they had 
been by the voice and the ſighs be. 
fore. 

« We muſt advance,“ ſaid Sir 
Louis. Advance!“ repeated the 
voice very diſtinctly, but in a low 
tone, and with a ſigh. 

They procceded, trembling, into 
the vault, A dutky, reddiſh light, 
began to make the darknels viſible, 
W hen they came to its further ex- 
tremity, an aſtoniſhing fight met 
their eyes. 

They entered a hall of a hexago. 
nal figure, very {pacjous, and under 
a lofty vaulted roof. At each of its 
ſix lides was ſuch another entrance, 
as that by which the kaight and his 
ſquire had come in. The portico 
was of white marble, beautifully 
poliſhed. Innumerable lights were 
reflected, with a dazzling luſtre, 
from the ſurface of the marble. The 
knight and his ſquire felt their ſenſes 
overpowered in amazement. They 
looked on each other without ſpeak. 

ad, however, the 
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effect of gradually reviving their 
cYurage. Imagination was inflamed 
within them. The knight felt the 
blood to mount in his cheeks, and 
with a firm voice, ſaid to his ſquire, 
% Remain you here, while 1 go on.“ 
Scarce had he ſaid theſe words, when 
meournful muſic was heard from that 
corridor, in which the light mone 
the ſtrongeſt. A rich fragrance was 
diffuſed while the mulic played. 
Louis, now more animated, went 
by the argle formed between the 
paſſage, and one of the ſides of the 
ſaloon, and without heſitation ad- 
vanced towards the ſpot from whence 
the muſic ſeemed to proceed. At 
intervals, the muſic pauſed, Louis 
then heard a voice ſoftly ſay, ** Fear 
not, Sir Knightl go on! behold! 
liſten!” 

Be advanced with greater confi. 
dence into that corridor which was 
illuminated by two ſheets of flame 

leaming along the walls. The 
[obs grew by degrees fainter; and 
at the further end of the corridor he 
was again left entirely in the dark. 


Under a round vault, ſupported by. 


three rows of pillars of black mar. 
ble, ſtood the tomb of Emma's great 
grandmother. A glimmering light 
faintly diſcovered the ſurrounding 
objects, but ſo as to augment the 
horror which reigned around, 

The knight, as he entered from 
the narrow paſſage by which he had 
been conducted hither, perceived 
the monument, and over it a ſtatue 
large as the life, of the old lady, to 
whoſe memory it was conſecrated. 
No burſting noiſe aroſe to diſturb 
the filence of the tomb. Louis was 
about to paſs under the row of pil. 
Jars on his left, when he diſcovered 
at the foot of the monument a fe. 
male form, motionleſs as a ſtatute, 
pet ſo natural, that the blood curd. 

ed in his veins at the ſight, The 
phantom ſeemed to riſe, and was 
recognized to be Emma's great- 
grandmother, preciſely ſuch as ſhe 
appeared on the tomb, in the ſame 
dreſs, and with the ſame pallid coun- 
tenance, He ſaw her move toward 
himſelf, and his knees then ſtagger- 
ed, his hair ſtood on end, he could 
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ſcarce breathe, but fell down on the 
cold marble. The phantom beck. 
oned to him to follow her, He aroſe 
trembling, after a moment's ſilence, 
and followed, while the ſhade led 


the way to a ſpot under a range of 


pillars. There deeply ſighing, it 
pointed to a coffin between two co. 
lumns, on which was written in let. 
ters of flame, the name of Emma. 
In that coffin he ſoon perceived his 
dear Emma's very form, pale as a 
lily, motionleſs, lifeleſs, yet retain. 
ing the moſt entire reſemblance to 
the dear miſtreſs of his fondeſt wiſhes, 
O God of mercy !”cried Sir Louis, 
« Emma! my Emma!” 

« Preſume not to blame the de. 
crees of the Almighty !”” faid the 
phantom, in a faint indiſtinct voice, 
ſuch as when the wind ſeems to ſigh 
among the ears of ſtanding corn. 

„God of mercy!” cried the youth 
again,“ my kmma !” Thephantom, 
by putting its hand to its lips, made 
a ſign to him to be filent. He re- 
mained in a filence, amid which his 
ſenſes were bewildered. The phan- 
tom again ſigbing, ſaid, © Within 
three days, Emma dies. Sunday 1s 
the luſt day of her life.” 

« Mercy! mercy! holy mother of 
God!” cried Sir Louis, throwing 
himſelf on his knees; „let the blow 
fall upon me; but ſpare my Emma! 
Gracious God!“ — ““ It is in th 
power to ſave her;“ uttered the 
ſhade, which was gliding near: 
„Mark this cup, Sir Louis; it is 
filled with either the death of Em- 
ma, or thine, If thuu ſhalt drink 
up what it contains, then Emma 
lives. She dies if thou ſhalt ſhun 
to redeem her lite at the price of 
thine.” 

« Give it me,” ſaid Louis, firetch- 
ing out his hand, „ You will find 
it in Emma's cloſet. There you 
muſt drink its potion. Think well 
what you do, before you exhautt 
the fatal draught.” A delicious 
fragrance was effuſed from it; and 
on its edges was inſcribed in large 
letters the word Salvation. He exa- 
mined the vaſe. It chanced to ſlide 


from his hand, On a ſudden a flath 


of Jightning burſt through the 
gloom, 
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gloom, a thunder clap was heard, 
the phantom vaniſhed, and all was 
wrapped in darkneſs. 

Louis, then in haſte, retired by 
the paſſage, by which he entered, 
He found his {quire where he had 
left him. „ Let us be gone!“ ſaid 
he; have beheld things terrible 
beyonl expreſſion! I goto ſave her!” 
They palled quickly through the 
corridors, in the ſecond of which a 
voice was heard to whiſper ſoftly, 
„Think on Emma!” They haſten— 
ed to the ſecond gate, which they 
at length ſucceeded in opening. They 
walked with ſpeed acroſs the Knight's 
hall, and the apartments between 
that and the great gate. When they 
found themſelves once more breath- 


ing the open air in the court; © God 
be pratſed | "cried the ſquire. Louis 
uttered a deep groan, and ſunk into 
thearms of hisattendant. 'T heſquire 
laid his maſter on the egreſs till 
he revived. They then ran together 
to the caſtle, Jult as they waiked up 
the great ſtairs, acarriage came along 
the drawbridge. Gertrude and Emma 
alighted from the carriage. They 
Joined the kaight, and gaily talked 
ot the objects which they had ſeen 
in their excurion. Louis ſilently 
gazed onEmima, with looks of com- 
paſſion. He led her trembling to the 
top of the ftairs; then retired to his 
chamber, there to hide the ſecret 
anguiſh of his heart. 
[To be concluded in our next.} 


SKETCH or THE POLITICAL LIFE oF THE RIGHT HoxouraBLEY 
WILLIAM PITT. 


W PITT was born 
May 28, 1759, at a time when 
his father's glory was at its zenith; 
and when, in conſcqueice of the 
wiſdom of his counlels, and the vi— 
gour and prompritude of his deci— 
lions, Britiſh valour reigned trium— 
phant in every partof the globe. 
Mr. Pitt was, after the uſual courſe 
of (tudy in the Univerlity of Cam- 
bridge, entered a ſtudent of Lin- 
coln's-inn, and made ſo rapid a pro- 
greſs in his legal ſtudies, as to be 
toon called to the bar with every 
proſpect of fuccels. He once or 
twice went upon the Weſtern Cir- 
cuit, and appeared as junior countcl 
in ſeveral cauſes; but he was del- 
tined to fill a more important (tation 
in the goyernment of his country, 
than is uſually obtained through the 
channel of law. At the general 
election, 1780, he was nominated by 
ſome of the molt reſpectable perſons 
in Cambridge as a candidate to re- 
preſent that gaiverlity ; but notwith- 
itanding the high character he had 
obtained there, he found very few 
to ſ-cond nis pretenſions. In the 
tollowing year, however, he was 
returned for the borough of Apple- 
by, by the intereſt of S:r j. Lowther. 
On taking his ſeat in the houſe of 
commons, he ealiſted himſelf on the 
ide of the party which had conſtant- 


ly oppoſed the miniſter, Lord North, 
and the American war, and which 
regarded him with a degree of ve. 
neration; recognizing in his perſon 
the genius of his illuſtrious father 
revived, and acting, as it were, in 
him. His firſt ſpeech was in favour 
of Mr. Burhe's bill; and one of the 
firſt acts in which he took the lead 
in that houſe, was extremely well 
calculated to increaſe his popularity; 
this was his motion for a committee, 
to conſult upon the moſt effectual 
means to accompliſh a more equal 
repreſentation of the people in par- 
liament. His propoſitions were, in- 
deed, rejected; but he continued ta 
repeat and renew them from time to 
time; and thus kept up the public 
attention. to this great object, which 
was, conſequently, more generally 
cauvaſſed than it ever had been be- 
fore. 

On the death of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, the old Whig party 
tell into a ſtate of diſunion, nearly 
bordering upon diſſolution. A new 
arrangement took place ſoon after, 
and Lord Shelburne became the Firſt 
Lord of the Treaſury, aſliſted by 
Mr. Pitt, who aſtonithed the coun. 
try, and indeed, all Kurope, by the 
phenomenon of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the age of twenty-t/:reel 

His popularity at this period ef. 

tectually 
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fectually ſcreened him from every 
charge, which his youth and inex- 
periencemight juſtly have warranted, 
and which were ſtrongly urged a- 
gainſt him by the adverſe faction. 
The ſituation of the country was ex- 
tremely critical. The American 
war had become generally odious; 
and all hearts panted for a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities. This object was, 
therefore, the firſt conſideration with 
the new miniſtry. 

The combined powers had recent. 
ly experienced great humilitations, 
and conſequently the opportunity 
was not to be loſt. A general peace 
accordingly took place; but the 
terms of 1t were reprobated by a 
conſiderable part of thenation; and 
the adminiſtration, of which he was 
one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed mem— 
bers, was therefore ſhort-lived. On 
its diſſolution, the young ſtateſman 
withdrew into retirement, and after. 
wards went abroad for ſome time, 
viſiting Italy, and feveral of the 
German courts. 

On the coalition-miniſtry coming 
into place, Mr. Mansfield's ſeat for 
the Univerſity became vacant, by ac. 
cepting the office of ſolicitor-general, 
and Mr. Pitt determined to oppoſe 
him: with this view he went down 
to Cambridge; but was treated with 
contempt by the heads and fenior 
members. From ſuch a {cene he re- 
tired in diſguſt. A few months, 
however, changed the ſcene; the co. 
alition miniſtry was thrown out ; he 
repaired intriumph to the Univerlity, 
wasreceived with openarms, Carried 
his election by meansof a conliderable 
majority, and was able, alſo, by his 
influence, to make Lord Euſton his 
colleague. . For a time, the tergiver- 
ſation of the ſenate was a theme of 
converſation; the moſt notorious of 
the gown who had changed ſides were 
marked by the contempt of the un- 
ſucceſsful, but they laughed at their 
own diſgrace, being gratified by the 
rewards of the ſucceſsful candidate; 
mitres, and ſtalls, and livings, became 
the portion of the Cambridge men, 
But few of the independent maſters, 
who would have ſupported him when 
out of power, did fo on his acceſhon 
to the miniſtry; they conlidered him 


as having receded from thoſe prin- 
ciples of liberty on which he had fri 
acted; tor he had now become col 
in his zeal for that reform of parlia. 
ment, which had, in conjunction with 
his great talents, firſt entitled him to 
their notice, 

An occaſion, as we have juſt re. 
marked, ſuddenly offered, for bring. 
ing Mr, Pitt forward once more on 
the great theatre of politics, as a 
candidate for fame and power. The 
Britiſh dominions in India had Jong 
been in an alarming ſituation, and 1t 
was generally admitted, that an im- 
mediate remedy was indiſpenſably 
neccitary to preſerve them. With 
this view, Mr, Fox, then ſecretary of 
ſtate, formed, digeſted, and brought 
forward, his famous India bill, which 
he carried through its ſeveral ſtages 
with a high hand. 

The coalition-miniſtry, compoſed 
of ſuch an heterogeneous mixture; 
notwithſtanding their majority in the 
houſe of commons, were generally 
obnoxious to the nation, and this 
mealure was particularly offenſive to 
the great body whom it immediately 
affected: Lord North and his new 
allies were accordingly diſmiſſed, and 
Nr. Pitt was again in full power. 

He now aftonthed the commercial 
and political world, by his own In- 
dia bill. He had, however, the morti- 
fication to find the majority of rhe 
houſe of commons againſt him; and 
he was placed in the peculiar ſitua. 
tion of a miniſter acting with a mi- 
nority, and that too in oppolition to 
the {irongeſt conflux of talents ever 
combined againſt any adminiſtration. 
He, however, remained firm in his 
feat arnicit a general confuſion; and 
though the houſe had petitioned 
his Majeſty to diſmiſs him and his co— 
adjutors, our young premier ven. 
tured to inform the repreſentatives 
of the nation, that their petition 
could not be complied with! 

This ſtruggle between the com- 
mons and the crown was of the great. 
eſt importance; but the people at 
large were-of opinion, that the tor. 
mer encro:ched upon the regal pre. 
rogutive. On the queſtion being, ina 


manner, thrown into their hands by 
a cillolution of parliament, a new 
one 
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one was returned, which changed 
the majority, and preſerved the pre- 
mier in his office. 

The commercial treaty with France 
was a bold ſcheme, and evinced deep 
political and mercantile knowledge, 
One of the moſt critical circumſtances 

in the annals of Mr. Pitt's adminit— 
tration, was the period when the re- 
gal powers were, in am . unn p- 
pily ſuſpended, and all the willom 
of the legiflature was required 0 
form a regency, It was a cr1!!s not 

only novel, but of extreme magnitude, 
as likely to become the precedent for 
future times; no ſuch incident huy- 

g, till then, occurred in the annals 
of our hiſtory. Some ſtateimen 
would haveworſhipped the ritingiun; 
Mr. Pitt, however, purſued a dif fer- 
ent courſe, and thereby added greatly 
to his popularity, and eileatially ſe— 
cured himſelf in power. 

When the revolution took place 
in France, the lituation of the prime 
miniſter of this kingdom became once 
more extremely critical. The aſpect 
of Europe had aſſumed a new tace, 
ſince the monarchy ot France was 
haken from its ancient baſis. A war 
enſued, totally dificrent from ail tor. 
mer wars. In judging, therefore, of 
the merits of thoſe who were concern. 
ed in managing the aftair s Of the nas 
tion, it was impoſlil le to have re- 
courſe either to precedents, or to old 


political principles. A new mode oi 


action, a new {cheme of politics, was 
to be deviſed, and adapted to the 
e hc pon of the day,—it any 
nerit be due to boldneſs of inventio 
8 vigour of execution, to wide en. 
tenſion of plans, and to firmneſs and 
perſeverance of conduct, certainly 
the adminiſtration of that day had an 
undoubted claim to public gratitude, 
as having preſerved dur own country 
from ſimilar horrors. 

He cloſed his firſt adminiſtration, 
by removing from its duties, for 
reaſons which have never yet been 
clearly underitood or explained. Of 
his motives for ſuch inexplicble 
conduct, we do not pretend to judge; 
they might be the belt, and we do 
not mean to controvert the polition, 
But the manner in which he regained 
the ſeat of power was not squad! 


honourable with his former poſſetlion 
of it. His ſecond admninittration was 
attended with circumſtances which 
leſlened the ſplendour of his diſtin— 
guithed name; and the nation has to 
revret that his un ſhould have ſet 
amid clouds and ftorms, inſtead of 
deſcending temperately to a ſerene 
and brilliant horizon. 

He died ſan. 23, 1806. The mo- 
tion lor burying him at the public 
expence, and erecting a monument 
to his inemory, in Weſtminſterabbey, 
patled in the houſe of commons with 
ſome opyolition; but ſcarcely any 
objedtion was made to a vote of 
40,0001, for paying his debts.— The 
funeral took place on Saturday the 
224 of February. 

A motion in the common-council 
of the city of f.ondon to erect a mo. 
nument to Mr. Pitt in Guildhall, 
drew torth from a Mr. Ouin, wh: it 
we think a very excellent cringe. 
tive character of that miniſter; _ 
though the debates of the common. 
council ſeldom foroith much matter 
worthy to remain upon rec ord, vet 


upon the preſent occaiion we » ſhall 
Copythe bRiace of thatgentleman's 


After an elegant exordium, in 
which he exviained the importance 
of the ſubject,he adverted to the ge- 
neral conduct of the late miniſter : 
fit, as to his internal td mimitration $ 
and next, with regard to his colonial 
and exterior policy. I: was a claſh. 
Cal adage, which ha a been frequently 
quoted, 4; mortuts nt! $1217 bone : hy Ot 
the dead, ipcak nothing but good.“ 
But he thould he aj to deviate a 
little from it, and with the leſs re- 
luctance, becauſe the character to 
which he referre had been more 
berehcial to his country by his vir- 
tues, than injurious by his vices, 
He would take the more pucaling [Cn 
view of his merits, before he deſcend. 
ed into the ſhade of his politics er- 
rors.— 1. The Sinking Fund, if not 
invented by MA expert financier, 
vas greatly improved by his exer- 
tions, and w . abundantly conduce 
to allexi tate the burthens which have 
been unavoidably impaſed 2. Dif. 
aſtection hid been raiſed, difurrant. 
zation had been promoted, ty noify 
agyenturers, 
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adventurer: : Ir. Pitt applied the 
energies of hi> manly underſtanding 
to impede the progreſs of this reſtleſs 
fpirit, and, aſſiſted by the good ſenſe 
of the nation at large, he eſtectually 
removed this dangerous cavſe of pub. 
lic calamity. 3. On the remarkable 
occaſion, when the regency was pro- 
poſed, this m iſter made a firm ftand, 
in protection of the genuine and per- 
manent intereſts of the empire; and 
on this ſubject in particular, he was 
happy in appealing tomenacynainted 
with the nature and principles of the 
Britiſh conſtitution. 4. The union 
with Ireland was a meaſure peculi. 
arly his own, and it had been found 
greatly advantageons to the com» 
merce and proſperity of the reſpec. 
tive iſlands. 5. The conſolidation 
ſcheme was among the prominent 
expedients of his government, and 
this ſingle project had been more 
valuable than the labours of many 
who had devoted a protracted life to 
the ſervice of the kingdom. 6. 
Whatever ſeverity might have been 
directed to the volunteer eſtablith. 
ment, he (Mr. Quin) conſidered it 
as one highly conducive to the pub. 
tic ſecurity; as a plan of national de. 
fence, to which, probably, we were, 
at this awful moment, indebted tor 
our independence. 

After this particular examination 
of the diſtinct parts of Mr. Pitt's con- 
duct, the gentleman took a collective 
view of their general ellect on the fi. 
tuation of the Britith monarchy; and 
concluded with commenting on the 
pernicious conſequences of a few of 
Mr. Pitt's favourite meaſures. 1, 
The extenſion of the revenue laws 
had been deplored at a much earlier 
period by ſome of the moſt protound 
judges of political economy, and 
theſe had been expanded by the late 

ꝛiniſter toa degree which threarened 
the exiſtence of our deareft immuni. 
ties. 2. The ſlave-trade was a dil. 
grace to our age and country ; it vic- 
lated every principle of honour, jul. 
tice, and humanity; all the naturat 
laws of religion and morality were 
ſacrificed to it, and yet this commerce 
was Continued by his ſupport and 
encouragement. 3. Fenſions, during 
his government, had been lavilhed;; 
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titles and honours had been groſs!y 
miſapplied; offices had been dif. 
poſed of to perſons wholly incompe. 
tent to fulfil the important duties of 
the ftate. 4. His continental ſchemes 
aftorded a very melancholy proſpect; 
on this ſubje& his ordinary wiſdom 
ſeemed to forſake him; he diſco. 
vered no promptitude, no pre ſcience; 
he neither followed the maxims of 
Mr. Burke or Mr. Fox; and carried 
on a ſeries of wars, either without 
any diſtinct object, or with defigns 
deſtructive of the intereſts of all par- 
ties. The march to Paris had been 
ſucceeded by a long liſt of ſubſidies 
ineffectually applied, until the colot. 
fal power of a neighbouring deſpot 
had been ſo far augmented, as to in— 
volve, within his direct or interme - 
diate authority, four-fifths of the 
population of Europe; until what 
was ſpared by the imperial Napoleon, 
was deliverance; what he left, was 
generoſity, As long as our military 
operations were untettercd by alli, 
ances, they were ſuccelstul; the mo- 
ment we attempted to act in concord 
with other powers, we experienced 
nothing but diſcord, terminating in 
mortification and difappointment. 
The affair at Ferrol, and the ſchemes 
on the ſhores of the Klbe, had been 
equally abortive; aid yet no parlia. 
mentary enquiry was propo:td, to 
prevent the recurrence of fuch mil. 
conduct. He could not vote in fa. 
vour of a motion, Calculated to celc. 
brate the rapid progreſs of corrup- 
tion. Mr, Pitt's talents were moi? 
eminent, but they had too often becn 
employed in a manner perncion: fo 
the national cauſe, -The mot:on pal 
ſed by a very ſmall majority. 

The editor of the Sunday Review 
has ſummed up the character of this 
celebrated man very judiciouſſy, and 
in 1ew words; and with thoſe words 
we conclude: “ He was nncorrnpt 
in himſelf, but ſurrounded and im - 
poſed upon by ftate-ſwindlers and 
peculators, His judgment was jnfe 
rior to his genius, and his talents Jef: 
ſolid than brilliant; his views wens 
hence comprehenſive, but they wei» 
{ſeldom crowned with ſucceſs.” 

*,* A portrait of Mr. Pitr i: 
given ia No. 39 of this magazine. 
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WAR. AN Obs. 
FARE the shrill trumpet sounds! with 


martial strains, | 
Its mighty echoes pierce the distant plains; 
Its loud alarms from shore to shore resound, 
And foreign heroes meet the warlike sound. 
Aspiring chicftains, clad in sturdy ml, 
With glowing breasts the welcome sum 
mons hail : 
Soft meek-cycd Peace from wild disorder 
thes ; 
Aud, leaving scenes of blood, slic secks her 
native skies. 
Where lofty Austria's wide domain arose, 
And frown'd defiance on Surrounding tos; 
Where ancient, Danube roll'd her swelling 
wave, 
How many chiefs have found a timeless 
grave! 
What mighty hosts, vet firm in arm'd array, 
In war's dire contlict quick shall fadcaway! 
Yet glorious war contending nations wage, 
While realms, while nations, sink in its de— 
Structive rage. | 
Ainbition's dazzling call and Honor's name 
Here rouse the soul to deods of martialtanng; 
Here War behold, in all its pon array'd, 
Its spreading banners awfully display'd ! 
While Honour, striding o'er the tented field, 
Seeks Glory, Conquest, all that war can 
yield ! 
The scene the soldier vet admiring views, 
While through the contest ficrce the hero 
tame pursucs. 


Glory for the brave her laurels oft prepares, 

And Fainc's bright wreaths Mars? ofispring 
troquent wears, 

Oft arc thy temples, War, with laurels 
bound, 

Thy head with dazzling splendour frequent 
erown'd ; 

Bat, oh! "nd all these trophics of thy brow, 

What horrors are display'd, what ceascless 
Witt | 

What puignant grief, what dread despair, 
surround 

The scene that War invades, where blood 
and death abound ! 


zut, ?amid the warmest moments of suc- 


C885, 
When Conquest's dazzling train the victors 
press, 


Were but th'aspiring conqu'ror to retire, 

Would not sweet sympathy his breast in- 
spiro? 

Could he unmov*d reflect upon the hour, 

Which had in slaughter seal'd his fatal 
power, 

While he in secret did the scene pourtray, 

Would not the jys of conquest yield to 
pity's milder sway ? 

With horror the reftectiag mind recoils 

From Slanghter's throne, from scenes of 
warring broils ; 
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From Scones of carnage, from the criungou 
plain, | 
Where, taint with torture, writhing utheit 
Paul, 
Lie mangled heaps , in war untimely slain, 
With angus! mourns;to sce the tender tur, 
Plung'd by dire wor in grief and sad despair, 
NMourn for the child left friendless to depot 
A mangled father, bleeding on a toreig? 
$ho12. 


At War's approach, Spring's blooming ver - 
dure tades ; 

All comtort shuns the spot that War in- 

Vades. 

The streams are devious from their usnal 
course; 

Nought can be scen but horror and remorse. 

O kings ! retlect, that war's great honours 
lie 

Cat through the bowels of humanuity; 

Reflect, that military glorics are 

Won but by blood and death, by anguish 
and despair. 


O'er Albion's shore soon may the olive shoot 
On that fair island take a lasting root. 
Tacre may it cach suecceding hour expand, 
D:ttusing comfort o'er its happy land. 
Soon may the hour arrive, when through 
bur isle 
Tranquility shall reign,contentment smile: 
Eternal blessings sure Shall crown that day, 
When peice shall through the worle hold 
tirin her tranquil sway. H. W. Jun, 
Addressed to a Fugitive REDBREAST, 
im inter. 

& EET bird that far I ween hast sped, 
= Thro leafless wilds, on gales unblegt, 
Scorn not beneath this humble shed, 

Within a poet's lodge to rest. 
Not oft I hail the pilgrim's fot, 

Tis lonely threshold few explore; 
These portals for the rich unmneet, 

Aud, ah! unchecring to the poor. 


But thon, whilst keen the wintry wind, 
Fhro' many a whisthng crevice blows, 
Shalt deem the homely shelter kind, 
That screens thee from surrounding 
snous. 


No ruſſian gaunt thou here shalt view, 
Of human or of feline race 
Not e'en a rhyme to peace untrue 
In thy unwarlike bard hath place, 
Hlere, shake the ice-drops from thy wing, 
To rest those watchful eyes resign, 
Whilst of the Teian bard I sing, 
And nuwse on ancient lays divine, 


The Teian bard, in happy hour, 
So whisper'd to his faithful dove, 
And filPd the fragrant myrtle bow'r, 
With strains of rapture, strains of love, 
But here, no balmy zephyrs breathe, 
No flow'ers this lonely roof invest, 
In Tae 
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The holly's bough its only wreath, 
With berry rubious as thy breast. 
But soon, my bird, von cape of snow, 

From the green hill 6hallmelt away. 
Again the sunny banks shall glow, 
Again unfold the buds of May. 
Then wilt thou seck the violet's glade, 
Thy brethren of the woods am ing, 
And haply, from the beechen shade, 
Delight me with thy careless song. 
The cd Lover to has Miftr iſs. 
OH fly not, though revolving + 146 
Has silver'd o'er Anacreon's head, 
Nor, glorying in thy flowery prime, 
Be by a younger lover led! 
Thinkst thou my winter ill agrees 
With the young charnis thy Spring dis- 
closes! 
Remember how those garlands please 
Where lilies mingle with the roses! 
The old Huſband to his Wife. 


M me thy wrinkles have more charms, 
Dear Lydia! than a smoother face; 
I'd rather fold thee in my arms, 
Than younger, fairer, nymphs embrace, 


o me thy autumn is mare sweet, 
More precious, than their vernal rose: 
Their summer warms not with a heat 
So potent as thy winter glows. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
Copy of a Letter from Lieut. Bell, of the 
Sloop Victory, to Sir Edw. Pellew, Bart. 
R-ar.admiral of the Blue, &c. dated 
Victor, B ſheer Road, Moy 23, 1805. 
IR, With pleaſure I inform your 
excellency, that his majeſty's 
ſhip Victor, under my command, on 
the 7th of this month, captured I es 
Amis Reunis, a French privateer of 
fifty tons, two long four-pounders, 
and manned with thirty-eight men, 
Juſt within the entrance of the Per- 
ſian Gulph, the Coins bearing E N.E 
five or ſix leagues; out eighty days 
from the Ifle of France; had not 
taken any thing. I was prompted 
to deſtroy her by hiving the convoy 
in company, which arrived hither 
ſafe three days ſince. G. Nit. 
From Lieut. Phillips Coſby Handfeetd, of 
hrs Majejty's Shzp tre Egyptienne, to 

Admiral Cornwallis; dated off Uſhant, 

Dec. 28. 

Six, I have the-honour to ac. 
quaint you with the capture of the 
French frigate La Libre. on the af- 
ternaon of the 24th inſt. off Roche. 
fort, by his majeſty's ſhi; s La Loire, 
Capt. F. L. Maitland, and Egyp- 
tienne, under my command, both 
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coming at the ſame time, and join. 
ing in the attack..-La Libre, com. 
meni-d by M. Deſcerches, mounts 
tW C four eighteen-pounder guns 
on the maoin-deck, ſix thirty-ſix 
pounder carronades, and ten nine, 
pounder guns on the quarter-deck 
and forecaſtle, with a complement of 
two hundred and cighty men. She 
ſubniited, after an obftinate defence 
of half in hour, having twenty men 
K led and wounded, and received ſo 
much damage, that all her maſts 
went over-bo rd ſoon afier we took 
polletton., She ſailed from Fluſh. 
ing 01 the 24th November, in com- 
pany vith a Fiench frigate of forty. 
eight guns, from whom ſhe part. 
ed ina gale of wind, on the 6th inſt, 
on the coaſt of Scotland. 
P. C. HAxDFIEILD. 
Letter tranſmitted by Vice-admiral Da- 
cres, (omma de in Chief at Jamaica. 

Dated Mariamne © ſchooner, Bal:ze, 

Set. 4, 1805. 

Sin, I beg leave to acquaint you, 
that in purſuance of y ur orders ! 
proceeded with the 1choo:er you 
placed under my command, to the 
ſouthward; and while cruizing on 
that. ſtation, and off the iſland of 
Bonnacca, receiving information from 
the Caribbean fiſhermen, that a guar- 
da coſta was at anchor under the bat. 
teries of Truxiilo, and that ſhe had 
lately captured and carried int, that 
port the ſchooner Admiral Duck. 
worth, of Jamaica, with another veſ— 
ſel, name unknown, from Honduras 
therefore maturely conlidered the 
injury ſuch a veſſel might cauſe to 


the ſettlement, and conceiving it a 


duty incumbent on myſelt to prevent, 
if poſſible, further depredations, ſum- 
moned the pcople aft, and on my ſtat- 
ing the caſe to them, they very readi- 
ly volunteered to make an attempt to 
cut herout Accordingly,on the even- 
ing of the 13th ult. I ſtood over under 
cover of the night, for the harbour of 
Truxillo, and got well into the bay, 
without being diſcovered, whenIman. 
ned two ſmall boats, with ſix men in 
each, under charge of Mr. Walker, 
boatſwain, in the one, and Mr. Bow- 
ler, midſhipman, in the other, with 
directions to pull in cloſe along ſhore, 
and examine, if our information was 

Correct, 
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correct, ſtanding in, at the ſame time, 
with the ſchooner to cover the boats, 
if occaſion required, Shortly after 
we got in ſight of the veſſel we were 
in purſuit of, which was immediately 
boarded, with great bravery, by the 
boat's crew under charge of Mr. 
Bowler, (the other, from pulling 
heavy, not being able to get up,) 
and after ſome reſiſtance from the 
people on deck, they very gallantly 
got poſſeſſion of her, the captain and 
others jumping overboard. Ihe noiſe 
this gonteſt occaſioned alarmed the 
forts, which opened on us a very hea- 
vy fire. The cables were then cut, 
and fail made, the forts keeping a 
continual fire on us, till out of gun 
ſhot, which was returned from both 
veſſels. She proves to be La Caridad 
Perfecta, ſchooner-rigged, copper- 
bettomed, and pierced for 16 guns, 
but mounted only with twelve, and 
had on-board but fifteen men, the 
remainder of her complement being 
on ſhore at the time.—I am happy 
to add, that in performing this ſer- 
vice no perſon has been hurt. 
James Surg. 
{This Gazette alſo contains three 
other letters tranſmitted by Vice. 
Admiral Dacres: The firſt from 
Capt. Chambers, of his Majeſty's 
ſloop Port Mahon, announcing the 
capture of his Catholic majeſty's 
packet El Galgo, with zo men, 
pierced for 14 guns, but only four 
braſs ſwivels mounted —The ſecond 
trom Capt. Macdonnell, of the 
Franchiſe, informing Admiral Da- 
cres of the boats of that ſhip having 
captured the General Ferrand feluc. 
ca privateer of one {ix-pounder, two 
four.-pounder ſwivels, muſquetry, 
&c. belonging to Santo Domingo. 
The third from Capt. M*Kenzie, of 
the ſloop Wolf, giving an account of 
his having diſpatched two boats in 
chaſe of La Precieuſa, a new Spaniſh 
Cutter, carrying three ſmall guns and 
23 men, and came up with, and 
boarded her, at the very moment ſhe 
ſtruck on a reef near the ſhore, about 
ten miles to leeward of Falmouth; 
every efort proved ineffectual to get 
her off, and ſhe went to pieges ſoon 
after, J 7 
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Copy of an Encloſure from Lord Keith to 
William Marſden, E/q. Brutzer, 
Downs, an 30, 806. 

Six, | have the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information cf the com. 
mander in chief, that ourſtinding 
cloſe in with the high hend, near 
Folkſtone, yeſterday morning, about 
two o'cluck, (being hazy.) a lug ger 
was obferved hovering ab zut, with 
an intent (as I have been ſince in- 
formed) to board, but on finding her 
miſt ke, and his majeſty's big bear- 
ing up, made all fail; ſhe was cape. 
tured, after a chaſe of ſeven hours, 
during which they hove moſt of their 
gun-corriages, ſtores, and proviſions, 
overboard. She proves to be the 
Impromptu, French privateer, of 
Boulogne, (laſt from Calais,) com- 
manded by Jacques Sauvage, with 
a complement of fifty men, fifieen 
guns, two only of which were 
mounted when captured; and ſhe is 
a remarkable fine veſſel; and, I am 
informed, the beft ſailer from that 
port; might have been a great an- 
noyance to the trade. Laſt week ſhe 
captured two brigs, the Mary, of 
Poole, laden with coals, and the Ca- 
roline, of Yarmouth, laden with 
barley. T. Sm1TH1ts, Lieut. 
From Vi e-admiral Lord (ollinguood, to 

Millam Merſden, Eg. dated Queen, 

off Cadiz, fan. 8. 

Sin, I encloſe, for the information 
of the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Admiralty, a return of vellels cap- 
tured and detained by his majeſty's 
ſhips and veſſels under my com- 
mand, between the 19th of Novem- 
ber and the 31ſt of December, 1805. 

Spaniſh ſettee St. Chriſto del Trao, 
of 14 men, and 40 tons, from La 
Guyra, bound to Cadiz, laden with 
indigo, cocoa, &c. captured by the 
Donnegal, &c. Nov. 19, 1805. 

Raguſan ſhip Nemefis, of 4 guns, 
18 men, and 350 tons, from the iſle 
of France, bound to Leghorn, laden 
with ſpice, indigo, &c. detained by 
the Thunderer, &c. Nov. 25, 1805. 

Spaniſh ſettee I' Avion, of x gun, 
18 men, and 54 tons, from Cadiz, 
bound to La Guyra, laden with 
Spaniſh wine, &c. captured by the 
Martin and Bittern, Dec. 4, 1805. 

Hh 2 Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh brig El Baptiſta, 2 guns and 
19 men, from Cadiz to La Guyra,lad- 
en with Spaniſh wine, &c. captured 
by the Neptune, &c. Dec. 5, 1805. 

American ſhip Wells, of 1x men 
and 205 tons, from Salem bound to 
Marſeilles, laden with ſugar and 
coffee, detained by the Naiad, Sept. 
10, 1805. COLLINGWOOD. 

{This Gazette alſo contains copies 
of two letters, one from Capt. 
M*Donnel, of his majelty's ſhip 
Bacchante, and Capt. Coghlan, of 
his majeſty's ſloop Renard, ſtating 
the capture of a. Spaniſh ſchooner 
privateer by the former, and of a 
French ſchooner privateer by the 
latter. ] 

BRITISH Navy.—There are at 
preſent in commiſſion 719 ſhips of 
war, of which 131 are of the line; 
13, from 50 to 44 guns; 149 frigates; 
170 floops; 254 brigs; beſides which 
there are repairing, building, and 1n 
ordinary, a number, which makes 
the total 958 ſhips of war, of which 
206 are of the line. 


The preſent month has been very 
barren of news, foreign and domeſ- 
tic. The treaty of Preiburgh has at 
any rate ſtopped the operations of 
grand armies for a time, though it 
can hardly be called a peace, as we 
fear Bonaparte can never reſolve to 
be at peace. He has made a de- 
mand of 200,000], from the city of 
Frankfort, ana 100,000 rix-dollars 
trom the country of Rodelſheim, 
contiguous to that city; and Gene- 
ral Lauriſton has taken poſſeſſion of 
Venice, in the name of Napoleon. 

The Paris Papers of the 28th of 
January announce Bonaparte's re- 
turn to Paris on the 26th at night. 
His arrival was preceded by a letter 
to the ſenate, announcing his adop- 
tion of Eugene Beauharnois as his 
lon, and his intention to call him to 
the throne of Iraly—the crown of 
Italy, after the preſent poſſeſſor, to 
be for ever ſeparated from the crown 
of France, to which Eugene and his 
deſcendants are to waive all claim 
and pretenſion.— In his recent com- 
munication to the ſcnate, Bonaparte 
hints at the wterior di/poſitions which 
he intends, and ſpeaks of the fedrra- 
tive jlates of the French Empire; 
the different parts, though in- 
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dependent of each other, having a 
common tie.” It appears then, that 
Bonaparte wiſhes to break and di- 
vide Germany into federative ſtates, 
which, created by France, ſhall de. 
pend upon France, and ſhall look to 
her as their common parent and pro- 
tector. The meaning of the ex- 
preſſion was ſeized by the Preſident 
Neufchateau, who, in his ſpeech up— 
on the imperial letter, uſes theſe 
words—** The orcer of the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the throne of Italy is fixed. 
'The iron crown will never be united 
to the imperial diadem; but by the 
ſame provident wiſdom that keeps 
them ſeparate, are woven before- 
hand, the federatire knot of which 
the French empire wil! be the tie and 
centre,” 

Since Bonaparte's return to Paris 
theFrenchBank has reſumed its pay. 
ments. Nincty-ſix large caſks, full 
of gold and ſilver, eſcorted by a con- 
ſiderable body of troops, preceded 
Napoleon's entrance, and have been 
depoſited in the palace of Thuilleries. 

Our readers will not be ſurpriſed 
to hear, that a conſiderable part of 
the ſubſidy which was ſent from this 
country to the Emperor of Auſtria, 
15 now 1n the cofters of Bonaparte. 

It is confidently ſtated at Berlin, 
that among the ulterior objects of 
the Emperor Napoleon, it is his in- 
tention to make Lucien Bonaparte 
King of Spain; Jerome, King ct 
Naples; Beauharnois, King of Italy; 
Louis, King of Holland; and Murat, 
King of Poland, 

It is alſo rumoured, that in conſe. 
quence of the ſecret articles of the 
Treaty of Preſburgh, the imperial c1- 
ties will be ceded todifterent powers, 
viz, —Frankfert to the Elector of 
Mentz, now Arch-Chancellor ot 
the Empire; Bremen to Pruſſia; 
and Hamburgh to Denmark. This 
arrangement is ſuppoſed to be the 
object of Count Beruſtorff's journey 
to Berlin, 

The Emperor of Germany has 
once more taken poſſeſſion of his 
capital. He entered Vienna on the 
16th of January, and was followed 
two days afterwards by the Arch. 
duke Charles, at the head of twenty- 
five thouſand men, which forte, it is 
intended, ſhall compole the garriſon 
of that city for the future. The 

imperial 
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imperial chancery returned at the 
ſame time, as did all the foreign 
miniſters, except the Rugren. 

In our laſt we ſtated that the new 
title of the Eleftor of Wirtemberg 
was to be King of Suahia; but we 
find he is to be called King of en- 
temberg. We have to add, that the 
new Kings of Bavaria and Wirtem- 
berg, though not at open war, have, 
through their ſubjects, already come 
to blows. Some little ſquabbles 
have taken place about demarcations, 
in which the troops of his Maje/fy of 
Wirtemberg were obliged to give 
way. The Bavarian army was to be 
increaſed to eighty thouſand men, a 
force, if properly diſciplined, ſufh- 
cient to prove a mott ettectual barrier 
to any ſudden movement hereafter 
on the part of Auſtria. Phe Prince 
Royal of Bavaria has now ailumed 
the title of Archduke. 

The Jeſuits at Angſburg, who 
have been ſettled there ever ſince the 
diſſolution of their order in 1772, 
are now, in conſequence of the change 
of the government in that city, to re- 
tire toMohilow aud Polozk, in Kuſſia. 

The ifland of Areba, a dependency 
of Curacoa, has been taken by the 
Surinam Dutch ſhip of war, atter a 
ſiege of two days, The garriſon, at 
the time ot its ſurrender, only con. 
tained a force of eighteen men.— 
This land is ſituated near the con- 
tinent of 'Lerra Firma, in lat. 12. 30. 
N. and lon, 67. 39. W. It is di- 
rectly north from Cape Romano, the 
ealt point of Venezuela Gulf, ſeven 
or eight leagues, and 14 leagues 
welt of Curacoa, and produces corn 
and wood. Under its north-weſt 
fide is a good road, near a point of 
land, where a {maller ifland muſt be 
left on the north-weſt, to come to an 
anchor in five fathoms: there is no 
anchorage, or even moorage, in any 
other place, The ifland is about 
tive leagues in circumterence, and 
has two ſmalls hills on it, one of 
which looks like a ſugar-loaf, 

The Dover letters mention, that 
the troops inthe vicinity of Boulogne 
have begun to manifeit ſome activity, 
They were employed in pitching the 
tents, on the heights, which ha: 
been fo long ſtruck, 


The death of Mr Pitt occaſioned 
the vacancy of three important poſts, 
We loſt no time in acquainting our 
readers how the profitable ſinecure 
of Warden of the Cinque Ports was 
diſpoſed of; indeed Lord Hawkeſvury 
enabled us to do fo, tor he loft no 
time in ſecuring it for himſelf. — 
Lord Grenville is appointed Firft 
Lord of the Treaſury; and Lord 
Henry Petty, Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer. 

Thus then the buſineſs ſeemed to 
be done. Butit has been thought 
fit to form an entire new admmiſtration. 
And we are informed, that gentie. 
men of every party and opinion have 
ſacrificed their prezudices, and con- 
deſcended to accept the beſt places 
they could get; of which we be- 
lieve the following to be a correct 
liſt. 

Treaſury, - < Tord Grenville, 
Lord H. Petty, 
Lord Althorpe, 
Mr. Wickham, 
Mr. Courtenay. 
Mr. Vanſittart, 
Mr. King. 
Preſid. of theCoun- } Earl Fitzwil- 

ot j liam. 

Lord Privy Seal, Viſc. Sidmouth. 
Voreign Department, Mr. Fox. 

Sir F. Vincent, 
Gen. Wal pole. 
Home Department, Earl Spencer. 


Colonial Depart— Mr Windham 
3 5 


ment, 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Erikine, 
Lord H. Petty. 


Chancellor of the? 
5 
Mr. Grey, 


Exchequer, 
Admiralty, 
Sir P. Stephens, 
Ad. Markham, 
Sir- Crone; 
Sir H. B. Neale, 
Lord W. Ruſſell, 
Lord Kenſington. 


Secretaries to do. 


Under Secretaries, 


Maſter General of 
Ordinance, and a 
Conſtable of the ( Earl of Moira, 
Tower, 
Treaſurer of Do. A. Davidſon, 
Keeper of Do. J. M*Mahon. 
Secretary at War, Gen. Fitzpatrick, 
Treaſurer of the ? 
Navy, Mr. Sheridan, 
Comptroller of Do. Capt. Nichols, 
Lord 
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Lord Lieutenant of ; Duke of Bed. 
Ireland, ford. 

Secretary to Do, Mr. Elliot. 

Bd. of Controul, Lord Minto, 
Lord Spencer, 
Mr. Windham, 
Mr. Fox, 
Lord Grenville, 
Lord H. Petty, 
Lord Morpeth, 
Mr. H. Adding. 

ton, 

Mr. Sullivan. 


Earl of Bnek- 
inghamſhire, 


Poſtmaſters, Earl of Caryf. 
fort. 

Preſident of Board ? 

of Trade, ( Lord Auckland, 

Vice-Preſident, Earl Temple. 
Earl Temple, 

Paymaſters, ; LordTI.Townf. 

hend. 

Earlof Cranar— 

Maſter of the Horſe, 0 IR 


Maſter of the Mint, LordC.Spencer, 
Mafter of the n of Albe- 

Honnds, marle. 
Treafurer of the 

Houſehold, Lord Oſſulſton. 
Chancellor of the 

D. of Lancaſter, {Earl of Derby. 
Captain of Band of 

Cent. Penſioners $ Lord St. John. 
Surveyor of Crown Lord Rt. Spen- 

Lands, cer. 

Judge Advocate, Mr. Bond. 
Attorney General, Mr. Pigott. 
Solicitor General, Mr. Romilly. 
Chancellor of the 

D. of Cornwall, (Mr. Adam. 
Attorney General 

to the Prince of Mr. Garrow. 

Wales, 

The Hon. Henry Erſkine is to be 
Lord Advocate, and John Clerk, 
Solicitor-General of Scotland. 

Sir John Newport, Bart. is ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for Ireland. It is ſaid, that 
the office of Firſt Lord of the Trea- 
ſury for that 2 be exe- 
cuted by Lord Grenville. 

. Mr. Yerieant Shepherd 1s to be 
promoted to the Bench, probably 


on the reſignation of Mr. Juſtice 
Heath, 


The preceding liſt will be found to 
contain very few names of the ad- 
miniſtration under Mr, Pitt. There 
has been a general ſweep. But the 
perſons thus diſgraced without rea- 
ſon, or rather diſmiſſed without dif. 
grace, will it is moſt likely be re. 
warded with penſions. Even ina 
place ſo important to the conſtitution 
as Meſter of the Stag.hounds, we do not 
hear of any completing of mal-admi. 
niſtration, or any talk of impeach. 
ment. The remuneration to the 
principals is not yet fully known; 
but Mr. Robert Ward, Under Secre. 
tary tor Foreign Affairs, retires with 
a penſion of io0ol per annum; and 
Mr. Edward Cooke is to have a pen- 
ſion of jool. 

Conſiderable naval promotions 
have take place, and military pro- 
motions will directly follow; Iriſh 
and Engliſh peers have been created, 
&c, We ſhould have premiſed, that 
Mr. Erſkine, previous to being made 
lord.chancellor, was of courſe raiſed 
to a peerage. Lord Eldon retires 
with a penſion of 4ooo]. per annum. 
Beſides the penſions beſtowed on 
Lady Nelſon, Lord Collingwood, 
and Sir Richard Strachan, Earl Nor. 
theſk has been made a knight of the 
Bath, and Capt. Hardy a baronet. 
The new attorney and ſolicitor gene. 
ral have been knighted. The fol. 
lowing are made Peers of the United 
Kingdom : 

Thomas Anſon, Eſq. and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten, 
by the names, ſtyles, and titles, of 
Baron Soberton, of Soberton, in the 
county of Southampton, and Vi/count 
Anſon, of Shug borough and Orgrave, 
in the county of Stafford, 

Moſt. Hon. John Denis, marquis of 
Sligo, by the title of Baron Monteagle, 
of Wetiport, in the county of Mayo. 

Right Hon. Hugh earl of Eglinton, 
by the title of Baron Ardreſſan, of 
Ardroſſan, in the county of Ayr, 

Right Hon. James earl of Lauder. 
dale, and the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten, by the name, 
ſtyle, and title, ot Baron Lauderdale, 
of 1 hirleſtane, in the county of Ber- 
wick. 

RightHon, George earlot Aenne 

y 
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by the title of Baron Granard, of Cal. 
tle Donnington, in the county of Lei- 
ceſter. 

John Crewe, Riq. by the title of 
Baron Creme, of Crewe, in the Coun. 
ty Palatine of Cheſter. 

William Lyzon, Eſq. and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully be. 
gotten, by the name, ſtyle. and title, 
of Baron Beauchamp, of Powyke, in 
the county of Worceſter. 

His Majeſty has b-en pleaſed, by 
Letters Patent under the Great Seal 
of Ireland, to grant the dignity of an 
Earl of that part of the United King- 
dom to the following noblemen, and 
to the heirs male of their bodies, viz. 

To Arthur viſcount Gosford, the 
dignity of Earl Gosford, of Market. 
Hill, in the county of Armagh. 

To Liurence Parſons Harman vil. 
count Ox nanatown, the dignity of 
Earl of Rs, with remainder to his 
Nephew the Right Hon. Sir Lau— 
rence Parſons, Bart 

To th Moſt Rev. Father in God 
Charles viicount Somerton, Arch. 
biſhop of Dublin, the dignity of Car- 
of Normanton, in the County of Kil- 
Kenny. 

Ani to Charles William viſcount 
Charleville, the digniry of Earl of 
Charirmille, of Charleville Foreſt, in 
the Kings County. 

His Mijeſty has alſo been pleaſed 
togrant the dignit» of a Baron of that 
par! of the United Kingdon toPeter 
Iſaac Thelluſſon, Eſq. by the title 
of Baron Rendleſham, of Rendleſham, 

Of the new adminiſtration it is im- 
poſſible to ſpeak, as they have not 
yet had time to produce their plans 
of waror peace. Much is expected 
from the talents, candour, and in- 
tegrity, of Lord Petty; he has un- 
dertaken an arduous taſk, With the 
name of Fox, people are very much 
inclined to couple the word peace, 
We wilh thoſe hopes may be realiſed 
But, if we muſt have war, let us 
cheriſh the volunteers, and keep our 
money, and other reſources, for the 
defence our own country. 

A large addition to the regular 
army 1s talked of; we hope not at 
the expence of the militia or volun— 
teers. But at any rate let use m 
remind Mr. Fox and Mr, Wingham 
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of their eonſtant recommendation, 
laſt year, to inliſt no men but for a 
limited time. This would leſſen the 
bounties, and preveat deſertion, 
We propoſe to enlirge upon this 
ſubject in our next. 

The ceſſion of Venetian Dalmatia 
to the French, has produced a great 
ſenſation in Turkey. The proximi. 
ty of ſuch neighbours is well calcu. 
lated ro ſpread alarm throughout the 
whole Divan. But the court of St, 
Peterſburgh has entered into a new 
treaty of alliance with the Porte for 
nine years, and there is hope that 
their joint efforts will be a match 
tur French arms, or, what is perhaps 
more dangerous. French principles. 

The arrival of American Papers 
to the 26th furniſhes ſome important 
intelligence. Theviolent party in the 
congreſs feems to carry every thing 
betore it. A bill has been brought 
in, for the protection and indemnifi. 
cation of American ſeamen, ſome of 
the proviſions of which, we will 
venture to aiTert, are the moſt extra. 
ordinary that have ever found their 
way into any act of legiſlation. A 
reward for the com:mithon of murder 
is abſolutely held out as an induce. 
ment to the American ſeamen to re. 
litt impreſs by Britiſh cruizers. This 
is the ſpirit and tendency of one of 
the ſections, however expreſſed or 
diſguiſed it may be. Another. the 
firſt clauſe, enacts, © that any per. 
ſon or perſons who ſhall impreſs any 
ſeamen on-board any vellel bearing 
the flag of the United States, upon 
the high ſeas, or in any river, haven, 
baſon, or bay, under pretext or co- 
lour of a commiſſion from anyforeigu 
power, ſhall for every ſuch offence 
be adjudged a pirate and felon, and 
on conviction ſhall ſuffer death.“ 
W hat would be the operation of this 
clauſe,if the cruizers of this country 
were compelled to reſpect it? would 
it not have the effect of protecting 
every runaway, every emigrant from 
Ireland or Sco land, who could find 
ſhelter on-board an American trader 
We find, in fact, that the impretling 
out of an American veſſel ſome per- 
ſons from the north of Ireland, no- 
toriouſly ſubjects of his majeſty, has 
been enumerated in the liſt of ex, 
ceſſes 
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ceſſes committed by Britiſh cruizers, 
Upon the principle of the firſt clauſe, 
we cannot fee what is to prevent the 
American maſters from giving pro- 
tection to all the Engliſh ſeamen 
who are baſe enough to deſert their 
colours. The party who are inſtru. 
mental in raiſing this cry againſt the 
*<enormities of the Britiſh cruizers, '? 
as they term it, in their extreme ir- 
ritability on this ſubject, ſeem to 
make no allowance for the difficulty 
of diſtinguiſhing between real Ame. 
ricans, and the various Britiſh ſea. 
men who aſſume that name. As to 
the practice of protections, we know 
to what abuſe it is liable, notwith-. 
ſtanding the greateſt poſtble vigi— 
Jance on the part of thoſe who are 
inveſted with the power of granting 
them, Should this extraordinary 
bill receive the concurrence of the 
American legiflature, and be acted 
upon, it will be no eaſy matter for 
this countryto avoid a rupture with 
the United States. 


The Cape of Good Hope ſurrend- 
ercd to his majeſty's forces under Sir 
David Baird and Sir Home Popham, 
on the 10th of January; after an ac- 
tion on the $th, in which the enemy 
loſt 500 men, the Britith, in Killed 
and wounded, 240. 

General Picton, governor of Tri— 
nidad, has been convicted ot 1lte- 
gally directing the torture to be in— 
flicted upon a Spaniſh girl in that 
iland. 

The Aufiridn General Werneck 
is dead, of a broken heart. —Count 
Woronzow, the Rutlian miniſter, is 
alfo dead, 

On Thurſday night, the 3oth of 
January, at half paſt nine o'clock, 
died Thomas Skinner, Eſq. Alder. 
man of the Ward of Oueenhithe, at 
his houſe in Alderigarte-l{treet. 

At her lodgings in Clarges-ftreet, 
the celebrated Mrs, Elizabeth Car- 
ter, in the 89th year of her age. 

A duel took place at Notting ham 
between Eufign Butler ot the 46th 
regiment, and Enſign Brown on the 
recruiting ſervice, They fired toge- 
ther, and the latter fell lifeleſs, his 
ant gonitt's ball penctrating to his 
heart. Enign Butler has abiconued, 
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A waiter, who lived at Mrs. Part, 
ridge's houſe (the Windmill, at Salt. 
hill,) at the time of the ſudden death 
of ſeveral gentlemen who dined there 
about thirty years ſince, has recently 
paid the debt of nature himſelt. 
The day preceding his death he ſent 
for the clergyman of the pariſh, and, 
after informing him that he could 
not die in peace without diſcloſin; 
what he knew of that calamitous 
event, made the following recital : 
© That it was not occaſioned, as had 
been generally ſuppoſed, by any pre. 
paration in the wine, to fine it, but 
from the circumſtance of ſome carp 
having been ſtewed for a family ex. 
pected the day before; but front 
their being prevented coming, the 
fiſn was ſet by in the copper ſtew 
pan in which they had been dreſſed, 
where, from its long ſtanding, the 
corroſive acid in the fauce extracted 
trom the ſtew-pan that quantity ot 
copperas which proved deſtructive 
to moſt of the gentlemen who pai 
took of this diſh, ſo tatally ſerve? 
up the next day. — The tact (he ſaid) 
was diſcovered, and known only. by 
the cook and himſelf; and on ini. 
parting it to their afflicted miſtreſo, 
the enjoined them to fecrecy as long 
as they lived: but that he now 
found himſelf, in his laſt moments, 
unable to conceal the myſtery any 
longer !*'—Mrs, Partridge, and the 
cook, have both been dead many 
„ears. 

On Sunday the 12th of January, 
the newly-erected iron bridge ove: 
the river Tees, at Yarm, tell with a 
moſt tremendous crath, The con- 
cuſſion was ſo great, as to be felt in 
every part of the town. Workmen 
are bulily employed in getting the 
iron out of the river, to prevent the 
town from being inundated in caſe 
of heavy rains, Fortunately the old 
bridge remains ſtanding, or the road 
into that part of the county of Dur. 
ham muſt, at leaſt for ſome time, 
have been totally topped. 

On Thurſday, Feb. 20, the iron 
bridge juſt erctted over the new cut 
at Briſtol, near the Bath road, tell 


down, and was ſhivered into thou. 
lands of pieces. 
Killed, and 
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many Wounded, . \ 
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LIFE or ADDISON. — With a PoRTRAITT. 


IE celebrated Joſeph Addiſon 
| was the ſon of Launcelot Ad. 
dilon, dean of Litchfield. He was 
born at Milton, near Ameſbury, in 
Wiltſhire, on the 11thof May, 1672; 
and, not being thought likely to live, 
was baptized the ſame day. He re. 
ceived the firſt rudunents of his edu. 
cation at the-place of his nativity, 
under the Rev. Mr. Naiſh; but was 
ſoon removed to Sahfbury, under 
the care of Mr. Taylor; and thence 
to the Charter-houſe, where he com- 
menced his acquaintance with Sir 
Richard Stecle. About fifteen, he 
was entered at Queen's College, Ox. 
ford, where he applied very cloſely 
to the ſtudy of claſlical lear ning, in 
which he made a ſurpriſing proiict- 
ency. 

In the year 1687, Dr. Lancaſter, 
dean of NM. agdalen College, hav ing 
by chance ſeen a Latin poem of Mr, 
Addiſon's, was fo pleaſed with it, 
that he immediately got him elected 
into that houſe, w here he took up 
nis degrees of bachelor and maſter of 
arts. His Latin pieces, 1a the courle 
of a few years, were exceedingly ad- 
mired in both univer{ nes; nor were 
they leſs efteemed abroad, particu- 
tarly by the celebrated Boilinn, who 
is reported to have ſaid, that he 
wonld not have written againit Per- 
rault, had he before ſeen ſuch excel- 
lent pieces by a modern hand, He 
publithed nothing in Engliſh before 
the 22d year of his age 24 * hen t;ere 
ap peared a ſhort copy of verſes writ- 
ten by him, and addrefſed to Mr. 
Dryden, Which procured him great 
reputation from the beſt judges. 
This was ſoon fulluwed by a traut 
lation of the tourth Georgic of Vir- 
gi! (omitting the Rory of Ariften 7 
much commended by Mr. Prydes: 
He wrote alfo the tiliy on the Geor- 
gics, prefixed to Mr. Dryden's tranſ- 
lation. There are ſeveral other pieces 
written by lum about this time; a- 
mong the reſt, one dated the tulrd 
Of April 1694, add: elled to H. 8. 
that is, Dr. Sacheverel, who became 
atterwardsſo famous, and with whom 


Mir. Addiſon once lived in the great. 
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eſt friendſhip; but their intimacy 
was ſome time after broken off by 
their diſagreement in political prin. 
ciples. In the year 1695, he wrote 
a poem to King William on one of 
his campaigns, addreſſed to Sir John 
Somers, keeper of the great ſeal. 

This gentleman received it with 
mnch pleaſure, took the author into 
the number of his friends, and be. 
ſtowed on him many marks of his 
favour. 

Mr. Addiſon had been cloſely 
preſſed, while at the univerſity, to 
enter into holy orders; and had once 
reſolved upon it; but, having ex- 
preſſed an inclination to travel, he 
was encouraged thereto by his pa- 
tron above mentioned, who by his 
intereſt procured him from the crown 
a pention of zool. per annum to ſup. 
port him in his travels, He accord- 
ingly made a tour to Italy in the 
year 1699; and, in 1701, he wrote a 
poetical epiſtle from Italy to the Karl 
of Halifax, which has been univer- 
fally eſteemed as a moſt excellent 
performance. It was tranflated into 
Italian verſe by the abbot Antonio 
Maria Salvini, Greek profeſſor at 
Florence, In the year 1705, he pub- 
lithed an account of his travels, de- 
dicated to Lord Somers; which, 
though at firſt but indiiterently re- 
ceived, yet in a little time met with 
its delerved applauſe. In the year 
1702, he was about to return to Eng- 
land, when he received advice of his 
being appointed to attend Prince 
F. ugene, who then commanded for 
the emperor in Italy: but the death 
of King William, happening ſoon 
put an end to this attair as 

well as his penſion; and he remained 
for a conliderable time unemployed, 

An unexpected incident at once 
raiſed him, and gave him an oppor. 
tunity of exerting his talents to ad- 
vantage: tor, in the year 1704, the 
lord treaſurer Godolphin happened 
to complain to Lord Halifax, that 
the Duke of Marlborough's victory 
at Blenheim had not been celebrated 
in verſe in the manner it deſerved ; 
and intimated that he would take it 
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kindly if his lordſhip, who was the 
known patron ot the poets, would 
name a gentleman capable of doing 
juſtice to ſo elevated a ſubject. Lord 
Halifax replied, ſomewhat haſtily, 
that he did know ſuch a perſon, but 
would not mention him; adding that 
long had he ſeen, with indignation, 
men of no merit maintained in lux- 
ury at the public expence, while 
thoſe of real worth and modetty were 
ſuffered to languiſh in obſcurity, 
The treaſurer anſwered, that he was 
ſorry there ſhould be occaſion for 
ſuch an obſervation, but that he 
would do his endeavour to wipe off 
ſuch reproaches for the future; and 
he engaged his honour, that whoever 
his lordſhip named as a perſon capa- 
ble of celebrating this victory, ſhould 
meet with a ſuitable recompence. 
Lord Halifax thereupon named Mr. 
Addiſon; inſiſting, however that the 
treaſurer himſelf ſhould ſend to him; 
which he promiſed, and accordingly 
eee, on Mr. Boyle (afterwards 

ord Carlton), then chancellor of 
the exchequer, to make the propoſal 
to Mr. Addiſon; which he did in fo 
polite a manner, that our author 
readily undertook the taſk. The 
lord treaſurer had a ſight of the 
Piece, when it was carried no farther 
than the celebrated ſimile of the an- 
gel: and was ſo plcated with it, that 
he immediately appointed Mr. Ad- 
diſon a commiſſioner of appeals, va- 
cant by the promotion of Mr. Locke, 
choſen one of the lords. commiſlio- 
ners for trade, The Campaign is 
addreſſed to the Duke of Marlbo. 
rough: it gives a ſhort view cf the 
military tranſactions in 1704, and 
contains a noble deicription of the 
two great actions of Schellemburg 
and Blenheim, In 1705 he attended 
Lord Halifax to-Hanover; and the 
enſuing year was appointed under— 
{ſecretary to Sir Charles Hedges, ſe. 


.cretary of ſtate; in which office he 


acquitted himſelf fo well, that the 
Earl of Sunderland, who ſucceeded 
Sir Charles in Pecember, continued 
Mr. Addiſon in his employment. 

A taſte for operas beginning at 
this time to prevail in England, and 
many perions having ſolicited Mr, 
Addiſon to write one, he complicd 


with their requeſt, and compoſed 
his Roſamond. This, however, whe. 
ther from the defect of the muſic, or 
from the prejudices in favour of the 
Italian taſte, did not ſucceed upon 
the ſtage; but the poetry of it was, 
and always will be, juftly admired. 
About this time, Sir Richard Steele 
compoſed his comedy of the Tender 
Huſband, to which Mr. Addiſon 
wrote a prologue, Sir Richard ſur— 
priſed him with a dedication of this 
play, and acquainted the public, 
that he was indebted to him for ſome 
of the moſt excellent ſtrokes in the 
performance, The Marquis of W har- 
ton, being appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1709, took Mr. Addi- 
ſon with him as his fecretary. Her 
majeſty alſo made him keeper of the 
records of Ireland, and, as a farther 
mark of her favour, confiderably 
augmented the ſalary annexed to 
that place. Whilſt he was in this 
kingdom, the Tatler was firſt pub- 
liſhed; and he difcovered his friend 
Sir Richard Stecle to be the author, 
by an obſervation on Virgil, Which 
he had communicated to him, He 
afterwards aſſiſted conſiderably in 
carrying on this paper, which the 
author acknowledges. The Tatler 
being laid down, the Spectator was 
fet on foot, and Mr. Addiſon fur- 
niſhed great partof the moſt admired 
papers. The Spectator made its ap- 
Yearance-in March 1711, and was 
Lake to a conclufion in Septeiu— 

ber 1712. 
Bis celebrated Cato appeared in 
713. He formed the deſign of a 
tragedy upon this ſubject when he 
was very young, and wrote it when 
on his travels: he retouched it in 
England without any imention of 
bringing it on the ſtage; but, Is 
friends being perſuaced it would 
ſerve the cauſe of liberty, he was 
prevailed vn by their folicitations, 
and it was accordingly exhibited on 
the theatre, with a prologue by 
Mr. Pope, and an epilogue by Dr. 
Garth, It was received with the 
moſt uncommon applaufe, having 
run thirty-five nights without inter— 
ruption. 'TheW higs applauded every 
line in which liberty was mentioned, 
as a ſatire on the Tories; and the 
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Tories echoed every clap, to ſhew 
that the ſatire was unfelt. When it 
was printed, notice was given that 
the queen would be pleaſed if it was 
dedicated to her; „ but, as he had 
deſigned that compliment elſewhere, 
he found himſelf obliged (ſays Tic- 
kell), by his duty on the one hand, 
and his honour on the other, to ſend 
it into the world without any dedica. 
tion.“ It was no leſs eſteemed a- 
broad, having been tranfiated into 
French, Italian, and German; and 
it was acted at Leghorn, and ſeveral 
other places, with vaſt applauſe, 
The Jeſuits of St. Omer's made a 
Latin verſion of it, and the ſtudients 
acted it with great maznihcence. 
About this time, another paper call- 
ed the Guardian was publiſhed by 
Steele, to which Addiſon was a 
principal contributor, It was a con- 
tinuation of the Spectator, and was 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame elegance 
and the ſame variety; but, in con- 
ſequence of Steele's propenſity to 
politics, was abruptly diſcontinued 
in order to write the Engliſhman, 
The papers of Addifon are mark - 
ed in the Spectator by one of the 
letters in the name of Ch, and in the 
(zuard:an by a hand, Many of theſe 
papers were written with powers 
truly comic, with nice diſcrimina- 
tion of characters and accurate ob. 
ſervation of natural or accidental de- 
viations from propriety; but it was 
not ſuppoſed that he had tried a co 
medy on the (tage, till Steele, after 
his death, declared him the author 
of The Drummer, This, however, 
he did not know to be true by any 
cogent teſtimony: for, when Addi. 
ſon put the play into his hands, he 
only told him it was the work of a 
gentleman in the company: and 
when it was received, as is confeſſed, 
with cold diſapprobation, he was 
robably leſs willing to claim it. 
Nickel omitted it in his collection; 
but the teſtimony of Steele, and the 
total ſilence of any other claimant, 
has determined the public to aſſign 
it to Addiſon, and it is now printed 
with his other poetry. Steele car, 
ried The Drummer tothe playhouſe, 
and afterwards to the prels, and ſold 
the copy for fifty guineas, 


It is ſaid that Mr. Addiſon in- 
tended to have compoſed an Engliſh 
dictionary upon the plan of the Ita. 
lian (Della Cruſca); but, upon 
the death of the queen, being ap- 
pointed ſecretary to the Jords jul. 
tices, he had no leiſure to cry on 
ſuch a work. When the Earl. of 
Sunderland was appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Mr. Atidiſon was 
again made ſecretary for the affairs 
of that kingdom; and, upon the 
earl's being removed from the lieu- 
tenancy, he was choſen one of the 
lords of trade. Not long afterwards 
an attempt was made to revive the 
Spectator, at a time indecd by no 
means favourable to literature, 
when the ſucceſſion of a new family 
to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, diſcord, and confuſion; and 
either the turbulence of the times, 
or the ſatiety of readers, put a ſtop 
to the publication, after an experi- 
ment of eighty numbers, which were 
afterwards collected into an eighth 
volume, perhaps more valuable than 
any of thoſe that went before it: 
Addiſon produced more than a 
fourth part. In 1715, he began the 
Freeholder, a political paper, which 
was much admired, and proved of 
great uſe at that juncture, 

Before the arrival of King George, 
he was made ſecretary to the regen- 
cy, and was required by his office to 
ſend notice to Hanover that the 
queen was dead, and that the throne 
was vacant, To do this would not 
have been difficult to any man but 
Addiſon, who was ſo overwhelmed 
with the greatnels oft event, and 
ſo diſtracted by choice of expreſſion, 
that the lords, who conld not wait 
for the niceties of criticiim, called 
Mr. Southwell, a clerk in the houſe, 
and ordered him to diſpatch the meſ-— 
ſage. Southwell readily told what 
was neceſſary, in the common ſtile 
of buſineſs, and valued himſelf upon 


having done what was too hard for 


Addition. | 
In 1716, he married the Counteſs- 
dowager of Warwick, whom he had 
ſolicited by a very long and anxious 
courtſhip. He is ſaid to have firſt 
known her by becoming tutor to her 


ſon. The marriage, if uncontradicted* 
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report can be credited, made no ad- 
dition to his happineſs; it neither 
foundthem nor made them equal, She 
always remembered her own rank, 
and thought herſeit intitied to treat 
with very liitle ceremony the tutor 
of her ſon. Ir j- certain that Addi- 
ſon. has left behind im no encou— 

agement for ambitions love. The 
year after, 17 17. he roſe to his high- 
eſt elevation, being made ſecret; ary 
of ſtate; but is repreſented as having 
proved unequa] to the duties of his 
place. Inthe houſe of commons he 
could not ſpeak, and therefore was 
uſeleſs to the delence of the covern- 
ment. In the office he could not 
iſſue an order without loſing his time 
in queſt of ſine expreſlions. At laſt, 
finding by experience his own inabi- 
lity for public buſinefs, he was forc— 
ed to ſolicit his diſmiſiion, with a 
penſion of 15col. a- year. Such was 
the account of thuſe who were in- 
clined to detract from his abilities; 


but by others his relinquiſhment was 


attributed to declining health, and 
the neceſiity of receſs and quiet. In 
his retirement he applied himſelf to 
a religious work, w hich he had be- 
gun long before; part of which, 
ſcarcely finiſhed, has been printed 
in his works. He intended alſo to 
have given an Engliſh paraphraſe 
of ſome of David's Plaims. But 
his ailments increaſed; and cut ſhort 
his deſigns. Having given direc- 
tions to Mr. Tickell for the publi- 
Cation of his works, and dedicated 
them on his death-bed to his friend 
Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, 
at Holland-houle. 

Johnſon, in delineating the 
chiracterot Addiſon, obſerves, with 
Tickell, that he employed wit on 
the nde of virtue and religion. He 
not only ade the proper uſe of wit 
himſelt, bur taught it to others; and 
from his time it has been generally 
ſubſervient to the cauſe of reaſon 
and truth. He diffipated the pre. 
judice that had long connected gaiety 
with vice, and cafineſs of manners 


with laxity of principles. He ref. 


tored virtue to its dignity, and 
taught innocence not to be aſhamed, 
This :s an elevation of literary cha. 
racter, „above all Greek, above all 


Roman fame.“ No greater fei:city 
can genius attain than that of having 
purified intellectual pleaſure, ſepa— 
rated mirth from 5 and wit 
from licentiouſneſs; ot having 
taught a — of writers to 
bring elegance and gaiety to the aid 
of goodneſs; and, to uſe expreſſions 
yet more awful, of having turned na. 
ny to regliteouſne/s, 
life and manners, he mutt be allowed 
to ſtand perhaps the firſt of the firtt 
rank. His hum: >ur, which, as Steele 
obſerves, is peculiar to h. mſelt, is io 
happily diffuſed as to give the grace 
of novelty to domeſtic icenes and dai. 
ly occurrences. He never **outſteps 
the modeſty of nature,” nor raiſes 
merriment or wonder by the violation 
cf truth. His figures neither di— 
vert by diſtortion, nor amiuze by ag- 
gravation. He copies life with to 
much fidelity, that he can be hardly 
ſaid to invent; yet his exhibitions 
have an air ſo much original, that it 
is difficult to ſuppoſe them not mere. 
ly the product of imagination. As 
a teacher of wiſdom he may be con- 
fidently followed, His religion has 
nothing in it enthuſiaſtic or ſuper. 
ſtitious; he appears neither weakly 
credulous nor wanton! y {ceptica]; 
his morality is neither dangerouſly 
lax nor impracticably rigid. All thc 
:nchantment of fancy and alt the co. 
gency of argument are employed to 
recommend to the reader his real in- 
tereſt, the care of pleafing the Au. 
thor of his being. Truth is ſhewn 
ſometimesas the phantom of a viſion, 
ſometimes appears halt veiled in an 
allegory ; ſoRetimes attracts regard 
in the robes of fancy, and ſometimes 
ſteps forth in the confidence of rea- 
ſon. She wears a thouſand dreſſes, 
and in all 1s pleaſing. 

In Tickell's edition of Mr. Addi. 
ſon's works there are ſcveral pieces 
hitherto unmentioned, viz. The 
Diſſertation on Medals; which, tho? 
not pnbliſhed till after his death, 
yer he had collected the materials, 
and began to put them in order, at 
Vienna, in 1702. A pamphlet, in. 
titled The preſent State of the War, 
and the neceſſity of an Augmenta. 
tion, conſidered. The late trial and 
conviction of Count Tariff, &c. &c. 

Addiſon':; 


As a deſcriber of 


a 


GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT. +16 


Addiſon's laſt ſurviving daughter 
dy the Counteſs of Warwick, born 
in 19183, juſt before his death, died 
n February 179979. This lady inhe- 
rited her father's memory, but none 
of the diſcriminating powers of his 
underſtanding; with the retentive 


faculties of jedediah Buxton, the 
was a perfect imbecile. She could 
go on in any part of her father's 
works, or repeat the whole, but was 
incapable of ſpeaking or writing an 
intelligible ſentence. 


GENERAT HISTORY or EGYPT.— Continued from p. 224. 


ENOYN obſerves, that Bochart 

muſt have been wholly unac— 
quainted with the antiquities of 
Egypt, when he aſſerted that the 
Hebrew was the eldeſt of nations. 
Abraham, who lived ſix hundred 
years before the Trojan war, on paſ— 
ſing into Egypt, found it a great and 
fouriſhing kingdom; and the Jews 


do not pretend to trace their origin, 


as à people, higher than Abraham. 
As to Buchurt's {ccond aftertion, that 
the Egyptians borrowed their arts 
and {ſciences from the Jews, it will 
be ſufficient to oblerve that, at the 
time of Abraham's viſit, the great 
pyramid was (ſtanding; this pyra- 
mid exhibits a correct meridian, the 
contrivance of an aſtronomer far ad- 
vanced in the ſcience; and the build. 
ing itſelf could not have been raiſed 
without a conſummate knowledge of 
mechanics. 

The facility with which the Egyp— 
tans raiſed thoſe immenſe obeliſks 
which formed avenues to their tem- 
ples, and which of courte lett little 
room tor the working of engines, 
brings to ſhame the complicated ma— 
chinery employed by Fontana in 
erecting the obe lik before the church 
of St. Peter at Rome. Even the 
Romans, notwithſtanding their boaſt— 
ed improvement in the arts, and de. 
{pairing to equal the Egyptian ar— 
chitects, thought it a fullicient ho— 
nour to borrow from that people the 
moſt ſplendid ornament of their ca- 
pital. When Octavius, afterwards 
Auguſtus Czfar, had reduced Egypt 
toa Roman province, he cauſed a 
pair of theſe obeliſks to be tranſ— 
ported to the imperial ciry; but 
thinking it impracticable to move a 
third, which is laid to have afforded 
employment to twenty thouſand 
men in the reign of Rameſes, he ſuf. 
jered it to remain without moleſta. 


tion, Conſtantius, however, effected 
what Auguſtus durſt not undertake, 
and actually ordered this ſtupendous 
monument to be carried to Rome. 
Theſe obeliſks formerly abounded 
in every part of Egypt: their ſhape 
was that of a quadrangular taper 
ſpire, terminating ina point, to ſerve 
as an ornament to ſome open ſquare, 
or to torm avenues to their temples, 
or a ſumptuous entrance to their 
cities. Their polition was perpen- 
dicular, and their decorations conſiſt. 
ed of ſuch inſcriptions and hierogly- 
phics as were commonly uſed by the 
Egyptians for the purpoſe of dil- 
playing the myſteries of their reli— 
gion. The pair of obeliſks now 
ſtanding at the entrance of Luxor, 
affords ag ample ſpecimen of this 
majeſtic decoration. 

Among the proofs of their high 
antiquity, great and early advances 
in the ſciences, particularly in a{.ro. 
nomy, are the molt decitive. The 
Egyptians Knew, at a very early pe- 


riod, that the ſun was fixed, a com- 


mon centre to the earth and planets, 
which moye round it. They gave 
the firſt hint of the {ublime idea of 
every ſtar being a ſun to a ſyſtem 
like our own. Nor did they ſtop 
ſhort of the inveſtigation of comets, 
which they held to be planets, mov- 
ing in orbits ſimilar, but eccentrical, 
to our ſyſtem, It is admitted that 
the Jews, on their coming out of 
Egypt, one thouſand five hundred 
years before our era, brought with 
them the Egyptian year of twelve 
lunar months, of thirty days each. 
A year of 360 days mult have pro— 
duced great confuſion in the ſucceſ- 
ſions of ſeaſons: accordingly, it is 
known that ſo early as the Trojan 
war, Egyptians had a year of 365 
days; this fell ſhort of true time 
only twenty-five days in a century, 
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corrected in the Julian calendar, by 
adding a day to every fourth year, 
called by us bifſextile or leap-year. 

Though the Egvptians gave to 
the vulgar year no more than 365 
days, yet they knew that the true 
year was ſix hours longer. This the 
prieſts explained in ſecret to Eu— 
doxus and Plato, but kept the nſe 
they made of it among the arcana of 
the college; this nſe conlifted in ad- 
ding the fourth of a day to every year, 
calling the firſt year the firſt quarrer, 
and ſo on to the fourth, which torm- 
ed the luſtrum of four years, borrow. 
ed from them by Eudoxus, according 
This ſecret 
Julius Cæſar learnt during his ſtay at 
Alexandria, and this led him to the 
reform of the Roman calendar. It 
is to the honour of ſcience to obſerve, 
that of all the events of Cæſar's lite, 
this bids the faireſt for immortality ; 
for, ſuch is the nature of the thing, 
that time itſelf muſt be loſt before 
this can be forgotten. 

Should it be aſked, why did not 
the prieſts apply their luſtrum to 
the yulgar calendar? it may be an- 
ſwered, that they were politicians as 
well as prieſts, and thought that, in 
both cafes, the vulgar were beſt go— 
verned, as certain fowl are beſt fat. 
ted, by being kept in the dark. By 
their excluſive knowledge of true 
time, they alone could predict with 
exactneſs the annual inundation of 
the Nile, the ſtages of its 1ncreate 
and retreat; they alone could nx the 
preciſe time for obſerving the reli. 
vious feaſts, moſt of which had their 
origin in the changes of the ſeaſons; 
en theſe two articles depended the 
natural and political exiſtence of an 
Egyptian. Hence it was, that the 
prieſts were ſo tenacious of the 
power this ſecret gave them over 
the people, that they obliged their 
kings, at their inauguration, to take 
an vath that they would never fut- 
fer the calendar to be altered, 
Hence the cunning of the prieit ſug— 
geſted a ſimilar policy tothe {Cience 
of the philoſopher. The vulgar 


year loling fix hours annually, or 
twenty-five days in a Century, it 
tollows that in 1455 years things 
muſt come right again, and the year 


for mer. 
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begin where it had done at the com. 
mencement of the period; of this 
the aſtronomer took a moſt ingeni. 
ous advantage, by converting the 
the period of 1465 years, thence 
Called a cycle, into a meaſurement of 
time to be applied to the prodigious 
age he a trihuted to the world, 

It has den demonſtrated by mo. 
dern auftrwac: ers, that the cycle was 
right in the 139th year of the Chriſ. 
tian era; conſequently, the preced. 
ing cycle muſt have begun with the 
b,gyptians 1456 years before, and 
been thence carried back to the mea. 
ſurement of an aſcending period of 
prodipious antiquity: but here the 
preſent aſtronomers interpoſe, and 
will not allow that the Egyptians 
carried theſe cycles higher: yet it is 
ſtrange, that a ſenſible people, who 
knew the value of time, . ſhould 
throw it away in forming a period 
of which they meant not to make 
uſe more than twice or thrice. But 
tince the recent diſcovery made by 
Denon of the advanced ſtate of thei; 
aſtronomy, excmplitied in their zo. 
dige and planiſphere, ſtill extant in 
the great temple at Tentyra, it 
ſeems that they were. entitled to 
much more intelligence and enlight. 
ened knowledge than modern writers 
have been willing to allow them. 
And after the departure of Denon, 
we are informed, that General Del. 
ſaix found another zodiac, ſculptur. 
ed on a periſtyle at Elneh, apparent- 
ly of much higher antiquity than the 
We learn alſo from a me- 
moir tranſmitted by C. Corabceutf, 
French engineer in Egypt, that the 
zodiac found at Eſneh is in twenty- 
hve degrees, and that at Tentyra, 
the preſent Dendera, in twenty-ſix 
degrees, north latitude: and RI. 
Burckhardt, having examined the 
drawing made by Denon, of the zo. 
djac of Tentyra, found that the ſol- 
ſtice had advanced ſixty degrees fur. 
ther than the place where it now 1s; 
which ſuppoſes an antiquity of four 
thouſand years. 

With aſtronomy, the fine arts ſeem 
to have kept pace in Egypt. Cer- 
tain it is, that the Egyptians engrav- 
ed the puctre dure, or gems, two thou. 
ſand years before our era; 1 
11115 
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this we are wholly indebted for the 
correct figures and portraits, which 
have been tranſmitted to us trom 
thoſe early times. What ages muſt 
have preceded their arrival at this 
point in an art of fo great difiiculry! 
In like manner, the moſt diftcuit 
operations in mechanics muſt have 
taken place in the building of their 
vaſt temples and pyramids, and the 
erection of their ſtupendous obel: ks, 

The Egyptians excelled in works 
of glafs, caſt large plates, but ſtopt 
ſhort of the mirror: they cuſt ſtatues 
of coloured glaſs, and counterfeited 
the murine vaſes; but it is now un- 
known what thoſe vaſes were; 
though they are fuppoſed to be of 
the nature of the onyx. They de- 
I:ghted in ſimple and contraited co— 
tours; for they had no Knowledge 
ot mixed tints; according!y, we ne- 
ver hear among it the ancients of an 
F gyptian painter, though Plato at. 
ſures us that they cultivaicd the 
art, as far as related to architectnre, 
ten thouſand years before his time. 
The ſtatuaries of Egypt were con- 
nned by the prieſts to certain forms 
and modes of reprefentativa: hence 
Plato obſerves, that they were, in 
his time, juſt where they were at 
their firſt ſetting out, except as to 
greater Correctneſs and beauty in 
the ſtile of finiſhing. 

It is ſuggeſted by Ariſtotle, that 
the agriculture of Egypt being eaſy, 
and of little labour, and the conle- 
quent idleneſs of the peopie being 
thought hurtful to their health and 
morals, they were conſtantly em- 
ployed in ſome great work, Thus 
the policy of the rulers became the 
Paſſion of the people; and a matter- 
ſtroke in government. It is certain 
that the Egyptians had little ein- 
ployment in navigation and com- 
merce; what they wanted trom 
other countries was brought to them. 
It is very remarkable, that they nei- 
ther coined, nor made uſe of money, 
till ſome time after the Perlian inva- 
ſion. Yet Monteſquieu makes this 
the teſt of civilization. 

The moſt prominent feature of 
the progreſs of the arts in ancient 
Egypt, was the perfection and mug 
nificence of their architecture, Bor- 


rowing nothing from the ſtile of 
other vations, they have added no 
foreign ornament, no fuperfiuity of 
materials, Order and ſimplicity are 
the principles which they have fol. 
lowed, and they hive carried them 
to ſublimity. At this point they 
have ſtopped, and hav? attached o 
much importance to prejerving the 
nay of dean, that though they 
have loaded the walls of their edi- 
fices with bas-reliefs, inſcriptions, 
and hiſtorical and ſcientific repre- 
lentations, yet none of theſe rich ad- 
ditions interſects a ſingle line of the 
general plan, all of which 1s religi— 
ouſly preſerved unbroken: the ſump— 
tous and rich decorations which 
appear to the eve when clole to the 
building, all vaniſh at a ſhort dil. 
tince, and leave full to view the 
grand elements of architectural com- 
pofition, which are dietated by found 
reaſon, It ſeldom rains in this cli- 
mate; all that is wanted, therefore, 
is a Covering of plat-bands to give 
hade; but beyond this, neither roof 
nor pediment is added; the plain 
tortification ſlope is the principle of 
ſulidity; they have therefore adopt- 
ed this form for every main fup- 
porter, doubtlets with the idea that 
itability is the firſt impreſſion that 
architecture thould give, and is an 
efſential conſtituent of this art. 
With theſe people, the idea of the 
Immortality of the deity 1s preſented 
by the eternity of his temple; theſe 
ernaments, which are always ration, 
always conliſtent, always ſigmiicant, 
demonftrate a ſteadineſs of principle, 
a taſte founded upon truth, and a 
deep train of reaſoning; and it we 
even had nota full conviction of the 
eminent height to which they had 
attained in the abſtraft ſciences, 
their architecture alone, in the ſtate 
in which we now tind it, would give 
the obſerver of the prefent day a 
high opinion of the antiquity of this 
nation, of its intellectual reſources, 
and the impreſſive gravity of its 
character. 

„ deſpair, (ſays Denon, ) of be- 


ing able to expreſs half what I fel: 
on ſtanding under the rich portico of 
the maſſive temple of Tentyra. 
felt that I was in the ſanStuary od 
the 
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the arts and ſciences, How many 
periods preſented themſelves to my 
imagination at the fight of ſuch an 
edifice! how many ages of creative 
Ingenuity were requiſite to bring a 
nation to ſuch a degree of perfection 
and ſublimity in the arts! and how 
many more of oblivion to cauſe 
theſe mighty productions to be for. 
gotten, and to bring back the hu- 
man race to the ſtate of nature in 
which I now found them on this ve- 
ry ſpot! Never was there a place 
which concentered in a narrower 
compaſs the well-marked memorial 
of a progreſſive lapſe of ages. What 
unceaſing power, what riches, what 
abundance, what ſuperfluity, of 
means, muſt a government polileſs, 


which could erect ſuch an edifice, 


and find within itſelf artiſts capable 
of conceiving and exccuting the 
deſign, of decorating and enriching 
it with every thing that ſpeaks to 
the eye and the underſtanding! A 
conſtant ſubject of aſtoniſhment is 
aftorded by the equality of care ob- 
ſervable in all the parts of ſo vaſt a 
whole, by that minute exactneſs of 
execution, and that perfect finiih, 
the fruits of an obſtinacy and an in- 
flexible perſeverance which charac - 
teriſes a monaſtic ſpirit, whole Zeal 
neither periſhes nur even cools, and 
whoſe pride is not individual but 
corporate. Probably the artiſts them. 
ſelves were a conſtituent part of the 
colleges of prieſts; for it is ſcarcely 
to be ſuppoled that theſe would have 
allowed the arts, that elevate and 
adorn the human mind, to be eu- 
truſted to any caſt but their own. 

« Theſe monuments, which im- 


print on the mind the reſpect due to 


the ſanttuary of the Divinity, were 
certainly the open volumes, in which 
ſeience was tirft unfolded, morality 
dictated, and the uſctul arts promul— 
gated; everything ſpoke, evexy object 
was animated with the ſame mind. 
The opening of the doors, the angles, 
the moſt private receſs, ſtill preſent- 
ed a leſſon, a precept of admirable 
harmony; and the richeſt ornament 
on the graveſt feature of the archi— 
tecture, revealed, unde: living 
images, the abſtract truths of aſtro. 
nomy. Painting added a further 


charm to ſculpture and architecturs, 
and produced at the ſame time an a- 
greeable richneſs, which did not in- 
jure either the general ſimplicity or 
the gravity of the whole. To all 
appearance, painting, in Egypt, was 
only an auxiliary ornament, and not 
a particular art: the ſculpture was 
einblematical, as well as architec. 
tural, Architecture, therefore, was 
the great art, or that which was dic. 
tated by utility, and we may trom 
this circumſtance alone infer the 
priority, or at leaſt the ſuperior ex- 
cellence, of the Egyptian over the 
Indian art; fince the former, bor. 
rowing from the latter, has become 
the baſis of all that is the ſubject ot 
admiration in modern art, and of what 
we have conſidered as excluſively 
belonging to architecture, the three 
Greek orders, the Doric, lonic, and 
Corinthian, Ve ſhould, therefore, 
be cautious of entertaining the falſe 
idea, which is ſo prevalent, that the 
Egyptian architecture is the infancy 
of this art, ſince it is in fact the com- 
plete type. Yet it is wonderful that 
a knowledge of this advanced ſtate 
of the arts in Egypt, ſhould have 
lain dormant for {0 many ages, and 
that the diſcovery of it ſhould have 
been left to dignity or mark the com. 

pletion of the eighteen century. 
was particularly ſtruck with 
the beauty of the entrance to the ſanc- 
tuary of thetemple of Tentyra, which 
is a moſt magnificentfragmentof Egyp- 
tian architecture. In viewing ſuch. 
variety of form, uniting ſuch richnefs 
of ornament with elegance of out- 
line, one may well be ſurpriſed that 
the world has allowed the Greeks, 
on their own aflertion, the merit of 
having been the inventors of archt- 
tecture, and that all the truths oi 
this art are to be (ought for in the 
rules of the three Grecian orders, 
Might we not ſuppole that it ſome 
hiſtory, like that of the urn of the 
prieſteſs of Corinth, were attached 
to each of theſe capitals, they 
wauld each have acquired equal ce- 
lebrity ; or rather we may affert, that 
they require no adventitious reputa- 
tion to Claim the adnuration of all 
lovers of the fine arts, as beautiful 
productions of human ſkill, The 
Egyptians, 
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Rgyptians, we ſee, have copied ſim- 
ple nature, ſuch as it appeared in 
their own country; this the Greeks 
have borrowed from them, and have 
added to it nothing but fable. Here, 
the calyx of a lower, fupported by 
its ſtem, has furniſhed the form of 
the column, its baſe, and its capital; 
the lotus has «fforded the firſt mo- 
del, and this plant was expreſſive of 
the inundation, the emblem ot the 
entrance of the Nile into the canals, 
the greateſt bounty which nature 
can beſtow on the Egyptians; they 
have therefore introduced this plant 
into the decoration of their temples, 
as a homage of gratitude to Iſis, 
who preſided over this bounteous 
gift: as goddeſs of the earth, they 
have alſo dedicated to her the other 
productions of the ſoil, the reed, 
the palm, vine, &c. I alſo diſco. 
vered at Tentyra, the repreſentations 
of the periſtyles of temples in cary- 
atides, which are executed in paint— 
ing at the baths of Titus, and have 
been copied by Raphael, and which 
we conſtantly ape in our rooms, with. 
out once ſuſpecting that the Egyp- 
tians were the people who attorded 
us the firſt models of them.” 

A longer ſeries of years might, 
perhaps, bave brought the Egyptian 
architecture to a higher degree of 
perfection in ſome particulars; but 
each fabric appears to have been ſo 
equally finiſhed in all its parts, that 
they ſeem all to have been executed 
by the ſame hand; no one portion 
is better or worſe than any other; 
there appears neither negligence nor 
the bold ſtrokes of a more exalted 
genius; uniformity and harmony 
prevail throughout. The art of 
icalpture, here made ſubſervient and 
attached to that of architecture, ap- 
peurs, indeed, to have been circum- 
ſcribed in principle, in method, and 
in {tile of execution; a ſingle figure 
expretles nothing, when taken out of 
its exact ſtation in the groupin which 
it is a part; the (ſculptor mult have 
had his deſigu chalked out for him, 
and could not introduce any devia- 
tion which might alter the true mean- 
ing that it was intended to convey, 
The perfection given by the Egyp- 
tians to the repreſentations of their 

Vor. XII. Nv. 174. 


29 
animals, proves that they were not 
without an idea of that bold ſtyle 
which expreſſes much character in, 
a few lines, and their execution 
tended to the grave, and to ideal per- 
fection. 

As to the character of the human 
figure, ſince they borrowed nothing 
from other nations, they could only 
copy from their own, which is ra. 
ther delicate than fine. The female 
forms, however, reſemble the figure 
of their handſomelt women of the 
preſent day, round and voluptuous, 
a ſmall noſe, the eyes long, half (hut, 
and turned up at the outer angle, 
like thoſe of all perſons vw hoſe ſight 
is habitually fatigued by the burn— 
ing heat of the ſun, or the dazzling 
white of ſnow; the cheeks round 
and rather thick, the lips pouting, 
the mouth large, but cheertul and 
ſmiling; in ſhort, the African cha- 
racter is conſpicuous, of which the 
negro is the caricature or exaggerat- 
ed picture, and perhaps the original 
type. Volney, however, was ex- 
tremely incorrect in calling the an- 
cient Egyptians negrors, This ſug. 
geltion aroſe from the following paſ- 
ſage in Herodotus : “believe (ſays 
Herodotus) the Colchi to be a co. 
lony of Egyptians; becauſe, like 
them, they have a black ſkin, and 
curled hair: which M. Volney choſe 
to tranſlate or rather torture into 


Frizzled hair; and adds, That the 


ancient Egyptians were therefore 
real negrocs.” The beſt anſwer to 
this comment, will be another from 
Herodotus, by which the degihlve 
article of Vrizzled hair is quite done 
away. The prieits of other na- 
tions have long hair, thoſe of Egypt 
are cloſe ſhaved: in mourning for 
near relations, all other people cut 
their hair ſhort; but the Egyptians, 
mourning for the dead, ſuffer the 
hair of the head and chin to grow 
long;*” which, from the nature of 
the thing, could not take place on 
the woolly head or chin of a negro. 

It has been admitted that the 
Egyptians were of a dark olive com- 
plexion; Herodotus is deciſive on 


the point. But it is probable that the 
negro was not known to the Greeks 
ſo early as the age of this hiſtorian, 
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Certain it is, that the ancients do not 


appear to have entertained the leaſt 


diſlike to a black complexion; nor 
ſhould we, after the firſt ſurpriſe, 
did we not connect with it the image, 
and with that the character, of the 
negro. There are throughout Alia 
numerous tribes of dark olive-co. 
loured people, but with European 
features, and abundant hair, From 
among thoſe tribes muſt have come 
that fable beauty, who thus aſſerts 
Her pretenſions, in the Song of Songs: 
4% Jam black, but comely, O ye 
daughters of Jeruſalem!” 

« Amid theſe reſearches, {ſays 
Denon, ) I diſcovered a rule or canon 
of proportions traced upon a human 
figure, with red-chalk, and after. 
wards covered by a thin ſtucco, a 
method adopted by the Egyptians 


to give a finer finiſh to their bas-re- 


hiefs, and render their architectural 
paintings indeſtructible. I made an 
outline drawing of the bas, relief and 
the lines by which the figure was 
divided into proportions : hence we 
may infer the principles which they 
had adopted, their mode of apply- 
ing them, and, in ſhort, that method 
of proceeding, which, to the advan- 
tage of preventing at once all errors, 
all unharmonious combinations, and 
ignoble proportions, unites that of 
attaining the conſtant equality ob. 
fervable in their works; an equality, 
which, if it is detrimental to the 
fallies of genius and the expreflion 
of delicate ſentiment, tends at leaſt 
to the perfection of uniformity, con- 
verts drawing into a mechanical art, 
and reduces ſculpture to an accef- 
fary proper for the decoration and 
enriching of architecture, to a me- 
thod of expreſiing ideas, in thort, 
to writing, It 15 worthy of remark, 
that, according to the Egyptian ca— 
non, the human figure was divided 
into twenty-two parts and a half, of 
which the head took up two and 
two-thirds,orthe eighth of the whole, 
correſponding in this reſpect with 
the heroic ſtile among the Greeks, 

«© The hieroglyphics, adopted as 
ornaments in their architecture, are 
executed in three different ſtiles, are 
alſo of three ſpecies, and may take 
their date from as many diſtinét pe. 


riods. From the examination of the 
different edifices which now remain, 
it would ſeem that the moſt ancient 
ot theſe characters are only {imple 
outlines cut in without relief, and 
very deep; the next in age, and 
which produce the leaſt eftect, ure 
ſimply in a very ſhallow relief; and 
the third, which ſeem to belong to 
a more improved age, and are exc. 
cuted at Tentyra more perfectly 
than in any other part of Egypt, arc 
in relief below the level of the out- 
line. By the fide of the figures 
which eompoſe theſe tabular pieces 
of ſculpture, there are ſmall hiero— 
glophies, which appear to be only 
the explanation of the ſubjects at 
large, and in which the forms are 
much ſimplified, fo as to give a more 
rapid mode of inſcription, or a kind 
of ſhort-hand, if we may apply the 
term to ſculpture. A fourth kind 
of tiervglyphics, devoted fimply to 
ornament, is termed the erebe/que. 
It was adopted by the Greeks, and 
in the age of Auguſtus was intro. 
duced among the Romans; and in 
the fifteenth century during the reſ- 
toration of the arts, it was tranſmit- 
ted by them to us as a fantaſtic de- 
coration, the peculiar taſte of which 
formed all its merit, Among the 
Egyptians, who employed theſe or- 
naments with equal taſte, every ob- 
ject had a meaning or a moral, and 
at the ſame time tormed the decora- 
tion of the friezes, the cornices, and 
the ſur. baſements, of their architec - 
ture. In ſhort, the Egyptian artiſts 
perfectly underſtood that magic of 
art which works on the ſoul through 
the medium of the ſenſes, that gra- 
dual difplay of magnificence, that 
increaſe of intereſt ariſing from the 
myſterious impreſſion produced by 
faint and broken light, that Kind 
of dramatic progreſſion which occa- 
ons the keeneſt ſenſations, and pro- 
moted the myſterious empire of re- 
ligion in their temples, the empire 
which, with them, was omniporent, 
And can we ftill prefume to call ths 
the fancy of art, when nothing 
greater has been produced in its M- 
turity 9" 
In refle&ing on the object of the 
conſtruction of their pyramids, fo 
| ſtupendous, 
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tupendous, fo coloſſal, in compa- 
riſon of all other works of architec. 
ture, the gigantic pride which gave 
them birth appears more enormous 
even than their actual dimeniions; 
and one hardly knows which 1s the 
moſt aſtoniſhing, the madneſs of ty- 
rannical oppreſlion which could di- 
rect the undertaking, or the ſervility 
of obedience in the people who fub. 
mitted to the labour; and in which, 
perhaps, we might perceive a 
glimpſe of that kind of oppreſſion 
which thelſraclites ſuffered in Egypt. 
In ſhort, the molt favourable view, 
for the honour of human nature, in 
which theſe monuments can be con. 
ſidered, is, that man was thereby am- 
bitious of rivalling nature in immen- 
ſity and in eternity, and not without 
ſuccels, ſince the mountains conti— 
guous to theſe edifices are leſs high, 
and ſtill leſs exempted from the ra- 
vages of time, than this work of hu- 
man hands. In proof of the inde- 
ſtructibility of their fabric, we need 
only contemplate the following an- 
£cdote, related in Dr. White's tranl- 
lation of Abdollatiph : „When Al- 
Nalec Al-Aziz Othman Ben Joſeph 
{ucceeded his father in the govern- 
raent of Egypt, his fooliſh favourites 
perſuaded him to pull down theſe 
pyramids, beginning with the third, 
which is built with red granite. 
Having therefore collected great 
numbers of engineers, maſons, and 
labourers, and having convoked the 
grandees of the empire, he iflued 
his orders to them to demoliſh that 
pyramid, and commiſhoned them to 
fuperintead the performance. They 
immediately pitched their tents on 
the ſpot, collected artiſices and work- 
men from all parts, and maintained 
them at an enormous expence. Here 
they continued for eight months, 
with horſe and foot; pulling down, 
in the ſpace of a whole day, after the 
molt painful efforts and the utmoſt 
difficulty, one ſtone only, or two at 
the fartheit, The labourers from 
above forced downwards every ſtone 


with wedges, levers, and iron-crows; 
while thoſe below pulled it with ca- 


bles and ropes: whea it fell, ſo vio- 
lent was its fall, that the noiſe was 
heard at a ſurpriſing diſtance, .the 


a5 
mountains trembled, and the earth 
ſhook; and the ſtone was buried in 
the ſand, whence they at length ex- 
tracted it with additional labour and 
fatigue, They then applied their 
weuges to it in crevices made for 
that purpoſe, broke it in pieces, and 
conveyed theſe pieces on Carriages 
to the farther end of the mountain 
which was at no great diitance. 
Having thus ſpent much time to 
little purpoſe, their reſources failed 
them, their difficulties increaſed, and 
they were finally obliged to delift, 
filled with dejection, contuſion, and 
deſpair. They were unable to ob- 
tain their wiſhes and the end pro- 
poſed; and all that they accom. 
pliſhed was to deface the pyramid, 
and betray the weakneſs and impe- 
tence of their efforts. This eveat 
happened in the year of Chriſt 593. 
However, if any one ſhould behold 
the ſtones that have been taken down, 
he would think that the pyramid 
mult have been entirely deltroyed ; 
but let him take a view of the py- 
ramid itſelf, and he will ſcarcely be. 
lieve that it has been at all injured : 
for a ſmall part only of one of its 
ſides is demoliſhed. Perceiving the 
prodigious toil which they under. 
went in pulling down every ſingle 
ſtone, I aſked the ſuperintendant 
of the maſons, whether, it offered a 
thouſand pieces of gold, on condi. 
tion that they ſhould replace any one 
ſtone in its proper and original poſi. 
tion, they would be able to effect it; 
he anſwered me, ſwearing by the 
living God, that, though they were 
offered double that ſum, the thing 
would be impoſſible,” 

Obelitks and ſphinxes, as well as 
pyramids, were among their coloſſal 
works, and which alike demand our 
admiration and aſtoniſhment at the 
preſent day, It is alfo remarkable 
that theſe gigantic embelliſhments 
in architecture have been erected in 
no other part of the world beſides 
Egypt, except thoſe which have 
been copied from, or brought out of, 
that country. The ſphinx, Which 
ſtands near the pyramids of Gizeh, 


is undoubtedly a very great aichi. 


tectural curioſity, and upon the 
whole is very gracefu; ; the exprel.. 
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fion of the head is mild and tranquil; 
the character is African; but the 
mouth, the lips of Which are thick, 
has a correctneſs of execution truly 
admirable; it ſeems real hte. Art 
muſt have been at a high pitch when 
this monument was executed; for, 
if the head wants what is called de, 
that is to ſay, the ſtraight and bold 
lines which give expreſſion to the fi- 
gures under which the Greeks have 
deſigned their deities, yet ſufficient 
juitice has been rendered to the fine 
ſimplicity and character of nature 
which is diſplayed in this figure. 
Among the Egyptians the ſphinx 
was the ſymbol of religion, by rea- 
ſon of the obſcurity of its myſteries; 
and on the ſame account the Romans 
afterwards placed a ſphinx in the 
pronaos or porch of their temples. 
Sphinxes were uſed by the Egyp- 
tians, as a ſymbol of the water's ril- 
ing in the Nile: with this view, as 
it had the head of a woman and bo- 
dy of a lion, it ſignified that the 
Nile began to ſwell in the months 
of July and Auguſt, when the fun 
paſſes through the ſigns of Leo and 
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Virgo. The coloſſal ſphinx, tear 
the pyramids, according to TJheve— 
not, is twenty-ſix feet high, and fit. 
teen feet from the ear to the chin: 
but Pliny aſſures us that the head 
was no leſs than 102 feet in cir. 
cumference, and fixty.two feet high 
from the belly, and that the body 
was 143 teet long, and was thought 
to be the ſepulchre of king Amats. 
The French, however, Gdelirous of 
aſcertaining whether this ſtatement 
of Pliny's were true, and very indul- 
triouſly clearing away the rubbiſh 
all around it, could find nothing but 
ſolid unſhapen rock; from which 
they concluded that it never had a 
body. The learned Dr. Bryant ob- 
ſerves, „ that this ſphinx ſeems. to 
have been originally a vaſt rock of 
different ſtrata; which, from a ſhape. 
leſs maſs, the Egyptians faſhioned 
into an object of beauty and vene.. 
ration. The Egyptians uſed this 
figure in their buildings; from them 
the Grecks derived it, and after. 
wards improved it into an ornamen; 
uſed in modern architecture.” 
LZ be contenucd. ] 
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Tre TxIAaLl.—( Concluded from p. 229. 


E ſhall now explain the origin 

of the wonders which Sir 

Louis d'Eichenlohe had feen. That 
part of the caitle of Hardenburg 
was built in the earlieſt age of chi— 
valry. Such was the conitruction 
of the corridors, that a found ut- 
' tered, however low, at one end of 
any of them, might be heard thro? 
it even to the other, Wax-lights 
had been conveyed into the place 
between the time of the contrivance 
of the plan and its execution: the 
reſt of the illumination was effected 
by phoſphorus. Gertrude acted as 
the repreſentative of the great grand- 
mother of Emma. Emma's own 
form was exhibited by herfelf in per. 
ſon. The two ladies entered the 


ſubterraneous apartments by a back- 
door unknown to the knight. Some 
of Emma's female attendants exe. 
cuted the muſic, and produced the 
flaſhes of lightning. The monk, 
with a bowl rolled pver a hollow 


plank, gave the thunder, When 
Louis retired, Emma and Gertrude 
went alſo away, as quickly as pol. 
ſible, by the fame ſecret door at 
which they had entered. They im- 
mediately took their carriage, aud 
hence were able to reach the cattle 
as ſoon as he. 

To explain the reſpective feelings 
of Louis and Emma after thoſe inci. 
dents would be leſs eaſy. 

The words uttered with ſo much 
emotion by Louis, “Let the fate tc 
mine; but ſpare my Emma!” had 
inexpreſſibly affected Emma's heart. 
She had difficulty to refrain from 
ſtarting up from the coffin, and 
throwing herſelf into her lover's 
arms. Nothing could have withheld 
her, but the hope of a triumph yet 
more complete. Throughout the 
remainder of the evening, ſhe enjoy- 
ed the gayeſt flow of ſpirits; and had 
ſhe happened to lee the knight again, 
ſhe would undoubtedly have oy; 
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ed tlie ſecret to him: for ſhe thought 
it now quite certain, that he would 
exhauſt the potion from the cup. 

Louis, on the other hand, threw 
himſelf on his bed in a ſtate of un- 
utterable anguiſh of mind. During 
the night, his ſufferings were terr1- 
ble. The fatal words ſeemed as if 
he (till beheld the characters of flame 
in which they were written. When he 
thought of Emma's death, he vowed 
to drink the beverage. Again, his 
own life would appear dearer to him 
than ever, and the love of lite would 
ſuppreſs in his heart every other ex- 
alted ſentiment. Toward morning 
he fell into an unquiet fleep, which, 
inſtead of tranquitlizing his imagina— 
tion, bewildered, inflamed, and dil- 
tracted, it a great deal more, 

In the morning, his frit care was 
to repair to the cloſet, where he had 
been directed to find the cup of 
death. It (ſtood on an altar, and was 
filled with an unknown liquor, which 
{cemed to be of a ſpirituous nature, 
He ſhuddered at the tight; yet took 
it up and put it to his lips, Emma 
was preſent. Her heart beat violently, 
and was agitated with an anxiety the 
120oft delightful, when from behind 
a Curtain, which concealed her from 
his fight, ſhe ſaw the knight's agi- 
tation and the movement of his hand, 
to do what he deemed the laſt fatal 
act, But with a trembling hand 
he replaced the cup upon the altar, 
and ruſhed out ot the room, Poor 
Emma! thy arms, already expanded 
to preſs thy lover to thy heart, now 
dropped langyidly down, as thou 
{iweit him flee, leaving the cup un- 
exhauſted, A thouſand varying 
thoughts crowded into her mind, 
Hope and fear alternately aroſe, She 
blamed her own capricious Curioſity. 
At length, in the agitation of her 
ſpirits, the was aftected with a head- 


ach, and was about to retire to 
relt, At that moment, Louis came 
in, When he heard Emma com- 


plain, a death-like paleneſs over. 
ſpread his countenance, Her father 
ipoke with ſome pleaſantry of her 
head-ach. «4 No! ſhe is ill, very 
11!” cried Sir Louis, earneſtly : 
** Alas!” added he, in a low voice, 
without hope of recovery,” He 
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went out, with the looks and man- 
ner of one utterly in deſpair, 

« Without hope of recovery!“ 
repeated Emma, who had overheard 
his laſt words with the bitterneſs of 
diſappointment. Art this moment, 
ſhe found herſelf really ſo ill, that 
ſhe was obliged to go to bed. 

Louis, in the mean time, wandered 
wildly from place to place, in a ſtate 
of diſtraction and deſpair. He went 
into the garden, but before he had 
walked twenty paces, turned haſtily 
back. He then retired to his own 
apartment, threw himſelf firſt on one 
ſeat, then on another, then haſtened 
away to the apartments in which the 
company ulually aſſembled. He 
there began to talk to ſome perſon ; 
but broke his diſcourſe ſuddenly off 
in the middle, then fixed his eye on 
another perſon, as if about to ſpeak, 
yet continued ſilent; then leaning 
his head on the ſhoulder of a third, 
exclaimed, ** O God! have mercy 
on me!” When he went into the 
cloſet, where ſtood the fatal cup, he 
gazed with looks of diſtraction on 
the cup, wrung his hands in deſpair; 
detperately ſeized the cup; but, as 
he had juſt brought it to his lips, a- 
gain dropped it on the ground, 

He thus paſſed two days in all the . 
agonies of a parricide, He became 
every hour more diſtractedly wretch- 
ed. He aſked of every perſon, and 
almoſt every minute, “* how was 
Emma?” and turned away with in— 
dignation when told that ſhe was 
bur {lightly indiſpoſed. 

The dreaded Sunday came. He 
went down from his own apartment; 
but dared not to enter that of Emma. 
He walked backward and forward in 
the corridor which led to it; liſtening 
from time to time with eager atten- 
tion. The door was at laſt opened, 
and Gertrude appeared, 

«© Dear Gertrude! is ſhe ſtill 
alive?” „Thank God!” anſwered 
Gertrude, © her life is in no danger, 
Yet ſhe is worſe than when you re- 
tired laſt night.“ Worſe!” cried 
he—He then ran once more to the 
cloſet. He gazed for ſome moments 
on the fatal cup. Ina fit of deſpair, 
he ſtruck his hands with violence on 
his forehead, avd ran out, Meeting 
Gertrude 
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Gertrude as he paſſed; ** She dies, 
ſhe dies, cried he, and I am her 
murderer.“ 

He ruſhed down the ſtairs; took 
his horſe; rode impatiently out of 
the court; and gallopped away with 
an impetuolity that attoniſhed and 
terrified all who beheld him. 

Toward evening he returned: and, 
in a tremulous voice, aſked the firſt 
perſon whom he met, „Is Emma 
dead?” He was quite enraged when 
the man coldly anſwered, „I did 
not know that the was ill.“ 

He. entered the caftie; and ſaw 
Emma ſtanding in the ſaloon, but 
pale, and with a caſt of melancholy 
in her countenance. The fatal cup 
was not now in the cloſet, Louis 
paſſed the evening in ſuſpence be. 
tween hope and fear. But when the 
caſtle clock ſounded the midnight 
hour, his joy roſe to an extravagance 
equal to that of his former diſtreſs. 
Emma's coldneſs, and the ironical 

oliteneſs with which ſhe treated 
Kim, though ſtrikingly viſible to e- 
very perſon elſe, did not fix his no. 
tice, He returned to reſt, and en- 
joyed a refreſhing fleep, with plea- 
ſing dreams. But fleep viſited not 
the bright eyes of Emma. She pas- 
ed a reſtleſs night, amid the anxie- 
ties of fruftrated hope, offended 
pride, love and hate, griet and re- 
ſentment. Next morning ſhe looked 
fo ill, that it might have ſeemed as 
if there had been actually truth in 
the prophecy. 

Louis approached her with thetri- 
umphant air of happy contented 
love. He now, for the firſt time, 
perceived her coldneſs and diſdain. 
He complained, intreated, became 
firſt. piqued, and at laſt ſeriouſly an- 
gry, ſtill fluttering about her, con- 
ſtant as her ſhadow. He tried all, to 
regain her favour; but, in vain. 
There were, indeed, moments, when 
ſhe ſeemed to treat him with an air 
of friendlineſs: but he no . looner 
mentioned love, than her eyes be- 
came dark, and her brow clouded. 
vir. Louis ſtrove for ſeveral days, 
but without ſucceſs, to diſcover the 
reaſon of this ſtrange alteration in 
her conduct. 


About this time, Sir George 
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Wallſdorff come into that neigh. 
bourhood. He ſoon drew the notice 
of all the young ladies. In the em. 
peror's court, where he ſpent much 


of his time, he had acquired a po. 


liſn and elegance in his manners, by 
whict» he was diſtinguiſhed above 
moſt other young men of the ſame 
rank. He ſaw the lovely Emma; and 
from that hour became one of her 
admirers. But he was not more ſuc. 
ceſsful than his rivals, in overcom-. 
ing that coldneſs which had been, 
ſince the time of her indiſpoſition, a 
diſtinguiſhing feature in her cha- 
racter. 

Yet ſhe, in ſecret, paid dear for 
her affected coldneſs, and for the va, 
nity of having fancied herſelf dearer 
even than lite, to her lover. Her 
heart ſtill cheriſhed a ſecret tender. 
neſs for Louis, which mingliog with 
her ſpite againſt him, ſeverely pu. 
niſhed herſelf for the ſufferings which 
ſhe inflicted on him. In ſolitude, 
ſhe frequently ſhed ſuch tears as 
rarely fall from the eyes of a young 
beauty. True love ſhe jndged to be, 
with many others, a dream, and ſeat. 
ed in her heart, only to render her 
unhappy. She rejected all thoſe 
ſweet illuſions with which this ſen. 
timent is made to embelliſh life, She 
called tendernefs and paſſion to an 
account betore the tribune of reaſon. 
She ſtrove to ſuppreſs in her breaſt 
that voice, which, for the ſake of the 
felicity ot the human life, ſhould 
alone have the power to decide in 
affairs of love. 

She thus became every day more 
reſerved and in communicative. She 
walked in the moſt ſolitary places, 
and ſtrove to eſcape from every eye. 
Louis ſtill followed, to complain of 
her coldneſs; but ſhe denied all pity 
to his complaints, 

Wallſdorf alſo attended her walks, 
and endeavoured to find her alone, 
that he might explain to her the 
cauſe of his love, and, if poſſible, 
win her heart. In vain. She for. 
bade him not to love her; but for- 
bade that he ſhould intrude upon 
her retirement with the tale of his 
love. | 

In one of theſe ſolitary walks, 
Emma wandered on the banks of the 

hine, 
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Rhine. 1 ; ö 
and the noiſe of the river, diverted 


Thewildneſs of the ſcene, 


her imagination. She ſat herſelf 
down on the cliff of a rock, and 
gazed on the foaming and eddying 
waters as they paſſed. Attempr- 
ing to approach ſtill nearer, ſhe put 
her foot on a ſtone which happened to 
be looſe; it gave way, and the was 
plunged into the river, 

She ſcreamed aloud; but was hur- 
ried down the ſtream, Within a 
few moments ſhe felt herſelf to be 
ſeized, detained, raiſed to the fur- 
face of the water. For ſome minutes 
her deliverer and herſelf ſtruggled 
hard with death, His cries drew 
others to the ſpot. They obtained 
aſſiſtance, and were broughg to the 
bank alive. 

« God be praiſed!” cried her pre- 
ſerver, who ſtill held her in his arms. 
She revived; and perceived it to be 
Sir George Wallſdortt, to whom {he 
owed her life. | | 

He attended her to the caſtle, She 
turned her eyes from time to time up- 
on him, with looks of grateful emo— 
t on, She herſelf miſtook for love, the 
gratitude which ſwelled her heart, 
She fancied that in him the had 
found a man who loved her more 
than his life, 

Their converſation, as they re- 
turned to the caſtle, turned upon the 
circumſtances of Emma's danger 
and eſcape. “ How could you, fir,” 
{aid the, “throw yourſelf after me 
into the ſtream? how could you 
fo eagerly riſk your own life, to {ave 
mine?“ — “ Without you, lovely 
Enima, how ſhould 1 have lived?” 
replied Wallſdorff, tenderly preſſing 
her hand. She would have anſwer. 
ed, and would have told her lover, 
that he was alſo dear to her: but, at 
that moment, ſhe felt her heart «© 
breathe a ſigh of regret, that it had 
not been Louis that faved her life. 

A flight fever, the conſequence of 
the accident, confined Emma, for 
ſome days, to her bed. Having, 


then, leiſure to examine the ſtate 
of her heart, ſhe found that grati- 
rude and efteem were properly her 
ſentiments towards Sir George; 
while of Louis ſhe ſtill thought with 
fomewhat of the tendernels of love. 


became penſive. 
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But this laſt ſentiment toward Louis 
ſhe determined not to cheriſh in her 
heart. It is my duty,“ ſaid the, 
with downcaſt eyes, to Gertrude, 
© to prefer the man who has given 
me ſuch an unequiyocal proof of his 
love.“ And then ſhe fuffered a deep 
ſigh to efcape from her boſom, 

She preſſed her hand on her heart, 
with a look of determined firmneſs, 
From that inftant, fhe would no 
longer amuſe herſelf with the rival 
attentions of her lovers. Louis was 
formally diftnified, Sir George was 
openly received with favour, His 
ſofteſt ſmiles and tendereſt glances 
were returned by her, He was even 
fometimes the {ubzect of her tender. 
eſt folttary reveries, But the image 
of Louis aroſe, at thoſe moments, 
much oftener upon her mind, and 
in a manner far more 1ntercſtirg to 
her affections, 

Louis, a ſtranger to Emma's ſe. 
cret ſentiments, and murking only 
the mutual tenderneſs between her 
and Wallidorft, relinquiſhed every 
hope; and, one day, while they far 
together, with an air of mutual it 
timacy, he approached, and with 
tears, cried—** Farewell, Emma!“ 
—He offered her his hand, without 
truſting her eyes to meet his glance. 
She took it, and —unconſcioully, it 
might be, —graſped it with a tender 
preſfure, then let it fall. Louis in- 
ſtantly left her. 

Emma affected a degree of gai— 
ety which ſecretly fhe did not feel. 
Wallfdortf endeavoured to amuſe 
her. She ſmiled; but ſoon again 
They walked in 
the garden, and tried little ſportive 
diverſions. They talked of happi. 
neſs; and Emma often aſſured Ger- 
trude, that fhe was happy, even 
while ſhe ſpoke with an air of melan- 
choly; and that as foon as her fa- 
ther, who was then abſent, ſhould 
return, ſhe would ayow her love to 
Wallſdortf, and give him her hand 
in marriage: for, he loves me,” 
ſaid ſhe, ©* he loves me more than 
life.“ 

Her father came, a few days after 
this. His locks, when he entered 
rhe ſaloon, were expreſſive of the 
dee peſt nnealinets and vexation: 
„Father! 
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„% Father! what is the matter?” 
faid Emma.—** I am put to the ban 
of the empire!” cried the proud 
Lord of Hardenberg. 

He had taken part in a conſpiracy 
againſt the power of the emperor. 
That conſpiracy was detected be. 
fore its authors could carry it into 
execution. Thechiefs, being princes 
of great power, eaſily eſcaped the ill 
conſequences of this fruſtrated trea. 
ſon; but the emperor determined to 
wreak his vengeance on the inferior 
barons who had taken part with 
them, „Sir George,” ſaid the ba. 
ron, “ troops are already on their 
march to put the ban in execution a- 
gainſt me. I am going to atlemble 
my vaſſals. Baron Rothenberg 
comes to my aſſiſtance. You love 
my daughter. Receive her hand in 
marriage, (at theſe words, Emma 
turned pale,) and give me the aid of 
your own arm, and that of the armed 
followers whom you can muſter,” 
Wallſdorft ſtammered out ſomething 
about his friends at court, and the 
poſſibility of pacifying the emperor 
thro* their mediation, Hardenberg 
ſaid, that he ſhould be glad of ſuch 
interpoſition in his behalf, © But 
in the mean time, continued he, 
« the imperial banners advance: 
we muſt defend ourſelves till our 
peace can be made: you will not re- 
fuſe me your immediate aſſiſtance ?”” 
Sir George replied, that if he ſhould 
take part in the rebellion, this might 
hurt the influence ot his friends with 
theemperor; and Hardenberg's par- 
don would become ſo much the more 
hopeleſs. 

«© That alſo may be,” ſaid Von 
Hardenberg; “ retire you then to 
your own eſtates; I can eaſily defend 
myſelf, here, without your aid: but 
my caſtle will, for the preſent, be no 
convenient reſidence for temales, 
You love Emma. My chaplain ſhall 
this day join your hands. Tomor- 
row let her accompany you home. 
Wallſdorff replied, that a marriage 
with the daughter of a nobleman un- 
der the ban of the empire would in- 
fallibly ſubject him to the emperor's 
reſentment; and that, however de. 
ſirous of the felicity of being the 
huſband of Emma, he could not 


think of ruining himfelf by an dif. 
creet marriage with her; which 
would both deſtroy his own intereſt 
for himſelf at court, and at the ſame 
time render him unable to ſerve Har- 
denberg there. 

«« The court! the favour of the 
emperor!”” cried the baron, in a 
rage. Holla there!  faddle Mr. 
Von Wallſ{dorft's horſes! Farewell, 
Sir Courtier! make my reſpects to 
your friends at court; but let me 
never more find you within a league's 
diſtance of this caſtle : otherwiſe you 
ſhall feel that the ban of the empire 
has not unnerved the force of this 
arm!“ 

The emperor will avenge me of 
your ingratitude,” ſaid Sir George, 
with haughty irony : „I ſaved your 
daughter's life; and you diſmiſs me 
with inſult : but I ſcorn your threats, 
Fare you well, Von Hardenberg !” 
So ſaying, he left them, with an air 
of proud ſcorn; mounted his horſe, 
and rode away, 

„What can this mean?“ ſaid Em. 
ma, as ſoon as the found herſelf alone, 
&« Is this his love? he could, with. 
out helitation, expoſe his own lite 
to ſave mine: yet now, he even rc. 
fuſes my hand for fear of endanger- 
ing his intereſt at court. Did he then 
not truly love me? Or, would Louis 
have acted otherwiſe ?**—She was 
now abſorbed in a reverie, from 
which the din of the preparations 
for defence could ſcarcely rouſe her, 

Baron Hardenberg's vaſſals aflem- 
bled to defend their lord. Stores of 
proviſions were laid in. The halls 
and other apartments of the caſtle 
were filled with men in arms. The 
fortifications were repaired. The 
fortreſs, and all around it, aflumed 
every day more and more-a military 
appearance. 

One morning, came a troop oft 
fifty men on horſeback, with waving 
banners, A trumpeter trom the 
draw bridge requeſted admittance on 
their behalf to the caſtle, He was 
conducted to Emma's father, wha 
happened to be with his daughter. 
„ Sir Louis d' Eichenlohe,“ ſaid the 
trumpeter, “ learning that Baron 
Hardenberg 1s in danger, ſends theſe 
aſty warricrs to his aid; and would 

himlelt 


'THE 


himſelf come, if he did not fear that 
tuis preſence might be at ſagreeable to 
the baron's daughter.“ 

« PDiſagrecable !“ cried Emma, 
with animation; then ſuddenly ſtop. 
bing, ſhe turned away her head, 
while her countenance was {uituſed 
with a deep bluſh. © Your com- 
pany 18 welcome!“ cried the baron; 


« 1nd we will receive Sir Louis with 
the greateſt pleaſure. The draw 
bridge was again let down; I he 


troop of auxiliarics was admitted: 
and with this ſeaſonable aid, Von 
Hardenberg found himſ-it in a con— 
dition to await the approach of the 
roops who were to execute the im- 
perial ban, with much leſs ſolicitude 
tor the event. Three days after this, 
came Sir Louis huaſeit, with a ſe- 
cond troop of fifty men. Emma was 
too much affected to appear. The 
imperial troops ſoon after beſieged 
the caſtle, and gave full employ- 
ment to the activity of the knights 
within, 

[t a!l the defendants had fought 
with the 1ntrepidity of Sir Louis a nd 
Yon Hardenberg, not an individual 
ot the enemy weuld have furvived 
the firſt ſally which (he beſieged 


made upon them. They were diſ— 
perſed; but they afterwards rallied ; 
and were reiniorced by a conliftter- 
able number of folders from the im- 


perial cities. At the {ame time 
pe ared an imperial reſcript de: 
ing ail thoſe to be guilty of- trea- 
ſon againſt the emperor who ſhould 
have joined Baron Hardenbers to 
reſiſt the execution of the decroe 2- 
guinſt him, and ſhould not, upon tis 
notice, retire with their vailuls. 


a. 


Clare 


This meaſure produced immedi— 
itely the expected effect. Rothen- 


berg, the baron's moſt 
friend, retired with all his foilowers 
from the caſtle. Yet Louis ſtill 

mained, and remained at the riſk 
of ſeeing his lands laid waſte, and 
himſelf put to the ban ot the empire. 
Baron Hardenberg was, in conſe - 
quence of a wound, confined to his 
bed. D' Eichenlohe alone inſpired 
the garriſon with his own courage, 
«nd directed all the requiſite mea- 
{ures of defence. A meſſenger came 


intim Atte 


with a formal' ſummons to 1 .0U15 to 
174. 
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abandon the caſtle of Hardenberg, 
on pain of zg his own aid in 
ruins ! nongh it thould be b urn 
tote ground, ” cried ne, „this for- 
treſs 1 will Bot bandon; n the 
evening, the diſtant ſky was redden-— 
ed to the ſight by rhe flames of the 


caſtle of Eichenloke. Louis, from 
the windows of the Hardenbery, be- 
held the conflagration of his "own 
{tle and villages, A tear ſtole 


down his cheek, but he uttered not 
a word, 

« Take a hundred of our warriors, 
and cut in pieces thoſe miſcreant in- 
cendiaries,” faid the baron. Louis 
ſtarted np to go: but his eyes turn— 
ed upon Emma: ſhe was oppreſſed 
with ſorrow: No,“ ſaid he, © I 
cannot, for a moment, leave this 
ſpot: let them complete the mit- 
chief.“ 

Baron Hardenberg had at the im- 
perial court pov -erful enemies, who 
had determined to conſummate his 
ruin, New troops marched. agginſt 
him, with an order ſigned by the 
empercr, to put him to deatl:, if he 
ſnould be taken alive. The caltle 
was now. cltofely toveſied, Ihe com- 
mander ot the troops furrounding it, 
once more made offer to Sir Lonns oft 
a pardon trom the emperor, and he 


reititutivn of bis property, it he 
would but. abandon FH: OE 
i he þaro: n himte! f profiled his galla: 


and generous aliy to accep t eh ele 
conditions, Louis looked en Fmma. 
— No: L will live or die with * ou!” 
—Kwna felt, amid her diſtreſs, a 
delight to hear thoſe words from his 
3 met thoſe of her lover 
with an expreſſion of tenterneſs 
which more than compenſated tor all 
the ſacrifices be 146 made, “ What!“ 
ſaid ſhe to herſeit; Sir George 
riſked his life for me; yet refuſed 
my 4roffered hand, Louis would 
hay e left me to die; and yet he truly 
loves me.“ 

At laſt, the beſieged remained with. 
out ammunition or proviſions; and 
further reſiſtance was impoſſible. Ba- 
ron Hardenberg prepared to eſcape 
3 But he wiſhed Jouis to 

ſtay behind, as 12cure his own par- 
don, by delivering up the caſtle— 
„% No! Iwill not quit you; I will 

1.1 attend 
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attend your flight.” They paſſed 
with lights through the ſecret apart- 
ments which Louis had tormerly ex- 
plored. Emma, {topping by the tomb 
of her great grandmother, exclaim- 
ed, „O Louis! thy fidelity to us” 
ſhe pauſed —— “ has made a- 
mends for all, were the words which 
ſhe had almoſt added. Louis threw 
himſelf at her feet, and ſaid, ** Ah! 
that is little in compariſon with 
three days fuftering which I under. 
went on your account, and which 
this ſcene recalls to my remem— 
brance !” 

As they iſſued ont by the extre- 
mity of the ſubterrancous pallage, 
they found a party of the enemy 
waiting in ambuſh to intercept them. 
« Here, Sir Louis,” ſaid the com. 
mander, “is your pardon, ſigned by 
the emperor: Hardenberg and his 
daughter are our priſoners.— ““ ] 
ſcorn your pardon,” cried Louis, 
tearing the paper, “ ſince they are 
not included in 1.”—* Take thy 
death, then, traitor!” ſaid the cap- 
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VOLUNTEERS oF ENGLAND, 
A SONG.—T une, Hearts of Cak. 
HE herocal spirit of Britons appears 
In the services tender'd by true Volun— 

teers; 

Thus we find, the sublimest uf virtucs may 

chance 

To arise from the boundless ambition of 

France. 
Voluuteers to their country, and sons of 
the waves, 
Will ever 'be ready , 
Steady -b 0s, Stearty, 
The tyrant to net, with his army of slaves. 
With the best constitution the world has 
10 { known, 

An SAUCE or NT. SGVOT7' in piacd GN {ho 

With her armics and ect 

land bestou 


throne, 
* 4 ] þ 8 x 
Ss Ma 01d Eng- 


The chastisement, due to an ins leut foo, 
Voluntcers, &c 

To France came a vagabund, fron a <ul 
isle, 

To teach 'em the sciences of rapine aud 
guile; 

The French little need; { a Corsies id ; 

Blood, peridy, P11! TIE Se, hae long been the ir 
trade. Volunteers, &c. 

In choosing him king, their discernment is 
nie t', 


> 1 1 y» y rr „ 41 143 TEE - 
Iis a compliment paid to pre- eminent vice; 


tain, aſſailing him. Louis parryios 
the thruſts, quickly laid him dead at 
his feet. With headlong fury, he 
next attacked the followers, whe 
came on to avenge their leader”s fall. 
At laſt he prevailed ; andthoſe who 
had not fallen by his arm, took t: 
flight. 

The fugitives were now on thi 
brink of the Rhine. The boat was 
ready to convey them acroſs, That 
evening they were in ſafety beyond 
the reach of the emperor's power.- 
„% es!“ ſaid Emma, life, fame, 
fortune, honours! —he loves me more 
than them al!!'' She was inpatient 
to give him her hand: and he now 
thought all his ſufferings to be more 
than re paid. —Within a tew months, 
ſome powerful friends made thepeace 
of both Hardenberg and d' Eichen 
lohe with the emperor. They were 
reſtored to their domains: and the 
ſubſequent lives of Louis and Em- 
ma were one long train of conjuga' 
felicity. 


8 te 


The groans of half Europe 
declare, 8 
And Great Britain, he swears, shall come 
in for her share. 
Volunted rs, CC. 


his triumph, 


Yet he hesitates—is it from mildncss?:— 
or fears 

Of our spirited tars, and our brave volun- 
ters: 

From their numbers and promptitude, tl; 
he may learn: 

If he tread English ground, he will ucveo: 
return. 

Voluntcers, &c. | 

The man, who his sword as a volunteer 
draus 

For his country, demands her Sincerest ap- 
PAUSE, 

To thi: 5 nerous ardour her safety she owes; 

[t js scon and rever dd by our vigilant toes. 

ol 0 _ eps, Ke. 

Let their menaces firmly the nation unite, 

And true putrivt zeal British heroes cx: ite; 

i invede this strong isle no wise leader 
W1it come, 

{1405S We invite him by discord at home 

Yotuntoers to their country, and sons of 
the waves, 

Will ever be ready, 
Steady, boys, ste ady, 


Ile tyrant to meet, with his army of slave 


A BALLAD 
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* life, like a bubble, evaporates last, 
Y V4 imnits! takeooh Your Wine, 11 You Wisi 
it to last; 
ra bubble may soon be destrog'd with 
a pul?, 
1” it is not kept floating in liquor enemgh. 
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Twas then frame Liv UC hnondres nase 


bounds 
, 1 1 1 1 
Up flew this whirl wml of prophetic $0w1ts 


* When Poulypacaus shall a scmptress 


Twen, 
2 1 . 1 $4 * 1 128 w* * 
nd icicles like lighted hambeaus burn; 


L 0 CP rheumatic SDrots? (10311 Nestor's 


When Broad Saint Giles's shall ascend the 
SKV, 


And Grosy'nor square be fill'd with applc- 


Ve 7 
When Syuth-America Shakes hands with 
(ir e. 


When castles in the air are let on lease; 


Wien glow-wornpe? tails shall tire. old 
OOCUNS 1. ds, 
Wien Rhadan int hasste 551 his WiL in suds; 
Wen Sir. an! F ade: Shall guide Apollo Scar, 
Ang * let's Ghost 5 drunk with Doc- 
Parr; 
Walen with red herrings teems the grand 
canal, 
When Neptune drivesa gig 1long Pall- Mall, 
Wnen the Sun's orb wants lustreo, when the 
IJ 
Wants Stars, and Eldon wants integrity ; 
0) FETTIESS heb id codoctar of her rev rond told 
Wien worPricnz Lambeth sces Tom Paine 
word ; 


Wien Pillington shall warble heathen 


\ 


Greek, 
When Sheridan crows dull, and 1 
incek; 5 
Wien micktod argon from the stars shall 
1 1). 


mn Bonaparte keeps a chan er's Shop; 
Wien yo er Drond humility cenoto 
Win phyic finds its way duwa doctors 


— 
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Fronts'; 
Won END Das envlaz 1 3— 8 sen, 
Win Mother Slulpton Shaves the Great 
Mogul; 


When Ward ron namour'd 01 small 


nl whonJack Keteh is ma do an Iris per 
Sv 13 SUGkn 4 pigss Hall SLING ”11 11 © Ye ry rose, 


Wr ovitocrs fatten ina Rumford stove; 
Walen farthing candles are tor toothpieks 
lit, 
Aud oiocorbread ixwort bits weight mogoul-- 
#07 / TH de fl Rest, WARREN hr, 1.4 [er peace, 
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From the I. ONDON GAZE T.LES 
FE*HE king has been pleated to or- 
ger a writ to be iflued under 
the great ſeal of the united kindom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
ſummoning. George Spencer, Elq. 
(commonly. alled 
tord), up ta the houſe of peers, by 
the (tyle and titte of Baron Formicrg/- 
ton, of Wormleighton, in the county 
of Warwick, 

The king has been pleaſed to grant 
the dignity of 2 Baron of the united 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to the Right Honourable Wil. 
lam Brabazon Ponſonby, and the 

L 1-2 heirs 


19 
18 


Marquis Sof Bland. 
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heirs male of his body lawfully be— 
gotten, by the name, ſtyle, and title 
of Baron Ponſonby of Imokilly, i in the 
county of Cork. 

Diſpatches, of which the follow- 
ing ore extracts, addreſſed to Lord 
Viſcount Caſtlereagh, were received 
Feb. 27, in the evening at the office 
of the Kight Honourable William 
Windham, one of his majeſty's prin- 
Cipa] ſecretaries of ſtate, from Ma- 
jor-general Sir David Baird, dated 
Cave town, Jan. 12, 1806, 

My Loop, I have the honour to 
announce to your I: agar a. th the capi- 
tuition of the town and | {on of 
thy Cape of Good Hope 15 his ma— 
jeſty's arms. — in my diſpetches of 
the 24th of November laſt, from St. 
Salvador, I had the honour to ap- 
prize your lord ſhip of the meaſures 
adopted to refreſh the force under 
my command, and having with much 
ditiicuity procured 60 or 70 horſes 
for the cavairy, and the ſick being 
recruited, the expedition ſailed on 
the 26th of that month, and we had 
the good fortune to reach Table-bay 
on the 4th inſt. It had been intend— 
ed to diſembark the army immedi— 
ately; and with a view of covering 
our deſign, before entering the bay, 
the zu th regiment commanded by the 
Hon. Lieutenant-col. M' Donne! was 
detached, under charge of the Leda 
friv1tc, to make a demonſtration of 
landing in Campo Bay; but the wind 
having failed, the fleet did not ar- 
rive at its anchorave until the day 
was too far advanced to attempt a 
Jul ng.-- On the morning of the 5th, 
the iſt Þiigade, under the orders 
of Brigadier general Beresford, was 
er: ked in boats, and proceed- 
ed tow.:ris the only acceſſible part 
ot. !1;- ſhi re, in a {mall bay, fixteen 
nules to the yorthwarda of Cape- 
town, «here it appear: d prifticable 
to eftect a diſembatkaton; but the 
ſurf had increaſed fo conſiderably, 
that, combined with the !ocal diflicul 
tics of the ſpot, it Was totind neceffary 
to aba don the attempt.—-1 he reſt 
of the Gay was deve ted to a careful 
examination of the whole ſhure, from 
Loſpards-biy to within gun thot of 
the batteries at Cape-town, but 
which produced only the diſtreſling 
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concluſion that the chance of effect. 
ing a landing depended upon contin- 
gencies, very unlikely to be realized 
bn: ina perfect calm. In conſequence 
of this inference, in order to obviate 
tne difudvantages of delaying. the 
adoption of a reſolution which I ap- 
prehended would at laſt be necelTaril\ 
impoſed on me, I directed Brigadicr- 
general Beresford to proceed with 
the 3z8thregiment, and the 20th Tight 
aitgoons, eſcorted by his majyelty 
ſnip Diomede, to Saldanha-bay, 
0 ne Tre the diſembarkation could be 
accompliſhed with facility, and a 
proſpect was afforded us of procur- 
ing horſes and cattle; and purpoſed 
following with the main body of the 
army, in the event of the beach be. 
ing impracticable, the enſuing morn- 
ing. The * along the ſhore of 
Lof {pards-b having conſiderably 
abated thi en 1 morning, I deter- 
ned, with the concurrence of Com- 
modore Sir Home Popham, to make 
an effort to get the troops on ſhore, 
and accordingly the Highland Pri. 
gade, compoled of the 71ſt, 72d, and 
93d, regiments, effected that a, 
under the command of Brig: adier-« 
neral Ferguſon. The ſhore had bes 
previouſſy very cloſely inſpected by 
the brigadier, and, by his ſpir ted 
cxertions and example, cur. efforts 
ere crow ned with ſucceſs; although 
a confined and intricate channel to 
the ſhore, which had been accurate. 
ly pe indes out by beacens laid down 
by the diligence and activity of the 
boats of his majeſty's ſhip Diadem, 
and a tremendous ſurf, oppoſed the 
maſſage of the troops, The enemy 
had ſcattered a party of ſharp ſhour- 
ers over the contiguous heights, and 
commanded the landing, but the ca- 
ſualties of this ſervice "aroſe princi- 
pally from natural difficulties; and it 
is with the deepeſt concern I have to 
inform your lo. dip that we loſt 
thirty-five rank and file of the 93d 
regiment by the overſetting ot one 
of the boats, nutwithſianding every 
poſſible effurt to reſcue thoſe unfor— 
tunate men. Ihe remainder ot the 
troops could only be brought on 
ſhore on the ſucceeding day, when 
the extraordinary obſtacles to all in- 
tercourſe with the fleet, which no— 
thing 
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thing _ the courare and perſeve— 
Cayce Britiſh ſeamen could fur- 
Ro nds enabled us to obtain 
the indiſpentible ſupplies of water 
and proviſions tor immediate {ub- 
tence. 

On the morning of the 8th, the ar- 
my, conſiſting of the 24th, 5 egth, 711t, 
72d, 83d, and 93d, regiments, about 
4,000 ſtrong, was formed into two 
brigades, with two huwitzers, und 
[1x light fie! Id-pie Ces, moved otf to— 
wards the road which leads to C ape- 
town; and, having aſcended the 
ſummit of the Blawberg, or blue 
mountains, and diflodged the enemy's 
light troops, I diſcovered their main 
body, drawn up in two lines, pre- 
pared to receive us, and even in mo- 
tion to anticipate our approach, 
The enemy's force apparently con- 
fied of about 5,009 wen, the greater 
proportian 01 which was C avalr y, and 
23 pieces of cannon yoked to horſes, 
the diſpoſition of which, and the TA: 
ture of the ground oc upied by the 
enemy' ; tro0} ps, made it evid lent that 
they intencd, 4 to refuſe their riglit 
wing, and with their left attempt to 
turn our right fiank ; but, to fruſtrate 
their deſign, I formed the army into 
two columns, the ſecond brigade un- 
der Brigadier. gene! al Ferguſon keep- 
ing the road, whil ie frtt {truck to 
the right, ind took the defile of the 
mountains. 14 wing accompliſhed 
my purpoſe, our line was formed 
with equal celcrity and order; and 
the left wing, Compoſcd of the High- 
land brigade, was thrown forward, 
and advanced with the ſteadieſt ltep, 
under a very heavy fireof round ſhot, 
grape, and mi ſquerr) . Nothing 
could ſurpaſs or refiſt the determin- 
ed bravery of the troops, headed by 
their gallant leader, Brigadicr-gene- 
ral Ferguſon, and the nuinber of the 
enemy, who ſwarmed the plain, 
{ſerved only to augment their ardour, 
and confirm their diſcipline. The 
enemy received our fire, and main- 
tuned his polition obſtinately; but, 
in the moment of charging, the va- 
luur of Britith troops bore down all 
oppolition, and forced him to a pre- 
Clpitate retreat, 

Phe firſt brigade, compoſed of 
the 24th, 59th, and 83d, regiments, 
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and commanded, in the abſence of 
Br'::adier-general Beresford, by Lieu. 
tenant-colonel Baird, was unavoid- 
ably precluded, by their ſituation, 
from any conliderable participation 
in the triumph of the Britiſh arms, 
though the flank companies of the 
24th had however an opportunity of 
diſtinguithing themſelves in diflodg- 

ing a number of horſes and riflemen 
t-3m the heights on our right flank, 
Th:isbriilantachievement, however, 
was clouded by the loſs of Captain 
Foſter, of the grenadiers, whoſe gal- 
lantry is belt recorded in the boſoms 
of his brother-(oldiers, and the uni 

verlal regret of the army. 

It is utterly impoſſible to convey 
your lordſhip an adequate idea of the 
obſtacles which oppoſed the advance, 
and retarded the ſucceſs, of our ar- 
my; butit is my duty to inform your 
lordihip, that the nature of the coun- 
try—a deep, heavy, and arid, land, 
covered with ſhrubs, ſcarcely per— 
vious to light bodies of infantry ; and 
above all, the total privation of wa- 
ter under the effects of a burning 
jun—haid nearly exhauſted our gal. 
lant fellows inthe moment of victory, 
and with the utmoſt difficulty were 
we able to reach the Reit valley, 
where we took our poſition for the 
night. A conliderable portion of 
the proviſions and neceflaries with 
which we ſtarted, had been ioft dur- 
ing the action, and we occupied our 
ground under an apprehenſion that 
even the great exertions of Sir Home 
Poph:im and the navy could not re— 
lieve us from ſtarvation. 

The loſs of the enemy in this en. 
gagement is reputed to exceed ſeven 
hundred men in killed and wounded; 
and it is with the moſt {enf ible 


gratification that I contraſt it with. 


the incloſed return of our caſualties, 
Yourlord(hip will perceive the name 


ot Lieutenant-colonel Grant among 


the wounded; but the heroic ſpirit of 
this officerwas not ſubdued byhis mil. 
fortune, ard he continued to lead his 
men to plory, as long as an enemy was 
oppoled tohis majelty? $72 regiment, 
have the cordial ſatisfaction to add, 
that his wound, though very ſevere, 
is not pronounced dan zerous; and [ 
indulge the hope and ex pectation of 


his 
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his early recovery and reſumption of 
command, 

Onthe morning of the 9th, recruit. 
ed by ſuck ſupplies as the unwea- 
ried diligence and efforts of the navy 
could throw on ſhore, the 59th regi- 
ment, however, being almoſt com— 
pictely deſtitute of food, we proſe— 
euted our march towards Cape-town, 
and took up a polition ſouth of Salt 
river, which we truſted might pre- 
ſerve a free communication with the 
ſquadron; for our battering train, as 
well as every other neceſſary, except 
water, was to paſs to us from his 
mazeſty*s thips. In this ſituation, a 
flag of truce was ſent to me by the 
commandant ot the garriſon of Cape- 
town, (the governor-general, Jan- 
fans, having retired aficr the ation 
of the 8th, into the country, moving 
by Hottentots liolland Kloof,) re- 
queſting a ſuipenſion of hoſtilities for 
forty-cight hours, in order to nego— 
Ciate a Capitulition. In anſwer to 
this overture, I diſpatched Briga- 
dier-general Ferguſun, accompanied 
by Lieutenant-coluncl Brownrigg, to 
ſtipulate, as the condition of acquiet- 
cence, the ſurrender of the out. 
works of the town within {1x hours, 
allowing thirty-hx hours for arrang- 
ing the articles of capitulation. 

My propot tion being aſſented to, 
the zoth 1c. Zittent marched i! 10 tort 
Kuokke; and the next day, in con— 
junction with Sir Home FPopham, the 
terms were agreed upon, and his 
majeſty's forces were put in pollet- 
fion of the ſeveral detences of the 
oven. 

Jhe cordial, able, and zealous, co— 
operation of Commodore Sir Home 
Popham, emulated by all the officers 
under his command, merits my 
warmeſt acknowledgments and com- 
mendation; and I have the ſatisfac- 
tion to add, that nv united ſervice 
was ever performed with more true 
harmony, than has umtormly been 
manifeſt by both branches ot his ma— 
zelty's forces. Such ot his majeſty's 
ſhips as could be ſpared from the 
ſervice of Loſvard's bay, conliantly 
coaſted the enemy's thore, throwing 
ſhot among his troops and people, 
and contributing to keep him 1gno- 

rant of the actual place of our dil. 
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embarkation; and a very ſpirited et. 
fort was made by the marines of the 
fleet, and a party of ſeamen from: 
the Diadem, under the commodore's 
immediate command, to occupy « 
poſition in Reit valley, and co-opc- 
rate with the army. 

fteturn cf the kulled, wounded, and missing, on 

the 6th and SU January 1806. 
One captain, 14 rank and file, kille d; 

held-officers, 1 captain, s subalterns, 7 Ser- 


jeants, 5 drammers, 170 rank and file, 


wourrleel ; 8 rank and file missing; 1 drum - 
mer and :35 rank and file, of the 93d regi- 
ment, drowned in landing. 

1 WA er kiled—2\th regiment, Capt. A. 

Oste 

0 f COTS wounded — Brevet Me or WO. Ir, 
slightly 1 71 Lieut. Col. Pack, Slightly; 5 
29th, Alex. M Pherson, badly ; Tis, Brevet 
Lieut, Col. Campbell; 72d, Lieut. Col. 
Grout, and [icut. Chisholm; 9:0, Brevet 
Licut. Col. Honevman ; 78th, Iieutenams 
Seobic . Strachan; S6th, 1 Unsigus Hed 
drick and Craigh, 

The OrEnance found in the place 
conſiſted of zoo iron guns, 17 braſs 
mortars, 6 braſs howitzers, 16 iron 
carronades, 4 braſs and 27 iron {wi- 
vels. T otal, 113 braſs and 343 iron 
pieces of ordnance—456. 

D. BalRD., 
LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 

SUNDAY, Makcf 23, 1806. 

Capt. N. D. Cochrane arrived ear. 
iy this morning with diſpatches from 
Vice-admiral Sir J. I. Duckworth, 
K. B. dated off the town of St. Do- 
mingo, on the 7th and Sth ultimo, 
giving an account of his having, on 
the 6th of that month, diſcovered a 
ſquadron of French ſhips, conſiſting 
of tive fail of the line, (one of them, 
Imperiale, of three decks,) two iri- 
gates, and one corvette, at anchor in 
the bay of St, Domingo, which, 
with the ſquadron under his com 
mand, conſiſting of ſeven fail of the 
line, two frigates, and two tloops, 
he immediately attacked, and, after 
an action of two hours, he entirely 
defeated, 

Three ſhips of the enemy's line 
fell into his hands, and two (includ. 
ing the three- decke r, bearing Rear. 
admiral Le Sage's flag) were driven 
on ſhore in a diſabled ſtate, and at- 
terwards taken poſlellion of and 
burned. The frigates and corvette 
effected their eſcape. 

The killed aud wounded on-board 
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the enemy's ſhips is ſuppoſed to ex- 
ceed twelve hundred men; one ſhip 
ioft three hundred. The loſs in his 
majeſty's ſhips, in killed and wound- 

ed, amounted to three hundred and 
thirty- eight. No Britiſh officer was 
killed, The Hon. Captain Stoptord 
was ſlightly, and Lieut. Seymour, 
ot the Northumberland, (which ſhip 
ſuffered the moſt in the action,) te- 
verely wounded; but the litter 1s 
ſince recovered, and arrived in the 
k ingsfilher, 

The Vice-admiral had proceeded 
v. ith his prizes to Jamaica. 

{The Towerguns were fired on Sun— 
oy at one o'clock ; - and about tour 
the above Gazette was publithed; 
which was followed, on Monday 
morning, by a Supplement, contain- 
ing the particulars. 

Ge ü Abstract of Nilled and WH ouled, 

ELNGLisn IAN! 

Suberh, oft 74 zuns.—6 Killed 41rd 56 
wound od. —02, 

Northumberland, 84 
79 woundad.-—100, 

Canopus, i guns.—S killed and 22 wound- 
2 d.—30. 

Shenter, 74 guns. — 18 killed aud 50 
wounded.—68. 

Donegal, 74 guns, — 12 
wounded, — 15. 

las, 74 guns. —S killed and 11 wound— 
*(l.—}9. 


Suns —21 Killed and 


killed and $55 


Agamennon, T% cuns.--1 killed aud 13 
wounded, —1+, 

Acasta, Magicienne, Kingsfisher, and 
Epervier, frigates; not engaged, 

Total—73 killed and 264 wounded. 

Grand 'Iotalt of British He al and wound- 
Sc 338. 

FnE Nu Liv! 

Alerandre, $4 «guns. — 300 killed and 
wounded. —Taken. 

{mpertecle, 120 guns; and Pomeie, 84 
NT s—(rivei on Shore, and burnt, —Nunm- 
ber oft killed and wound not knon! 15 but 
certainly Many. 

Jupiter, 74 guns. —200 killed and wound- 
d. — Take 11. 

Brave, 74 guns. —200 killed and wound 
ed—Taken. 

Felcite and Comete frigates, and Dilt- 
gence corvette, excapoid. 

J. T. Dvck wortH. 

[On Tueſday, the 25th of March, 
the thanks of both houſes of parlia— 
ment were voted to Admiral Duck. 
worth, and to Rear-admirals Coch- 
rane and Louis, the captains and offi. 
cers, and the ſeamen and marines, 
engaged 1n the above action off 'St, 
Doming go. And it 1s underſtood, 
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that Sir Thomas Duckworth is to be 
created Baron of the united kingdom, 
with 4 penſion of 1000]. per ann. 
Rear-adm. Lious 1s created a Baronet, 
and Rear-adm. Cockrane a Knight 
of the Bath. 

The article of the molt prominence 
and curiolity that has appeared in 
the courſe of the paſt month is, Bona- 
parte's ſpeech to tlie legitlativeallem. 
bly; which afferbly was convened 
the-2d of March and accompamed 
with the utmolt pomp and parade. 
The moſt intereſtiny part of the 
ſpecch, and which made an impreſ— 
lion on our own funds, in our <e\ti- 
mation, beyond what it ought to 
I Ve done, ! 18 the 0 N . T I de- 
lire peace with England; its return, 
therefore, ſhall never experience de- 
lay on my part. I ſhall always be 
ready to Cont clude a peace which thatl 
have tor its balls the treaty ot 
Am! ens. 

On Wedneſday, 19th of March, a 
letter was received at Mr. Secretar\ 
Fox's office, from NI. Taler 
the French miaiiter for foreign at- 
fairs: this letter was brought to 
Deal by a French naval officer, Who 
came trom Boulogne in a flag 6! 
Iruce, It had been received at 
Boulogne by expreſs from Paris, at 
ten o'clock on 1 uelday night, wil, 
orders to {ail immediac ely, ard give 
then to the tirlt cruizer they fell Lit 
with, that had a king's oflicer 0! 
board; Not meeting with any, the: 
Caine almoſt into our roads, when 
frigate hove in figlit, and to then 
they delivered them. The Frenci 
otticer then returned on-board t 
tiag of truce, and when the ebb tic 
came, they weighed out of the bar, 
and ſtood over to their own tot 
It is not yet known whether the a 
buve communication. contained 241 
overture for Peace, or related ta this 
exchunge of priſoners. The c: bine! 
cen, however, met twice in Cu; 
ſequence; an a an anſwer bn 
be returned in Mr. Fox's own hana. 
Writing, a very wife method of Kee! 
ing ſtate- matters out of the reach uv; 
underlit „gs and C erks. 
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Indeed there is little proſpect of any 
effectual new coalition againſt the 
ambition of France, The ſettlement 
of the continent appears to be ſo 
complete, that the French and auxi— 
liary armies are from every point re- 
turning to their former cantonments, 
So confident, indeed, is the emperor 
of the French in the declarations of 
Auſtria, that he has given orders for 
the releaſe of all the captives he has 
made between the Rhine and the Inn. 
There can be no ſtronger indication 
of peace between France and Auſtria, 
than this. We are perſuaded, that 
if Bonaparte had not the firmeſt re- 
lance in the pacific profeſſions of 
the emperor Francis, he never would 
have conſented to liberate from forty 
to ſixty thouſand Auſtrian priſoners, 

Naples, as might have been ex- 
pected, has fallen. The Moniteur 
of the 25th of February, contains 
the official account of the capitula- 
tion of that city. The French army, 
it appears, advanced in three co— 
Jums upon it. The fort of Gaeta, 
the moſt advanced detence of the 
Neapolitan capital, was ſummoned 
to ſurrender by Gen. Regnier, A 


Prince of Heſſe, who commanded 


there, rejected the propoſal, and an 
attack upon the fort was the imme— 
diate conſequence., A redoubt of 
tix guns was carried, in which af. 
fair General Grigny had his head 
ſhot off; and, with this military ex— 
oe terminated the entire Neapo- 
itan campaign. This canronade 
took place on the 113th, we ſhould 
ſuppoſe, (for the date is not menti— 
oned.) On the 12th, Capua was 
ſummoned, and, on the morning of 
the 13th, a deputation from the city 
had an interview with Juſeph Bona. 
parte, when the ſurrender of Naples, 
Gaeta, Capua, Peſcara, and all the 
other garriſons, was arranged, On 
the 15th, Prince Joſeph Bonaparte 
entered Naples. He tound in the 
arſenal 200 pieces of cannon, and 
zoo, ooolbs. of powder. 

The queen, the princeſles, and the 
whole court of Naples, embarked 
on-board the frigate Archimedes, 
and the King of Saidinia on-board 
the Preſcovia, both for Palermo. 
The hereditary prince remained in 
Naples till the IIth of February 


but, in conſequence of the advance: 
of the French on the road from Sa- 
lerno, he retreated, with Prince Leo- 

old, to Calabria, where 25,000 fe. 
feet troops, with the /wvy en ma//e, 
wete ſtationed under Count Rogge 
Damas, near Lago Negro, a pf: 
tion ſtrong both by nature and art, 
Still we fear no advantage can be 
derived from reſiſtance. It will add 
one more to the ſanguinary triumphs 
of the enemy, 

On Friday laſt, March 28, Lord 
Henry Petty, as Chancellor of the 
F.xchequer, produced his Budget, 
He obſerved, that there was a very 
ſlight difference between the expen— 
diture of the laſt year and that 
which was ellimated tor the preſent, 
If in ſome points there was an in 
creaſe of expence, in others there 
was a diminution which nearly bu- 
lanced it, He then ftated, with great 
perſpicuity, the ſupplies, neceſſary 
for the ſervice of the current year, 
and the ways and means he intended 
to propoſe for meeting the expend. 
ture. The new impoſitions Couliſted 
of two claſſes: the Har Taxes, and 
and the NewDutzes, the latter of which 
are permanent, and appropriated to 
the payment of the intereſt and the 
cradual liquidation of the capital 
borrowed, The War Taxes conſiſted 
in an addition ot 34 per cent, to the 
duty upon property, making all to. 
gether 10 per cent; and an addition 
to the cuſtoms and exciſe, attecting 
principally Sugar and Tobacco. 
The new and permanent taxes are to be 
derived from Wine, Pig Iron, an 
equalization of the duty upon Tea, 
and a tax upon Appraiſements; cal. 
culated, in the whole, at 1,136,000]. 

The addition to the Income Tax 
rs expected to produce 5,000,0001. 
annually, Lord Petty thought the 
public would be better pleaſed to 
have this tax Tar/d at ce to a point 
which he hoped it would not exceed, 
than to have it zncreaſed by dig rees. 
It is now to be deducted at once 
from the dividends, and ſmall annui— 
tants are to {eek their remedy after 
wards by producing their claims to 
exemption wat the tax office. 

Lord Melville's trial, is fixed tur 
Tueſday, the 2gth of April, ia 
Veitminiter-nall, 
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GENERAL HISTORY or EGYPT.—Continued from p. 252. 


Cosruur, CLIMATE, CULTIVATION, AND PRESENT STATE. 


GYPT, excluſive of its fubju— 
IN gution by various Kuropean 
powers, being ſituated in the valt pe- 
ninſula of Atrica, and acceſitble only 
on the ſide next Aſia, is the reaſon 
why it has in almoſt every period 
of its hiſtory, been more or leſs af- 
tected by the revolutions and migra- 
tions of the Aſiatic ſtates; whence 
aroſe its preſent heterogeneous mix. 
ture of inhabitants. The only rem. 
nant of what is called ancient Egyp- 
tans, is ſaid to be the Copts; yet 
neither their written characters, nor 
their dialect, correſpond with any 
of thoſe which are called Egyp— 
tian... There can be little dot "t 
but that theſe people took their 
name from the city of Coptos, which 
Avuriſhed before, and after, the com- 
mencement of the Chriſtian ra; 
and, having early embraced the 
goſpel diſpenſation, they became ce. 
lebrious from the ſtand they made 
againſt the perſecutions of Diocle- 
tian; from which time the name 
of Copt in Egypt has been ſynony- 
mous with that of Chriſtian, The 
Copts profeſs the Monophyſite 
creed; and the Coptic patriarch of 
Egypt is the head of the church 
of Abyſſinia, whither he ſends a bi- 
ſhop, as his deputy, ro govern the 
clergy of that country. They alſo 
form the bulk of the inhabitants in 
Upper Egypt, where they fubſiit 
chiefly by huſbandry; but are con- 
tinually plundered by the kiachefs 
and beys. Numbers of them allo 
inhabit Alexandria, Cairo, and the 
otlier principal towns; where, on 
account of their ſuperior knowledge 
above any of the other claſles in 
Egypt, they are employed as agents 
y the principal people of the coun- 
try. Denon tancied he could dif. 
tinguiſh in the Copts evident traces 
of the ancient Egyptian ſtock, ** a 
kind of ſwarthy Nubians, ſuch as 
are repre{eated on old ſcuiptures, 
with flat foreheads, eyes halt cloſed, 
and raiſed up at the angles, high 
cheek-bones, thort flattiſh noſe, large 
mouth, thick lips, little beard, aad 
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without much vivacity or expreſ— 
ſion in the general contour.“ How. 
cver this may be, it is very certain 
that the original Egyptians were 
much darker than the Copts, or any 
other ſeparate or mixed race of peo- 
ple which now inhabit Egypt; 
though they were not negroes. 

It there be yet any remain of the 
myſtical ceremonies of the ancient 
Egyptian idolatry, it exiſts with the 
ſect called PHi, which boaſts a high 
origin, and pretends to a very 
ſupernatural power over the in- 
ſtinet and poiſon of ſerpents. Ac— 
cording to Strabo and Euſebius, 
they were worſhippers of the god 
Cnuphis, who had a temple at Ele- 
phantina in Upper. Egypt; where 
he was adored under the figure of a 
ſerpent. ©4* When the Pſylli were 
introduced to us, (ſays Denaon,) we 
put many queſtions to them relative 
to the myſtery of their ſect, and their 
ſuppoſed command over ſerpents; 
which they openly profeſs. They 
anſwering with more aſſurance than 
intelligence, we put them to the 
proof: © Can you tell us whether 
there are any ſerpents in this place 
and if there are, can you oblige, 
them to come forth from their re. 
treats?* They anſwered both queſ- 
tions in the affirmative; on which 
they ſearched all the rooms, and 
they preſently declared that there 
was a ſnake in the houſe; they then 
renewed their ſearch to diſcover 
where he was hid, made ſome dil. 
tortions in paſſing before a jar placed 
in a Corner cf one of the rooms, and 
declared that the animal was there; 
where, indeed, we actually found 
one. This we conſidered as a true 
Comus's trick; we looked at each 
other, and acknowledged that they 
were very adroit,” 

Theſe people have an annual feſ— 
tival and religious ceremony, which 
thay call Sidi Ibrahim, where prieſts 
and proſelytes to their doctrine and 
faith are admitted and made. “ Be. 
ing always curious to obſerve the 
means by which men command the 

M m opinions 
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opinions of others, (ſays Denon,) I 
addreſſed mylelt to the chief of the 
fect, whom I flattered, and he pro. 
miſed to make me a ſpectator of the 
exaltation of one of the Pfylli, as 
ſoon as he ſhould have blown into 
His ſpirit, as he expreſſed it. From 
my anxious curioſity he thought! 
bid fair to be a proſelyte, and he 
propoſed to initiate me, which Jac— 
cepted; but when I learned that in 
the ceremony of initiation the prieſt 
ſpits in the mouth of the neophyte, 
this circumſtance cooled my ardour, 
and I found that I could not prevail 
on myſelf to go through this trial ; 
To I gave my money to the high 
prieſt, and he promiſed to let me be 
preſent at the ceremony. 

They had brou.ht with them 
their ſerpents, which they let looſe 
from a large leather ſack in which 
they were kept, and made them 


erect their bodies and hiſs, by irri— 


tating them. I thought it was the 
light which principally cauſed their 
anger; for, as ſoon as they were re- 
turned into the fack, their paſſion 
ceaſed, and they no longer endea- 
voured to bite. It was curious to 
obſerve, that, when angry, the neck, 
for {ix inches below the head, was 
dilated to the ſize of one's hand, I 


oon conceived that even I could 


manage the ſerpents, without fear 
of their fangs; for, having well re- 
marked that the Plylli, while they 
were threatening the animal with 


one hand, ſeize d it on the back of 


the head with the other, I did the 
ſame with one of the ſerpents with 
equal ſucceſs, though apparently to 
the indignation of the performers 
themſelves. After this, they pro- 
ceeded to the grand myſtery : one of 
the | erformers took a ſnake, which 
he had previoutly diſabled by 


x breaking the under jaw, and by rub— 


bing away the gums till the whole 


ot ho palate was deſtroyed; he 


then graſped it with the app earance 
of paſſion, and approached the cluef 
Pre, who with great gravity gave 
um the ſpirit, that is to ſay, after 
uttcring fone terien words, 
blew into his mouth; and, at the 
inſtant, the other was ſeized with a 
facred convulſion, his arms and legs 


diſtorted, his eyes ſeeming to ſtar? 
trom his head, and he began to tear 
the animal with his teeth; whilit 
the attendants, appearing to com 
miſerate his ſufferings, reſtrained hi, 
{ſtruggles with difficulty, and ſnatch. 
ed from his hand the ſerpent, which 
he was unwilling to let go. As loun 
as the ſnake was removed, he re- 
mained as if ſtupid; but the Chict 
approached him, muttered tome 
words to him, retook from him the 
ſpirit by aſpiration, and he returned 
to his former quieſcent ſtate. Now, 
however, he that had ſeized the 
{ſnake beginning to be tormented 
with the ſame ardour to conſum. 
mate the myſtery, came up to the 
chief prieſt to demand the ſpirit ; 
and as he was ſtronger and more 
active than the firſt, his cries and 
convulſions were ſtill more violent 
and ridiculous, 

In ſpeaking of this antique Eg yp 
tian ſect, Mr. Bruce obſerves as fol- 
lows : n Notwithſtanding that the 
incantation of terpents has-been ve. 
nerally treated as a fable, there is 
certainly no doubt of its reality, 
Even the fcriptures are full oft 1t. 
All who have been in Egypt have 
feen as many difterent inſtances as 
they choſe. Some have doubted 
that it was a trick; and that the 
animals thus handled had been firff 
trained, and then deprived of their 
power of hurting; and, fond of the 
diſcovery, they have reſted them - 
ſclves upon it, without experiment, 
in the face of all antiquity. But 1 
will not heſitate to aver, that I have 
feen at Cairo (and this may be ſeen 
daily without any trouble or ex- 
pence) a man who came from the 
Catacombs, where the pits of the 
mummy birds are ke pt, who has 
taken a ceraſteswith his naked hand 
from a number of others lying at the 
bottom of a tub, has put 1t upon 
his bare head, covered it with the 
common red cap he wears, then 
taken it out, put it in his breaſt, 
and tied it about his neck like a 
necklace; after which it has been 
applied to a hen, and bit it, which 
died in a few minutes; and, to com— 
plete the experiment, the man has 
taken it by the neck, and beginning 


© 
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at the tail, has eaten it as one would 
do a carrot, without any ſeeming 
repugn: ance. * 

M. Savary alſo tells us, that he 
ſaw at the feaſt of Sidi Ibrahim; fl 
troop of people, ſeemingly polle ſte &, 
with naked arms and a herce look; 
holding in their hands enormous 
ſerpents, which twined round their 
body, and endeavoured to eſcape. 
Theſe Pſylli, graſning them ſtrongly 
by the neck, avoide: { the b ite; and, 
notwithſtanding their hi fling tore 
them with their teeth, and ate them 
alive, while the blood ſtreamed 
from their mouth.” A further de— 
ſcription of the feats of theſe people 
is likewiſe given by Hai ſelquitt: 
© They take the molt poiſonous vi— 
pers with their bare hands, play 
with them, put them in their bo. 
ſums, and ule a great many more 
tricks with them, as I have otten 
iven, I have frequently ſeen them 


handle thoſe that were e three or four 


feet long, and of the moſt horrid 
fort. The power of doing this is 
not poſſeſſed by the Arabs, Lurks, 
or any other ſeR in Egypt, I en- 
quired and examined whether they 
had cut out the vipers poiſonous 
teeth; but I have with my own 
eyes ſeen they do not, We may 
therefore conclude, that the art they 
we is not known, Some thy are 

ery ſuperſtitious, and the genera- 
lity believe this to be done by lome 
ſupernatural means which they ob- 
tain from invilible._ beings. It is, 


however, worthy the endeavours of 
all naturaliſts, and the attention ot 


every traveller, to learn fomething 
decilive as to this affair. How an- 
cient this art is among the Africanus, 
may be concluded from the ancient 
Marti and Pſylli, who were from 


Africa, and daily ſhewed proots of 


it at Rome. It is very remarkable 
that this artifice ſhould have been 
kept a ſecret for more than two 
thouſand years, when we have {een 
how m: any other ſecrets have within 
that time been revealed.” The 
{nakemen of Hindovſtan are pro- 
bably derived from this lame lect, 
The ſupremacy of Egypt being 
in the hands of the Turks and Ma- 
malukes, the Mahomedan faith is 


in conſequence the eſtabliſhed re. 
ligion of the country; though all 
per{ualions are now freely tolerated. 
I'rom hence it alſo follows, that the 
Turks, who arc numerous, and the 
Mamalukes, are conſidered as the 
principal people. The Turks in 
Egypt are moltly of dignihed man- 
ners; and though their "complexion 
is {warthy, yet the ſole mnity of their 
vait, and ſedateneſs of their charac— 
ter, rather inſpire awe, and com- 
mand re{pect, 

The Mamalukes, being now fe. 
lected trom all countries where fine 
young men can be obtained, form 
an intereſting variety of axirerent 
complexions and countenances vet 
the principal part being (till Georgi- 
ans and Circaſſians, and all .trained 
tor the army, and elegantly attired, 
they are ot courſe the faireſt and 
handſomeſt men in Egypt. After 
having ſerved their chiets or maſ- 
ters with fidelity, they are made 
tree; and as their proſperity or 
means occur, they have then a right 
to purchaſe flaves for themſelves. A 
Mamnuluke, while a ſlave, is not per- 
mitted to wear a beard ;; the whiiker 
being always an indiſputable proof 
of their freedom. The revenues of 
the twenty-tour beys or chiets of 
the Mumalukes, conſiſt in thoſe fe: . 
tile difiricts which were originally 
allotted tv them by Soly man tne 
Legillator, and in the immenſe ex- 
torſions and fines they are prone to 
exact from the bulk of the inhabi— 
tants; and trom which there is no 
appeal. No one Can ever be made 
a chief or a bey, who has not pre- 
vioully bcen a flave. 

The general character of the Ma. 
malukes is, that they are brave and 
generous, though, ſometimes cruel 
and revengetul ; but they are molt 
abominablyaddicted tothedeteſtable 
crime againtt nature, winch is ex- 
tremely prevalent in all parts of the 
Furkith dominions. The arms and 
accoutrements oi the Mamalukes 
are as follow: a caſe or quiver con— 
taining three javelins, which the 
Mamalukes generally throw before 
they come to the ſabre, which is 
their favourite weapon. They are 
very dextrous at throwing the lance; 
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and they have young attendant Ma- 
malukes, called piétons, to carry 
part of their arms, who follow on 
foot, and run up among the comba- 
tants, pick up the javelin when the 
ſtroke has miſſed; and bring it back 
to their maſters. The point of this 
weapon is of hammered iron, the 
ſhaft of wood, and the ornaments in 
ſilver, of modern workmanſhip, done 
in a good taſte, and wrought at Cairo. 
The caſe is covered with velvet, 
They have a buckler of rhinoceros” 
leather, ſabre-proof, and of exquiſite 
workmanſhip; from the varniſh 
which covers the leather, and the 
gliding of the ornaments, it has a 
very rich effect. Another piece of 
detenſive armour is an arm-piece, 
worn on their left arm, with which 
they hold the horſe's bridle; the 
right is only protected by a glove of 
buffalo hide, in the form of thoſe of 
our dragoons. Under their belt they 
Carry a battle-axe of iron, damaſked 
with gold, bearing a Perſian infcrip. 
tion, which thews the country in 
which it is wrought. The handle, 
made of ſilver and leather, is of Cairo 
manufacture. They have ſome- 
times a whalebone bow of pertect 
workmanſhip ; with very long ſharp 
arrows ; the cord of the bow is a 
bundle of untwiſted ſilk, which has 
more ſtrengih than the thickeſt and 
beſt twiſted gut. When the bow is 
uſed, they have a hand-piece with a 
groove, along which the arrow runs ; 
it fits the wriſt that holds the bow, 
and ſerves to direct the arrow at the 
moment of its departure from the 
bow. They wear a ſabre by the 
ſide, and a dirk in the belt, the hilts 
and {cabbards of which are richly 
ornamented, Under the girdle are 
alſo a pair of large piſtols ſuperbly 
mounted ; and ſome parties of them 
are armed with a fuſil or firelock, 
like the Bedouin Arabs. | 

The following particulars of the 
Initiation of the youny Mamalukes, 
are given by Brou ne. The name, 
from mack, to polleſs, implies merely 
a perſon who is the property of ano— 
tiger. None are cholen but ſuch as 
are diſtinguiſhed by the grace and 
manlinefs of their perſons. After 
having been properly educated as a 
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piéton, or attendant on foot, the 
young Mamaluke receives a preſent 
of a horſe and arms trom his maſter ; 
together with a ſuit of accoutre- 
ments, which 1s renewed every year. 
The generolity of their maſters, and 
rewards or extortions from others, 
aſtord them ſupplies of money either 
for avarice or debauchery Some 
of them, admitted to peculiar fa. 
vour by the beys, are elected Kia- 
chefs, and afterwards beys: but this 
preferment generally ariſes from po- 
litical adherence to ſome powerful 
leader, They are characteriſtically 
gay, thoughtleſs, and improvident; 
fond of ſhow, and unprincipled in 
their means of acquiring it. They 
ſeldom marry, which accounts for 
the infamous habit to which they 
are addicted, It 1s alſo extremeiy 
remarkable that thoſe few who do 
marry ſeldom have children. As 
the ſon even of a bey 1s not honoured 
with any particular conſideration, 
the women perhaps procure abor- 
tions. However this be, of eighteen 
beys, whoſe hiſtory I particularly 
knew, only two of them had any 
children, The only ſtudy of the 
Mamalukes is to be hardy, capable 
of every fatigue, of undaunted cou- 
rage, of eminent ſkill in horſeman- 
ſhip, and of unrivalled dexterity in 
the uſe of the ſabre. Their horles 
are of the fineſt Arabian breeds, and 
are often purchaſed at three or four 
purſes, 1501. to 20ol. ſterling. 1he 
gratitude of the young piston is 
equal to the favour of their maſters, 
whom they never quit in the how 
of danger,” The young peten, or 
Mamaluke who attends on foot, is 
attired very light: his turban is @ 
ſhawl; his veſt or jacket is of fine 
cloth, of various colours, but molt 
commonly yellow or purple, ſome— 
times {triped; his pantaloons are of 
an enormous lize; his buſkins are of 
yellow leather, and his ſandals or 
ſlippers are of the fame colour. He 
is alſo equipped with a thawl, by 
way of girdle, a ſabre, a dagger, 
a pair of piſtols, and on the left de 
he uſually carries a kind of hora, 
which contains relics, taliſmans, and 
oil tor wounds. 
| [To be continued. 
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HIS diſtinguiſhed and lamented 
nobleman was born on the 31ſt 

of December, 1738. Preferring a 
military life, he entered the ſervice 
very early, where he paſſed through 
All the inferior ranks to that of ge. 
neral officer. Scarcely had he at- 
tained his 2oth year, when he was 
made captain in Col. Crau ford's re. 
giment, and in 1960 was nominated 
aid-de-camp to Lord Granby, when 
he took the command of the Engliſh 
forces in Germany, where he ſerved 
with the hereditary prince of Bruni. 
wick and Prince Ferdinand. In con- 
ſequence of the death of his ſupe- 
rior officer in 1761, he was made 
lieutenant-colone} of the 12th regi. 
ment of foot, and the ſame year was 
elected M. P. for Rye, in Suſſex; 
but his father dying the following 
year, he returned from Germany, 
and took his ſeat in the houſe of 
peers, when he was made lord of 
the bed-chamber and aid-de-camp to 
his preſent majeſty. Notwithſtand— 
his poſts in the royal eſtabliſhment, 
he ſupported the principles of Lords 
Chatham and Camden, and voted 
againſt the Rockingham adminiſtra— 
tion on the queſtion of the taxation 
of America, in 1765. The year tol- 
lowing he was appointed colonel of 
the 33d regiment. In 1767, he op- 
poſed the adminiſtration of the Duke 
of Grafton on a ſimilar queltion to 
that we have juſt noticed. The 
next year be married Miſs Jones, a 
young lady of great accomplith- 
ments and extenſive property. Lady 
Mary and Lord Broome are the only 
ſurviving children of this marriage, 
His lordſhip had lived about eight 
years in a ſtate of connubial happi- 
neſs, when, on the occaſion of the 
troubles in America, he was ordered 
to embark with his regiment tor that 
continent, At the commencement 
of his career in this quarter, he acted 
under the orders of General Howe, 
and on the 26th of September 1777, 
took poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. In 
1781, his lordſhip marched from 
Charleſtown to the aſſiſtance of Lord 
Rawdon (now Earl Moira) at Cam- 


den, attacked by the American ge- 
neral Gates; the militia of that 
country, haraſſed by poor living and 
a long march, took flight at the firſt 
onſet, and the victory was decided 
in favour of the Britiſh troops. 
When South Carolina was deemed 
to be ſubdued, and a conſiderable 
force was left at Camden, and the 
places adjacent, under Lord Raw. 
don, Arnold was acting with vi— 
gour in Virginia; and his lordſhip 
expected to march northward with 
uninterrupted ſucceſs. Subſequent 
to theſe flattering appearances, his 
favourite officer Tarleton was de. 
teated by Morgan; in conſequence, 
Lord Cornwallis reſolved to at- 
tack the latter in Virginia, whi. 
ther he had proceeded with his pri- 
ſoners. In this urgent ſtate of af. 
fairs, General Greene rode at con- 
ſiderable hazard 150 miles acroſs 
the country, to apprize Morgan of 
his ſituation, and to concert plans for 
his ſecurity. The corps under Mor- 
gan in conſequence retreated to 
Guildford Court Houſe, and his 
lordihip followed with ſo much 
ſpeed, that the hoſtile parties more 
than once diſcovered each other on 
the oppoſite ſhores of the ſame ri— 
ver; the purſuit was however inef— 
tectual, and the American parties 
formed a junction, The next object 
of Lord Cornwallis was to intercept 
the retreat of General Greene into 
Virginia; for the American forces 
under Greene were yet incompetent 
to face the royal army. The pro. 
vinclals however croſled the river 
Dan into that province, and the 
Engliſh general had the mortifica— 
tion to Know that his troops had 
undergone the greateſt difficulties, 
and ſubmitted to the moſt ſevere 
privations, without accompliſhing 
the object of the enterprize.—The 
Americans tought for their liberty, 
tor their country, and tor their pro. 
perty : to ſuch a cauſe even the va- 
lour and conduct of Lord Cornwal-. 
lis was feebly oppoſed; he ſaw the 
courage with which they encoun— 
tered, and the rapidity with which 


they 
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they eluded his purſuit; he had 
tried the effects of ſeverity , and had 
employed the influence of benig- 
mity, more conformable to his natu- 
ra} difpoſition. North and South 
Carolina were obedient to the roval 
power: he now erected a flandard, 
and publiſhed a proclamation, in- 
viting the approach of all loyal ſub— 
rects to the Britith camp, in hopes 
of averting by this expedient the 
horrors of war ; but even this was 
ineffectual. The tide of the Eng— 
Iiſh affairs began to recede : if Lord 
Cornwallis obtained a victory, it 
was after a fanguinary conteſt, and 
the attempts to reinforce his army 
proving fruitlets, every action, what- 
ver might be the (kill and courage 
diſplayed, rendered his fituation 
more dangerous, During this time 
the Americans were ſtrengthened on 
all ſides. At the critical moment 
Count de Graſſe arrived with a fleet 
zn the Chef peak, challenged Ad- 
miral Graves, and rode in triumph 
in the bay. This fleet unloaded its 
tranſports, and diſpatched a large 
body of freſh troops to the aſſiſtance 
of the provincials. Fayette and 
Rochambeau with the troops of 
France, and Waſhington with thoſe 
gradua Iy concentrated 
their collective ſtrength, and entered 

Williamſberg, whence Lord Corn- 
wallis had retreated; they followed 
the Britiſh army to ork town, which 
wasimmediatelyinvelicd ; the place 
was defended in the hope of receiv— 
we the afhſtance which had been 
kong promiſed : this fatal diſappoint- 
ment terminated the ſervices ot 
Lord Cornwallis in America. He 
attempted to eſcape by ſei, but the 
ſcheme was fruſtratcd; he would 
have cut a paſſage through the main 
army of the enemy, but was unwil— 
ting to ſacrifice his hardy veterans 
in fo deftructive an enterprize: a 
councit was convened, the town was 
farrendered, and the Britith troops 
became priſoners of war, on the ter- 
ritory which had fo often witnelled 
their triumphs. His lordthip's mi- 
Iitary duties in that country engaged 
a tern of about five years. 


After his return in 1783, he re- 


CORNWAT.LIS. 


ceived the honour of the garter, and 
was made conſtable of the Tower. 

At this time the affairs of India 
wore a very melanchoiy 2{pect. Hy- 
der Ali had been ſuccceeacad by his 
lon Tip ph Saib, and the combined 
talents of theſe two enterpriſing 
princes threatened the extermina-. 
tion of the Britiſh power in the ealt. 
The civil and militar: abilities Of 
the noble lord were PE fes tly known 
to the miniſter, and the critical {t ite 
of India at this time required both 
the one and the other to avert the 
threatening fform, His lordthip w 
therefore appointed governor of 
Bengal, and commander in chief of 
the forces in India. The moſt fſer1- 
ous events have often their origin 
in cauſes the moſt frivolous. The 
Dutch had fold Cranganore to a valſ- 
fal of TI ip poo Saib; the latter op- 
poled the inveſt: nent of his depend. 
ant with this new pofleſſion; the 
Engliſh remonſtrated in favour of 
the rajah of Travancore, and the ſu].. 
tin of Myfore thought proper tore. 
fiſt this interference; the conſequence 
was that ippoo Saib loſt 67 torts, 

800 pieces of cannon, $0,000 men, 

and {ſurrendered the half of his do- 
minions with four millions ſterling, 
The kingdom of Tippoo Saib was 
bounded on the north by the terti— 
tory of Paiſhwa, on the ſouth by 
that of Trav ancore, on the ealt by a 
ridge of mountains which formed 
the boundary to the domain oft the 
Nabob of Arcot, and on the weſt by 
the ocean. In 1790, the ſcene ot 
action extended no further than the. 
Ghauts; but in the enſuing yeur 
Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by 
General Abercrombie, took poſteſ— 
ton of Bangalore, of the ſtorming 
of which fee a repreſentation, ac— 
companied with a portrait of the 
Nlarquis, in No. X. of this Maga. 
Z Ine. 

Lord Cornwallis and Gen. Aber. 
crombie then continucd their march 
to.the veiy gates of Seringapatam; 
but they had fcarcely reached the 
walls before the periodical rains 
commenced, the river Cavery roſe 
conſiderably in conſequence, the 
works for the liege were deſtroyed, 
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an epidemic diſeaſe prevailed among 
the cattle, and the horrors of fa. 
mine threatened the beſieging army. 
No moment was to bz neglected, the 
artillery was abandoned, and the 
forces fell back on Bangalore; in 
this retreat the Engliſh were afliſted 
with ſupplies by the natives in alli— 


| 
1 
| 


ance, eſpecially by the ſoubah of 


Deccan and the Mahratt: Ss: they 
were ſoon enabled to relame houſtt- 
lities, they took ſeveral torts, and 
among theſe Nundydroog, which, 
riſing to the elevation ot 7.500 feet; 
ſeemed to {mile above the cloves 
on its pigmy opponents. The at- 
tack on Keſtdagery was not equilly 
fuccefstul; Pippo himſelk covered 
the tice of the country with his Ca- 
valry, and ſuccefstfully inveſted the 


town of Coimbetore. he King. 
moms of Myt« re and Canara were 
dete by the rock Savendroos, 


d artins ce 11 the range of coun— 
try between Bangalore and Serin— 


* 


gapatam, It was cilled the rock ut 


death, and convtiicd oft two fſummits 
of the height ot 3000 feet interſect i 
by a profound abyls; the baſe of 
the rock was three (CAL UCS in cir- 
cutt; the expedients of art were 
employed wherever nature ſeemed 
to have ſacrinced {rength to conve. 
nience. The garrifon, too conhdent 
of ſecurity, repoſ.d on their arms; 
the aflault wasfudde al commenced, 
and 1n one 3 the Britith flag di- 
played on the eminence, ſtruc ter- 
ror and confuſion into the adjacent 
Country. 

Lord Cornwallis having, with cx. 
traordinary alacrity, arcuinpithed 
the very important congue:!t of Su- 
vendrovy, collected the whole force 
of the ailies in the neiohbourhooy 
of Hoolenaroog, with the exception 
of the Bombay troops. Lippoo had 
placed himtelf on the intermediate 
ground to the weſt to protect his 
Capital; he was attacked, detcated, 

and driven be -neath the walls oft Se- 
ringapatam. Lord Cornwallis ra- 


pidty advanced and made a lodg— 
meat on the ifland; on the 16th of 
February the Bombay army, under 
Gencral Abercrombie, joined the 
allies, and took its ſtation to tne 
north. weſt of the city. On the aut, 


Tippoo made a deſperate fally dur. 
ing the might; and three days atter- 

wards, when the preparations for a 
general aſſault had been made, he 
accede q to the pacification, ſacrific- 
ing 4 great extent of domain, {ur- 
rendering all his priſoners, paying 
the Britiſh power three crores and 
thirty lacks of rupees, and deliver— 
ing over his two ſons as hoſtages 
until the conditions of the treaty 
ſhould be fulalled. After theſe im- 
portant ſervices rendered to his 
country, Lord Cornwallis returned 
home, leaving in India an example 
of economy, moderation, and huma— 
nity, blended with all the brilliant 
qualifications of the ſoldier and the 
ſtuteſman. 

[For a copper-plate repreſenta. 
tion of the battle near Seringapa— 
tam, ſee No, XXVI. of this Maga- 
zine: and for the particulars of 
Lord Cornwallis's three campaigns 
in India, ſee Vol. II. p. 422—430. 
and Vol. VII. of the > annexed Hife 
tory of the Wars of Engiand, where 
the cuts are intended to be place 

[ord Corowailis attained the dig- 
nity of a marquilate in, Oct. 1792: 
he was raiſed to the rank of general 
trom that of 3 -gen eral, iu 
the ſame month of the ſucceeding 
year;. and, having diſtin -uithed 
himlelf in the eaſtern and weſtern 
void, 10 that conduct which ob- 


* 


rene him the eie 845 Conti. 
dence of his briuce, and of his coun- 


try, he was now called 7 to act 
on a theatre much nearer home. 
41heſymptoms of dituftection which 
began to appear in ireland in the 
year 1793, mult be fill freſh in the 
memory of our readers, In March 
the inf{urrecttion act was paſles in the 
Iriſh parliament to elt; ihith military 
law. A meafſure producing that 
alarm, which multiplica tlic ſeeds 
of Gitiftection in every, province; 
and vic. Artnur O' Coanivr and Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald wee employed 
by the rebels 11 1795, to negociate 
un invaſion with Gconeril itoche, 
which was unavoidably „ottponed 
by the victory of Adunral L/ancan 
over the fleet of Holland. TI te die 
appointment on the part of the re- 
bellious did not, however, tgp their 
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proceedings, as they continued ſtir- 
ring up the minds of the people, 
and nightly meetings were held in 
many counties for the purpoſe of 


training them to the uſe of arms. 


On the 3oth of March 1798, a pro- 
clamation was iſſued declaring a 
conſpiracy; on the 18th of April, 
General Duff eſtabliſhed military 
law, and on the 21ſt of May, the two 
Sheares, ſtudents at the Iriſh bar, 
were ſeized only forty-eight hours 
before a general inſurrection was to 
have taken place, when the caſtle of 
Dublin was deſigned to have been 
aſſuulted; the camp of Longulins 
town to have been attacked, and the 
park of artillery to have been ſe— 
cured by the inſurgents. Arthur 
O'Connor was taken the 28th of 
May. The rebellion now became 
open and avowed, and prieſts rode 
among the ranks and animated the 
courage of the deluded multitude, 
Roſs, Arklow, and Enniſcorthy, 
were alternately diſgraced by the 
unequal conflict; at the latter place, 
20,000 rebels were encountered by 
the royal army on the aiſt June; 
the former fled in every direction ; 
no quarter was given, and the car. 
nage was dreadful. 

On the preceding day Marquis 
Cornwallis arrived at Dublin: had 
he been appointed to his charge a 
little earlier, the laſt ſcene of enor- 


mity would not have been exhibited, 


and the vanquiſhed proſtrate at the 
teer of the conqueror would not have 
been ſilenced by the ſword. The 
pacific virtues not more than the 
military talents of Marquis Corn- 
wallis reſtored repoſe in his new go- 
vernment. Towards the concluſion 
of the year, the French, who had 
loſt the golden opportunity, again 
attempted invaſion, and General 
Humbert, with a handful of men, 
took poſſeſſion of Caſtlebar : being 
Joined by a few ftragghng Iriſh, he 
defeated General Lake, in an en- 
gagement wherein the Engliſh loſt 
8oo men and 10 pieces of Cannon, 
The French, after this ſucceſs, ad— 
vanced on Juam; Marquis Corn- 
wallis marched in perſon againit 
them with a conſiderable force, on 
which they retreated, but at Balli- 


namuck he fell in with the rear 6 
the invaders, who after a ſhort but 
gallant reſiſtance ſurrendered, and 
the aftoniſhment of the Engliſh 
army was prodigious, when they 
found the number of their brave 
opponents was only 844, including 
officers and attendants of every de. 
ſcription. The little garriſon under 
Charoſt, left by General Humbert, 
after conducting themſelves with 
great courage and honour, reſigned 
the poſſeſſion of Killala, and not a 
ſingle act of depredation was found 
to have been committed; even the 
plate of the biſhop's palace was con- 
ſidered ſacred, In October the un- 
ſucceſsful expedition of the French 
to Bantry Bay took place, when Ad- 
miral Warren captured the Hoche 
and fix French frigates. No ſubſe. 
quent attempt was made from 
France; the hope of the inſurgents 
of foreign co-operation entirely ceaſ- 
ed; and the mild and cquitable go. 
vernment of the lord lieutenant re— 
ſtored order and revived confidence, 

The Union with Ireland was car. 
ried into execution during the vice. 
royſhip of Marquis Cornwallis: it 
has been denied, however, and his 
character ſeems fully to juſtity the 
ſuppoſition, that he had any ſhare in 
thoſe corrupt ſchemes ſaid to be re- 
curred to, for enſuring an event 
highly defirable of itſelf, and which 
ſuch a crooked policy could alone 
render diſguſting. 

In 1801, after a reſidence of three 
years in Ireland, his lordſhip re. 
ſigned his high office, and was ſuc. 
ceeded by the Earl of Hardwicke. 
As he had now attained the ſixty- 
third year of his age, it was ſup- 
poſed that Marquis Cornwallis, after 
negociating the definitive treaty of 
peace at Amiens, March 22, 1802, 
would ſpend the remainder of his 
life in his native country. But it 
was otherwiſe decreed ; fer the af. 
fairs of the Eaſi-India Company be 
came embarraſſed, as uſual, by new 
acquiſitions, and our territorial poi- 
ſeſſions in Alia required the preſence 
of a nobleman diſtinguiſhed alike tor 
his integrity and moderation, In 
1805 he accordingly repaired thi. 
ther a ſecond time, in quality ot 

Governor 
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Governor- general, and commander 
in chief of his Majeſty s and the 
Company's land forces, 

After having made a variety of 
arrangements, tending to introduce 
economy into the civil department, 
he determined to place himſe Af at 
the head of the army, in order, by 
an union of frmpeis and conciha- 
tion, to att Un whit was Ways the 
end and aim of all his labours, an 
honmurable peace. 

But his conſtitution had been by 
this time undermined by bodily fa- 
tigues, mental excrtions, and 
haps alſo by tre extremities Of heat 
and cold, in two diſtant quarters of 
the globe; his digeſtive powers in 
particular failed him in an extraor- 
dinary degree, and he was obliged 
to * his journey by flow and 


Ver- 


eaſy ſtages. Nature, at length, be- 
came ſo complet, ly exh uſt qa, that 
he died on the 5th of Octo er, 1805, 


at Ghazepoor, in the provi ce ot 
Benares, before he was able to reach 
the head-quarters, 


He was buried with great pomp. 
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NOPHIA Stanley, at the time 
hen! de pa ried from the * Scot. 
BY village c - was about ie 

enteen years ot IG ler verſon 
was tall and elegantly formed; her 
cout:tenance beamed intelligence, 
philanth COPY, and feeling. Her mind 
was adorned with uſeful and elegant 
literature; her heart was warin, 
triendly, and benevolent. She lived, 
and delighted to live, among woods 
and glens, and rivers and meadows, 
which increaſed the ſoufttneſs of a 
diſpoſition naturally too tender, but 
which might have been rectified by 
a little acquiintance with the world, 
[ was then as romantic as the. It 
was Sophia Stanley however that 1n 
a great meaſure produced the en- 
chantment. We were brought up 
near to each other from our in- 
fancy, from our infancy were fond 
of each other. And who could 
have been acquainted with the mild 
yet animated features, the ſweet 


diſpoſition, and enlivening g converſa- 
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Minute guns, to the number of 
ſ1xty- (1x, corre{ponding with the 
years of his age, were fired from the 
ramparts of Fort William, and a 
ſtudied enlogium publiſhed in an 
bx traord:inary Gazette, The inha— 
bitants of the other preſidencies alſo 
endeavoured, by every mark of ef. 
teem, to teltify their regard: thoſe 
of Calcutta voted a mauſoleum, and 
thoſe of Bombay a ſtatue, 

When the news was known in 
England, the houſe of commons im- 
mediately voted an addreſs to his 
najeſty for a monument to be raiſed 
to his memory in St. Paul's cathe« 
dral. Phe vote paſſed nem. df. 

Marquis Cornwallis, amongſt the 
numerous arrangements which he 
had made for c: onciliating the na- 
tives, by alleviating the burthens 
under which they laboured, order. 
ed, that a contribution of three lacks 
s, which had been levied at 
Barhampore for the ſupport of the 
troops, mould be repaid to the in- 
habitants by inſtalments, 
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tion, of Sophia Stanley, without 
fecling an attachment? The worthy 
paſtor ſmiled upon our mutual aftec- 
tion, and cherithed it to the utuoſt 
of his power. He was to me as a 
tither, he educaicd and inftructed 
me as if I had been his only ſon; 
and even intended me for a huſband 
to his daughter. At my departure, 
while his eyes beamed with tenders 
nels, he beſtowed onine-his blething, 
ave me the wiſeſt directions tor my 
uture Conduct, and declared how 
much huppineſs it would afford 
him, to ſee his dear Hamilton one 
day united to his daughter. 

The near proſpect of again be. 
holding this good man and his 
daughter occaſioned the moſt agrees 
able ſenſations. I had procured an 
independent fortune, and was now 
expecting to enjoy it with my So— 
phia. While muling upon the hap- 
pineſs which Mr. Stanley and his 
daughter would receive from my 


unexpected appearance, I obſerved 
N n an 


cr 
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an old man before me bearing on his 
ſhoulders a bundle of ſticks. Eager 
to obtain information reſpecting my 
former companions, I haſtened and 
ſoon overtook him. He appeared 
to be about ſeventy years. of age, 
but with his features I was not ac- 

uainted. His converſation teſtified 
that he had ſeen better days. Upon 
accoſting him, he obſerved that I 
was fatigued, and aſked me into his 
cottage, | entered, He was its only 
inhabitant, I anxioufly enquired 
after Mr. Stanley and his daughter, 
At this queſtion the good man burſt 
into tears, and told me Miſs Stan. 
ley had died the preceding cvening. 

This awtul, this unexpected, in- 
telligence, rendered me for ſome 
time inſenſiible. When 1 felt ſome— 
what compoſed, I requeſted the old 
man to give me the particulars of 
the melancholy event. 

« A conſiderable time ago, fir,” 
faid he, “ an Engliſh gentleman in 
travelling through this place ob. 
ſerved Miſs Sophia Stanley, He 
was ſo much ſtruck with her beau- 
tiful appearance, that he rented a 
Houſe near to the rectory, where he 
in a ſhort time became a frequent 
viſitor. The gentleman, it is faid, 
was rich, his abilities great, and his 

erſon and manners pleaſing. But 
Fe diſcovered that he had no chance 
of gaining her atiections, on account 
of. a Mr. Hamilton, who WAS in. 
tended for her huſband, and who 
was abroad. But this obſtacle he in 
a ſhort time removed. He, found 
means to make it currently reported 
and believed, that Mr. Hamilton 
had wandered from the path of vir— 
tue, and had become a worthleſs 
character, abandoned to all manner 
of wickedneſs. This intelligence 
occaſioned the greatelt grief at the 
rectory, for the miniſter and his 


daughter were extremely fond of 


Mr. Hamilton. Mits Stanley's dil- 
treſs was {0 ſevere, that her health 
was greatly impaired, Her tather, 
they taid, was no leis diſtreſſed, bur 
was more able to conceal his . In 
the mean time the Englith gentle— 
man, who was never Ia ed to 
have occaſioned the report, appcared 
quite anxious to comtort the mini. 


ſter and his daughter, and lamented 
with them the fall of a young man 
who had entered into the world 
with ſuch flattering marks of future 
eminence, 

„Although Mr. Stanley was un— 
derſtood to have much penetration, 
he was blind to any evil deſign ot 
this gentleman, and p1 radually be.. 
came more and more fond of his fo. 
ciety. Miſs Stanley likewiſe began 
to reliſh Iis company, He wept 
with her, for he had tears at com. 
mand, he wept with her for the 
wretched fate of Mr. Hamilton; he 
ſtudied her temper; ſhe was roman - 
tic, he affected to be romantic allo: 
he knew ſhe was inclined to be cha— 
ritable, his charity ſeemed un- 
bounded, and from their words and 
actions you would have imaginec 
that Miſs Stanley and he were pol 
ſeſſed of ſouls exactly ſimilar, 

© It was now vitible that his pre— 
ſence aftorded her much happineis, 
and it was ſuppoſed a marriage would 
immediately take place. But the 
conſequence, fir, it is dreadful to 
relate, Suffice it to ſay, that he 
robbed her of her honour, and in— 
ſtantly left the country. Then, and 
then only, was the veil removed 
from the eyes of the miniſter and his 
daughter. Happineſs no longer re- 
ſided at the rectory, Miſs Stanley 
refuſed to be comforted, and her 
father was too much afflicted himfeli 
to be a good comforter. Shu: tly 
atter, accounts were received of Mr. 
tamilton ; he was beloved and re— 
{pected in the place where he dwelt, 
had amaſſed a conſiderable fortune, 
his affection for Miſs Stanley con- 
tinued ſtrong as ever, and he was on 
the point of returning to be united 
to her for life. 

„This was more than Miſs Stan- 
ley could bear; ſhe conſidered her- 
ſelf unworthy of Mr. Hamilton, and 
ſhe could not torgive herlelt for bc- 
lieving the reports which a villain 
had raiſed againſt him. She, poo 


young lady, turned delirious, and 
Was conitantly talking of her dear 
Hamilton, and the diftrets winch the 
had occationed to her poor father, 
till death put a period to all her 
Her father {cents to bea 

{34 


griefs. 


melancholy poſture, 
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the ſtroke with wonderful fortitude, 
but thoſe who Know him well fay, 
that this is by no means the caſe 
and that he will (ſhortly follow ith 
amiable child to the filent grave.“ 
My feelings at this melan choly 
recital I cannot deſcribe. My dit- 
trels was fo great that I was unable 
to remove that night from the old 
man's cottage, But in the morning 
my anxiety to behold my once ani. 
mated Sophia before ſhe was con. 
ſigned tothe duſt, induced me to at. 
tempt to reach the abode of Mr, 
Stanley. In a fhort time, trom the 
ſummit of a hill, I obſerved Mr. 
Stanley's dwelling in the vale be- 
low ; I beheld Mr. Stanley's dwel- 
ling, but the fight afforded no ſatis— 
faction. Under that root, in com 
pany with innocence and beauty, [ 
had ſpent many a happy hour; it 
was the proſpect of again returning 
to that habitution, and enjoying the 
ſame felicity as before, that cheered 
my {oul when at a great diftance ; 
and now, when I bcheld it, it was 
deſolate, manenkuf and drearv. My 


loul ſhuddered at the thought ot 


the change which had taken place. 
Every thing around appeared to feel 
as I did. Nature itlelt ſceined to 
droop its head, and unite with me 
in bewailing the mourufa! fate of 
the once lovely Sophia. 

Knowing my fudden appearance 
would be too much tor the worthy 
Stanley, I procured a perton to go, 
and inſtructed him how to prepare 
Mr. Stanley for mv arrival, I tol- 
lowed, much agit« ted, Without 
being ſenſi ble of what I was doing, 
J had accidentally ſeated myſelf in 
an arbour. I recollected myſelf, and 
looked around; I was ſeated in the 
very ſpot in which I took my laſt 
tarewell of Sophia, It was with 
difficulty we then ſeparated ; but we 
did not ſuſpect that we parted to 


meet no more: we even talked of 


the felicity my return would occa— 
ſion, and the many happy days we 
ſhould yet enjoy together. 

I found Mr. Stauley itting in a 
tHe role up 


when I entered. I ruſhed into his 


arms, Our hearts were ready to 


burſt, He fainted, and was with dit. 


ficulty recovered. Little converfa- 
tion paſſed. He ſeemed anxious to 
obtain courage. Sophia, his whole 
frame ſhook while he mentioned the 
name, my Sophia, your Sophta— 
he pauſed, then added—QOur So. 
phia is to be buried to-morrow 
morning, She was a harmleſs girl: 
— Was not ſhe? She never intended 
harm; but you deceived her, you 
brought her to her grave. — No, no, 
it was not you : but you are not my 
[lamilton--he that was fond of my 
Sophia! Oh no, he hves at a great 
diſtance; it will vex him ſadly to 
hear of her death. Poor Sophia! 
and wilt thou leave me—leave me 


alone? — Are you to take up your 
abode in the cold carth—preter the 
cold earth to me: No, no, you 


muſt not doit ;—I cannot hve with= 
Out! vou. 

My poor friend was delirious, I 
myfelt was not in a much better 
ſtate. He became more calm, and 
again recollected me. He would 
not allow me to vilit the corpſe of 
Sophia that day; indeed neither of 
us were in a {ituition to endure the 
lcene. 

During the night he appeared to 
have brought religion to his aid, for 
le came to me next morning, ſeem- 
ingly much more compoled. 1 aC- 
companied him to the room which 
contained the body of Sophia. I 

oroached the place where ine lay 
| [ gazed upon her motionleſs form 

Sophia, thou wert a beautiful 
flower, cut off in the bloom, by the 
Cruel hands of a ſpoiler, 

| was borne hteleſs from her dead 
body, When I recovered, prepa- 
rations were making for her burial. 
The reſignation and firmneſs which 
appeared in Mr. Stanley's counte- 
nance, cauſed me to ſummon all my 
retolution, 

The funeral reached the grave, in 
which was to be depolited the re- 
mains of the unfortunate Sophia. It 
was an awful period. The body 
was le t down into the grave, which 
kane} anxious to devour fo much 
fallen innocence and beauty. The 
lound of the earth upon the coftin 
chilled my heart, 

Mr. Stänley ſeemed to endure the 

Non2 {cene 
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ſcene with amazing fortitude, It 
was, however, but a momentary for- 
titude. In eight days atter the bu- 
rial of Sophia, I accompanied her 
father's corpſe to the ſame church- 

yard, I witneſſed the friend of my 
early years, the father of my So— 
phia, interred by the (ide of his ami- 
able child. I ſometimes viſit their 
graves, Seated upon the turts which 
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N a former Number, p. 239, we 

hinted at the propriety of enliſt— 
ing men for the regular army to: 
limited time only; a meaſure that 
would .leflen the bounties, and in a 
great meaſure prevent deſertion. 
We alſo promiſed to enlarge upon 
the ſubject in the very next num 
ber. But that Eſſay, being unavoid- 
ably deferred, is now become unne- 
eeſſary, as the army is at length to 
be reg ulated in a manner c ongenial 
to our feelings, and we truit to the 
feelings of the whole country. 

On Thurſday, the 3d ot April, 
Mr. Windham produced his new 
military plan in the houſe of com- 
mons, His speech, upon that occi- 
ſion, was equal to almoſt any ha- 
Tangue that has, even in the fame 
place, ever engaged our attention, 
as well in relation to its political 


Importance, as to the ingenufty of 


its illuſtrations, the force 'of its ar- 
guments, and the clearneſs and per 
ſpicuity of its ſtyle. The delay ot: 
this momentous concern has been 
wiſely dedicated to forethought and 

reflection: and the outline of the 
Nene which is the whole yet 
preſented to us, bears evident marks 


— 


of chaſtiſed OPIN! „ and reviſton of 


ſentiment. How far it ma 5 yet 60 
improved in ſome of its m7; a 
ngs, we cannot be prep DIR to {iy 
till the whole is before vs in detail 
but we believe that in its generate. 
levanqy and @fflication to th e pre 
times, there can be but one 0 mon. 
The grand tcature of the ſyſtem 
before us is, that it aims at Eſta 
bliſhing an adequate defence {or the 
country for future li mes rather than for 


the prefe nt WMOMWENT . *; i15nut «& (Bit tor 


\" » 


cover their cold remains, I wonder et 
the diſſenſions which reign among 
thoſe, who in a few years, mul be: 
came cold and ftlent as thev; F ev: 
breathe a prayer for the reformatio; 
of the DOOT deJude 4 IN: ortal, W 110 
murdered my Sop nia, and brough— 
her father's grey hairs with ſorrow 
to the grave, 
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the occaſon—an exnedient to get 
rid of an inſtantaneous difficulty; 
and in this reſpect it differs mo 
widely from atm oft every plan that 
was ever brought forwards by the 
late miniſtry, wh ole efforts Wer: 
uniformly directed to pr FIVE 1021nkt 
C.X ing dungers, and 10 let th 5 fütu re 
take care ot itſelf. Hence, in the 
plan before us, there is nothing tha: 
demands precipitation, or involves 
us in a dangerous whirlpoo] of ſud- 
den experiments. The regular army, 
in Ga exiſtence, is to be left as it 
is found; to alſo is the militia ; the 
volunteers are to undergo no very 
orcat alteration ; and the Lewy 
A act is to be enforced with as 
much tenderneſs as it will bear, „nd 
18, in £ ary not to be entorced at al], 
3 ed, as we have little doubt 
it] prove e to be the caſe, each pa. 
Ws or diſtriét volunteers its {ferviees 
in numbers even ſomewhat belou 
the legal demand. Should that 
nowever, pot be the caſe, ſtill the 
N ö | merely 10 extend 
ton day's fervice once a fertnighe 
1 
| 


7295 I1 01 


fixteen avd forty, uiih an allowance 
ONT A. in 11; 8 4 WW ach (34 V 2 And as 
we have before oblcrved, in the 
caſe of a voluntary ofier of jervice, 


4 > 1e 5 ti ca 31 the 1 legal 


| oport {1 { } NY DC] Vs 1] te Co 
4 
b 5 ' : . . 
cepted of. - It is propoled, by thi 
means, to have an armed bolts 01 


200,000 men cap able of being 
called upon for permanent duty 
ONiy | Oil acti; N invaſte Mig al nd, Cn 
{eque! ens the levy will mike a de- 
mand of about ore in an nd. 
cent) ſix, oft ſuch P. 1 [Ole d Uo arc - 


SI 
4510 


the ccuntry, between the ages of 
13 C ? 


ww 


able to ſerve under the propoſed 
act; ow is, of males from tee to 


ſorty y ars of age. 


In regard to the regular army, the 


pl: 171 E LOUDOICS that u future it ih. I 
be ſup uh a by re: eruits enliſted for 
leven, tourtccen, and twenty-one, 
yeirs; that the bounty now ablurdly 
offered thall be diminiſhed, and al- 
molt dropped altogether, and that 
the pay ſhall be E 11 
creaſed. It propouſes that a ſoldier, 
being at liberty to withdraw at the 
termination ot the firſt ſeven years, 
hall have an increaſe of pay, as 
vell as fome little honorable deſtine— 
tion, upon engaging for the fecond 
term of ſeven years; both of which 
ſhall again be augmented upon his 
volunteering for the third term 
of ſeven years. It alſo propoſes to 
encreale the benefits, and extend 
the operation, of the Chelten Hofpi— 
tal eltabliſhment. The cavalry and 
artillery, as fervices of more difficult 
attainment, in the firſt inſtance, are 
to have the firſt perivd extended t 
ten years, inlet of ſeven; and thi 
two lat to be curiailed, inſtead, to 
fix, and hve years, making an equal 
term of twenty-one years in the 
whole. It is alſo gratifying to us 
to find, that many of the f{everities 
of pu niſhme nt now inflicted in the 
army are to be mitigated; and that 
detertien is to be punithed by a loſs 
alone of the benefit of the whole 
time previoutlly ſerved; an appeal 
againſt which, however, « may. be 
made to a court-martial, under pe— 
culiar Circumſtances, With regard 
to ſohtliers on colonial fervice, they 
are to. be kept for hx months after 
the ratification of a treaty of peace, 
ted and maintained, and lent home, 
at the charge of government, when, 
according to their reſpective Claims, 
they will be inveſted with the im 
munities already particularized. He 
nid, the prot ctition of this ſyſtem, 
with the advantages already enu- 
merated, would tead to the better 
recruiting the army, as they would 
make the ſervice a bounty mm . 
The militia, Mr. W indhalm ob- 
terved, according to the preſent 1ſyf- 
tem, mult be conſidered as Claſhng 
with the regular army; it was, in 
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fact, an army for home defence, and 
in this view it could not be carried 
to higher perfection than the condi. 
tion in which we now ſaw it. It 
» not his intention to intertere at 
all with 500 part of the national 
eltubliſhment, any further than to 
continue On ſuſpenſion of balloting, 
Whether at a future period it would 
be politic to diminiſh this depart. 
ment of our military eſtabliſhment, 
might be a fit ſubject for ſubſe quent 
conſideration ; but he would cer. 
tainly recommend recruiting for this 
ſervice, on the ſcheme projected 
in Ircland, and at a limited bounty, 
A meaſure had been ſuggeſted, 
which had laſt been ſettled, at 
leaſt by a fort of common conſent, 
that the Iriſh militia ſhould be per. 
mitted to enlilt in the line; this he 
was diſpoled to promote, by ſome 
regular and permanent urrangement, 
if, in conjunction with the Iriſh g- 
vernment, the plan ſhould be ap- 
proved. 
| he volunteers throughout the 
kingdom were uncommonly anxious 
for the diſclofare ot Mr. Wind- 
ham's intentions retpecting them. 
1 he picture Ne has drawn 15 neither 
pleahng nor jul, It was ridiculous, 
Lins them as good as 
OOPS Of the line, O2Caule they 
; and, it they alone 
were to be emnicyed tu drive the 
enemy, ten was tir fate Of tag. coun- 
try already ſealed aud decidtd. The 
volunteers were neverth. cls ot ler- 
vice There Wad, Hrlt, tie advane 
tage af numbe.'s of men being en- 
rolled, and next, that ot their "hav- 
ing - been trained, trom which cir. 
cumſtances the y might in time be. 
come uletul. Ile protetied himſelt 
adycrie to the practice of calling 
them out on permanent duty, as it 
was of Very little avail towards the 
attainment of the object in view, 
and was attended with an enor- 
nous Cxpeice.. lie Withed for as 
poiſtble, 
and tor a great part of the popula. 
tion iouſcly trained; but thele ad. 
vantages le wilted to have at as 
Cheap a rate as puiltbie, Ihe vo- 
luntcer corps hon colt government 
about 5,c00,0091l, a year; and, as 
the 
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the voluntary ſubſcriptions for their 
ſupport were in a great meaſure ex- 
hauſted, their continuance to the 
end of this year would incura charge 
of 10, ooo, col. a ſum which was 
completely loſt to the defence ot the 
country in any other way. He 
ſnould therefore propoſe great re- 
ductions in this force, as at preſent 
conſtituted ; and inftead of trying to 
perfect their diſcipline, he would 
admit of conlideravie relaxation in 
that refpect. This would be at. 
tended with no difadvantare: but 
Ze frould not wiſh to reduce them alto. 
gether, until another petits of ferwuce 
grew ou! of them, He wiſhed, how. 
ever, not to be mifunderitood ; his 
ideas only went to the diflolution of 
the kind of partnerſhip which now 
iu bſiſted between them and the go. 
vernment, by a diſcontinuance ct all 
allowances after the preſent year, 
He then enumerated various items of 
expence attending volunteer corps, 
inſpecting officers, permanent duty, 
drill ferjeants, &. amounting. to 
$87,000]. of which it was his inten- 
tion to propoſe the immediate dif. 
continuance. Thoſe who continued or 
an future entered into ot 
to be conſidered as ſerving at ther vn 
expence, Thoſe who diſcontinued 
would be liable to the /ewy en maſſe, 
but, in conſideration of their previ- 
ous training, they would be entitled 
to ſome indulgences, It is undrr. 
ſtood, therefore, that no volunteer 
corps are to be permitted, but ſuch 
as are al-le to pay their own ex. 
pences of every kind; and, no rank, 
ExCepting thoſe in actual exittence, 
is, for the future, to be allowed, 
above that of captain. 

In caſe of an actual neceſſity for 
employing any part of the /evy en. 
maſſe, it is intended to ſelect that 

ortion (about 200, oc men) by bal]. 
fo: and put them under a mode of 
training. The men ſo fixed upon, to 
be divided into three clalles; the 
firſt commencing. at the age of ſix. 
teen years and not exceeding twenty. 
four; the ſecond, from twenty-four 
to thirty-two ; and the third class, 
from thirty-two to forty. 1he act 
cantaining theſe regulations to be 
annual. The number of the volun— 
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teers in the reſpective diſtricts would 
be deducted from the amount of the 
force required, previons to the bal. 
lot. The days of training within the 
year he ſhould propoſe to be twenty 
ſix ; for each of which the indivi. 
duals under training would receive 
one ſhilling. 

We think every one will join us in 
highly commending the principal 


euture of Nr. Windham's plan; 
namely, nnproving the condition of 
the regular army, and making th. 
ſervice dehrable. AStorthe militi:, 
that conititutional force, we fear 1t 


£ * » v ' ( : 1 1 ' 14 * * 
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and to have no ſoldiers limited in 
reſpect 10 pace, t! 1960 h all are to 
be limited in reſpect to tin But 
neither the militia nor the voliz: 
teers; the volunteers, {© highiy Pratt. 
eq, and fo highly deſerving ot prait. 


( o have TWICE al 
leaſt ſaved the country, and have 
been thanked for it by the: parlia- 
ment; the volunteers, declared by 
the inſpecting officers to be equal to 
any of the regulirs, excepting per— 
haps ſome few regiments z— neither 
volunteers nor miſitia, I fay, found 
any one to ſpeak a word in their t#- 
vour: ſo ſtrong is the preſent adn; 
niſtration, or ſo indifferent are 
great as to Conſtitutional eſtabliſh. 
ments, and benefits received! 

Ve Cannot feel the we iglit Of {119 
arguments which tend to depreciate 
thoſe importapt branches ot the 
public force, and to recommend 
diminutiou of their numbers, as 2 
meaſure in itſelt. With 
reſpect to the militia, it has attained 
in the preſent, as it did in the latt 
war, a degree of celerity and prect. 
ſion in field-exerciſe, and of pertec. 
tion in 01i{cipline, rarely equalled in 
the beſt formed regiments of the 
line: in War, it is not only a POoWEr. 
ful ingredient in tie means of na- 
tional defence, but it likewite lets at 
liberty a large, it not an equal, pro- 
portion of regular truops for foreign 
ſervice ; in peace, it creates that 
confidence, which ariſes from an 
available reſource, conſtantly at hand 
to aſſiſt in repelling ſudden danger. 
If not ſo called forth, the expence ot 
its eſtabliſhment is tar from conſider. 
| able 
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able, and the individuals of whom 1t 
is compoled are employed in thole 
Various. 0CCuP: tions of productive 
induſtry, which are the great ſources 
ot our we alth, commerce, and pow- 
er. Add to this, that the fyſtem 1s 
4 ecul:: congenital to a.trec con- 
'tution; and brings into contact 
the higher and lower orders of the 
commun nl, inn manner that has a 
*cndency to excite and ſtrengthen at- 
tachment, whilſt it creates and pre - 
terves influence and authority, It 
to ſuch an eh 


* 7} * * 
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is, however, eflentia elta- 
blithment, that the greater part Ot 

N N 1 
the officers ſhould belong to the 


county in which the militia regi— 
are reſpectively raited; and 
uch tear, that, from caules 
which it is not necellary to cnume— 
rate, a ſufficient number of officers 
o that deſcription are not to be 
tound. he amount, 
dur Militia A ought, as we hum— 
bly conceive, to be me afur: | by 8 
application 0 f the principle we ha! 
ſtated, and. by. the price paid Fei 
p{{itutes, While the pay for ſati;- 
{{itutcs. is not exceſſive, and white 
gentlemen of the county can be 1n- 
duced to act as officers, no public 
inconvenience need be apprehended 
from the extent to which it night be 
found practicable to carry this de— 
{cription of our force, We have (aid 
thus much in ſupport of an eſtablith- 
ment to which the country is greatly 
indebted, and which there js in {one 
quarters a d. {poll tion to under-rate, 
if not to decry: but Our own realon— 
ins involves in it an admilion, that 
there may be motives for a reduc. 
tion of its numbers, which could not 
be contravened. When it was {{ated, 
was laſt year, that there was a 
deficiency of five hundred oticers, 
we felt the propriety of permitting 
the ſupplementary militia to enter 
into the line. Similar confiderations, 
we fear, operate allo at preſent ; it 
this apprehenſion is well founc led, 
farther reduction may and will be 
Proper; but it is highly material, 
that the mode of ſupplying Vacans 
cies by ballot ſhould not be wholty 
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abandoned, It m: y be delirable, to 
fave trouble and expence, that at- 


tempts thould be made to procure 


juſtice; a! 
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men at ſmall bounties: but unleſs 
they are obtained within a limited 
and ſhort period, recourſe ſheuld be 
had to ballot, to which, with reter- 
ence to this deſcription of force, no 
rational objection can be ſtated, 
which is founded either on policy or 
d it is an object of. the 
firſt importance to Keep alive a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the right of every ſtate 
to exact this [pecies of {ervice from 
all perſons 6. pable : of bearing arms, 
within the aut] hority of its laws, and 
the range or its protection, 

Ve now proceed to the conſidera- 
tion of that part of Mr. Windham's 
plan which relates to the volunteers. 
To every friend of that ſyſtem, as 


boldly and wiſely conſtituted at the 
commenccment of the pre {ent war, it 
muſt be a fn Et of fatistuciion, not 
unmixed with [1 trim: pH, that thoſe 
by whom it ha en mof] ſtrenu- 
ouffy oppoic 45 are. "indu ed, eitlier 
by 2 chang: of their own opinions, 
or by a becoming Joi erence to thoie 
of the public, to recomment 1ts con- 
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preciſely the ſame foot- 
t on which it Was origi- 
nally eſtabliſhed, It is not intended 
to aug mend et! he du ty, Or to diminiſh 
the allowances, of that numerous 
and moſt meritorious claſs of volun- 
teers, to which we particularly al- 
Inde, They will be replaced in the 
lituation in which they ftood at the 
prorogation of partment in the 
month} of Auguſt 1803, and the na- 
tion will be relieved from an enor- 
mous expence, not then in the core 
templation of the legillature. All 
diſtinctions between the volunteers, 
whatever may have been the dates 
of their aſſociation or enrolment, are 
to be done away, and in future, 
twenty-ſix days exerciſe will be ſuf- 
ficient to cxempt them from the 
operation of tie levy-en-maffe bill. 
This bold and well-conceive d meas 
ſure of Lord Sidmouth's ad nitiſtra- 
tion, is to be carried 13to immediate 
effect, with a few additional regu- 
lations, and ſome improvements of. 
detail, which are calculated to give 
facility to its operation. As no pe- 
cuniary allowances will be granted 
to thoſe who may henceforth become 
members of volunteer corps, the 


Vacancies 
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vacancies will be ſupplied by a de- 
. ſcription of perſons, to whom the 
expence and loſs of time incident to 
ſuch a ſervice would be leis incon- 
venient and unpalatable, than a lia- 
5 bility to be ballotted for, and trained 
under the bill to which we have 


| adverted. A claſſification will thus 
| . ; 

4 be neceſſarily created, by which in- 
j dividuals belonging to the different 
| orders of ſociety will be placed in 


| ſituations of military ſervice to 

| which they are beſt adapted, and in 
which they can therefore be molt 
uſetul. 

Whatever may be the wiſhes and 
opinions of a few ſpeculative men, be 
their ſtations what they may, we are 

( convinced that the volunteer ſyſtem 
is fixed on a baſis not to be ſhaken; 
that it will be protected by the gra- 

titude and wiſdom of parthiame nt; : 
and that it will remain a tower of 
ſtrength to the united Kingdom, 
againſt foreign and domeſtic enemes, 
All the inducements which are moſt 
likely to operate, will henceforth be 
: combined to confolida te and main- 
tain it. The dunes sttached to it 
| will neither be onercus nor Vex4a- 
10 tious; but its importance muſt con. 

: 

; 
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tinue to be felt: it muſt never ceaſe 
to be cheriſhed and reſpected : it 
muſt not be the place of refuge to 
i the indolent and timid, but the poſt 
| of honour, and the ſtandard of pa- 


ik triotiſm. It is an invaluable poſtel- 
5 ſion: if flighted and degraded, it is 
1 gone; and if gone, it can never be 
f recovered or re pla iced, 

fr The St. Saviour's Southwark vo. 
5 luntecrs, commanded by Major Potts, 
4 have delivered the ir reſignations, 
* as appears by the tollowing circular 
1 letter, dated fron the orderly-room, 
1 Caſtle-ſtreet, Southwark. 

0 April 11, 1806. 

5 « Mr. Secretary M indhaim having 


officially diſapproved of the volun- 

teer ſyſtem as it now ſtands, and 
propoſed new ar hgements of mili— 
tary defence incon!{ ſtent with the 
preſent eſtabliſhment of the corps, 
the military committee hereby in- 
form the members they have deemed 
it proper to diſhand it: to cfieCtuate 
which, the privates forming part of 
the committee have, in their own 


names, and in the names of the reſt, 


delivered in their reſiguntions as 


members of the St. Saviour's South— 
wark Volunteer Infantry, to the 
commanding-officer, and the officers 
have reſigned their commiſſions into 
the hands of the vice lord lieutenant 

that they may not militate againt! 
any new arrangements of the govern. 
ment,” by 8 

This conduct muſt, we think, bc 
eee as very premature, 1 heſe 
might, ſurely, hav: 
Deg ti] 1] Mt. Windham's bill 

ved thoſe probable improvements 
which may be expected from u par- 
liamentary diſcuſſion, and delayed 
any meaſure they might have in Con- 
templation till they had feen the re. 
ſult ot the propoſed arrangement 
Whatever differences of opinion 
might prevail on the ſubject among 
individuals, we do not ſec any rea 
ſon that could juſtity any public 
body of men in what appears to us 
to be ſuch a precipitate act, We 
truſt the example will not be fol. 
lowed, and that the general fleadi- 
neſs of tlie volunteer corps will be 
ſuch, as to enhance their value both: 
as citizens and as ſoldiers: 

We are perſuad d indeed that 
they will not De Irauced to abandon 
the truſt which they have nobly un- 
dertaken. Such a conduct would 
be an acknowledgment. of the jul. 
tice of ſome of the charges which 
have been moſt unwarrantably 
brought again{t them; it would 
tend to create ſuſpicions, which con- 
ſiderable pains have been taken to 
excite, that the influence of public 
ſpirit on their minas 1s ſubordinate 
to that of caprice and irritation; 
that they: Ire weary of the ſervice, 
and are ſeeking pretences to with. 
draw trom it. 
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The volunteers ſtand 
as high as ever in the eſtimation of 
their country; the prejudices of a 
few individuals, whatever may be 
their talents and (tation, are a feeble 
exception to the ſtrong and prevail- 
ing convictien, that, but for the 
volunteers, the conſcious ſecurity 
with which every one contemplates 
his property and family, and with 
which he lays down his head on his 
pillow, would ſoon ceaſe to exiſt. 
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IRISH FOL. 
HEE RYIA! precious iste! too weak 
lerstelf to Stand alone, 
For safety must protection geek 
From a more powertul throne. 
if, bent on independent sway, 
Her arms she will advance, 
She falls, —=the helpless destin'd prey 
Of all-devouring France. 
Hard fate for such. a nation, blest 
With Heaven's rich witfts, and men 
Of talents equal to the best 
That any age has Sen. 


But, in her motley tribe = WC SOC 
What vast extremes are wund, 
Of come, and stupidity, 
As on Baevtian ground. 


In council, wisdom should prevail, 
And ev'ry purpose gain; 

But, stronger tally turns theo scale, 
And wisdom pleads in vain, 

Oue party clearly can furcsccy, 
[f hostilc troops invade, 

Their isle can ner be sate or tree, 
Without Britaunin's aid, 

Bat thomglitless munbers spurn the baud 
Ot British unity ; 

Þ\ thow own own st rength. they hope 10 

stand, 

Or France will sct them tree, 


Will France give nations liberty 
When she has lost her own ” 
Vain hope, alas! we know what hc 
In other realins has done. 


Where her rapacious arms have sped, 
Her rutnans spring wit h jor, 

By lust, revenge, and av'rice, led 
To ravage and destroy. 


hose who their dearest rights defend, 
Plung'd in untimely graves ! 

The man who joins them as © friend 
Becomes the slave of Slaves, 

His task perfori'd, he meets his fat-: ; 
That wrotch they must contemn: 

He provid a traitor to the etarc ; 
Can be bo truc to them 7 

It the wil « Trish arms will take, 
Rebeliion to renew, 

Nuin pursnes the dire mistake, 
Th i, kno not what they o. 


Franc” will assist to serve her end; 


Yet pin Licks 1 4 nat! is. _ rod: 
\\ Nere Frande e Alls, 8 ö PruVes 115 
trie, 


Mut a destructive tac. 
„like a hungry wolf, devours 
lor prey without remoresc ; 
State she sparcs, that has not powers 
io chock her banctul course. 


Britons, alone, can curb» her pride, 
It they sinceroly juin 

Prov dawmmtiless torce, and still cuntide 
In Providenwe Divine. 
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( pit. rently breathe, thou western gale , 
Oer Yomen's wide and fertile vile! 

Oer vemen's Shades, where transport 
du ells, 

Where ev ry bud with beauty swells ; 

Where smiling Peace delights to rove, 

Whore laughing Echo whispers Love. 

#19 pede breathe, and K t thy sigh 

Uuc q) Se the vi'let's purple cye : 

läft, oh lift thy trrombling wing, 

And round the flow'r thy freshne ss fling 

Prush fron its leaves, with pinion chr! 

The cold and envious deus of night! 

'Fis done! its petals scek the day, 

And hail with sweets the morning ray! 

let, I Jove thy soft pertume 

Beyond the tulip's gaudy bloom! 

Thou mintlest, me of all the grace 

That plays around my Orra's nec. 

When im the deep and verd'rous dell 

| view thy sweet retiring bell, 

I xcom to view her timid glance 

Struggling with passious warm romance, 

\\ trore coldness strives to keep the sway, 

And d- al out hope with coy delay. 

More tempting scesm'st thou, beautcous 

flow?r ! 

When pecping from the forest bow'r, 

And she more lovely in mine cyes 

Wen ron ny gaze she b! ushine flies 

Yet, flow'r, though rich thy odours flow, 

ihou want'st her bright Voiluptuous glow ! 

Oh sap, then, whither shall seek 

Tic wonders of her mantling cheek ! 

PU search the deep enshronding grove 

% ind some emblem of my love. 

Oh JotOring rose! spy thy bush, 

Ihe em rotd leaf betravs its flush: 

thou art the emblem of my love, 

non qu. en of all the envious grove ? 

Thou hast her modesty and bloom, 

Thon hast hor breatir's divine periume. 

Here then bencath this pine-tzec's shade 

Will Hamet wmnse upon his maid ; 

Here will he think he views her charms, 

VV ite absence holds her from his arms; 


Ine gay pavilion will he fly, 


And hde bis care from human eye; 


Lal”d by the murnmmar of the fl%ds, 
Aud music of Arabian woods ; 

Aud view amidst the eurtain'd glooin 
The likeness of his Orra's bloom. 


Ev1GRaAM,—By a Viſitor to the Exhi. 
biton, on obſerving over the Door of a 
Room in the Royal Academy, 

Ous: TH X 450 Sl. 
ROCULeste profani! Indeed then I fear 
zut few, © a la Greque,” have a right 
to be bere.— 

Procced, friend, the motto no entrance re- 

tases ; | 

Your /; ling has made you a Son of the 


Mises. 
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APRIL 1,—The King has been 
pleaſed to grant the dignity of an 
ear] of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland totheRight Hon. 
Charles viſcount Newark, and the 
heirs male of his body, lawfully be— 
gotten, by the name, ſtyle, and title, 
of Ear! Manders. hy \ 7 5s to grant the 
dignity of an ear] of the United 
Kingdom, to the Right Hon. Horatio 
baron al pole, and heirs male, by 
the title of Earl of Orford, in the 
county of Suffolk. —Alfo, to grant 
the dignities of viſcount and earl of 
the United Kingdom, to the Right 
Hon. Charles lord Grey, of Howick, 
K. B. &c. by the titles of V:/court 
Howick, in the county of Northum- 
berland, and Earl Grey, 

The King has been pleaſed to 
grant the dignity of a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom, to the following 
gentlemen, and the reſpective heirs 
male of their bodies, lawfully be— 

otten, viz. Joſeph Scott, of Great 
Fur, in the county of Stafford, Efq. 
Alexander Macdonald Lockhart, of 
Lee and Carnwarth, Eſq. John Mor. 
ris of Claſemont, Glamors an, Eſq: 
Alexander Ramfay, of Batman: of 
Kincardineſhire, Eſq. and John Lub- 
bock, of Lamas, in Norfolk, Eſq. 

The Duke of Bedford and [wt 
arrived in Dublin on Friday, March 
28th. 

April 5, Government received dib 
patches from the Cape of Goo: 
Hope, which ſtate, that Gener 1 
Janſen, finding that it was impoſſible 
to defend himſelf againſt the force 
which had been detached again 
him from the Cape, had ſarrendered 
with all the troops under his com- 
mand; ſo that the whole of this 
moſt important ſettlement is now in 
the poſſeſſion of Great Britain, 

The French and Sp-nith prizes 
taken in the battle of Jrafalgar have 
been put into a temporary 
repair, in Gibraltar bay, and only 
wait for a fair wind to fail for 


England. 


The neceſſity for ſecrecy, as to the 
late intercourſe with France, by 
flags of truce, (ſee p. 263.) being 
over, it can now be ſtated, upon 
good authority, that their object was 


y ſfute of 
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really to make propoſals for peac! 
which, however, have been found 
inadmiſſible. 

If peace, indeed, be to depend 
upon any conceſſion of the preſent 
ruler of France, upon any retraction 
of his enormous plans, any modifi. 
cation of his inordinate ambition, 
ve muſt look in vain for peace, Jt 
was truly obſerved in the late open. 
ing addreſs. to the French legilla. 
ture, that not half of what was me- 
ditated had been yet accompliſhed ; 
and the ſucceeding addreſs of the 
Imperial Arch.Cian: lor, informs 
us, that much of Germany and 
great part of Italy 15 to he p rcelled 
ont into ſeparate princ palitie ; for 
the relations and frvourite chiet ct. 
ficers of Bonaparte; who, white 
they are to exerciſe the.rights of 1n- 
lependent ſovereigns in their reſpec. 
tive domains, are to be ſtil] amalga— 
mated. with, and controniavie by, 
the French Emperor him{cli, in con- 
ſequence of their continuing to hold 
and enjoy the higheſt honours and 
dignities of their native country. 
Inder 1550 influence of this princi- 

1: 


, Joſeph Bonaparte, who is now 
2 1 5 Heclared King of Laple 8, 18 
to be flill Gra Elector, of the 


French Rmipire:'s LE Wurat is te 
retuin, vith his titles of yFrince aud 
Duke of Cleves. his ſtyle and d 
nity of Grand Admiral of Fran 
which is alſo made hereditary in his 
family. Bonaparte, however, no 
vet ſatisfied with, the number ot 
princes he Nas made, reſerves to 
himſelf the right of creating a prince 
Vice-Grand 7 {EASY 1 es nian be 
a future abpointmes t for ung Je- 
rome, if he amends las conduct he 
has given the duchy of Guallalia to 
his liſter the Princeſs Paulina and 
her huſband Prince Borglicle ; and 
the attackinent and fervices of Ber- 
thier have been rewarded with the 
principality of Neufchatel. The 
iinperial decrees for regulating theſe“ 
dig: nities cccupy teveral columns ot 
the Paris official 1 paper. He has in- 
troduced one inflituiion into his fy f 
tem of a federative empire, u nich 
may, if the ſyſtem ſhould outlive 1ts 
ſounder, be productive uf impor— 
tant political conſequences, He has, 


az 
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at the time that he declares the in- 
dependence and ſeparation: of the 
kingdoms of Italy, and ot Naples 
and Sicily, from the French empire, 
reſerved to himſelf, as head of the 
federative Conſtitution, the power 
of creuting a number ot grand du- 
chies' fiets of the empire, in "theſe 
ſeveral ſtates, To each of theſe, of 
which the Venetian territories are to 
furniſh twelve, Naples ix, Parma 
and Placenza three, and Matſa and 
Carrara one, conhderable revenues 
be eppropriated. The petty 
ſovereigns ho are to rule over 
them are, in the frit int ince, to be 
nominated hy the head of the French 
empire, and as often afterwards as 
Vacancies mall ariſe from default of 
legitimate male iſſue. 

Thus increaſing in aggrandize— 
nent, it is not to be wondered at 
that Pruſſia, whoſe poſition offers 
the faireſt market for Enaliſh com- 
modities, ſhoald feel herſelf unable 
to refiſt whatever commands the 
French Emperor may chooſe to nn- 
pole as to the regulation of her con- 
duct in this reſpect, and eſpecially 
when fuch commands are accompa- 
med with a permiſton to enlarge 
her boundaries by the polleflion of 
domains that are 'ncapable of offer- 
ing reſiſtance. That ſuch. is the 
feeling of the Pruſſian government 
upon the preſent occaſion 15 unquel- 
tionable, from the notification of 
Count Kehnert, that the ports in the 
North Seas are, for the future, to 
be ſhut against all Engliſh veffels, 
in the lame manner as when the 
French troops were in pofletlion of 
the territory of Hanover.“ Lhe no- 
tihcation is couched in the mildeſt 
and mot liberal terms imaginable, 
and betrays, in every line, the ſpirit 
of compullion by which it has been 
dièëtated. 

Hoſtile acts, however, whatever 
be the motive or. compulſion, can 
only be oppoſed by hoſtile acts; and 
we hence applind the energy and 
dignity with which the conduct of 
Pruſſia has been met by the preſent 
adminiſtration of our own country 
the embargo that has been lain on 
all Pruſſian veſlels in our own ports; 
and the formal blockade which the 
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Gazette officially announces to have 
taken place in the entrances of the 
rivers, Ems, Weſer, Elbe, and T rave; 
a blockade that will more ſeverely 
affect the mercantileintereſt of Pruſ— 
iin than any other we are awrire of, 
and compel his Pruſſian Majeſty, 
perhaps, as largely to tremble at the 
rower of England, as he docs at the 
menaces ot France 

The conduct of the King of Pruſ— 
ſia is indecd ſtill vacillating and in- 
decillve, even to childichnefs. Hav 
ing menaced Swediſh Pomerania, 
and actually ordered his army to 
march againſt Lauenburgh, he now 
appears to have voluntarily relin- 
quiſhed his intention againſt Pome. 
rania, terrified, perhaps, by the pre- 
lence of his Swediſh Majeſty in that 
province; and to reſiriet his views 
upon Lauenburgh to that part of it 
alone which appertains 0 Hanover, 
and in which there is no reſiſtance to 
his entrance. In like manner, al- 
though the order tor the excluſion 
of Britiſh ſhips was notified at Emb- 
den on the 24 inſtant, he appears 
half afraid of carrying 1t into exe- 
cution. In effect, the King of Praf. 
{114 appears to have fallen into a con— 
{tdorable degree of contempt in the 
eſtimation of his oven ſubjects, 

It is reported, that he is about to 
ſend buck to their own country thoſe 
untortunate and milguided natives 
ot Ireland, who were ſome years 
back ſent to his armies, Whitever 
may have been the former conduct 
of thole perſons, it certainly is no 
bad compliment to be ditmiſfed the 
Prufiian ſervice, juſt at the time 
when the deſcendant of the Great 
Frederic is about to employ his 
troops in the degrading fervice of 
the French deſpot. 

Upon the continent, every event 
ſeems preſſing towards a new criſis. 
Bonaparie, as may naturally be ex- 
pected, is in no ſmall degree irritated 
by the refuſal of Auſtria to allow 
him a free paſſage for his troops into 
Bohemia; and far more fo at the 
conduct of Ruflia in ſeizing the im- 
portant polt of Cattaro, on the bor. 
ders of Venetian Dalmatia, and 
which, by the treaty of Preſburgh, 
was to have been transferred from 

O 0 2 Auſtria 
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Auſtria to France, had not Ruſſia 
thus unexpectedly interpoſed, His 
object 1s now more than ever to 
embroil the Courts of Peterſburgh 
and Vienna in a diſpute upon this 
point; while, at the ſame time, he 
repeats his demand more ſtrenuouſly 
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0. - . 

i than before for leave to paſs his 
troops through the Auſtrian terri- 
a tories, in order to drive the Ruſſians 
| away from this fortreſs, of high con- 
1 ſequence to themſelves, and of great 
£ mortification to his own views. 


Auſtria is thus thrown into a moſt 
perplexing dilemma, and it ſeems 
impoſſible for her to avoid quarrel. 
livg either with Ruſſia or France, 
and difficult to avoid quarrelling 
with both. She has again refuſed a 
paſiage to the French troops, but has 
expoltulated with Ruſſia on the ſei— 
zure of Cattaro. The anſwer re— 
turned to this expoſtulation exhibits 
a proot of good ſpecial pleading, if 
14 not of ſolid juſtification. It aſſerts, 
N that by the treaty of Preſburgh, the 
place occupied by the Ruſſians, was 

to have been evacuated by Auſtria 
þ in favour of France, within forty days 
atter its ſignature ; and that nothing 
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| could prolong its poſſeſſion by the 
1 Auſtrians beyond that period, but 
a change in the ſtipulation, or a col- 
[0 Jufion on the part of Auſtria with 
| France, to hold it for the mere rea- 
Jon that the latter was prepared to 
* take poſſeſſion of it: that Ruſſia 
* was in neither reſpect reprehenſible, 
. fince no change in the ſtipulation 
1 agreed upon had been publicly 
. avowed, and conſequently could not 
N 


he known to the world at large; 
while, if the ſecond motive were 
the reaſon why Cattaro was at that 
time in polleſion of Auſtria, Ruſſia 
had an additional motive for attack. 
ing it, and for taking advantage of 
its actual ſituation at the moment. 
At the ſame time the Ruſſian minif— 
ter has added, that if Auſtria ac- 
cedes to the demand of the French 
government tor leave to paſs troops 
through her territories, a ſimilar de— 
mand will be made by Ruſlia, and a 
ſimilar conſent be expected. 

In this ſtate of affairs Bonaparte 
has once more choſen to exhibit a 
hoſtile front, with a view of intimi- 
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dating Auſtria into a co-operation 
with his own projects. Marſhal 
Soult and his army, inſtead of eva, 
cuating Bavaria, have now received 
orders to remain there: the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Brennau, which ought to 
have been relinquiſhed long «ago, 15 
now to be retained till the diſpute 
is adjuſted: it is to be increaſed in 
its powers of reſiſtance, and freſh en- 
gineers are ordered to fuperintend 
the new works. General Deroy has 
been ſuddenly diſpatched to the 
Tyrol : Marſhal Berthier, now duke 
of Neufchatel, is on the alert at Mu- 
nich, and couriers are perpetually 
paſſing and repaſiing from his office 
to Paris, 'The King of Bavaria, 
morever, has poſtponed his journey 
to Italy for the preſent. 

Prince Murat formally aſſumed 
the ſovereignty of the duch'es ot 
Cleves and Berg on the 22d of 
March, and was proclaimed by the 
title of Prince Joachim, Duke of Cleve 
and Berg. Turkiſh muſic was played 
during the ceremony, and a herald 
at arms, attended by four of the 
burghers of Duſſeldorf, read the 
proclamations at different ſtations, 
The firſt proclamation, which 1s 
ſigned by Bunaparte, ſtates, that the 
duchics of Cleves and Berg having 
been ceded to him by the kings of 
Bavaria and Pruſſia, he gives the 
ſame in full ſovereignty to Prince 
Joachim, his dearly beloved brother. 
11-law, to be inherited by his male 
heirs in the order of the firſt born, 
to the excluſion of females and their 
deſcendants. Failing of heirs on the 
part of Prince Joachim, the ſove— 
reignty deſcends to the heirs of Jo- 
{eph Bonaparte; failing of his heirs, 
to thoſe of Louis Bonaparte; and 
failing of Heirs from all the three, 
the duchies are to be united to the 
French empire. Prince Murat, in 
his proclamation, announces, that he 
takes poſlefſion of the government 
in virtue of the imperial act of Na- 
poleon, and orders tat no Change 
ſhall for the preſent be made in the 
adminiſtrationof his new dominions. 

Joachim Murat has received no 
tritting compenſation from his im— 
perial brother-in-law, in the gift of 
the duchies of Cleyes and Berg. Ris 

new 
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gew RENE S will have a tolerable 
number of ſubjects to bleſs his pa- 
rernalreign. By the French accounts, 
the duciy of Cleves contained, in 
1794 6 975 580 inhabitants on a ſpace 
of 49 > {qui are miles. The ceſſion, by 


Prot fa, in 1795, of the left bank of 


the Rhine to France, reduced their 
number to $7,090 on 24 {quare miles, 
Berg contains 54 1quarc miles, and 
261,504 inha itants, who are an 1n- 
duſtrious people, and carry on ſeve— 
ral manutacteries. he revenues 
are eſtimated at 300, 000 flurins, 
which no doubt the new geverument 
will keep up. 

Bonaparte has ſo many caprices 
in aſſigning iudeninities, and parcel. 
ling out the German empire, that 
none of thoſe whom he lets in fon an 
allotment of it are certain of Keeping 
oilethon 101 fix months a ter 
"Che Archduke Ferdinand was trank- 
ferred, by the peace of Preſburgli, 
from Saltzburuh to Wurtzburgh; 
that arrangement has not been found 
convenient. He is now, it feems, to 
be put in poſſeſſion of the principa— 
lity of Fulda, the laſt occupier of 
which, the Prince ot Orange, is juſt 
dead. The ſtates of the church, too, 
are doomed to undergo the revolu— 
tionary procefs, The conduct of 
Bonaparte to his Holinels combjnes 
in it both farcaim and ingratitude. 
The ſupreme pontiſft might have as 
well exed Gut a Ptecarious CXHIEnNCce 
in ſume ofthe departments France, 
as on the borders ot the ſtagnunt lakes 
of Venice, where, it appears, his tu- 
ture re{idence is to be cltabliihed, 

There is ſcarcely a town in Ger- 
many in which Bonaparte s police 
does not exercile as much authority 
as in the French capital. At the 
commencement of laſt month all the 
hotels at Hambur, gh were learched by 
the magiſtracy, alliſted by d I. Bouri— 
enne, at id a Lewy -en -Vie WL ot the 
Vrench inhabitants retided in that 
town. Atan inn of the ſecond rank, 
a French officer was {eized, whole 
appearance accorded ttrictiy with 
the deſcription in the hands of the 
police. On his being urrelted, he is 


laid to have immediately exclaimed, 
« Take me, and do with me what 
you pleaſe; I have delerved to ſuſter 
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more than you can inflict for my 
aukwardneſ(s.” He then confeſſed 
that he had twice fired at Bonaparte, 
on the evening ſucceeding the battle 
of Auſterlitz, but unfortunately 
miſſed him. On the affair taking 
vind, he had deferted, and had got 
to Hamburgh, whence he intended 
to have failed for England. He was 
immediately ſent oft by the quickeſt 
Conveyance 10 Paris. 

The Dutch republic has given 
evident deinon{irations of averſion 
ty the new (yltem propoſed for them, 
by whi 1, in all probability, Louis 
Bonapart: is to be made king of 
Hollan!: the r. hong (trance is now 
betore E zonaparte his conlidera- 
tion. The late ek and peaceable 
Thar ee we find, is dead; he 
departc 0.09 15 lite at Brun (wick, have 
112 jalt lived long enough to behold 
his heredit ary ſubjects leverely re- 
ant of having exiled him from his 


the end of NI ay or beginning of June, 
in conſequence of the detention of 
the troops in Germany beyond the 
expected period. The Boulevards 
are to be the principal ſcene of fei- 
tivity, and here upwards of 200, ooo 
men are to be teailtcd tor eight days 
and ulglits. 

By the new property bil!, as 
amended by the committee of the 
huule of commons, it is propoſed to 
exempt from the operation of the 
tax all 8 deriving income by 
weekly wages from manual labour, 
whole income ſhall not be more than 
thirty {ſhillings per week, or five ſhile 
lings per day. Ihe next amendment 
relates to the ſcale of income. Our 
readers will recollect, that as the 
bill originally ſtood, the full duty 
of 10 per cent. was chargeable on all 
incomes above fool. per annum. It 
is now propoled, that the ſcale ſhall 
be extended to 150l. per annum, on 
the ſame principle of arithmetical 
progreſſion, from gol. upwards. Ac- 
cording to the former proviiions of 
the bill, the operation of the duty 

was to be at the rate of fourthillings 
in ten pounds, tor every pound by 

whict 
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which the income exceeded fifty 
pounds under an hundred, B the 
amendment, the duty will be only 
two ſhillings in the pound for cve: 
pound by Which the income ſhall ex- 
ceed fifty pounds under one hundred 
and fifty, being at the rate of one 
pound duty on every ten pounds in- 
creaſe of income between fifty and 
one hundred and fifty. The other 
amendments are little more than ver- 
bal, and of courſe not of any mate— 
rial confequence. 

The uſual exemptions and deduc— 
tions are provided tor public chari— 
ties, eccleſiaſtical bodies, colleges, 
friendly ſocieties, & The act com— 
mences from 5th April, 1806, 

The Comm:ifhoners of Military 
Enquiry have publiſhed their Fir 
Report, which contains 1:8 fulio 
pages, and a mo! important ducu- 
met it appears to de. After tracing 
the hiſtory of the Barrack De; 
ment, which commenced in the year 
1792, under the direction of Gencral 
Delancey, it proceeds to conſider the 
mode of receivingand iſſuing mouey: 
the cauſes of delay in making up the 
accounts of the Superinter dart-: 
neral of Barracks are then explaine 7 
and it concludes with urging very 
itrong reaſcens for adopting ſuch mea- 
fures as may produce a ſpeedy {ct- 
tlement of them. The contents of 
this re port prove the ne cCeflity of the 
Commillion Which has produced it. 
It appears that the balance dne from 
General Delancey, as Superintend- 
ant general of Baracks, to the pub- 
lic, amounts to nimety-/rven thouſand 

four hundred and fifteen pounds !! ! 

On Friday, ay ril 25, Lord Eowick 
laid before the. oule of Commons, 
his plan for an increaſe of pay to the 

navy. It is to extend to every def. 
cription of perſons in the ſervice, 
from the admiral of the fleet down 
progre ſſively to the ordinary ſearnen, 
with the exception only of maſters 
and ſurgeons, whole late allowance 
is deemed ſufficient. The rates of 
the increaſe are as follow: 

Ordinary Seamen, 28. per month, 
—Able Seamen, 4s. per month.— 
Petty Officers, 5s. per month.— Cap— 
tains of the Jop, Fore-maſt, Aiter- 
guard, and Forecaltle, gs, 6d, per 
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month. —Warrant Officers, 6s. per 


month. —Chaplains, annexingto their 


office the duty of Schoolmaſter, 200. 
per ann. — Lieutenant, 18. per day, 

Captains of all veſſels under 6th 
rates, 4s, per day,—All above 6th 
rates, 65. per day, —Rear-admiral: 
38. 6d, yer day. -- Vice-admaral: 
58. per day. —Adniral, 75. per day. 
= Admiralot the Fleet, 108. per day 

An attempt 


» 


has been made to al. 
ſaſſinite Tom Paine, at his houſe 
near New Rochelle, in the ſtate of 
New York; In one of the laſt Ame. 
rican papers we find the following 
account of the trenſaction :—*©* On 
Chriſtmas-cve, while a mulatto wo 
man (the only fervant in Paine's em 
ploy) was alone ins the houſe, a gun 
was diſchuryed into the window of 
the apartment on the greund- loot 
in which Paine uſually ſat. Paine 
was abſent. The wadding OT Pa}; ©! 
(without ball or ſhot) entered 1n 31 
oblique direction into the board o. 
ſiing of the houſe, but did not in 
jure the plaſtering. Ihe ſervant r* 
lated the tranſaction to Paine, n 
received itwithoute OR, and even 
eclected to make any farther enqui- 
ries, On thethudnig 1 the firft 
ſhot had becn fired, while Paine was 
litting with a friend; a gun was Cil-. 
charged under or near the window, 
two balls from which paſſed between 
Paine and his friend, and lodged 1n 
tlie partiticnot the apartment on the 
voppolite fide. Iwo months after, a 


— 


man, who had lived with Paine dur- 


ing the ſummer, was apprehended 
on the oath of Paine, as the perſon 
ſuſpected of the attempt, and is held 

to bail to anſwer the charge.” 
About a formight ago. between the 
hours of one and two o'clock in the 
morning, the neighbourhood of St. 
George's W apping, was alarmed by 
a dreadful craſh, like the rolling ot 
thunder; when, it was in mediately 
ditcovere ed, that a ſtack of chimnies, 
in the centre of two very old houſes 
in Back-lane, near the extremity of 
Roſenmry-lane, had fallen in, Carry- 
ing along with it the houſes them- 
ſelves, gown to the ground-floor, 
and overwhelming the untortunate 
inhabitants in common ruin. Every 
alliance was Inſtantly procured, but 
not 
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and female, ſuffered more or leis. 
The proprietors were two eld ly 
women of the names of Paiiour and 
Mathers, who had let ut theſe 
honſes in various tenements to we- 
chanics, and to a number ot Por 
of the town of the very lowelt claſs; 
Jo that between the ink itant N 
viltors, it is fuppo! ( there were not 
Jeſs than zo or 60 perſons within the 
walls at the time. One wo ian was 
dug out of the rabbilh, quite dead; 
another fo much bru:fed, that the 
has ſince died. A Laſcar, who was 
in the ſecond floor with his female 
companion, leaped out of the win- 
dow, and fractured both his legs; 
he, with two women, were C "ried on 
biers to the London :iTo{pitai. 

The French a'ronaut Moſment 
has, at Liſle, ſhared the fate of his 
unfortunate countrynian Pilatre Ve 
R ofier, at B ulogne. On the 7th of 
April, he aſcended 1 his ball: SPY tor 
the ninth 3 with very proſpect 
of a fate VOYage through the air. 
The day was remar“ my fine; an 
unconmmon ſerenity prevatied; and 
he ftor: ed the 22 „ate tt Leif: tion 
to Sed that watched his atrial 
courſe from below. About an hour 
after his departure, the balioon roſe 
eight hi h rendered it in. 
viſible; and ſhortly after, a fla; 
Which Mofment 11 d in 1118 han 
when he entered the boat, was found 
on the ramparts; but the meln 
C 1oly event was fyon Gifrovered, that 


the 4'ronamunt hin F lid talken in. 
tooneotftne a: NY tche , brut 
ed, . 100d. oy þ 110 CO); = 
tired that t! tach, O tie 
1 . J 
balloo; wa 3 # ted 
th 114 ral f ! 11 Le 12 
, 
round it; 101! VI Le. VIO Ile 121 
ins xpected ſhock, he Was thrown 
7111 + 1 \ rin [ 
ll Jt 11 An 5 Linnert. 
1 1 * , j 5 7 5 
Phe Brito anal was robbed. on 


Sunday night in the following curi- 
OUS Wa. [t 1 iS CUUONEYY to depot 
the mail-bags at a private houle in 

Aing, ear t 0 winch, 
the horſes belongine to the mail are 


chan zed. he guard announces the 


approach of the mail to the inn by 
ſounding. his horn, and winitt the 
aorſes are putting to, goes tothe 


8 


receiving g-houſe and exchannes his 


— 


't homas Park So 
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bags. A horn was founded in the 
ſtreet on Sunday 
ter a man cal ea for the downward 
bas, which 
uſunl out of a window, and, in re- 
turn for which, he gave 
which wa 
tain ſhavings The robbery was dil- 
covered on the arrival of the mail, 
a ſhort time after the bag had been 
deliyered. Two menhave beentaken 
into cuſtody, on ſuſpicion of having 
committed the robbery; but atter 
an examination they were liberated, 
and the robber has not yet been ap— 
prehended. 


11 ht, a4 ſoon at. 
was delivered to him as 


a bag. 
afterwards tound to con- 


Disp.—AtDevonthireHouſe,aged 
40. Georgiana, duch is ot Dev on- 
{.re.—At Bath, Su John Honywood, 

Bundy Park, Sir 

5 art. — Athis haute 

in Curzon-itreet, the Karl of Macart- 

ney, aged 69. is lordchipen narried in 

1768, Jane daughter Of 1 the late Earl 

ot Bute, but has no iljue; the title 
is therefore extinct. 

On Wedneſday, Feb. 26 after a 
ſhort Ines, died at Bermuda, Ad- 
miral Sir Andrew Mitchell, K. B. 
Lite commaniler-in-chict of the ſqua- 
dron upon the American tation, 
the Cherokee chief, died 
on Chriltmas-day in prifon Xt the 
Havannih, An apprehenſion of be- 
ing poiſored prevented his uſing the 
t On offered him by the Spantards; 
r forty days he ſubütted on VIANges 
I CONIPQUENRCE TE 
mere IKcicton, 


15 a K 12 * 
Bart. iVie . 


25 1 
1930 Wes 


[ately died near Recs, in Shrop= 
ſhire, wget: 107, r. J. Benbow, a 
Ci ek > (1 IT" ora He \V 45 
a deſcendant the iadous Kd miral 
BendöwW; was Cumples walter of 
( 1 tet I tein, und re. 
tl LA tie OI | l 10 the 
att moment. ite lived! reeceutu. 
ries, anduthetinmsot his ucath there 
ro (ded with hiara ton, grandlon, 
ail ive. i great grind iii dren BY 


was always remarkably ober, and 
retired early to reſt. favourite 
beverage Was treac eber. 

Died ſuddculy, ar his houſe, the 
gn of the Lis, d of Hay, near Hamp- 
licad, thie ©CLEMtLiC Soc [2 11S, Known 
by the @; b. arion ot the Ila. 
7 441.4 \A 11912 Caricalure [14> tor 
dome time appeare in tne Windows 
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of moſt of the print-ſhops in the me— 
tropolis. He died as he had lived, 
in the arms of the Jolly God; for 
having ſpent the day, as uſnal, lap. 
pily, he threw himſelt proſtrate in-the 
bar at night, which was no novel 
thing, and was taken no notice of 
until bed-time, when he was found 
to be a corpie. 

Died, Feb. 22, in Titchfield-ſtreet, 
in the 65th year of his age, Mr. 
Barry, the celebrated artiſt. He had 
received a paralytic ſtroke about ten 
days before, which hal ſtened his 
death. The remains of this eminent 
painter Jay in ſtate in the houte be. 
longing to the Society of Arts, in 
the "Adelphi, and in the room u Nere 
he Painted his © Progreſs of Civili— 

zation.” On Friday, March 14, he 
was interred in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

At Lincoln aſlizes, T. ed 
was arraigned for the murder of: 
young woman in the pariſh of South 
Hykeham, on the 3d of November 
laſt, whom he had that morning 
married ; and, after a trial of five 
Hours continuance, he was found 
guilty, ſentenced to be executed, 
and his body diſſected. Temporal 
was a labouring banker upon one of 
the canals in the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln, where he became intimate 
with a young woman, and ſhe prov. 
ing pregnant, he was compelled by 
the pariſh officers to marry her. At. 
ter the ceremony, thev left the vil- 
lage in which it was performed to- 
gether; and, the ſame ev ening, the 
unfortunate y oung woman was found 
in the precinets of Saxil IDYs having 
her head almoſt entirely beaten from 
her body with a heavy clu Dy which 
Temporal had been obſerved to walk 
with, and which was lying by her. 

Captain Pei ALE (lee p. 144. ) has 
been honourasbly wqumicd, ——The 
trial of Mr, Patch {tee p. 119.) came 
on at the ſciiior 7 iſe, Horfemon— 
ger-lane, on daturday, the zth of 
April. He was found guilty; and 
executed on the $th, 

There is now living at Conſtanti— 
nople, a very extraordinary charac— 
ter, known throagh that city by the 
name of © Sulyman, the eater ut cor- 
rolive ſublimate.“ Ke is now 106 
years old, and has feen the Sultans 

chniet III. Ofinzn, Mahmoud, 
Alullapha III. dul Famed, and 


CHRONTC EE. 


Selim III. the preſent ſovercign. Try 
his youth, he accvſtomed himlelt, 
like all the Turks, to take opium, 
but after increaiing the doſe to a 
great extent, without the withec cf 
tect, he adopted the uſe of ſubli- 
mate; and had taken daily, tor up. 
wards of thirty years a drachm, or 
ſixty grains! Lord Elgin, Mr. Smith, 
and ſeveral gentlemen now in Fng— 
land, av ares with 2 ex. 
traordinary character, and have heard 
him declare, that Hon angie he 
derived after ſwallowing that active 
poiſon, was greater than he ever ex- 
perienced by any other means. 
Mr. Van Marum has Conſtructed 

a ſmall portable pump, wich n 
be kept in every ſtreet or houle, at a 
very inconſiderable expence. It is 
deſigned to overpower conffagration 
on the inſtant, when a ſhort de 125 
would be fatal. It _ be put in a 
cloſet or a corner, and will project, 
to the diſtance of forty feet, a CEOS 

of water of a quarter of an inch dia- 
meter. This is fſiifth-1ent to extin— 
guiſh the fire which is ſpreading 1ts 
deſtructive influence over one or two 
chambers, and will prevent all fur. 
ther communication of the flames, 
The utility of a machine of this del. 
cription has been recently ſhewn, in 
Various iituations, in London and 
the neighbourhood. 


PoSTSCRIPT. On the Sth of Apr1} 
a convention was ſigned between 
Auſtria and France, by Wi on a free 
paſſage is allowed to the troops of 
latter ch rough PonieÞa 10 Til ſte, 
for Iſtria and Venetian Dalmatia. 
This convention has been commun 
cated to the court of Petertburgh, 
and repreſented us a conſequene E 61 
the Run having taken poulieihua 
of Cutriro. 

Ajrilzg, Lord Melville's trial 
gan this morning atwWeſtmigſter-hal!. 
About noon, after the necefiary forms 
of opening the court, Mr. V hitbreau!l 
roic to open the charges. The lords 
had previouſly made an order,“ hat. 
none of the 264808 ings fhonld of 


publiſhed during the continuange of 
the trial.” The attendance of both 


houſes was very full; of peerellesand 
their davohters more thanthree hun- 
dred were prefent, F. very at ln 12 
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1 
LIFE or CLOVIS, KING or FRANCE. 


LODOV ZEUS, Clovis, or Louis, 
(for his name is differently writ- 
ten,) may be called the founder of 
the French monarchy. He conquer- 
ed the ſeveral- provinces of Gaul 
poſſeſſed at his acceſſion by the Ro. 
mans, the Germans, and the Goths, 
Theſe he united to the then ſcanty 
dominions of France, removed the 
jeat of government from Soiſſons to 
Paris, and made it the capital of his 
new kingdom. This happened in 
the year 487. He now poſſeſſed all 
the country lying between the Rhine 
and the Loire: which, thougha very 
extenſive domimon, was conſider. 
ably inferior to what it is at preſent, 
Clovis, though a pagan, allowed 
his ſubjects liberty of conſcience, 
Having married Cotilda, daughter 
of the duke of Burgundy, this prin- 
ceſs, who was a devont Chriſtian, 
nſed all her influence to convert him 
to her religion, For ſome time he 
continued to waver; but the fol- 
lowing circumſtance determined him 
to embrace Chriſtianity : the Ale- 
manni had ſpread themſelves in Gaul 
over the modern provinces of Lor- 
rain and Alſace, and their invaſion 
of the Kingdom of Cologne ſummon-— 
ed Clovis to the defence ot his Kkinſ— 
man and ally. In the plains of Tol- 
biac, twenty-four miles from the 
city of Cologne, the two armies en- 
countered cach other. In the firſt 
onſet the Franks gave way, and the 
ſhouts of the Alemanni proclaimed 
their hopes of victory.. At this in- 
ſtant, Clovis, with uplifted hands, 
toudly invokeq the God of Clotilda 
and the Chriitians. Heaven heard 
his prayer; the Franks returned to 
the charge, and their tranſient dis- 
grace was effaced by a deciſive vic. 
tory, This contributed to confirm 
Clovis in the Chriſtian religion; and 
he now declared himſelf fully farif- 
hed of the truth of the catholic faith. 
In the ſixteenth year ot his reign, 
A. D. 496, the ceremony of his bap- 
tiſm was performed id the cathedral 
of Rheims; and on the fame day 
three thouſand of his ſubjects imi— 
tated the example of their ſovereign. 
The conqueſts of Clovis were now 
Vol. III. No. 176. 


gradually extended on every fide » 
and even his converſion contributed 
to promote his ambition. The in- 
dependent cities of Gaul were in- 
fluenced by their prelates to acknow- 
ledge the juriſdiction of a chriſtian 
king ; the Armorican provinces, (a 
name which comprehended the mari- 
time country of Gaul, between the 
Seine and the Loire,) abandoned by 
the Romans, had united tor their 
defence, and under the form of a 
free government had endeavoured to 
repel the northern pirates. Though 
the unſtable foundation of their re- 
public had been repeatedly ſhaken, 
yet they guarded with vigilance their 
domeſtic freedom, and till aſſerted 
the dignity of the Roman name. 
The valour they had diſplayed in 
repelling the attacks of Clovis, ex- 
cited the eſteem of that martial 
prince, and brought about an ho- 
nourable union; they accepted, in 
40%, the generous capitulation ofthe 
catholic hero, and the power and 


ſtrength of the ſon of Childeric were 


now increaſed to a formidable height 
by theſe voluntary acceſſions; but 
the reduction of the northern pro. 
vinces of Gaul was yet to be the 
gradual operation of war and of ne- 
goclation, 

The kingdom of the Burgundians 
at that time extended from the toreſt 
of Voſges tothe Alps, and to the 
ſea of Marſeilles. Gondebaud, the 
uncle of Clotilda, held the iceptre ; 
and to {ccure his throne from domeſ- 
tic contention, had fſucrificed the 
lives of two of his brothers, one of 
whom was the father of Clotilda; a 
third brother, Godegeßl, had been 
ſpared by his policy, and was ſuffer. 
ed to poſſeſs the dependent princi— 
pality of Geneva. 't he faithof Gon. 
debaud was allo ſtained with Arian. 
ilm, but his ſubjects were ſtrongly 
inclined to the orthodox religion; 
this conſpired the more to inſtuence 
Godegelil and Clovis to revenge the 
murder of the father oft Clotiida. 
Ina battle fought between Langres 
and Dijon, A. D $520, Gondebaud, 
deſerted by Godegeli!, was forced 
to vield to the irrefifiible valour of 
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the Franks; 


LIFE or CLOVIS, 


he abandoned to Clovis 
the important cities of Lyons and 
Vienne, and fled with precipitation 


to Avignon: the impetuous ardour 
of the victor was checked by the 
ſiege of that city; the vigour and re- 
ſolution of Gondebaud induced Clo. 
vis to liſten to terms of accommoda- 
tion; an annual tribute was ſtipulat. 
ed; aconſiderable ſum of money w 45 
immediately advanced; and Goude- 
geſil was confirmed in the poſt] on 
of Vienne and ſever:il other bl ces 
which he had ocupicd during the 
courſe of the war. 

The next expedition of Clovis 
was againſt the Viſigoths, who pol- 
ſeſſed conſiderable territories on beth 
ſides of the Pyrenean mountain 
His motives were expreſſed in the 
following ſpeech to bis nobility af 
ſembled in the c city of Paris, the cap. 
tal of his domimons : “ It is with 
concern, ſaid he, that J ſuffer the 
Arians to poſſeſs the moit fertile part 
of Gaul; let us, with the aid of God, 
march againſt them; and, having con— 
quered chem, annex their kingdom 
to our ow n. The nobility gave 
their aſſent, and Clovis marched a- 
gainſt a prince for whom he had but 
juſt before profeſſed the greateſt rc. 
gard, vowing to erect a church jn 
honour of the holy apoſtles, if he 
ſucceeded in his enterpriſe. Almic 
the king of the Viſigoths was a young 
man deſtitute of military experience 
though perſonally brave. Ke did 
not therefore helitate at engaging i 
antagoniſt; but, unable to con te 10 
with the veteran troops of Ciovis, 
his army was utterly defeated on 
the banks of the Clain, ten miles 
ſonth of Poictiers, in the year 509 
Alaric, perceiving the ruin of his 
troops, ruſhed againſt Clovis in per. 
ſon, by whom he was killed After 
this victory the province of Aqui— 
tain ſubmitted, and Clovis eſtabliih- 
ed his winter-quarters at Bourdeaux, 
Thoulouſe ſurrendered in the enſu— 
Ing ſpring; and the royal treaſures 
of the Viſigoths were conveyed to 
Paris Angouleme was next reduced, 
and the city of Arles inveſted, B ut 
the victorious career of Clovis was 
now checked by T hcodoric king of 
the Oſtrogoths, who had overturned 


KING or FRANCE, 


the empire of Odocer in Italy. He 
had married Abclfleda the ſiſter of 
Clovis, but had allo given his own, 
daughter in marriage to the king of 
the Viſigoths, and had therefore en. 
deavoured to preſerve a good un 
ſtanding betu Sende two ſovere 


1 0 . 
Finding this impolnble, and that 
bounds. could he fect to the atpirin 
22111] tio i 01 Clare lie { 


ful army againſt him; by which th 
French monarc 
the Joſs of thirty theufane 
Clovis was nuw-obliced to raiſe th. 
ſiege of Ari: Witt: [1 [} [tt] 

yet the Franks retuined” the great: 
part of their congueſts, and the pro. 
vince of Aquitain was indifloltp} 
annexed to the French empire. 

In 509, Clovis received the title of 
a Roman conful; by which means 
tlic peopl. of Rome were In{entiol 
led to pay a peculiar regard to th 
French monarchs. ie was folemnly 
inveſted with this new dignity in the 
church of St. Martin in the city ot 
Tours; after which he entercd the 
C:ithedral clothed in a purple tanic 
and mantie, the badges of his office. 
Atter this, Clovis procceded to aug. 
ment his power by the murder of all 
11s Ease who were princes of the 
Merovingian race. Among thoſc 
who periſned were. Sigebert king of 
Cologne, with his fon Cloderic ; 
Cararic, another priuce whoſe do- 
minions have not been accurately 
pointed out by hiſtorians; Ranacaire, 
who governed the dioceſe of Cam- 
bray; and Renomer, king of the ter. 
ritory of Maine. All theſe murders 
however, were expiated, accord: 
to the views of the clergy ot hole 
times, by great liberality to the 
church, 

Clovis died in 51, after having 
reformed and publiſhed the Salto 
laws: a few lines of which, debar- 
ring women {rom inheriting any part 
of the Salic lands, have been cx. 
tended ſo tar as to Ceprrve the fe- 
nales of tie royal family of France 
or their right of ſucceſſion to the 
throne of that en ipire, The Salic law 
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was not originally intended to cut off 
the ſucceſhon of the female line, bur 
was a ſubſequent violation of it, and 
Contrary both tots letter and ſpirit, 

11 
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Ft referred, in the firſt inſtance, to 
the Salic lands only; thut is, to the 
lands heid according to the cuſtom 


1 ko SC : : . 
of the Salians, a particular nation of 


Franks, whole important fervices 
Clovis had remunerated. by a grant 
are #F 0 . 
of lar 3e tracts ot ferritory,. f vas 
deſirous that thetic poll mons ſhou 
be held in perpetutty by the ma! 
ks (14d 


. 9 N Ea 
prin? of the ſeldieryv, WHOIC HOT 
iim had gained him fo many Victories, 
totheend that the fon ſhould, by Keen 
1118 15 Vile 11 honourable inherit 
0 
ance whichhad | en to lum, Valthe 


father 111 great and noble CYPiOH 


F 2H race peop! ! Ken con. 
7 Gderat!t 11 119390 | pt, 110 
the Greeks, who mutt be clafied a 
1109 the fore ig ners 55 > QONLIOCITC. 
ties diſtinct from tiioie of 1 f 


5 inhabit mts are lor med. 1 he 
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remembrance all that the immagin 
tion has figured relatties to ſtheir an. 
ceſtors, and all that their monument 
have tran itt, d. to us to att thh 11 
elegance and their tale, he de 
graded (ft at to whie IL they h IVC been 


reduced, throu. a dread which the 
ſuperiority of their intellectual fa— 
culties ſtill infpices, has rendered 
many of them deceittul and treache- 
rous. Were they, however, left 
to themſelves, they would perhaps 
become in a little time what they 
formerly were, ſubtle and ainbitious, 

Next come the Jews, who are in 
Kgypt what they are every where; 
—hated, without being dreaded ; 
deſpiſed and perſecuted inceſſantly, 
without ever being expelled ; plun- 
dering conſtantly, without being 
very rich; and rendering themſelves 
uſeful to all the world, at the ſame 
time that their only incentive is {elt- 
intereſt, We cannot decide whether 


it is owing to their being nearer to 
their own country that their phyli- 
cal character is better preſerved here 
than elſev here: but it is a fact which 
ſtrikes the obferver very forcibly. 
Thoſe among them who are ugly re- 
lemble our Jews; while the hand- 


29. 

Clovis was interred in the church 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, afterwards 
St. Genevieve, in the city of Paris. 
lis dominions were divided among 
his four ſons. Thieri, or Theodoric, 
the eldeſt, had the eaſtern part of 
the empire: and, from his making 
thecity of Metz his capital, he 18 
ten called 4ins of Metz. Clodomir, 
? ne ldeſt fon DY Clotilda, had the 
þ inc dom 001 leans; Childebert, and 
Clotaire, who were both infants, had 
the Kingdoms a Parts and Soiſſons, 
under the tutclaye of their mother. 


VPT.— Ctiuucd from p. 268. 


ſome ones, and more particularly 
thoſe who are young, bear a ſtrong 
reſemblance, in point of character, 
to the intcrefiing figures ourtrayed 
by the beit Painters of the diſciples 
of ou In the great cities 
of !Tgypt the Jews contend with the 
Copts tor the places in the cuſtom» 
houfes, flewordihips of eſtates, and, 
in gencral, for whatever requires cal. 
culation, and ſupplies the means of 
amaſtins and concealiny a fortune 
well or ill. acquired, but which is 
alike expoſed to the rapaciry of the 

Kkiachefs, ſheiks, and beys 
The characteriſtic traits of ano— 
ther race of men, who are very nu- 
merous, are ſtrongly delineated. 
Theſe are the Barabras, or people 
from the upper countries, inhabit- 
ants of Nubia, and of the frontiers 
of Abyſlinia. In theſe fervid cli. 
maies nature has, in an economical 
mood, denied them everyſuperfluity. 
They have neither fleſh nor fat, but 
imply nerves, muſcles, and tendons, 
of greater claſticity than vigour. 
They perform by activity and ad- 
dreſs what others effect by ſtrength. 
It would ſeem as if the barrenneſs 
ot their foil had exhauſted the ſmall 
portiun of ſubſtance which nature 
has beſtowed on them. Their ſkin 
is of a ſhining black, exactly ſimilar 
tothat of antique bronzes; yet they 
have not the ſmalleſt reſemblance to 
the negroes of the weſtern parts of 
Africa. Their eyes are deep ſet and 
{parkling, with the brows hanging 
over; the noſe pointed; the noſtrils 
Pp 2 large; 
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292 GENERAL HISIORV or EGYPT. 


large; the month wide; the lips of 
moderate dimenſions; and the hair 
and beard in ſmall quantity, and 
hanging in little locks. Being wrink- 
led betimes, and retaining their agi— 
lity till the laſt, the only indicationof 
old age among them is the whiteneſs 
of the beard, every part of the body 
remaining iflender and muſcular as in 
their youth, Their phyfognomy is 
cheerful; and they are lively and 
well diſpoſed. They are molt com— 
monly employed in ſubordinate of— 
fices of truſt, to guard the magazines, 
timber-yards, and other property of 
the merchants. They are clad in a 
piece of white woollencloth, gain but 
little, and ſubſiſt on almoſt nothing. 
They are faithful to their maſters, 
to whom they are ſtrongly attached. 
During the pilgrimage of Mecca, all 
the nations which are ranged under 
the denomination of Maugrabians, 
or weſtern people, paſs through 
Egypt, and occationally mix with 
and obtain permanent ſettlements 
among the other inhabitants ot the 
country. 

But the moſt numerous, as well 
as the moſt ſingular, of the inhabit. 
ants of modern Egypt, are the Arabs, 
Without potlſeſſing an influence pro. 
portioned to their numbers, they 
leem to be placed there to ſupply 
the great depopulation of the coun- 
try, to cultivate the lands, to tend 
the flocks, or to be themlelves in 
the degraded ſtate of animals. They 
are, however, lively, and have a 
penetrating phyſlognomy. Their 
eyes, winch are funk in and overarch- 
ed, are replete with vivacity and cha- 
racter; ail their proportions are an- 
gular; their beard is hort, and hang— 
ing in filaments; their lips thin and 
open, Gitplaying tine teeth; their 
arms are fleſhy; and jnother reſpects 
they are more acti.< than handſome, 
and more muſcular than well ſhap— 
ed. Theſe characteriſtic traits are 
moſt common in the ſmall villages 
and ſolitary habitations, and more 
particularly among the inhabitants 
ot the deſert. Three claſſes of thele 
people, altogether different from each 
other, are, however, to be diſtin. 
guiſhed, Firſt, the Arab thepherd, 
who ſeems to belong to the original 


ſtock, and who moſt reſembles the 


above deſcription. Next, the Be. 
down Arab, on whom a more exalrt. 
ed independence, and the ſtate ot 
Warfare in which he hves, have be. 
{towed a character of ſavage terocity, 
leanneſs, and poverty. Laſtly, the 
Arab cultivator, the moſt civilized, 
the moſt corrupted, the moſt degrad. 
ed, in conſequence of the ſtate ol 
bondage in which he is held, and the 
moſt varied in perſon and in charac- 
ter; as may be remarked in moſt of 
the villages; in the fellahs or pea. 
ſants, who arc the chief labourers in 
huſbandry ; in thoſe of the boufakirs 
or beggars; and, finally, in thoſe of 
the artiſans, who conſtitute the moſt 
abject claſs. Theſe two clatſes ot 
Bedouins, and artiſans or labourers, 
are ſprung from the preceding one, 
that of the Arab ſhepherds. 
Oninveſtigating the oppre ſſed con. 
dition of the Fellahs, it is impoſſible 
to urge as ſo many reproacnes a- 
gainſt theſe cultivators of the land, 
that they are ſullen, miſtruſtiul, ava 
ricious, improvident, and carelet: 
about the future, when it is conſi. 
dered that, independently of the ex. 
actions of the proprietor of the land 
which they till, and thoſe of the 
covetous ſheik and bey, a wandering 
enemy in arms, the Bedouin, watches 
unceaſingly the favourable oppor 
tunity to ſnatch from him whatever 
ſuperfluities he may venture to dit. 
play. The money which he can hide, 
and which isa repreſentative of every 
enjoyment, is theretore all that he 
can truly conſider as belonging to 
him. Accordingly the art of bury. 
ing it in the carth is his principal 
ir iy; by which cont:derable ſums 
diſappear, which never agam return 
into circulation. By appearing in 
rags and tatters, and with a ſtudied 
diſplay of wretchedneſs, he can a- 
lone hope to ſecure from the grafp 
of tyranny what he has horded toge— 
ther, It behoves him to inſpire pity: 
and to commilerate his lot would be 
to denounce him. Anxious to amaſs 
his dangerous wealth, and unhappy 
when in the poſſeſſion of it, his lite 
is ſpent between the diſappointment 
which refults from not having pro. 
cured it, and the ſubſequent dread 
of ſeeing it ſnatched from him. 
t 
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hovers allo ove J lands 
of his retreat. The Bedouins, in wa- 
ging war againtt all the nations of 
the univerſe, confine their hatred 
and their envy to thoſe Bedouins 
alone who do not belong to their 
tribe. To them all wars are alike: 
and as ſoon as the tranquillity ot 
gypt is diſturbed, either by an in 
teſtine quarrel, or by a foreign ene 
my, they take the field. Without 
ning themſelves to either part 
they tale 
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round iron plate on w! bake 
cakes, a large colice-pot, ua fimiltl one, 
a few dried goat-ikins to hold the 
water, a few ſacks of corn for their 

„s, and the tent cloth, in which 
rticlesare wrapped. A hand. 
roalted corn, and a dozen of 
were the cuſtomary ration on 
the marching days, accompanied by 
+ ſmall allowance of water, which, 
on cen it of its ſcarcity, had been 
applied to every other purpoſe be- 
fore it was em pioyed to allay the 
thirſt. They are for the moſt part 
well None. and always prefer 
mares, becauſe they can bear more 
fatioue, and, when going on a Pre- 
datory excurſion, are not liable to 
lead to a diſcovery by their neigh. 
ing. Their drels is very light, and 
their arms either a rauſket or a long 
{pear, and a ſabre or dagger. 

{theſe Bedouins, deſtitute of re- 
ligious pre judices, and without any 
external form of worſhip, are friends 
to ftoleration 
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ICC Virtues wh! ch anſwer 
all the purnoſes of FRE: partial aſ- 
foCtations, and of their paternal go- 
vernnient. We ſhalt hers eiten 
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ſeveral months 
chief of the Arabs, 
ſurprited in the 
by the French cavaliy, and 
Q:DUreiy time to eſca pe; and 
„cattle, and proviſions, 
he tollowing day tugitive 
tary, and without any reſources; 
yet he drew from his pocket a cake, 
and, projentin ng the halt 0! it to his 
11 © | do not 
more 
Ccuſed of 
re my laſt mor- 
eHeem as my 
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wv .\ | we ſhall have any 
tood; but K malt not be 
| eiufed to ſhi 
th Ohe rk | 
friend.“ Let the inv 
of theſe tribes towards ench other is 
ſometimes aſtoniſhing, particularly 
yvherc the citictort fitiicr of one tribe 
has been killed by that of another. 
This calls tor What is termed te 
price f blood; then follow reprilals 
on repriſals, inſatiable vengeance, 
and ceaſz2leſs warta rc, until one or 
other uf the wibes is nearly extirpat- 
eds 
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ed. The weaker party has then no 
otherreſource than flight to ſave life, 
and theft to ſupport it ; men, wo- 
men, and children, blotted gut from 
al] connexion RE the othe! * clans, 
and roving from place to place, be- 
come the terror of their neighbours, 
only appear furtively in their for— 
mer habitations, which they convert 
into dens of robbers, alarming thoſe 
who would ſucceed them in their 
retreats of miſery. Thus whole vil. 
lages, under theſe circumſtances, of- 
fer no other view to the paſſe ne er 
than deſerted fields, ruins, Glence: 
and delolation. 

The Arabs of Egypt who follow 
huſbandry,and a paſtoral life, are Ma- 
hometans of a very peculiar caſt, 
Not ſatisfied with theprecepts of the 
devoted— 


neſs to every thing which comes 
trom their prophet; and notwith— 


ſtanding the anathemas pronounced 
againſt every deviation from thei 

law; they have not been able to re. 
ſi ſt the attractions of idolatry, They 
have their pcculiar ſaints, to whom 
they do not indeed aſſigu a ſeparate 
place in their paradiſe, where every 
thing is in Common, but to whom 
they raiſe tombs, aud whoſe aſhes 
they revere; and from an unaccount- 
able ſtupidity, theſe ſaints do not 
become an object of worliip till at- 
ter death, and when alive, are the 
ſubject of mockery aid Gderifjon. 
Theſe Arabs attribute to the 
in underſtanding, when dead, certain 


powers and inguences: one is the 
father of the light, and cnres com- 


plaints in the cves; another 1s the ta. 
ther of generation, aud preſides over 
Iying-in-women, &c. The greate 

number of theſe ſaints have pailted 
their life in repeating corſtantly the 
word allah, crouched beide the cor. 
ner of a wall, or in receiving with. 
out thanks what has been necellary 
to their fubiiſicnce; others employ 
themſelves iu beating their heads 
with a fture; oth ers, covered with 
garlands, in ſinging hymas; others, 
like oriental faquirs, in demaining 
motionleſs and naked, without ever 
teſtifying the ſlighteſt emotion, and 
waiting for alms 5, for which they 
never aſk, or thank the donor, Be- 


weak , 
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ſides this kind of dolatry, there are 
others, which : are akin to magic; for 
examp le, their are certain flones and 
trees wich ane a good or bad 
genius, and thus became facred, and 
cannot be removed without profana 

tion; and to theſe, domeſtic ſecrets 
and projects of various kinds are en- 
truſted in confidence, whilſt they are 
worſhipped with myſterious ſecret 
and revered in public. 


The principal religious feſtival of 


the muſſulmans in E. gypt, is the an- 
niverſary of the birth of Mahomet, 
when the ſtreets are illuminated, and 
general joy diftuſed among all the 
liſciples of their great prophet. 
Denon has given a deſcription of 
this feſtival, which he attended with 
the French generals, at Roſetta: 
«The ſtreet was the principal al. 
ſembly- room, which was lengthened 
or contracted according to the num- 
ber of gueſls. An alcove covere 
with Carpeting, was occupied by the 
moſt di ſtinguiſhed perſonages Fires, 
Combined with a number of ſmall 
lamps and large tapers, formed 
ſplendid illumination. On one lide 
was a band of martial mutlic, con- 
ſiſting of hautboys, ſmall Kkettle- 
drums, and large Albaneſe drums. 
On the other tide were ſtationed vio- 
lins and fingers; and, in the middle, 
Greek dancers; and attendants pro- 
videdwith ſweetmeats, coftec, ſyrups, 
roſc-water, and pipes, the never-tail- 
ing accompaniment of all their plea- 
ſures, As ſoon as we were fſcated, 
the martial muſic commenced, A 
kind of leader of the band played al- 
ternately two diſterent airs, which 
the other muſicians repeated in cho- 
rus. V/hether it was owing to the 
calmneſs of the atmoſphere, or to a 
with of introducing too many flou- 
rithes into 1t, it ſo happened that the 
ſecond meature was 4 truc C acop hony;, 


a di{cordance of harth aunds, as dit; 


agrevable to nice cars as it was en— 
chanting to thoſe of the muflulmans. 
noticed particularly, that the lead- 
er of the band invariably took up 
enci of the airs with all the import- 
ance and enthuſiaſm of an inſpired 
mn:prov/atore,and that, when his nerves 
ap pe ae to be no longer able to 
ſupp ort the energy of expreflion he 
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tried to beſtow on it, the chorus came 
to his aid with the fine unvaric d « dit 
nance. The iolins, which were 
more tolerable, afterwards played 
air, in the burden of Which a mal! 
por tion of melody was overcome by 
ſuper lu dus ornaments. The natal 
twangs of an inſpired finger we 
ſupecadded to the faſtidious ſoftnels 
of the ſemi-tanes of the violins, which 
conſtantly ſhunning the ley-note, fell 
into the ſecond of "the key, and in- 
variably terminated . the diefis, 
or imperfect ſemi-tone immediately 
bene 75 the Key- ki as 1n the Spa- 
niſh feguidillas. This may ag con— 
Gerad as a proof that the relidence 


of the Saracens in Spain introduced 


into that kingdom this refinement of 


| 


muſical compolition, After this 
couplet, the violins took up tlie fame 
ſtrainwith new variations, whit] 
ſingerdilguiſed by a ſharp movemen 
until he had entirely Joſt fight of the 
air, fallitg into the wild expreſlion 
of ſounds, without harmony, _— 
without principle, This was what, 
however, charmed his auditory yt 
more and more. The dance which 
followed was of the {ame deſcripiion 
with the ſinging : it was not the ex. 
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preſton of joy, or of gaiety, but of 


2 * 
in extravagant pleature, which made 
haſty ſtrides towards laſciviouſneſs 
and this was the more diſoulti: g, as 


the performer by all of them ot the 


male ſex, preſented, in the moſt in- 
decent way, icencs which love has 
reſerved for the two fexes in tie 
lilence and myiterv of the night,” — 
Nothing of the grand muſical 1nitru- 


"_, 


ments {(calptured on the walls of 


their ancient temples, are now to be 
icen in any part of Egypt. 

The long reſidence of the French 
in this country, and the opportunity 


afforded the principals of being in- 
troduced into the molt refpectable 
families, gave Denon an excellent 
opportunity of obſerving the coſ- 
tume of the K £7 pan females, who 
are kept very cloſe in the harem 
and never ſuitered to hold converſa- 
tion with any male but the matter of 
the family, nor to appear in com— 
pany, but during his prelenc C's 140 
ſenlible is he ot the ready fubmiſ. 
2M Womea to the em. 


hon of Ge mo! 


braces of man; for which reaſon 
they are never ſuff 10 red ro 41 pP. ear in 
the treet, wichout being ſocomplete. 
ly muffled up as to expoſe no part to 
view but the eves. Yet the Om 
try of the elder females, who ate the 
moſt lerupuſous in public on every 
point in o hich honvur is concerned, 
often enables them to elude rhe n off 
watchful care of their huſband or 
keeper. The young girls who are 
not yet marriageable, and relative 
to whom leſs ſtrictneſs is in conſe. 
quence obſerved, bear a pretty ge. 
neral reſemblance to the forms of the 
Egyptian ſtatues of the goddeſs Iſis. 
The women o the lower -clat les, who 
take greater pains to conceal tie 
note and mouth than any other part, 
diſcover from time to time fine len- 
der limbs, the ſhape of which dif. 
plays more activity than grace. As 
oon as their breaſts have attained 
their full growth, they begin to fall, 
and their grav tation i tuch, that 
it would be diificult to fav how low 
ſome of them reach. The com. 
lex ion at thele women 1s neither 
lack nor white, but of a duſky 
roten. They dye of a black colour 
ne eye-breows, eyc-lids, and chin; 
and ſtain the finger-nails of a deep 
ow. Few women, however, carry 
with more cizvzance a Child, a vaſe, 
or a baiket of iruit; or walk with 
greater eat: wuntiecurity, Their long 
drapery would be by no mean” unbe. 
coming, were it not that a veil, in 
the ſhape of a ihip's pendant, caſts 
A gloonrove 1 witole of theirdreſs, 
it rclemble the dif: mal 
coſtume of a nun of the order of pe- 
nitents 
« One of the rich natives, (lays 
Denon,) who was under ſome obliga— 
ions to me, by way of teltiſying his 
cratitude, invited me to his houſe. 
On acc bunt of my advanced age, and 
of my being a foreigner, he thought 
that he might allow his wife to be 
0{ tne breaktait party, and thus con- 
tribute more to my entertainment. 
ne was engaged in mercantile 
purſuits, he poke a little Italian, 
and acted as laterpre ter between my- 
lelt and the lady, whoſe beauty was 
accompanied by a ſoft tinge of me— 
lancholy: she was fincly formed, 
ant 
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and her hands uncom monly delicate 
and handſome. On my admiring 
them, ſhe held them cut to me. We 
had very little to ſay to each other; 
and to make up for this ſilence, I 
Killed her hands, which, as the was 
perplexed to know what the ſhould 
atterwards do to intereſt me, the did 
not offer to withdraw. On my ſide, 
I dared not let them go, for fear ſhe 
ſhould imagine that I was tired of 
them, Tam at a lofs to conjecture 
how this ſcene would have termin- 
ated, it refreſhments had not been 
brought to relieve us from our em— 
barrailment. They were handed to 
Her, and ſhe preſented them to me in 
a very particular manner, and with 
ſome degree of grace. I fancied I] 
could perceive that her negligent 
and penſive air was merely the af— 
fect: ition of a great lady, who pcr- 
Tuaded herſelf "that, by aſſuming it, 
ſhe ſhould become ſupet ior to 211 the 
magnificence by which ſhe was ſur- 
rounded and covered. Her eng 
manners, in the occaſional abſence 
ot her huſband, attracted other lov- 


aging 
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ers, on whom ſhe contrive 
her favours. The 


1to beo 
plague brea) 

out in the city, the lady c: twght 
of her enamorata, b- 
faithfully on her huſband, and they 


(towel it ver 


al! three died.“ 
Infidelity, in countries where many 
women are rifoners an :! 


kept as 1 
harem for the Jaſc! tV1OUus 
of one man, 15 certainly more 1 tt 
able than under thole governments 
where polygamy not Pede 
Perhaps the ſingle reflection of ſo 
many women being m. ade ſubfervient 
to the ſenſual delight of one man, 
may be a conſtant Fin to them, from 
parity of reafoning, to feek a timilar 
gratification fromapluralityofmales 
How ever this be, it is a welkknowr 
fact, that the extreme watchtulnel! 
of the grand ſeignor himſelf, cannot 
kee ep the women chaſte even within 
the impers vious walls of his harem, 
in the ſeraglio of Conitantinople; as 
witneſs the frequent puniſhn 1ent of 
the polluted, by cruelly drowning 
them in ſacks. 

i 70 be continued. 
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TRANSLATION, 


VERVthingſuftersbytranflation, 
ſaid. Lord Cheſterfield, except 

a biſhop. The hero of the follow ing 
ſhort ſtory ſuffered indeed by 
of) tran{{aton ! 

At Tartas in Gaſcony, a monk be. 
ing found guilty of ſome eccentric 
practices, the proceedings were ſent 
to the pope, praying his holineſs to 
paſs ſentence on the offender. The 
ſentence was, Su/pentdatur @ fecris, 
Let him be /uſpendrd from his ſa— 
cred functions.“ 11d decree 
was ſtrangely countcracted by the 
ignorance of the monks: they lacked 
Latin, and the culprit Joſt his lite; 
ſor they literally ended, that is, 
ranged, him, in the /acri/try, or pri- 
vate apartment of the chapel. 

Dr. Johnfon, while compoſing his 
Dictionary, ſent a note to the Gen. 


(means 
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tleman's Magazine, to enquire the 
etymology of the word ee 
Having obtained the defired intor 


ation, he thus records in his work 
the obligation to an anonymous let. 


CRITICISM, &c. 


ter. writer. Con Mu pG FON vi 
tiouswayof pronouncing cur». « 
An unknown correſp ondent.“ E 
ſjchool-eirl knows that caur my/chant 
nonifies an evil.minded perſon : _ 
Dr. Aſh, author of Grammatical ! 
ſtitute „ copies the word into his 
New and Cu; Dictionary in this 
manner: CUAMUDGHO&N, from the 
French cur., unknown, and 
a correſpondent.” And ſo :t 
in the editions to this day. 
There tre two tranſlations of the 
Lay on Man in French, one 1a verte 
and one in proſe, in Of which 
to be,“ verſe icq, is tranſlated, 
ery. properly, d Exer. But there 
is a note at the bottom of the page 
to inform the reuder, that Exiſter 
Was name of a vobleman, 
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the wh) 
Was a end of Mr. P. 

A plain. drefied country gentieman 
was looking at the infcription._ over 
the gate of a certain college at Ox- 
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ford, Nene 99“, bene nutriti, mediocri- 
ter act; “ Well clothed, well ted, 
7 

anc. 
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ſome bucks of the place, thinking 
to quiz the country put, atked, af. 
ter a number of teazing remarks, 1t 
he knew vw hat that meant? “ Yes,” 
Geplied he)“ and a very true mot— 
to it is; Better ſed than taugt.“ 

So vague was the ſtate of the French 
anguage when Monf. Vauge lasSwrote 
between the vears 1335 and 1650, ) 
that, during his tr-nflation of Quin. 
ms Curtins, which occupied him 

or thirty years, he was oblived to 
8 the form. r part of his work 
to bring it to the flandard of the lat. 
ter. This occaſtoned Voiture to ap- 
ply to it the KEvigrun of Martial 
npon a barber who was fo flow 1n 
his operation, that the hair began to 
row again on the fir(t half of the 


and moderately learned,” — When 


£ 
face before he had ſhaved the other + 


Fntrapelns tonsor, dum cient ora Enperci, 
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A French author, of the name of 


Barten, gives the f. oHowing r ſtrange 
account ot the word 1/46 „by which 
the French expreſs the” dun colour: 
* In 1631 ſays he, when tlie Spa 
niards attacked Ot fend, at that me 
garriſoned by the Hoilinders, J 
the wite of the Archduke Albert. 
{iworc an oath never to change her 
ſhitt till the city was taken. This 
princeſs had the misfortune of being 
preſent at the ſiege, which, notwith. 
ſtanding her royal neceſſities, Laff Eq 
1 three whole years; ſo that (ſay 

e French wr! iter) as one may natnur 3 
b ont cite, her Highneſs's cheinite 
took a vellow?/? 2 tint. After the c i pi— 
tulation of the place, which preſent— 
ed nothing but a heap of ruins, the la- 
dies in the {uit of the archducheſs, in 
order to make their court to her, 
adopted in their dreſs a colour be. 
tween white and yellow, which, in 
honeur of their miſtreſs, they called 
Jab.“ The dictionaries have in. 
herited it from the maids of honour, 
and nothing is now more Claſlical 
than the term invented by this ex- 
traordinary object of flattery We 
cannot help admiring the piety and 
pertinacity of the archduchels upon 
_ trying occaſion. 

In the year 1507, when the King 
of Poland was going for Saxony, and 

Vol. XII. No. 176. 


the Duke of Matthcrouch had taken 
his leave of him, u hing him a good 
journey; his mareſty alſo wiſhed his 
grace à good voyage to England. 
Upon this the Duke anſwered him 
in French, 4 Sophos le tems etaiit fort 
froid, i] ne vouloit pas paſſer la mer 
ſaus Cd; that is, The weather being 
very coid, he conid not puſs the ſea 
withoirt TOUS, The name Gant, In 
French, is the name of the city of 
Girnt, as well as the term for gloves. 
The wit was very ſterling—for his 
grace inveſted the city, and carried it. 

We often hear it atilcrted, that 
young men in the preſent age do not 
ſludy ; no the fact is, that the pre- 
ſent age have no occalion to ſtudy, 
tor the ning, that a century ago 
they were toiced to dig tor, now lies 
on the ſurface. If, for example, 1t 
is Wiſhed that a boy ſhould learn 
Hebrew, he may find it on the &6=ngat 
barbers* ſhops: it he is to learn the 
Oriental languages, the cheſts at a 
teu warchoule will turniſh him with 
hieroglyphics and arbitrary charas— 
ters, that will do as well as a gram- 
mar. As to Greek, the names of all 
our amuſemei;t; are built on it, and 
_ Sadlers Wells bills are ſeldom 

vithout Gre-k or Latin or both; 
witneſs the aquatz theitie”? aſt 
year, by which however the y meant, 
{ believe, an exhibition of water, not 
ot horjemanſh 7 or Hel N 

King James. X 11:5 
complete armour, \ 4 
them from being hurt thew:.. 
or from hurting any body elfe. This 

exccilent jeſt has generally paſſed 
for a royal one; but thoſe whoc! ooſe 
to look for it will find it in Cornelius 
Tacitus when ſpeaking of the heavy 
armed Gauls; or, if you will nat go 
ſo far back, you will find it in Moa— 
taigne's Ellays. 

Our chronological readers may de- 
rive ſome entertainment from cal- 
culating the correctneſs of the tol- 
lowing receipt given for rent on 
Chriſtmas day 1762.--Keceived this 
anniverſary day of Chrilt's Nativity, 
according to vulgar chronotogy, De- 
cember the z5th, new tile, in the 

62d year of the x8th century of 


the Chriſtian Era; ſynchronizing or 


coinciding with the 6475th year of 
24 the 
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293 EARTHOUAKE AT NAPLES, 


the Julian period, the 287oth from 
the foundation of the city of London, 
the ſecond year of the 635th Olym- 
id, the 251 5th year from the build. 
ing of the city of Rome, the 2511th 
year of Nabonaffar, or the 2087th 
year of the hilippie Epoucha, on 
Saturday the gth day of the Egyp- 
tian wandering month Phamenoth, 
the 18% th year and 10th day from 
Julius Caſs invaſion of England, 
the 1479ih year of the Dioclelian 
Radix, or æra of the Cophtic Mar. 
tyrs, the 1i176th year of the Turkiſh 
Hegira, two years and 61 days from 
the Acceſſion of George the T! ird 
to the Crowa of Great Britain, 
and 54 days after a la nar partial 
eclipſe, which happened at the dif. 
tance of 2484 Julian years and 216 
days from the moſt ancient lunar 
eclipſe recorded by Prolemy to have 
been celebrated at Babylon, the 27th 
year of Nubonafiar, and in the firſt 
year of the reign of Mardſkomrad, 
the $;th Chaldein King, ſtiled in 
Scripture Merodach Baladon, the 
ſon of Ba.adon, King of Babylon; 
of Mr. ]J— G—, one piece of gold 
coin called half-a-guizea, of the 
value of zen ſhillings and fix pence, 
lawful money of Great Britain, for 
ſeven days rent, due to me this day, 
for two rooms next the firmament; 
being in full of all demands, from 
the Creation of the world to this 
preſent moment, by me, 
D. K1IRTLEY, 
Teacher of Chronology. 
Lord Lyttleton, once diſputing 
with Lord Temple on the antiquity 
of their two families, inſiſted upon 
it that the name Grenville wasorigi— 
nally Greenfield, Lord Temple af- 
ſerted thatit was derived from grande 
Ville, Well then, ſaid Lord Lyttle- 
ton, if you will have it fo, my fa- 
mily may boaſt of the higher anti- 
quity, for little towns were Certain- 


ly antecedent to great cities; but ;5 
you are content with the more hun. 
ble derivation, I muſt give up the 
point, for green fields were Certainly 
more ancient than either, 

Macklin the comedian having a 
diſpute with Dr. Johnſon, the philo. 
ſopher made a Greek quotation ; 
Sir,“ {aid Macklin, “ I do not un. 
d-rſitind Greek.“ A man who ar. 
gues,” replied Johnſon, ſhould un. 
derſi ind every language. —*©« Very 
well!” rejoined Macklin, **vcry wel! !' 
and gave him a ſpeech from the Irrfþ. 

Orator Henly being once at the 
Grecian coffee-houſe, a gentleman he 
was acquainted with came in, and 
ſeating himſelf 1n the ſame box, the 
following dialogue paſſed between 
them. 

Henly. Pray, what is becomg of 
our old friend Dick Smith? I have 
not ſeen him for ſeveral] years, 

Gentleman. I really don't know. 
The laſt time | heard of him he was 
at Cey/on, or ſome of our ſettlements 
in the Weſt Indies. 

Henly ( with ſome ſurpriſe ). At Ceylon, 
or ſome of our ſettlements in the 
Weſt Indies! My good fir, in one ſen 
tence there are two miſtakes. Ceylon 
is not one of o fettlements, it be. 
longs to the Dutch; and it is ſituated, 
not in the I, but in the Eaft Ind, 


Gentleman ( with ſome heat }, IT hat ! 
deny! 
Henly, More ſhame for you! J 


will engage to bring a boy of eight 
years of age who will confute you, 

Gentleman {in a cooler tone of doi. 
Well, —be it where it will, I thank 
God I know very little about these 
ſort of things. 

Ilenly. What, you thank God for 
your zgnorance, do you? 

Gentleman (in a violent rage). I do, 
ſir What then ? 

Henly. Sir, you have a great des! 
to be thanktul tor. 


PARTICULARS or THE EARTHQUAKE AT NAPLES, AN D THe 
ERUPTION or MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


NaPLEs, July 3, 1805, 
N the morning of the 26th we 
experienced a heat much great- 
er that on the preceding days. A- 
bout {ix in the evening à north-weſt 


wind aroſe, bringing with it ſome 
thick clouds, which threatened a 
ſtorm, but which inſenſibly diſperſed. 
At halt paſt eight the wind began te 
blow from the north, which is Fe 
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EARTHOUAKE aT NAPLES. 


at Naples a land-wind, an which 15 
cold and dry in winter, an hot in 
ſummer. It was on that dav much 
colder than uſa-l, and contin:ed for 
about an hour. At tbree quarters 
paſt nine, the ſea, which had been 
extremely tranquil during the day, 
began to be diſturbed. Several per- 
ſons who were bathing felt the earth 
fail them under their feet, and the 
fiſh mounted to the ſurface ot rhe 
water, and appeared agitat:'d in an 
extraordinary manner, 

At length, at thre? minutes before 
ten, a ſhock of ane 'rthquake was felt, 
at firſt with a fh»ht trembling, and 
afterwards with + ſtrong undulution, 
ina direction from north to fouth, 
and which laſted from 45 to 50 ſe— 
conds. At eleven there was ano- 
ther ſhock, but weak r, and at three 
quarters paſt twelve a third, ſtill 
lighter. The tky was periectly 
ſerene, but on the the ſurtace of the 
earth there was a fort of fog, trom 
which emanated a ſtrong nell of 
ſulphur. From the ſummit of Ve. 
ſuvins an immenſe and very thick 
column of fmoke arouſe, and between 
the firſt and ſecond thock two cx- 
ploſions were heard, {1milar to thoſe 
which precede volcamc eruptions, 
but weaker. The firſt ſhock ſhook 
all the bells, which rang ſpontine. 
ouſly, All the clocks and dials in 
the city, as well public as private, 
ttopped at three minutes before ten, 
the preciſe moment of the firſt hock. 

Biflano was the centre of the earth- 
quake, which extended 150 miles in 
circuit; this ciry is become (they 
ny) a lake, and 672 perſons perith. 
ed. The damage done at Capua is 
happily leſs than was ſtated twenty 
ſoldiers periſhed under the ruins ot 
the barracks of Sante-Marie; ſeve— 
Tal horſes were alſo killed. In the 
province of Salerno, and iu the three 
provi ces of La Pouille, the thock 
was much flighter; but in the coun. 
tyof Moliſe the damage done is very 
conſiderable. [he town of Iſerno 
is entirely deſtroyed: it contained 
about 5000 inhabitants, a ſixth part 
of whom are ſuppoſed to have periih- 
ed. Campobailo, Bailino, Lop— 
pizuto, Pierabondante, Maucchia, 
and ſome other {mall places in the 
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county of Molife, are alſo nearly des 
ſtroyed. It is ſuppoſed that 20.000 
perſons have. perithed in theſe dif. 
ferent places. Great damige was 
alſo done at Piedimonte di Alife, 
Cajazzo, Ciſerta, Santa-Maria, Ca— 
pa, and Roccaromana, but no one 
was killed 

From an obſervation of the 1 laces 
where damage has been done, it ap— 
pears that the earthquake took a di- 
rection from (ea to ſea, in à line 
which might be drawn from the cra— 
ter of Veſuyius to that of Pozzuoli. 
Great damage has been done at 
Briano, the ancient Capital of the 
Samnites, which has already been 
ſeveral times deſtroyed by the lame 
misfortune 

As to the city of Naples, the re— 
giſters of the police only ſtate the 
number of deaths to be four; that 
of wonnded 1s inconhderable--a cir= 
cumſtance which is almoſt a miracle 
in the midſt of fo many ruins and fo 
much tumult amongſt the inhabit— 
ants. The queen, the princelles, 
and Prince Leopold, after the firſt 
thock, took refuge in the King's ſta. 
bles, and paſſed the wmght in dif. 
ferent carriaves. The king, who was 
at Portici, did the ſame thing. The 
prince royal, and the princel>, were 
at Caſerta, and experienced no ac. 
Cident, More than two hundred 
houſes have been rendered uninaa. 
bitable, and thuſe the moſt ſolidly 
built, as it nature had taken plea- 
{ure in triumphing over the efforts 
Ct art. 

It is obſervable, that the build. 
ings Which have ſuffered leaſt are 
tihſe which are clevated upon arches, 
But eveninthole which have futicr. 
ed lealt, there is not a beam which re- 
niains in its place, a gate which will 
ſhut,ora pillar which retains its fituae 
tion. It is, however, 4 great conſola. 
tion, that in the midſt of ſuch great 
diſorder,thinks to the altunithing ac-— 
tivity ot the police, there were no 
other evils than thoſe which arotſe 
trom the earthquake. 

Atlhough I exprefled 


- f IF % 
HAUT, I od 


to you ina former letter my regret 
that nv eruption ot Mount Veſuvius 
took place, and that, on tie contrary 
the little columns of fre that aroſe 
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now and then were leſs ſince the 
carthqu ke, rnd how defirable it was 
that a vent ſhould be given by at 
eruption to the inf ammable matter 
that ſeemed to exiſt in the bowels of 
the earth, I did not expect to have 
this day to announce to von, that 
my withes were accompliſhed lafl 
night, by an abundant eruption of 
lava from Mount Ve ſuvius, which 
now relieves us, in my humble opi— 
nion, from any further apprehenſion 
of new ſhocks, 

In the courſe of yeſterday, till ſe— 
ven O'clock in the evening, Neſuvius 
was very quiet, emitting but little 
ſmoke; it then increaſed, with flames 
at intervals; after nine o'clock they 
became frequent; aud at ten the 
eruption took place. We were 80. 
ing to viſit the crater, when the cr: 
of the people, and a volume ol flame, 
informed us that the volcano had op- 
ened, Thelava prec pit: ute a PORTLET 
three ſeconds trom the laſt pc 
mountain, and took a direction to- 
wards the v :Jley ſituated between 
Torre del Greco and Torre del An- 
nunziata, two towns on the fea coall 
beyond Portici. und feven or eight 
_ trom Napies, 

Ve ſet off immediately to ſer this 
e fork and tremendous pheno- 
menon nearer. From the place of 
our departure, we ſaw the whole 
courſe of the lava, which extended 
already two miles frum the crater 
to ihe houſes that join the 
— The ſight was tg moſt mag nifi— 
cently (rightful hat could be teen. 
I contemplated ho caſcades of flame 
pouring from the top of the moun— 
tain, and ſhuddered at ſeeing an im- 
menſe torrent of fire ravagethe fineſt 
fields, overthrow houſes, and de 
ſtroy, in a tew minutes, the hopes 
and reſources vi a hundred families, 

A line of fire marked the profile 
of the mountain; a cluud, of ſmoke 
which ſeemed to fend forth from 
time to time flaſhes of lightning, 
hung over the ſcene, and the moon 
appeared to be pale. Nothing can 
adequately deſcribe the grandeur of 
the ſcene, or give an accurate idea 
of the horror of it. As we approach- 
ed the ſpot rave ged by this river of 
hell, ruined inhabitants having quit— 


l- of the 


twotlowns, 


ted their houſes —dcfolated families 
trying to ſave their furniture or pr: 
vifhous, laſt and feeble reſource-—-an 
immenſe crowd of curious perion 
retreating ſtep by ſtep from ther ad. 
Vancine lava, and teitity ing, by e: 
travre inary cries, their wonder, fear, 
and pity—the frightfu! belion 1 
the mountain, the frequent exp lo. 
ſions which burit irom the bofonr of 
the torrent, the crackling of the tre: 
devoured by the flames, the nuie of 
the walls falling, and the lugubrioy 
ſound of a bell, which the retiviou 
of the Camaldules, ifolated on a 1:t. 
tle hill, 141 1d] furroundge 0 by two tor 
rents of fire, rang in their diſtrefs 
. 
ai 


fich are the details wot the 11 1 
{cence to hien [was a witnels 

Jhe moment we arrived, tlic | 
was crolling the great road below 
Torre del Greco. To ſec 1t bette 


we got into a beautiful houſe ont! 
road nde from the terrace we taw 
the fire at no more than htiteen pct 

from us—in a minute we de ſe ended 

and twenty minutes afterwards there 
remained of the houſe but th: 

large walls, I approached as near 
as the heat and Huw of the current 
would peru;t me. The lava doe: 
not run in liquid waves: it ref: n- 
bles animmenſe quantity of coals on 
hre, which an invincible ſtrength lid 


heaped up ö and puſhed on with vio- 


lence. Whenit met with a wall, it 
collected to the height of ſeven o 
ten teet, burnt it, and overthrew n 
at once. I faw ſome Malls get red 
hot, like iron, and melt, if I may ui 
the expreſiion, into the lava. II its 
greateſt ſpeed, and on an horizontal 
road, I reckoned that the torrent: 
velled at the rate ot 18 inches à mi— 
nute Its jinell- reſembled that o! 
won red hot. 

Many very valunble vineyards and 
farm-houſes have been deſtreyee 
and as the lava ruthed out with very 
litte noiſe and great rapidity, fone 
habitutions on the brow of the hit! 
were {ſurrounded beivre the peo!“ 
were. aware of the danger, or h. 
time to eſcape but a great par! [ 
the lava run on that of the year 1 


- 7-1} 
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which renders the miſchiet lets. it 
ſurpriſes many ſtrangers, how peo ec 
will cultivate and live on tuch a pet, 
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as the lava conſtantly tikes that di- 
rection, {ſouth and fouth-caſ(t; but 
the land is fo very productive, that 
the temptation is not eafily combated. 

Oue cannot but regret that ſuch a 


SINGULAR 


N the year 1758, a man, commited 
to Newrate on a charge of high. 


way robbery, ſent for Nr. 1 wnorhy 
Breccnock, and requelte 0 5 Would 
undertäke his detence. When 11. 


mothy Came to him, his firlt quel- 
tion was, whether he had commut- 
ted the robbery or not; „It is no 
matter wheiher you have or not, 
{aid BTCCKNO CK; © you ſhall not be 
hinged; but it is neceflary I ſhould 
Know the truth that el may frame the 
defence accordinely.” “ Why, in- 
geed,” rep! ed tie culprit, © did 
commit the robbery,” Very well,” 
anſwered B.“ now teil me, have 
you auy money? {iow much can you 
command? — I have ſome hat 
above i ol. iu caſh and valuables.? 
Very weil, let me have 80l. it 
is not tor myſelf; I leave my 1 
ward ty your generolity, when you 
are cleared; but t want that m Oney 
for a particular purpoſe, 26s wW1tl aC- 


count to you for every tarthing or 


it. There are now RT weeks to 
your trial, to | nave tne enough; 
and with tune and money every thing 
can be done.“ The lam was in 
{t int ly give 11 in bank notes, which 
the culprit had arttiully conceagled, 
and. lr. Breeknock proceeded to de— 


Ire UNC crimima! TO GIVE [11 a 1 1 


cue acce nt of every circumſtance 
of the robbery, which he did to the 
following purport: -- That ttiveweess 
before that time, he met a gentle- 
man in a chariot, with a tuotiman 
beiund, near the nine-wule ftoue on 
the Barnet road, at halt paſt eleven 
at night; that he ſtopped the car— 
riage, and robbed him ut 137 gu:neas, 
and ſome tilver, bur retuled his watch 
as he did not chuoie to deal in dif 
coverable articles; that prelentiy 
atter, he found I1 imſelt puriued by 
the coach man on one of the coach 


Horte S, alia rode dovn 4 lane Out Ot 


the bigh road, but, finding the lane 
clole at the bottom, he leaped his 
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beautiful country as this, bleſſed 
with an adm'1table foil, tne fituation, 
bes (lt ty climate, and pure {ky,ſhould 


be liable to ſuch drawbacks and cou- 
arr ot nature, 


DEFENCE. 


horſe over {ome Ade 3, and quitti no 
him, took to his heels acroſsihchelds, 
and got ſate to town; that the coach— 
horſe not being able to leap, his own 
horſe had got clear, and came home 
of itſelf next morning. haus he 
thought himſelt quite {ile a5 to this 
aflair; but that, ſhortly aſter, the 
gentleman's coachmnin met him on 
the ſume hori- in Whitechapet, had 
him ſeized and carried betore a ma- 
pra te, where his perſon was iden- 
Hed by the pony man, the coach. 
nian, ud the footman, W ho knew hin 
by the DISH 1110: oni cht; on this 
evidence ho as tull Y COM itted to T 
trial. “ Fits is rather an ugly at. 
fair,“ ſaid Brecxnock; “ however, 
don't fear, Pl bring your oft; 1 thall 
not a! "—_ t to vrove you eltewhere 
at ti; Cie time of the robbery 3 
lor an FE '5 4 very dangerous de 
tence, unlcls it can be weil lupporte 
| and don't Care to truſt your 
I:te to a fet of ral ly Witne li. „ who 
may be titted by a cluſe crois-exami- 
nation, or have their char: ters en 
quired into: —no, no, I hall act 
OtNerwile, V Ou have 00: to make 
yourmind erſy,and plead notguilty.“ 
hog the trial. came on, the gen- 

tem. „t! . conchmamn, and this toot- 
man, Q pole 4 10 EVery Circumitance 
of the rubbery, as above related; 
adde 1113; „that they Wee poſitive both 
to thu horte and the man, whole face 

the had clearly cen by the light 
of 11000, a> his ct a e had fallen 
Oh wehen he firtt topped the Chariot, 

ard the coarhman had picked it up, 
when he unhbarnetled une of the coach 
hurſes to purlue the rubber, by his 
maäſter's per union. 

The pritoner was called upon to 
make his detence, when Mr. breck. 
nock addrefled the Court in theſe 
* oras: « My Lord, and Gentlemen 
ofthe) ury, | rave not the leaſt doubt 
of the 1nocence of the unhappy per- 
fon at the bar, though he ſtands here 

under 
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under very d:{agreeable circumſtan. 
ces Inaſmuch, that although he 
was in bed, in his own lodgings, at 
the very time the robbery is fd to 
have been committed, yer he can 
prove that fact by nov of ther teſtimony 
than that of his wife (and 1 know 
how little regard is ufuilly paid to 
a wife witneſſing for her hiutband), 
and of a child of five years old, who 
is tov young to be admitted to an 
oath. I do not ſeek to impeach tle 
veracity ot the gentleman who 1s the 
proſecutor; his character 15 to0 well 
eſtabliſhed, I have not the leaſt 
doubt he was robbed in the manner 
he has ſworn; neither would [ con. 
tend that the coachman did not pur 
ſue the robber as he Fas dechored ; 
yet am confident that the priſonet 
at the bar was not the perion. In 
reſpect to the identity of the horſe, 
I put that entirely out of the quel- 
tion, and will {ay, that a borſe ſeen 
in the dark cannot be eaſily known 
in the light, at a diſtance of five 
weeks. There | 1s 3 horſe ſo 
ſingularly marked, as not to have 
others ſimilarly marked; and, as a 
proof, there are now four horſes I 
have cauſed to be brought into the 
court-yard, ſtanding together with 
the priſoner's horſe, which Mr. 
Sheriff has been ſo kind as to ſuffer 
to be brought hither and it the 
three witneſſes agree in ſelecting, ſe. 
parately, the priſoner” s horſe, of 
which they are ſo very certain, from 
the rell, I will acquieſce in the pr— 
ſoner's gnilt. Bur my lord and gen— 
tlemen of the jury, I have ſtill } wore 
to urge, in reſpect to the alledged 
identit) of the horſe. The. proſe. 
cutor is, doubtleſs, impelled by a 
Jove of jullice; bur that love ſome— 
times carries a man to an extreme 
of zeal, The coachman may have 
a love of juſtice, but when it is rc. 
membered, that e condiclion of 1 
Priſoner wilt entitle him to @ reward of 
zol. the court may be elne lO 
think him intereſtͤd in the verdict, 
The foutmin, having heard ſome 
articulars ſworn by his matter and 
nis fellgw-{ervant, may believe them 
true, as being the ſame ſc ory. The 
three witnelles have all deckued,that 
they reco}lected the prifoner 5 face, 
from having ſeen itclearlyat the time 
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of the robbery, by the ſtrong light ot 
the moon. Now I have one witneſs 
that will undoubtedly fet aſide this 
concurrence of evidence. It is, in. 
deed, an unintereſted witnefs, s {is 
lent witnefs, yet one that will ſpeaks 
home to the conviction of the whol; 
court. It is Rivder'sAlm Anac; a! 11] t 
bop ir lordihiv and the gentlemen of 
e jury will tike the woub! e to lyuok 
* og you will find it utterly impoſ— 
lible that the witneſs could have ſeen 
the robbei's fice by the light of the 
moon; tor you w i ſee on the ni ght 
of the robbery, that the moon did not 
riſe till ü Steen minutes after three in 
the morning, conſequently it could 
not any light at halt paſt eleven 
o' clock, near three hours before it 
role; and if the witneſſes are thus 
proved to be miſtaken in the capital 
point of their evidence, no part of it 


s ” 82 
Ive 


can affect the priſoner.” Having 
laid this, he handed an almanac 
up to th  bencl 1, in which it ap PEAT 


ed pla inly that the moon roſe on that 
particular night as Brecknock had 
laid. The court 255 jury being fa. 
tisfed as to this point, the priſoner 
was immediately acquitted, and dif. 
charged out of court, on paying his 
fees. 

Mr. Brecknock prided himſelf on 
his ingenuity in deceiving the court; 
Which, as he atterwards boaſted, he 
eftected in this manner. ke had em- 
pioyed the money he had received 


from the highwayman, in getting 
printed a new cditic 10t Ryder's AJ. 
manac, exactly hm! Har to the e genuine 


edit n, except that the Lunation: 
tor the whole year had been chang- 
ed, as to make it ay Pear that cn 
the night of the robbery there was 
no moon. He had only halt a dozen 
of copies ſtruck oft, one of which he 
preſented to the bench, and lodged 
the other five in difterent hands in 
the court, to be produced, in Caſe 
any doubts had arifen, and another 
almanac had been called for. The 
recorder dilcovered the fraud ſome 
days after, but 1) was then too late, 
as the prifourr had been acquitted, 
aud the ſolicitor was not retponſible 
for the error in the almanac he pro— 
duces, and which could not thęn be 


identified. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 


FI HE Annual Exlibition opened 

on Monday, May 5, a week be- 
yond the ufua time, owing to the un. 
accountable abſence of the new Preſi— 
dent, without whoſe officiul attend. 
ancethenecellaryarrangements cuuld 
not be made, 

he Exhibition of this year cer. 
tainly does not diſplay avy extraor- 
dinary efforts of gen but many 
of the juvenile artiſts will be found 
10 Hive made great 4Avances {11106 
laſt year. Among theſe, Owen, I home 
ſon, and Calcott, make a diftinoutth-. 
ed figure Owen's chef d'uvre this 
year iS 1 zieture from the weli-known 
ſtory of the Children wn the If 


THY 


INS; 


ood —a 
beautiful compoſition in defign, co— 
louring, and etlect. Thomſon's eff 
performance is derived from Ana- 
creon, Love recerocd on d cold | 
N:oht ; and he has treated the fub- 
ject with felicity. Calcott has two 
fea-pieces, which will conſiderably 
raiſe his reputation. Hoppner nmain- 
tains his character by ſeveral very 
fine portraits, particularly one of the 
late Mr. Pitt. Opie is very much 
improved in the reprelentition of the 
female character. Lawrence his ſome 
admirable pictures, among which is 
a portrait of a fair uweighbour of the 
Marquis of Abercorn, with a child 
and adog, Mr. Pope, he actor, has 
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PROGRESS Or DIS T II. 

ſ From the EN CY 

HE improvement recently made 

in diſtillation in Scotland, by a 

very ſimple conſtruction of the ſtill, 

performs the operation with ſuch ra- 

pidity as even to aſtoniſh men of ſci— 

ence, and to ſhew that the progrels 

of the arts has ſcarcely any limit, 

when ſtimulated by intereſt, and con- 
ducted with ingemuity. 

The circumſtances which led to 
this improvement are briefly as tol- 
low : The Scotch diltillers, previous 
to the year 1786 had ſent large quan. 
titiesof ſpirits tothe London market, 
which had occaſioned a reduction of 
the price; and it was found allo that 
the revenue of the diſtillery had di- 
miniſhed, From this it was ſufpected 


ſme exquiſite portrait drawings. 


De Wilde has ſome excellent dra- 
matic likensſſes,. Shee has ſome 


that of Lord Sheſeld is the 
The veteran t.outherbourg 
Hus fent ſome works, which have all 
his uſual ſpirit; and Francis 
Fournzeors fully maintains his cha. 
r:icter. Among the amateur CO::!rt. 
Dutious we were much oratified in 
{reins four crarming tandicipes from 
the claffic pencil or Sir George Beau- 
mont. The late Prelident has not a 
lingle picture in the Exhibition this 
year, in con{-quence, we learn, of 
his having been of late wholly oc. 
cupicd in his Death of Mien. We are 
ſorry that we {ce nothing irom Bee. 
chey or Farrington. Tt would be an 
act of Treat injaſtice to raſs over a 
work by a very voung Scotch artiſt, 
whoſe name, weunderſtand, !s Wilkie, 
It is the repreſentation of the interi— 
or of a country alehouſe. he cha- 
racters are ad nirably defined and va. 
ried; and it 15 no Rattery to fay, that 
there is hardly any thing to be found 
inthe Flemith ſchool fuperior to this 
effort of juvenile genius: if his fu- 
ture clloets ſhould but correſpond 
with this proof of his talents, Scot. 
land wilt have as much reaſun to be 
proud of him as England has of her 
Hogarth. 


portraits . 
ves 


Sir 
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that fraudswere committed zgainſtthe 
revenue toacreatextent;and the Lon. 
don iftiiters, having received certain 
information of the manner in which 
the duties were evaded in Scotland, 
ſuggeited to government the neceſſity 
ot making {evarate and diſtinct laws 
for ra hing the duties 11 the different 
kingdoins Therefore in july 1786, 
the licence act for Scotland com- 
menced, and was to continue for two 
years. The principle on which this 
act was framed, between rhe con- 
ending ang rival diſtillersof the two 

kinzdoms, was in this manner: The 
duty at that time paid by the Eng. 
lich difiillers, was lixpence per gal. 
190 on the waſh ; and ſuppoling that 
eight 8% 
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eightcen gallons of ſpirits, one to 
ten over hydrometer proof, were ta— 
ken from 100 gallons of waſh, the 
duty on the ſpirits of that ſtrength 
amounted to 25. 64d per gallon, 
The diſtillers in Scotland were al. 
Jowed to v ork ſtills of any capacity, 
on paying only ann val cence duty 
of thirty ſhilling per. gatlon, for as 
many gallons as their ſhIls could 
hold, 2. e. according to the content 
of their ſtills; and the ſpirits thus 
made were to be conſumed in Scot 
land. But they were allowed to 
fend their ſpirits into England en 
paying an 1d ditional duty ot two 
ſhillings per gallon, of the ſtrength of 
one to ten over hydrometer proof, 
when landed. Thus it was comput- 
ed, that the annnal hce: 
the Scotch Giſtillers would be equi- 
valent to the remwuing 93d. per gal- 
lon paid by the F ne lith diſtillers; 
10 that both would be equally te xed 
in the market, on this ſuppolition, 
that difiiliers could run orf their 
ftills only once in twenty-four hours. 
The licence act being ſettled in 
this manner, and as the FEnglith 
diſtillers conſidered they hid been 
thus far ſucceſsful in fixing the 
Scotch to pay a certain Cuty of two 
billings per gallon, not to be evad. 
ed, they expected to have had the 
London market to themlelves: but 
they ſoon found they were deceived; 
for the Scotch continued to fend in- 
creaſed quantitiesrotheLondon mar— 
ket, andthe pricetel] very low in coun. 
ſequence. For, when the licence 
act commenced in 17956, the diftil- 
lers continued to work Git their ſtills 
five or {x times in the twenty-four 
hours; by which the duty colt only 
from two pence ro tl:ree-pence per 
gallon on the ſpirits. In 1788, the 
duty was increaſed to three pounds 
per gallon on the content of their 
ſtills, and it continued at that rate 
for about five years: during this 


ſpace they improved in runn ing off 


their ſtills to about twenty times in 
the twenty-four hours. They at- 
tained to this degree of difpatch by 


greatly reducing the ſize of their 


ſtills, and enlarging” their furnaces; 
and by this means the duty on the 
{ſpirits did not colt them above one 


ce-duty ot 
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penny per gallon. In the an- 
nual licence duty on the Scotch fills 
was NY to nine pourds ; and, 
in 1797, to fifty-four pounds per g gal 
lon, per annum, for the content of 
their ſtills; which is the preſent 
duty. Government had now every 
realon to expect that a large increiſe 
of revenue would ariſe from 
high duty; and vet it muſt appear 
very ſurpriſing that the revenue 
trom the Scotch diſtillery has not 
increaſed in any conſiderable degree. 
This is not owing to a diminution 
in the conſumption of ſpirits ; for, 
the price of that article being ſo low 
in December 1799, as three ſhillings 
per gallon, there can be ro juſt rea. 
ſon to think that a leſs quantity has 
been ufed, 

When the Scotch diſtillers found 
the licence duty raiſed on them o 
high as fifty-four pounds per gallon 
for the ſtil}, they tried every expe- 
dient in orde 'r to accelerate the pro. 
ceſs: and the houſe of commons, 1. 
toniſhed to find the revenue not bet- 
tered, inſtituted a committee to in— 
veſitgate the cauſe; and who even. 
tually made a report of their enqui— 
ries, which contains the following 
intereſting ſtatement: “ We have 
received information of a diſtiller, 
who ſeveral months ago, by means 
of a new invention, had made ſuch a 
progreſs in diftillation, as to have 
been able to Cch:rge and diſcharge 
his walh- till in lets than three min- 
utes, and who fince, by an apparatus 
yet tauther improved, has feund that 
he can work at the rate of once in 
every two minutes and three quar- 
ters; and we have the opinion of a 
gentleman of great ſcience and know. 
ledgeinthe principles of diſtillation, 
who itates that even that is not the 
laſt attainable limit of rapidity, 
Theſe facts excite ſurpriſe, accom- 
panied with ſome {uſpicion of error 


1793, 


this 


or inaccuracy. But if there is no 
miſtake in the flatements of the di. 


tiller in queſtion, what ordinary im- 
agination Can firetch beyond his im- 
provements, and Conceive it poſſible, 
it delirable, that this art ſhould be 
puſhea on even beyond that bound- 
ary? 'That waſh, fay to the amount 
vt lixteen gallons, ſhould, in the or- 
ordinary 
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ainary courſe of an extenſive trade, 
de transfuſed into a ſtill, the low 
wines evaporated from it, and the 
ſpent waſh run off, ſoas to leave the 
ſtill ready for the reception of the 
next charge, in a ſpace of time ſhort. 
er than the twenty-ſecond part of an 
hour; and that this may be repeated 
at the ſame rate more than 105,600 
times in two hundred days, If there 
is any where in this bulineſs a con. 
ceivable ultimatum, where is the fancy 
to place it ? Are we to proceed in its 
purſuit to a fractional part of a ſe. 
cond, and ſtill to expect the charge 
of the veſſel with cold waſh, which 
is to be raiſed throughout its whole 
maſs to the heat of the boiling point, 
the evaporation of the ſpirit, and 
the effuſion of the ſpent waſh, to go 
on in ſucceſſion, and yet all within 
that ſpace or rather point of time, 
without imminent danger every mo. 
ment of being ſtopped 1n our career 
by the ſudden deſtruction of the ap- 
paratus, and even of the workmen, 
and the inſtantaneous diſſipation of 
that ſpirit in the expanſe of the at. 
moſphere, which one would, d priori, 
{ſuppoſe no human art could, under 
ſuch circumſtances, retain within 
the encloſure of any veſſel, and force, 
as it were in the very inſtant of its 
formation, at once loſing and reſum- 
ing its liquidity, to proceed forwards 
in its diſcharge, in that form, along 
the channel of the worm?“ 

This immenſe and almoſt incre- 
dible rapidity of diſtillation, the re. 
ſult of a ſyſtem which drove the 
diſtiller to work againſt time, has 
been found to produce many more 
evils than the mere ſubtraction of 
duty from the revenue: it is ſaid to 
create a waſte not only of fuel but 
of grain; a waſte by which the pub. 
lic may be in certain caſes moſt ma- 
terially injured. It alſo deterior. 
ates the quality of the ſpirit, and 
renders it at once worſe flavoured 
and leſs wholeſome, But this ap- 


peurs now of little conſequence in 


„ 
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fas at the close of that dark morn, 
On which our hero, conquering, died; 
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the market, ſince the conſumption 
of Britiſh ſpirits lies principally 
among the lower orders of the com- 
munity, whoſe gratification in the 
uſe of them ſeems chiefly to ariſe 
from the pungency of their taſte, 
and the low price at which they are 
retailed, 

In arriving at the aſtoniſhing ra- 
pidity of diſtillation above deſcribed, 
the Scotch diſtillers found, that the 
more ſhallow the ſtills are made, and 
the bottoms enlarged, the more they 
can increaſe the ſize of the furnace, 
and apply a larger quantity of fuel, 
and confequently bring the waſh in 
the ſtill to boil in a ſhorter ſpace of 
time. The liquor in the ſtill being 
likewiſe on a more extended ſur. 
face, the evaporation or proceſs of 
diſtillation is performed in a more 
expeditious manner, Stills are uſu. 
ally of from forty to fifty gallons con- 
tent. The exciſe-duty for a licence 
to work a ſtill of forty gallons con. 
tent, at the rate of Fal. per gallon, 
amounts to 21601, per annum; and 
for a ſtill of fifty gallons content, to 
27001. per annum! Hence the ad- 
vantage of running off the ſtills with 
ſuch rapidity; for the greater the 
quantity of ſpirit diſtilled in the year 
the leſs will be the duty per gallon, 
ſince the expence of the licence is 
the ſame, whether the ſtill be work. 
ed off one thouſand or one or two 
hundred thouſand times a-year, 

The principle of the improvement 
in the Scotch ſtills, ſeems to center 
in this one point: The greater the 
quantity of heat that can be made 
to paſs through the body of the till 
in a given time, the greater will be 
the quantity of vapour, and conſe. 
quently of ſpirits, produced in that 
time: and certainly it is not eaſy to 
conceive how this can be attained in 
any way ſo effectually as by making 
the ſtill a bo/tom, as it were, and ap- 
plying the heat to every part of that 
bottom. 


N EWS, &e. 


That every seaman's heart was turn 
By strife of sorrow and of pride: 
Of pride, that oue short day should she 
Decds of eternal splendour done, 
kr Full 
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Full twenty hostile ensigns low, 
And twenty glorious victories won: 


Of grief, of deepest, tenderest grief, 
That he, on every sea and shore 
Their brave, their dear, their conquering 
chief, 
Should be their conquering chief no more! 


Sad was the eve of that dire day, 
But direr, sadder, was the night, 
When mortal rage had ceascd the frax, 
And elements mumtaincd the fight: 
"Worn, wearied with the conflict past, 
The navies fear'd the tempest loud; 
The gale, that shook the groaning mast. 
The wave, that climb'd the tatter d 
shroud. 
By passing gleams of «nllen light, 
The vainly-tacking scamen view'd 
The hard-earn'd prizes of the fight 
Sink, found'ring in the midnight flood: 
And oft, as drowning screams they heard, 
And oft, as sanl; the ships around, 
Some Britisb vessel! 
mourn'd some 


' 


lost thev feard, 
And British brethren 
drown'd ; 
And oft they cried (as memory rolb'd 
On him, so late their darling guide, 
But now a bloody corse and cold), 
Was it for Al that Nersox died?“ 
For three short days, and three long nights, 
They wrestied with the tempest's force ; 
And sunk the trophice of their fights 
Aud thought upon the blootly core ! 
But, when the fairer morn arose 
O'er the yet scarce-subsiding main, 
They saw no wreck, but that of foes, 
No ruin, but of France and Spain : 
And, vietors now of winds and eas, 
They saw the British vessels brave 
Breasing the ocean at their case. 
Like sca-birds on their native wave : 
And now they cried (because they found 
d England's fleet in all its pride, 
While Spam's and France's hopes were 
drowned), 
« It was forthis that Nersov died,” 
Tle died, with many an hundred bold 
And honest hearts as ever beat; 
But where's the British heart So cold 
That would not die in snch a teat ? 


Yes ! by their memories, by all 
The honours that their tomb surround, 
Theirs was the greatest, happiest, fall 
That ever mortal courage crown? ! 
Then bear them to their glorious grave 
With no weak tears, or woman's siehs; 
Theirs is the slumher of the bras , : 
And manly be their obsequies, 
Haul not your colours from on high, 
Nor down the flags of victory lower ; 
Give every Streamer to the sky, 
Let all your conquering cannon roar; 
That every kindling cul may learn 
How to resign its latest breath, 
And, from a gratefit country, earn 
The triumnghs of a trophied death, 
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Ee1GRAmM, on five Apothecaries ſettling 
at Highgate, on Mr. Feſter's Death. 


ON. lawyer in a country town 

Was never very rich as yet ; 
But if you send another down, 

They both a rapid fortune get, 


To Highgate when five doctors came, 
Who all must phvsic—blister—blced, 
T own it shook my very fame; 
7 her ease, or ours, is bad indeed, 


From the LONDON GAZETTES, 
From Captain Lord Cochrane to Vice-ad. 
miral T hornborough ; dated on-board 
his Majeſty's Ship Pallas, off Chaſſeron, 

April $, 1806. 

IR, Having received information, 
kJ which proved correct, of theſitua- 
tion of the corvettes in the river of 
Bourdeaux, alittle after dark, on the 
evening of the zth, the Pallas was 
anchored cloſe to the ſhore of Cor. 
dovan; and it gives me ſatisfaction 
to relate, that, about three o clock, 
the national corvette La Tapageuſe, 
of fourteen long twelve-pounders 
and ninety-five men, which had the 
guard, was boarded, carried, and cut 
out, about twenty miles above the 
ſhoa!s, within two heavy batteries, 
in ſpite of all reſiſtance, by the firſt 
lieutenant Mr. Bafwell, Mr. Suther. 
land the maſter, Mleſſrs. Perkins, 
Crawford, and Thompſon, together 
with the quarter-maſters, and ſuch 
of the ſeamen, the ſerjeant, and ma- 
rines, as were fortunate enough to 
find place in the hoats. 

The ſame morning, when at an- 
chor, waiting, for the boats (which, 
by the bye, did not return till this 
morning), three ſhips were obſerv. 
ed bearing down towards the Pallas, 
making many fignals: they were 
foon perceived to he enemies. Ina 
few minutes the anchor was weigh. 
ed, and, with the remainder of the 
officers and crew, were chaſed, drove 
on ſhore, and wrecked, one national! 
24-Cun ſhip, one of 22 guns, and La 
Malicicuſe, a beautiful corvette of 
18 guns; their malls went by the 
board, and they were involved in a 
ſhect of ſpray. COCHKANE, 
Ihe Gazette alſo contains a ter. 
ter from Capt. Brace, of the Vir- 
ginie, announcing his having Cup- 
tured a faſt-ſailing Spaniſh ſchocner 
privateer, Called the Vengador, 
mounting 14 guns, With'&2 men. | 

| | Enclofure 


. 
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Encloſure from 4dmiral Young, Comman- 
der in Chief at Plymouth, 
Hind Revenue Cutter, Ply- 
mouth, April zt. 

Stk, I beg you will be pleaſed to 
acquaint my Lords Commiſſioners of 
the Admiralty, that on Wedneſday 
the 16th-inſt. having received infor- 
mation at Scilly that a velle] had 
been captured off that ifland by a 
French brig privateer of 14 guns, I 
immediately got under weigh, and 
proceeded to ſea; and on Friday the 
18th, had the ſatisfaction of falling 
in with her, Scilly bearing N. N. E. 
three leagues; ſhe hoiſted American 
colours, and allowed us to approach; 
fired a broadſide into us, and a vol- 
ley of muſketry; then with a crowd 
of ſail ſhe attempted to get off, de. 
pending on her ſuperior ſailing; but 
after a chace from nine A.M, till 
twelve, and a running fight from 
twelve to three, ſhe ſtruck to the 
Hind revenue cutter under my com- 
mand, and proves to be l'Intrepide 
of St. Maloes, of 14 guns, eight of 
which had been previouſly put into 
the hold, Joſeph Bourſin, command- 
er, who, with two of the enemy, 
were killed, and two are dangerouſly 
wounded, She has been out twenty 
days, and has captured tour veſſels. 

I have every reaſon to hope, that 
neither of them can, as yet, have 
got into any French port, by what 
can learn from thoſe who belong- 
ed to them, and who were taken in 
the Intrepide, She is a new velle], 
and was returning from her ſecond 
cruize; ſhe has, and would have 
been, a great annoyance to our trade, 
being a very faſt-ſailing veſſel. 

Brig Mary, M. Arthur, maſter, from 
Ireland, a light tranſport, retaken 
and ſent into Scilly, T. M. ALLAN. 
Encloſures from Rear-admiral the Hon. 

Str Alexander Cochrane, Commander in 

Chief at the Leeward {ianads. 

Woolverine, Go leagues off 
| Barbadoes, Jan. 39. 

Stu, I have the honour to inform 
you, that this morning I captured 
the French ſchooner privateer Petite 
Conſtance, after a long chace. She 
had one large gua mounted (her 
twoothets having been thrown over. 
board in chace) and fitty men; a 
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month out from Guadalope, and has 


taken nothing. J. SMYTH. 
Brig Grenada, St. George's Bay, 
Grenada, Feb. 18. 

SIR, I have the ſatisfaction to ac- 
quaint you, that, on the r5th inſtant, 
the Pearl Rock, Martinique, bear- 
ing eaſt, diſtant four or five leagues, 
at four A. M. I diſcovered a ſuſ- 
picious veſſel to the ſouthward, to 
which I immediately gave chace ; 
at ſeven o'clock I fired a ſhot at her, 
whichſhereturned, and hoiſted French 
colours, and a cloſe action enſued, 
At thirty minutes paſt eleven the 
enemy ſtruck his colours, and we 
found her to be the French ſchooner 
letter of marque, Princeſs Murat, 
having on-board two forty-two poun- 
ders, one nine-pounder, with ſeve- 
ral ſwivels, and blunderbuſſes, and 
fifty-two men; out of Martinique 
only twelve hours, and bound to St. 
Domingo, laden with dry goods, 
noyeau, &c. J. Bak KER. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain George 

Young huſband, to Milliam Marſden, 

E/q. dated Heureux, Barbadoes V. by 

N. 60 miles, Feb. 18. 

SIR, I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that, on the 16th inſtant, I fell 
in with, and after a ſhort chaſe cap. 
tured, La Bellone French privateer, 
mounting 14 nine-pounders, and hay. 
ing on-board one hundred and ſeven. 
teen men. The. Bellone had on. 
board eight thouſand dollars, being 
her owners ſhare ofa prize they had 
carried into Cayenne. 

| have likewiſe the pleaſure to 
add, that I yeſterday captured, af- 
ter an eight hours chace, I. a Bocune 
French privateer {chooner, mount— 
ing three guns, and having on-board 
fixty men. G. YoUNGHUSBAND. 
Encloſure from Vice-agmiral Lord Colling- 

wood, Commander in Chief in the Medi- 

terranean, 
Thunderer, off Cadiz, March 20, 

MV Lon p, I have the ſatisfaction 
to inform your lordſhip, that at day- 
light in the morning of the uzth 
inſtant, in lat. 41. 53. N. lon. 45. 27. 
W. I diſcovered three ſtrange fail on 
my lee-bow, one of which appeared 
{uſpicious; I made all ſail poſſible, 
and, after five hours chace, Captur- 
ed her, Shy proved tc be a Spaniſh 
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ſchooner privateer, mounting four- 
teen long guns, named Santo Chriſ- 
to del Paldo, Jean Gonzales com- 
mander, 67 men; from Bayonne, out 
fifteen days, ſails faſt, hull, rigging, 
and fails, quite new; victualled for 
four months; had captured a Swediſh 
brig the Pomone, belonging to Got- 
tenburgh, laſt from Gibraltar, bound 
to Liverpool with a cargo of cur- 
rants; alſo a galliot, name Louiſa 
et Emilia, belonging to Hamburgh, 
laſt from Liſbon, bound to Cher. 
bourg, with cotton and hides; and 
a Daniſh brig, Grunſtad, which veſ. 
ſel I re-captured at ſeven the ſame 
evening, and ſent a petty officer in 
her to England; her cargo is lint. 
ſeed, fruit, &c, The privateer is 
feventy-five tons, Spaniſh meaſure. 
ment. Jonn STOCKHAM. 

Admiralty Offer, April zo. The 
Donegal man of war arrived at Spit. 
head this morning, and the follow- 
ing melſage has been received by 
the Telegraph; Ceßtain Malcolm 
paſſed Cape Maze, with Admiral 
Duckworth, on the 2oth March; 
the report of a French ſquadron be- 
ing there cannot be true; the Do. 
negal left Admiral Louis, with the 
Spencer, Jupiter, and Alexander, on 
the 8th April, in lat. 37. lon. 67. in 
a very hard gale; on the 12th the 
Braave ſunk—crew all ſaved.” The 
Praave, it will be recollected, was 
one of the French ſhips, a 74, taken 
by Admiral Duckworth, on the 6th 
ot March, The crew had been con- 
ſtantly at the pumps for three days 
and three nights, before ſhe went 
down, 

[The Gazette of the 3d of May 
contains a letter from Lieut. Shackle. 
ton, commander of the Rebuft gun. 
brig, addreſſed to Rear-admiral Sir 
James Saumarez, at Guernſey, ſtat. 
ing his having captured the Sor- 
Ciere, French lugger privateer, of 
16 guns and 46 men. —Alſo letters 
to Rear-admiral Cochrane, at the 
Leeward Iſlands, from Capt. Y oung- 
huſband, of the Heureux, giving an 
account of the capture of the Spaniſh 
letter of marque Amelia, of eight 
6-pounders and 40 men, from Bo 
runna to Chamana, with a valuable 
cargo of dry goody and wine; alſo 


the Marengo, of 80 guns and 740 men, 
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the capture of the French privateer 

le Huron, 18 guns, 130 men; and 

the Spaniſh merchant brig Solidad, 
from Cadiz to Vera Cruz, laden with 
brandy and wine :—from Captain 

Collier, of the Wolverene, ſtating 

the capture of the French national 

{chooner le Tremeuſe, of three guns 

and 55 men ;—and from Lieut. Bri- 

arley, of the armed brig Steady, 
giving an account of his taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Vacuna, a ſmall Spa. 
niſh row-boat privateer, and a ſchoo- 
ner and two ſloops which ſhe had 
captured: —likewiſe a letter from 

Capt. Sir Edward Berry, of the Aga- 

memnon, ſtating the capture of the 

French privateer Dame Ernouf, of 

16 guns and 115 men, out fourteen 

days from Guadaloupe. ] 

Letter from Sir John Borlaſe Warren, 
Bart. K. B. to Wm. Marſden, Ejq. 
dated Foudroyant, at Sea, March 14. 
SIR, I requeſt you will communi— 

cate to their lordſhips, that, at half 

paſt three A, M. on the 13th of 

March, his majeſty's ſhip the Lon- 

don, which I had ſtationed to wind. 

ward of the ſquadron, having wore, - 
and made the ſignal for ſome ſtrange 
ſails, I directed the ſquadron to wear 
likewiſe on the larboard tack, the 
wind being at W. S. W.; and, as 
day-light appeared made the ſignal 
for a general chaſe : ſoon afterwards 
the London was obſerved in action 
with a large ſhip and a frigate, and 
continued ſupporting a running fire 
with thoſe ſhips, which were endea. 
vouring to eſcape, until half pat 
ſeven, when the Amazon, being the 
advanced ſhip, purſued alſo and en. 
gaged the frigate, which was at- 
tempting to bear away. The re- 
mainder of the ſquadron approaching 
faſt upon theenemy, (and the action 
having continued from before day- 

light until 43 minutes after nine A. 

M.) the line of battle ſhip, bearing 

the flag of a rear-admiral, ſtruck ; 

and, at fifty-three minutes palt the 
above hour, the frigate alſo followed 
her example, when an officer came 
on-board the Foudroyant with Ad— 
miral Linois's ſword, and informed 
me that the ſhips which had furren- 
dered to his majeſty's colours were 


and 
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and the Belle Poule, of 40 guns and 
320 men, returning to France from 
the Eaſt-Indies; theſe ſhips being 
the remainder of the French ſquad- 
ron which had committed ſo much 
depredation upon the Britiſh com- 
merce in the Eaſtern world. 

I have much ſatisfaction in ſtating 
the meritorious and gallant conduct 
of Captains Sir Harry Neale and 
William Parker, ſupported by the 
zeal and bravery of the officers and 
crews of their reſpective ſhips, who 
claim my warmeſt thanks and ac- 
knowledgements; and whoſe exer— 
tions, I hope, will recommend them 
to particular notice and favour, 

J. B. WAKREN. 

[The firſt lieutenant of the Ama— 
zon, Mr, Seymour, received a fatal 
wound towards the cloſe of the 
action: he ſuffered the amputation 
of hisleft thigh with great fortitude, 
but died ſoon after. Mr. Prior, ſe— 
cond lieutenant of marines, was cut 
in two. The Belle Poule has been 
fitted by Sir J. Warren, and Lieut. 
Weſtphall (the 2d of the Amazon) 
has been appointed to her, and a 
crew of 180 men drafted from the 
difterent ſhips, to man her, Admi- 
ral Linois is arrived at Portſmouth ; 
he is nearly recovered of the wound 
which he ſuſtained in the late action, 
He is to remain on his parole at Odi- 
ham, Hants. 

Encloſure from Adm. Lord Gardner to 
Vn. Marſden, E. 
Loire, at Sea, April 23. 

My Loxp, I have to inform you, 
that his majeſty's ſhip Loire, yeſter. 
day evening, in lat. 48. 30. lon. 12. 20. 
captured the Princeſs of Peace, a very 
fine new Spaniſh privateer ſchooner, 
pierced for fourteen guns, though 
only carrying one large twenty-four 
pounder and ſixty-three men; ſhe 
had been out of Paſſage five days, on 
her firſt cruiſe, without having taken 
any thing. F. L. MA1TLAND. 
Letter from Capt. G. R. Collier, Com. 

mander of is Majeſty's Ship the Mz. 

nerva, to Wm. Marſden, E/q. dated 

off Cape Finiſterre, april 26. 

Six, I have the honour to inform 
you that, waiting in Finiſterre Bay 
tor moderate weather, and the junc- 
tion of his majeſty's gun-brig Con. 


it, Lieut. J. B. Batt. to cut out 
ſome ſmall craft lying under the 


town; a French privateer lugger- 


rounded the Cape, and immediately 
wore, and ſtood to ſea. At eleven 


P. M. after a chace of near ſixty - 


miles, ſhe was boarded by Lieut, 
Batt, and proved to be the French 
lugger Finiſterre, of fourteen guns 
and fifty-two men, commanded b 
M. Michelle Denré; left Corunna 
that morning, had made no capture, 
and intended cruizing off Oporto for 
Britiſh convoys. I have great plea. 
ſure in ſtating the very active con- 
duct of Lieut. Batt, of the Conflict, 
to whom I feel principally indebted 
for the capture of the privateer. 
GEORGE R. CoLLIERs 
Encloſure from the Earl of St. Vincent, 
K. B. Commander in Clef of his Ma- 
jeſty's Fleet, &c, to William Marſ- 
den, E/q. 
Colpoys Hired Brig, off the 
Glenans, April 25. 
My Losp, I have the honour to 
acquaint your lordſhip, that on the 
19th inſtant, ſtanding along ſhore be- 
tween the Glenans and the Ifle Gro» 
er, with the Attack in company, I 
perceived two chaſſe-marees at an- 
chor in the riverDonillan, and which, 
upon our approach, quitted their an- 
chorage and ranup the river. Find. 
ing it neceſſary to ſilence a two gun 
battery before the boats could get to 
them, I landed with twelve men 
from each brig, and after a ſhort ſkir- 
miſh, got poſſeſſion of, and nailed u 
the guns (twelve-pounders) ; I at- 
terwards brought the veſſels down 
the river, and deſtroyed the ſignal- 
peſt of Donillan. I am happy to ac. 
quaint your lordſhip that the only 
damage we ſuſtained was having ſome 
of our ſtanding and running rigging 
and fails cut. I have to acknow- 
ledge the ſupport I received from 
Lieut, Swaine, by his well. directed 
fire upon the enemy's guns during 
the time we were reconnoitring the 
river and beach, I feel much obliged 
to Mr, Wood, aſſiſtant-ſurgeon of 
the Growler, who volunteered his 
ſervices, and attended the party that 
landed. ThHoMas USHE«. 
Names of the captured vefjels. — V in- 
cent Gabriel, Marie b rancaile. 
| LA man 
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[A man may fight, though he can- 
not write; witneſs the following] 
Letter from Michael Novella, Commander 

of the Felicity, private ſhip of war of 

twelve guns, to William Marſden, Eſq. 

dated Gibraltar, March 1. 

Sin, I beg leave to inform you, 
that during my laſt cruize to the 
weſtward, I made the fullowing cap- 
tures, viz:— The French privateer 
Toſefina, of one 18-pounder, and two 

-pounder carronades, and 37 men. 
Two Spaniſh gun-boats, Nos. 12 
and 15, commanded by lieutenants 
af the navy, mounting each one 24- 
pounder, one 36-pounder carronade, 
and two ſwivels, and 45; men. And 
his majeſty's late lugger Experiment, 
mounting four 4-pounders, and man- 
ned with zo men. 

MiCHAEL NoVELLA, A his Mark. 
[ TheGazetteot May14 announces 

the capture of le Pandour, French 

corvette of 18 guns, by the Druid 
frigate. The Druid is arrived with 
her prize at Plymouth. 

Letter from Capt. Sir Thomas Living ſtone 
to Vice-admiral Lord Coll;ngwood, Com. 
mander in Chief of his Majeſty's Ships 
and Veſſels in the Mediterranean; dated 
Renommee, Europa Point, N. N. V. 
one mile, April 1. 

My Loup, I informed your lord. 
ſhip, by the Nautilus, that, on the 
zd inſtant, two Spaniſh ſhips of the 
line, a frigate, and a brig, came out 
of the port of Carthagena, having 
under their protection a few ſmall 
coaſters, and that the ſhips of the 
lineand frigate chaced ustothe ſouth. 
ward, while the brig and convoy 
ſteered along ſhore to the weſtward, 
the wind being north-eaſterly. Find- 
ing that the Renommce had left the 
Spaniſh ſhips a great diſtance aſtern, 
made fail, as ſoon as it was dark, 
tor Cape de Gatte, in the hope of 
cutting off the brig, and in this I was 
not diſappointed, tor, at two A.M, 
on the 4th inſtant, we ſaw the brig 
at anchor under Fort Catteretes, dil. 
tant from it about two cables length ; 
and ſhe was in our poffeſlion at half 
patt three; the brig was in the act of 
warping on thore when we Commenc- 
ed firing, but tortuuately we cut the 
warp, and thereby prevented her 
getting on ſhure. Jam happy to ſay, 
in this attair, we lulſtained little or 
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no damage, and had only two men 
wounded.— The brig proved to be 
the Vigilante, commanded by Don 
Joſeph Julian, mounting eighteen 
guns, with a crew of 102 men, and 
1s well calculated for his majeſty's 


ſervice. As ſoon as the priſoners are 
landed, &c, I ſhall return to my 
ſtation, Tuo. LiVINGSTONE. 


Copy of a Letter from Commodore Sir Home 
Popham to William Marſden, Eg. 
dated Diadem, Table Bay, March 4. 
S1R, I beg you will do me the ho. 

nour to inform my lords commiſſio- 

ners of the admiralty, that, at nine 
this morning, a ſhip was diſcovered 

coming from the ſouthward under a 

preſs of ſail, and ſoon after two more; 

one of which the ſtation on the Lion 

Rump reported to be of the line, 

and an enemy's ſhip; upon which I 

directed the Diomede and Leda to 

lip, and keep on the edge of the 
ſouth-eaſter, which had partially 

{et in on the eaſt ſide of the Bay. At 

eleven, the headmoſt ſhip hoiſted 

French colours, and ſtood towards 

the Diadem; and, by this time, I 

was ſatisfied, from the judicious ma- 

nœuvres of the ſhips in the offing, 
that they could be no other than the 

Rai ſonnable andNarciſſus.At twelve, 

the French frigate paſſed within hail 

of the Diadem, when we changed our 
colours from Dutch to Engliſh, and 
directed her to ſtrike, which ſhe, very 

properly, did immediately, and I 

ſent the Hon. Capt. Percy, who was 

ſerving with me as a volunteer, to 
take poſlefſion of her. She proved 

to be La Volontaire; 1s nearly 1100 

tons, and mounts 46 guns, with a 

complement of 360 men on-board, I 

congratulate their lordſhips that, by 

this capture, detachments of the 
queen's and 54th regiments, conſift. 

ing of 217 men, who were taken 11 

two tranſports in the Bay of Bilcay, 

are reſtored to his majeſty's ſervice, 
Home PorHAM. 

Copy of a Letter to Rear-aumral the Hon. 
Jer Alexander Cochrane, Commander 
in Chief at the Leeward Iſlands; dated 
Agamennon, at Sea, March 24. 

Ste, I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that this morning at daylight, 
(Martinique bearing S. $1 deg. W. 
diltance 170 miles,) two fail were 
{eeuto windward, cvidently a frigate 

in 
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in chace of a brig, ſteering large un. 
der a preſs of ſail. Captain M*Ken- 
zie, of the Carysfort, ſoon made him. 
ſelf known to me by ſignal, and that 
the chace was an enemy; the Caryſ- 
fort having been in chace thirtyhours, 
and, by the greateſt perſeverance and 
attention, kept ſight of her the whole 
night, the enemy manceuvring, in a 
maſterly ſtyle, the whole time. At 
half paſt ſeven, finding ſhe could 
not croſs us, the ſurrendered, and 

roved to be the French national brig 
Lada, Crocquet Dechateurs com- 
mander, from L'Orient, bound to 
Martinique, out thirty-three days, 
and had not made any capture; ſhe 
is a remarkably fine veſfel, quite 
new, mounts eighteen guns, two of 
which were thrown overboard in the 
chace, is well appointed in every 
reſpect; ſails uncommonly faſt, and 
18, in my opinion, well calculated tor 
his majeſty's ſervice. E. BERRY. 

[This Gazette alſo contains a 
letter to Vice-Admiral Lord Col. 
lingwood, from Captain Mundy, of 
the Hydra, giving an account of his 
having ciptured his catholic majzel- 
ty's ſchooner Argonaute, command. 
ed by Don Joleph de Mendivil, and 
deſtined for Buenos Ayres, with di{- 
patches, after a chace of two hun- 
dred and thirty miles, in lat, 31. 9. 
N. and lon. 9. 29. W. And a letter 
to Vice-adiniral Dacres, commander 
in chief at Jamaica, from Captain 
Waller, of his mazeſty's floop Ser. 
pent, detailing the capture of one of 
his catholic majeſty's guarda coftas, 
hy the boats of that ſhip, in a very 
gallant mannner, on the 28th of No- 
vember laſt, off the iſlandof Boneccé.] 
Letter to Aamiral Lord Gardner, dated 

Active, at Sea, April 27. 

My Lokp, I do myielt the ho- 
nour to acquaint your lordſhip, that 
his majeſty's ſhip under my com- 
mand, has this day captured the 
French ſchooner Les Amis, a letter 
of marque of tour ſix-pounders, and 
rwenty men, belonging to Cayenne, 
and bound thither with a cargo of 
wine, and various merchandize, trom 

zourdeaux. R. HI. MourraAY. 


Balis NAVV.— There are at 
preſedt in commithon 723 ſhips of 
war, of which 128 are ot the line, 
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14 from 50 to 44 guns, 157 ſrigates, 
178 floops, and 246 armed brigs; 
beſides which there are ſeveral] build. 


ing and repairing, and a number in. 


ordinary, and employed as receiving 
ſhips. 


In the Gazette of May 20th, ap- 
peared an Order of Council, to grant 
general repriſals againſt the ſhips, 
goods, and ſubjects, of the King of 
Pruſlia and of the town of Pappen- 
burgh ; and to prepare a commiſ— 
ſion for iſſuing letters of marque and 
repriſals to act againſt the enemy. 
None however have been iſſued. The 
Gazette alſo contained the Declara. 
tion of the Secretary of State for the 
foreign department, to the miniſters 
of friendly and neutral powers, refi. 
dent at this court; which announces 
the blockade of the coaſt, &c. from 
the Elbe to Breſt incluſive. 

Our vellels in the Pruſſian ports 
hive been extremely fortunate to 
eſcape as they have done. It ap- 
rears that only one Engliſh ſhip has 
been feized at Dantzic, and two at 
Pilau. 

The war in the T.avenburgh ter. 
ritory between oweden and Pruflia, 
commenced on the 224 of April. 
Two Pruflian regiments, one of cui— 
raſſiers and another of infantry, firſt 
entered that diſtrict. The Swedes 
quurtcred thereamounted to no more 
than four hundred, under the com. 
mand of Count Lowentjelm. They 
waited for the Pruflians, who were 
far ſuperior in number, at a ſmall 
diſtance from Ratzeburg. Several 
diſchargesof muſketrywereexchang— 
ed; when a Pruflian lieutenant was 
Killed, and four or hve men wound. 
ed: of the Swedes, two were killed, 
three wounded, and one taken.-- 
After this affair, Count Lowentjelm 
retreated with his troops into the 
Mecklenburg territory; and Lauen— 
burgh was occupied by the Pruſſians. 

1 he King of Sweden on receiving 
information of the attack in the 
Lauenburgh territory, ordered à 
general embargo to be laid upon all 
Prufſian veſſels in the ports of Swe. 
den and Pomerania, The Swedes 
have alſo it is ſaid begun to act a- 
gainſt Pruſſia in the Baltic, the great- 
eſt 
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eſt part of the fleet of gallies having 
failed, for the purpoſe of blockad- 
ing her ports in that ſea. 

The Emperor of Ruſſia, it is aſ- 
ſerted, has offered his mediation to 
ſettle the differences between Pruſ- 
fia and England, and Pruſſia and Swe. 
den. This appears very probable; 
but whether it will have any effect, 
atleaſt between England and Pruſſia, 
we ſhall not venture to pronounce, 
The Pruſſians take no hoſtile mea. 
ſure againſt the Swedes, and wait 
for the latter to begin. It is ſtated 
that Engliſh veſſels are allowed to 
enter Lubec and Embden as uſual. 
This article, which we think 1s alſo 
worthy of credit, is a new proof that 
Pruſſia withes to obtain an amicable 
fettlement with this country, if Bo— 
naparte will allow her to make the 
neceſſary conceſſions. 

It is with ſincere ſati*fa&tion of 
Heart, that we are now enabled to 
look forwards to ſomething like a 
permanency of peace, in India, A 
diſpatch, dated Illahabad, Decen“ 
ber 4, 1805, was received at the In. 
dia Houſe, from Sir G. Barlow, Bart. 
announcing that a definitive Jreaty 
had been concluded between Lord 
Lake and Scindiah, „“ upon terms 
(fays the deputy governor general) 
which appear to me to be calculated 
to eſtabliſh the relations of amity 
and concord between the two ſtates, 
upon the moſt ſecure and permanent 
foundation.” The diſpatch ſtates, 
at the ſame time, that an expecta. 
tion was alſo confidently entertained 
of a ſpeedy and favourable termina. 
tion of hoſtilities with Holkar; that 
the moſt perfect tranquillity pre. 
vailed in every quarter of the com- 
pany's dominions; and that as a ge- 
neral peace was likely to enſue, and 
no event was at that time foreſeen 
that might have a chance of diſturb. 
ing it, orders had been iſſued for the 
return of the troops belonging to the 

reſidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
within the limits of theſe reſpective 
governments, where they were to be 
diſtributed in cantonments, and plac. 
ed on a peace eſtabliſhment. This 
intelligence was conceived to be of 
ſufficient importance to be publith. 
ed immediately ina Gazette Extra- 


ordinary. It is, we believe, finally 
ſettled, that Sir George Barlow ſhall 
retain the Governor-generalſhip of 
Bengal. 

In the Britiſh parliament, the only 
thing we have to notice is the intro— 
duction of a new tax, as a ſubſtitute 
for that on pig-iron, which it was 
found convenient to drop altogether, 
The tax propoſed is a duty on pre. 
vate brewing, by which every houſe. 
keeper who uſes his own brewed 
beer, becomes indirectly ſubject to 
the Exciſe laws. But a plan is at 
the fame time propoſed, by which 
much of the inconvenience 1s re. 


moved ; we mean by laying a duty 


upon the males and females of the 
houſe, in proportion to their num. 
ber, inſtead of authoriling the ex. 
ciſeman to violate at his option the 
ſanctuary of private life, by domi. 
ciliary vifits. | 


The laſt Paris papers contain no 
intelligence reſpecting the operations 
of the French or Ruthans in Dalma— 
tia, The evacuation of the mouths 
of the Cattaro, ſo politively announ. 
ced in the Hamburgh papers of the 
17thot May, was not known at Paris 
on the preceding day, although the 
intelligence to that effect was ſaid to 
have been received at Vienna en the 
6th. 

American papers to the 11th of 
April have arrived. The bill, pro- 
hibiting the importation of Britiſh 
manufactures into the united ſtates, 
has pailed the houſe of repreſenta— 
tives by a conſiderable majority. 
The period fixed for the commence- 
ment of its operation, 1s the 15th of 
November. The advocates for vio— 
lent meaſures withed to have the bill 
to take effect from the 1ſt of july: 
the good ſenſe of the majority, how- 
ever, decided againſt them, and thus 
ſuficient timeisafforded foradjuſting 
the exiſting differences between the 
two Countries, 

Sir Richard Ford died a few days 
ago at his houſe in Sloane-ſtreet. 

Sir Michael Le Fleming died fud- 
denly on the 19th of May, 

Admiral Vilieneuve ſhot linnfclt 
on the 22d of April at Rennes. 
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ENON has furniſhed us with the 
D coſtume of the Egyptian harem, 
illuſtrated with an elegant engraving, 
which we ſhall here annex. When 
the huſband, who is ſupreme, 1s dif. 

oſed to give an entertainment in his 
oeh to pleaſe any of his wives 
who way be pregnant, or who has 
juſt given him a ſon, or perhaps one 
whom he has newly purchaſed, he 
ſends for the almces, or dancing girls, 
to perform voluptuous dances, whilſt 
he is ſmoking his pipe. The favou— 
rite wife is here repreſented reclining 
with her head on his knees; and the 
alm'es alternately dance, ſing, and 
play upon inſtruments, while the 
other wives are in waiting on the 
ſofa. In front is a fumigating veſſel 
of rich perfumes, and to the right a 
candleſtick after the faſhion of the 
country ; the inſtrument played on 
by the laſt performer to the right, is 
a ſmall drum of baked earth, which 
is ſtrack by the fingers with more or 
leſs force, and produces a very good 
effect in keeping time to the muſic; 
the dancers have generally caſtanets 
in their hands, which are in the form 
of ſmall cymbals of the diameter of 
a crown piece. Two of theſe danc- 
ing girls were extremely handſome. 
Their forms were diſplayed through 
coloured gauze faſtened by a ſaſh, 
which they tightened from time to 
time negligently, and with an air of 
levity by no means difagreeable, and 
ſomewhat d la Frengaz/je, They had 
brought with them two inſtruments, 
a pipe and tabor, and the kind of 
drum above deſcribed. The two 
handſomeſt of them began dancing, 
while the others ſung, with an ac— 
companiment of the caſtanets. The 
movement they diſplayed in ſtriking 
them againſt each other, gave infinite 
grace to their fingers and wriſts. At 
the commencement .the dance was 
voluptuous: it ſoon after became 
laſcivious. Theſe dancers ſwallowed 
large glaſſes of brandy, as if it had 
been lemonade. Accordingly, not- 
withſtanding they were all young and 
handlome, they looked haggard and 
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jaded, except the two youngeſt, who, 
though truly graceful, had received 
no other education than that which 
is purpoſely beſtowed on this looſe 
rofeſſion, with a view to its profits. 
Netwichffending the licentious life 
which they lead, they are introduced 
into the harems of the great, to in- 
ſtruct the young perſons of their own 
ſex in all that may captivate and 
render them agreeable to their huſ- 
band or lord. They give them lef. 
{ons of dancing, ſinging, FN at- 
titude, and, in general, of all volup- 
tuous attainments. It is not ſurpri- 
ſing, that with manners which make 
the principal duty of women to con- 
ſiſt in beſtowing pleaſure, thoſe who 
follow the proteſſion of gallantry 
ſhould be the teachers of the ſex. 
They are admitted to moſt of the 
feſtivals which the grandees give to 
thoſe of their own rank ; and when, 
from time to time, a huſband wiſhes 
to entertain his harem in a ſportive 
mood, they are ſent for to ſing and 
dance, as ſhewn in the engraving, _ 
The maſlive Egyptian architecture, 
has now given place to that of the 
Mooriſh, which has no fixed princi- 
ples, nor determined rules; and, as 
if all human affairs ſhould glory in 
extremes, lighineſs and airineſs are 
the only objects that are conſulted; 
and conſequently there is an infinite 
variety in theſe produttions. The 
ornaments, though profuſe, are never 
incoherent, and preſerve a degree of 
harmony which prevents them from 
ever paſling the limits of 'grace and 
elegance. The domes and minarets, 
which are built with great rapidity, 
are raiſed with much regularity, by 
maſons who uſe but very few tools, 
and employ no other material beſides 
plaſter, ſupported by very ſmall 
pieces of timber. The uſe of the 
minaret is only to point out, at a dif. 
tance, the moſque which it ſur. 
mounts, and to ſupport the gallery, 
in which every four hours the imans 
call together the faithful muſſulmans, 
by ſinging hymns to the Deity or to 
his prophet, e moſque there 
I 15 
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is a Ciſtern, a baſon for ablutions, and 
wherever it can be commanded, a 
ſmall encloſure planted with trees, 
that the devotee may pray in the 
ſhade, 

The muſſulmans, who make but 
little uſe of the light, take no pains 
to procure it in their buildings; and 
in general all their cuſtoms ſeem to 
invite to repoſe. Their divans, 
where the recumbent poſture is more 
eaſy than to ſit up, and from which 
it requires a ſerious effort to riſe; 
their dreſs, which is a kind of petti- 
coat that confines the legs; their 
large fleeves, which firetch nearly 
eight inches over the fingers ends; 
their turban, which prevents the 
head from ſtooping; their cuſtom of 
always holding a pipe in their hands, 
and intoxicating themſelves with its 
ſmoke: all theſe conſpire to deſtroy 
activity and imagination, ſo that they 
meditate without an object, pals 
every day in the ſame taſteleſs man. 
ner, and even their whole exiſtence, 
without ſeeking for any new ſcene to 
relieve its dull monotony. Even 
that claſs of ſociety who are obliged 
to work for their livelihood, are not 
much different from the higher or- 
ders; they have been long taught 
to expect no other reward from in- 
duſtry than a bare ſubſiſtence, and 
thus they have no motive to depart 
from their ordinary routine, and to 
exerciſe their invention. They even 
diſlike particularly every occupation 
which keeps them ſtanding; the 
Joiner, black iſmith, carpenter, farrier, 
all work litting, even the maſon rai- 
ſes a minaret without ſtanding to his 
work: like ſavage nations, they do 
every thing almoſt with a ſingle tool, 
ſo that one is ſurpriſed at the dexte- 
rity with which they manage it, an 
ſhould almoſt be tempted to allow 
them inventive ingenuity, if their in- 
variable method of proceeding did 
not rather lead one to attribute it al- 
moſt to a kind of inſtinct, like the 
inſect, whoſe workmanſhip we ad- 
mire, whilſt we know that it has nor 
the power of applying the ſame kill 
to different purpoſes. It is, however, 
to a deſpotiſm which always com- 
mands, and never rewards, that we 
muſt look for the ſource and perma. 


nent cauſe of this ſtagnation of in. 
duſtry. 

The inhabitants of this country 
build as little as poſſible, and repair 
ſtillleſs. If a wall threatens to come 
down, they prop it up; if notwith— 
ſtanding it falls in, it only makes the 


fewer rooms in the houſe, and they 


quietly range their carpets by the 
ſide of the ruins; if at laſt the houſe 
falls altogether, they either abandon 
the ſpot, or if they are obliged to 
clear it out, they carry away the rub. 
biſh to as ſhort a diſtance as poſſible, 
which is the cauſe that in almoſt 
every town of Egypt, and eſpecially 
in Cairo, the eye of the traveller is 
conſtantly annoyed by heaps of rub. 
biſh. In Upper Egypt their manſions 
are little better than vaſt pigeon- 
houſes, in which the owner reſerves 
to himſelf only a room or two for 
his own uſe, and there he lodges 
along with poultry of all kinds, and 
all the vermin that they engender 
between them, which it is a part of 
his daily employment to hunt for, 
but at night the toughneſs of his (kin 
dehes their bites. 

The government of Egypt being 
now re-allumed by the Turks with 
all their ancient authority, the police 
has been regulated much in tavour 
of their capitan pacha, and of all 
their dependents. Ibrahim Bey, 
who was always well-diſpoſed to— 
wards the grand ſeignor, is the ſheik— 
el-beiled, or chief of the mamalukes; 
and next to him in power is Moham- 
med Bey Elfi. The courteous man— 
ners and dignified appearance ot Ibra- 
him Bey, added to the uniform mild— 
neſs of his character, has conſtantly 
gained him the reſpect and venera- 
tion of all the different tribes in 
Egypt. Notwithſtanding his advanc- 
ed age, being in his ſixty-ſixth year, 
he gained great reputation in the re. 
view of the Ottoman army by the 
grand vizier and general lord Hutch. 
inſon near Cairo, by the dexterity 
and eflect with which he managed 
the ſabre, He 1s ſtill robuſt and 
active, of a fair complexion, with a 
quick ſparkling eye, aquiline noſe, 
and ſilvery beard. The kiachers are 
the magiſtrates or governors of the 
towns and villages, who adminiſter 
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juſtice, and regulate the police 
throughout Egypt; but it is a la- 
mentable reflection that the kiachefs 
and beys connive with each other in 
their unbounded extortions on all 
the ſubordinate orders of the people. 


The ſheiks are the chiefs of the Mo- 


hammedan moſques, as the Coptic 
prieſts are of the Chriſtian churches. 
Few of the villages are without a 
public ſchool, where the children 
are inſtructed in reading the koran. 
This is the only book they have; 
and as the art of printing is ſcarcely 
known among the moſlems, their 
copies are always manuſcripts: hence 
belles lettres and the arts are ba— 
niſned from modern Egypt. 

From the above ſtate of things, we 
cannot wonder that ignorance, filth, 
indolence, and poverty, pervade the 
lower ranks of people throughout 
Egypt. Even in the public ſtreets 
of Cairo and Alexandria, little is to 
be ſeen but wretchedneſs and miſery; 
a molt melancholy picture, after re- 
flecting on the inexhauſtible reſour— 
ces of that fertile country. Few of 
the rich females appear abroad; but 
the lower claſs are ſeen in groups. 
All of them are alike caretal to hide 
the face, becauſe this is the only 
part they are enjoined to conceal, 
When an Egyptian lady paſſes 
through the ſtreets, the more tull, 
bulky, and cumberſome, her clothes 
are, and the more they embarraſs her 
gait, the higher does ſhe think of her 
importance: the uppergarment com- 
monly talls to the ground, and almoſt 
conceals the feet: nothing appears of 
her whole perſon except her eyes; 
and even before theſe the women of. 
ten ſuſpend a taliſmanic ring, which 
has the virtue of driving away en- 
chantment and bad luck. The poorer 
ſort of women are often employed in 
fetching water; they appear to be 
fond and affectionate mothers, and 
are frequently feen carrying their 
children on their ſhoulders. 

To the wretched policy of the 
Egyptian government, aided by in— 
ternal wartare, plague, peſtilence, 
&c. mult be attributed the late won- 
derful depopulation of the country. 
From upwards of eight millions of 
inhabitants, the number is now cal» 


culated not to amount to one half. 
Indeed Browne ſtates the general 
population at only two millions and 
a half; but Walſh, the lateſt writer 
on the ſpor, eſtimates the number at 
three millions; of which 300,000 are 
ſuppoſed to inhabit Cairo, which 1s 
the metropolis of all Africa; and 
from ſix to ſeven thouſand in Alex- 
andria. 

The common language of Egypt 
is the Arabic. The Coptic, which 
has beencalled thevernacular tongue, 
is ſaid, by Browne, to be extinct. 
« Numerous reſearches, (ſays this 
author,) have enabled me to aſcer-— 
tain the fact. In Upper Egypt, how. 
ever, they unknowingly retain ſome 
Coptic words, ſuch as Boyunz, the 
name of a month. Nevertheleſs, in 
the Coptic monaſteries, the prayers 
are read in Arab'c, and the epiſtle 
and goſpel in Coptic; but the prieſt 
is a mere parrot, repeating a dead let- 
ter. Coptic manuſcripts are found 
in ſome of the convents, and leave 
tocopy them might be obtained from 
the reſident patriarch.” 

The current coins in Egypt are 
thoſe of Turkey, and Spaniſh dol- 
lars, at the rate of/ 150 parats to the 
dollar. The ignorance of the people 
in this country in general is fo great, 
that it is with the utmoſt difficulty 
they can be prevailed on to receive 
in pay ment any European coin, either 
of gold or ſilver, except the Spaniſh 
dollar, and its ſubdiviſions. A great 
number of Roman coins were found 
by the French, in their various re— 
ſearches amongſt the ruins; but none 
of theſe fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh. The following were all the 
curiolities ſurrendered by the French 
to the Britiſh army, and which have 
been ſince brought to London: An 
Egyptian ſarcophagus, with hiero— 
glyphics, of a ſtove called by the 
French breche verte, from the moſque 
of St. Athanaſius in Alexandria. 
Ditto of black granire, from Cairo, 
Ditto of baſaltes, from Menouf. 
The fiſt of a coloſſean ſtatue, ſup- 
poſed to be Vulcan, found in the 
ruins of Memphis. Five fragments 
of ſtatues, with lions heads, black 
granite, brought from the ruins of 
Thebes, A mutilated figure kneel- 
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ing, black granite. Two ſtatues, 
white marble, ſuppoſed to be Septi- 
mius Severus and Marcus Aurelius, 
found in Alexandria, A ſtone of 
black granite, with three inſcrip- 
tions, hieroglyphic, Coptic and 
Greek, found near Roſetta, A ſta— 
tue of a woman fitting, with a lion's 
head, black granite, trom Upper 
Egypt. Two fragments of lions 
heads, black granite, from Upper 
Egypt. A ſmall figure kneeling, 
with hieroglyphics, black granite, 
from Upper Egypt. Five tragments 
of ſtatues, with lions heads, black 
granite, from Upper Egypt. A trag- 
ment of a ſarcophagus, black granite, 
from Upper Egypt. Two ſmall obe- 
liſks, remarkably fine, with hiero- 
glyphics, baſaltes, from Upper Egypt. 
A colloilean ram's head, of a ſtone 
called by the French rouge grazs, from 
Upper Egypt. A ſtatue of a woman 
ſitting on the ground, of black gra- 
nite; between the feet is a model of 
a Capital of a column of the temple 
of Illis at Dendera. A fragment of 
a ſtatue, with a lion's head, black 
granite, trom Upper Egypt. A cheſt 
of oriental manuſcripts, amounting 
to ſixty-two, Coptic, Arabic, and 
Turkiſh, belonging to the library of 
the French inſtitute at Cairo. 

Several antiquities were found by 
the Engliſh; the moſt valuable were 
the figure of a Roman ſoldier, as 
large as life, and a large tablet, the 
inſcription of which ſtated, that 
whatever this belonged to, was erect. 
ed in honour of Septimius Severus, 
by the veterans of the eleventh le- 
gion. A ſtone was alſo found cover- 
ed with hieroglyphics, of the ſame 
unknown kind as the Memnon. 

The climate of Egypt is ſuppoſed 
to be the moſt regular of any in the 
world. The ſky is almoſt always 
beautifully ſerene : and, after ſeven 
or eight in the morning, not a ſingle 
fleeting cloud can be perceived to in- 
tercept the burning rays of the ſun, 
It ſeldom rains in the interior parts; 
but, on the ſea-coaſt, and near Alex. 
andria, it rains frequently in what 
may be called the winter time. The 
ſhowers, however, are ſhort, though 
heavy, and are immediately ſucceed. 
ed by a fine clear ſky, But the want 


of rain is ſupplied by the heavy 
dews which fall during the night. 
The eftect of them is perceived in 
the morning, when, as ſoon as the 
{un appears above the horizon, the 
ground ſmokes as copiouſly as if a 
great quantity of rain had fallen, 
The conſtant ſerenity of the ſky af. 
tords the advantage alſo of very 
clear and bright nights; ſo that the 
moon is ſcarcely ever overclouded, 
but ſhines with extreme luſtre. The 
nights in March, April, and May, 
are often damp and chilly. “ In the 
evening of the 15th of May (ſays 
Denon) it thundered; a very rare 
occurrence in this country, which 
happens hardly oftener than once in 
a generation, by a concourſe of cir. 
cumſtances perhaps not difficult of 
explanation. The north wind, which 
is the moſt conſtant of all thoſe that 
prevail in this part of the world, 
brings from the ſea the clouds of a 
colder region, rolls theni along 
through the valley of Egypt, where 
a burning ſun rarefies them and re- 
duces them to vapour; when this 
vapour is driven into Abyſſinia, the 
ſouth wind, which croſles the lofty 
and cold mountains of this country, 
{ſometimes brings back a few ſcat- 
tered clouds, which, as they experi— 
ence but little change of temperature 
whenreturning over the humid valley 
of the Nile in flood-time, remain 
condenſed, and at times produce, 
without thunder or tempeſt, ſmall 
haſty ſhowers. But, as the eaſt and 
weſt winds, which are in general the 
parents of ſtorms, both croſs burning 
deſerts, which either abſorb the 
clouds, or raiſe the vapour to fuch 
a height as to be able to paſs over 
the narrow valley of Upper Egypt, 
without being able to undergo deto— 
nation by the operation of the waters 
of the river, the phenomenon of 
thunder becomes ſo rare an occur— 
rence to the inhabitants of this coun- 
try, that even the thinking people 
who reſide here do not attempt to 
aſſign to it a phyſical cauſe, Having 
queſtioned a perſon in the law on 
the cauſe of thunder, he replied, 
with the perfect confidence of con- 
viction: We know very well that it 
is an angel, but ſo ſmall in ſtature 

that 
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that he cannot be perceived in the 
air; he has, however, the power ot 
conducting the clouds of the Medi- 
terranean into Abyſlinia, and when 
the wickedneſs of men is at its 
height, he makes his voice to be 
heard, which is a voice of menace 
and reproach; ; and, as a proof that 
he has alſo the diſpofal of punith- 
ment, he opens a little way the gate 
of heaven, whence darts out the 
lightning; but as the clemency of 
God is infinite, never 1s his wrath 
carried further in Upper Egypt.” 
At this ſeaſon of the year the 4am- 
fin, or deſtroying wind, is uſually ex- 
perienced. Sometimes, indeed, 1t 
rages violently in April; but chiefly 
in May. It is thus deſcribed by 
Denon: „The kamſin may be ter. 
med the hurricane of Egypt and the de- 
fert. Its name hamſin, lignifies fifty ; 
becauſe it continues more or lets tor 
titty days. It is _ illy terrible by 
the frightful ſpectacle which it ex- 
hibits when preſent, and by the con- 
ſequences which tollow 1ts ravages. 
We had already pailed with fe *curity 
one half of the featon in which it 
uſually appears; when, in the even. 
ing of the 18th of May, 1 felt my- 
{elf entirely overcome by a ſuffoca— 
ting heat; it ſeemed as if the fluc- 
tuation of the air was ſuddenly ſul. 
pended. | was ſtruck, on my arrival 
with my companions at the bank of 
the Nile, with a new appearence of 
nature all around me; this was a 
Kind of light and colours which I 
had not before ſcen. The ſun, 
without being concealed, had loſt its 
rays; it had even leſs luſtre to the 
eye than the moon, and gave a pale 
light without ſhade; the waters of 
the Nile no longer reflected its rays, 
but appeared in agitation; every 
thing had changed its aſaal af; ect; 
it was now the flat ſhore that ſee med 
luminous, and the air dull and opa- 
que; the yellow horizon ihewed the 
trees on its ſurface of a dirty blue; 
flocks of birds were flying oft betore 
the cloud; the frighted animals ran 
looſe in the country, followed by the 
inhabitants, who vainly attempted 
to collect them together again, We 
could now catily conceive the dread. 
jul lituativa of thoſe who are lur— 


priſed with ſuch a phenomenon of 
nature, when croſling the expoſed 
and naked deſerts; where, as it 
ſtands upon record, many thouſands 
have been overwhelmed and loſt in 
the thoals of ſand raiſed by the kam- 
lin winds, The next day, an aſtoniſh- 
ing maſs of duſt, attended with fimi- 
lar appearances, travelled along the 
deſert of Lybia: it followed the 
chain of the mountains, and, when we 
flattered ourſelves that we were en. 
tirely rid of this peſtilence, the weſt 
wind brought it back, and once more 
overwhelmed us with this ſcorching 
torrent; the light of the ſun could 
pierce with difficulty through this 
denſe vapour; all the elements ap- 
peared to be in diſorder; rain was 
mixed with whirlwinds of fre, wind, 
and duſt; and, in this time of confu. 
ſion, the trees, and all the other pro. 
auctionsof nature, ſeemed to be again 
plunged in the horrors of chaos, K 
the deſert of Lybia had lent us theſe 
clouds of duſt, thole on the eaſt, on 
the contrary, had been inundated with 
water; tor the merchants who came 
from the borders of the Red Sea told 
us, that in the valleys they had the 
water up tothe middle of their legs. 
When this deſtructive ſcourge ſets ; 202 
trom the deſert, the inundation of 
ſand often overwhelus the country, 
changes its fertility to barrenneſls, 
drives the labourer from his houſe, 
whoſe walls it covers up, and leaves 
no other mark of vegetable life than 
the tops of a few palm-trees, which 
adds (till more to the dreary aſpect 
of deſtruction. Thus the deſert is 
conſtantly encroaching on the fertile 
land; and, were the water of the 
Nile to diſcontinue its inundations, 
the whole vale of Egypt would 
eventually become a delert or bed of 
land. 

wo days after this difaſter, we 
were told that the plain was covered 
with birds, which were paſſing on 
from ealt to wel, like the cloſe files 
of an army; and, indeed, we ſaw at 


a diſtance the fields appear to move, 


like a broad torrent lowing through 
the country. Thinking that they 
might be ſome foreign birds, we haſt. 
ened out to meet them; but inſtead 
of oirds We law a cloud of locuſts, 
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who juſt ſkimmed the ſoil, ſtopping 
at each blade of graſs to devour it, 
then flying off to new food If it had 
been the ſeaſon in which the corn was 
young and tender, this would have 
been a ferious plague; for theſe 
children of the deſert are as lean as 
they are active, and quickly devour 
every thing before them. It would 
be intereſting to know how they hve 
and produce ſuch multitudes in fo 
arida deſert; perhaps it was the rain 
that had fallen in the valleys which 
had ſuddenly hatched them, and had 
produced this emigration, juſt as cer. 
fain winds bring ſwarms of mufke. 
toes. The wind changing again in a 
contrary direction to their march, 
they were once more driven back in- 
to the deſert, Theſe locuſts are of a 
roſe-colour, ſpeckled with black, 
very ſtrong, ſhy, and difficult to 
catch.” It is during the kamſin, and 
diſturbance of the waters of the Nile, 
that the crocodiles. moſt abound, — 
Denon ſaw them from eight or ten to 
thirty feet long ; but he ſays they are 
by no means ſo ferocious as has been 
pretended. 

During the latter days of the kam- 
fin, the current of the Nile becomes 
fluggiſh, the waters loſe their uſual 
falubrity and tranſparency, and be— 
come green, throwing up flakes of 
foul mud, which exhale a mephitic 
odour : in ſhort, it is then no longer 
the bountiful river, the creator and 
preſerver of Egypt; but it grows 
heavy in its motion, and would alarm 
the inhabitants of the banks, if its 
periodic reſtoration to its uſual ſtate 


-were not as conſtant a phenomenon 


for them as it is ſurpriling to the cu. 
rious traveller. It keeps falling till 
the 17th of June, remains in ſtagna- 
tion for two days, and on the 19th it 
begins to riſe. ** It is at this period, 
(ſays Denon) that the reſidence in 
Upper Egypt is almoſt inſupport- 
able; the winds are variable, and 
are conſtantly changing from the eaſt 
to the ſouth, or the ſouth-welt : this 
latter is terrible, for it troubles the 
atmoſphere, obicures the fun with a 
burning vapour, parches with thir{t, 
dries up every thing, inflames the 
blood, irritates the nerves, and makes 
life ;felf painful; it allo oppreſſes 
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thelungsſo ſeverely, that one involun- 
tarily ſeeks for cooler air to breathe 
in, feeling as if the month was an 
oven of fire; if one inhales the air by 
the noſtrils, it afﬀects the head; and 
in again exhaling it, it feels like a 
guſh of blood ruſhing over the air. 
paſſages; every thing we touch 1s 
burning; and iron, even in the night, 
acquires as great a heat as it does in 
France in the dog-days, expoſed to 
the noon-day beams of the ſun.” 
During this muddy ſtate of the 
Nile, the water is purified by ſtand- 
ing in jars, which Walſh calls ar. 
ras; but which are more commonly 
known by the name of ba/afſs, from 
Balaſte, the town where they are 
manufactured, and whence they are 
ſent not only throughout Egypt, 
but alſo into Syria, and the ifles of the 
Archipelago. They have the uncom- 
mon property of allowing water to 


tranſude through their pores, where. 


by it ſoon becomes clear and cool; 
they are made at little expence, and 
fold ſo cheap, that they are ſome— 
times uſed to conſtruct the walls of 
houſes, and the pooreſt inhabitant 
may ſupply himſelf with them in 
abundance. Nature gives the ma- 
terial in the neighbouring deſert, 
which requires no further prepara- 
tion; it is a fat, ſoapy, and compact, 
marl, which only requires moiſten— 
ing and working in the hands to be 
pertectly ductile and tenacious; and 
any veſſels that are formed of it, 
when dried in the ſhade and half ba- 
ked in the fun, only require burning 
tor a few hours with a little ſtraw. 
fire; to be completed, The people 
make rafts of theſe pots, which have 
been deſcribed by almoſt every tra- 
veller in Egypt: they are thus car— 
ried down the Nile, part of them are 
ſold on the way, and the remainder 
are embarked at Roſetta and Dami- 
etta to be ſent abroad. The ſponyy 
nature of this earth makes the water 
tranſude, whillt the flimy particles 
ſuſpended in it are attrafted to the 
ſide of the veſlel, and the outer ſur. 
face being always moiſtened by the 
tranſudation, when there is the leaſt 
breath of wind to promote evapora- 
tion, the water within the jar be. 
comes as Clear and cool as 1t jt were 
iced, 
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iced, They are ſometimes fumiga- 
ted with benzoin, or pertumed with 
orange-flower, or other aromatics, 
to vary the inſipid taſte of the water, 
which, however, when drunk from 
theſe vaſes, 1s the beſt in the world. 
It is curious to ſee the immenſe car— 
goes of theſe jars, which are either 
piled up on boats, or made into 
rafts, like the large floats of woud 
on our rivers, which are borne by 
the ſtream, and at the ſame time car- 
ry their owners, who diſpoſe of them 
to good advantage. The uſe of 
theſe vaſes appears to be of great 
antiquity, for they are repreſented of 
the ſame form as at preſent, ſtanding 
on the ſame tripods, and employed 
tor the ſame purpeſe, in hierogly- 
phic paintings, and on ancient manu- 
{cripts. The poorer fort of women 
are continually employed in fetch- 
ing water in theſe jars. 

The violent heats prevail chiefly 
in June, July, and Auguſt; during 
which, and the ſeaſon of the kamſin, 
the paſſage over the deſert is moſt 
arduous, and often fatal. The 
French loſt many mea in this dreary 
region, where the heat of the ſands 
burnt their feet through their ſhoes; 
and the ſchorching rays of the fun, 
cracking the leathern jars which 
contained their water, expoſed them 
ro the ſevereſt torture of unquench- 
able thirſt, The Engliſh Indian 
army, in croſling from Coflir, expe- 
rienced fimitar loſſes and fatigues 
as did the army of the grand vizier, 
10 1ts march to Salahieh. But their 
{utterings were trivial, when com. 
parea to thole of a party of mama- 
lukes mentioned by Denon, who 
taking the pals from the Kitrah by 
the way of Rediſi, nearly all of them 
periſhed. © This paſs (ſays Denon) 
is never frequented by the mer. 
chants, and was fatal to the mama— 
lukes, who, by taking this road, loſt 
their horſes, together with a part of 
their camels, a conſiderable number 
of their attendants, and twenty-f1x 
women out of twenty-eight. Their 
march was traced by their difaiters, 
and by what they left behind them, 
tents, arms, clothing, the carcaſſes 
ot horſes ſtarved to death, camels 
which were no longer able to ſupport 


their burden, attendants, and their 
women, whom they abandoned to 
their fate. I figured to myſelf the 
{utferings of a poor wretch, panting 
with fatigue, and expiring with 
thirſt, his tongue parched, and 
breathing with difficulty the hot air 
by which he is conſumed. He hopes 
thata few minutes repoſe will enable 
him to recover his ſtrength: he 
ſtops, and fees his companions pals 
by, calling on them in vain for help. 
The miſery to which each one 1s a 
prey, has baniſhed every compaſſion- 
ate feeling : they procced on their 
way without caſting a look on him, 
and follow in ſilence the footſteps of 
thoſe who precede them, They 
are no longer in his view: they are 
fled, and his benumbed hmbs, al. 
ready overpowered by their painful 
exiſtence, refuſe their office, and 
cannot be ſtimulated to action either 
by danger or by terror. The cara. 
van has paſſed: it appears to him 
like an undulating line in the wide 
expanſe, and, becoming at length a 
mere point, dilappears altogether 
like the laſt glimmer of an expiring 
taper. He caſts around him his wild 
and frantic looks, but can ſee noth- 
ing: he turns them towards himſelf, 
and then cloſes his eyes to ſhun the 
aſpect of the terrible vacuity by 
which he is furrounded. He hears 
nothing but his own ſighs, and fate 
hovers over him to cut the final 
thread of his exiſtence. Alone, and 
without a companion to do him 
the laſt offices, he is about to expire 
without one ſingle ray of hope to ad. 
miniſter comtort to his departing 
ſoul; and his corpſe, conſumed by 


the parched and burning foil, ſoon 


becomes a bleached ſkeleton, which 
will ſerve as a guide to the uncer- 
tain ſteps of the traveller who thall 
dare to brave the fate that has be. 
fallen him.” 

Such is the picture of the deſo— 
lations of the deſert, under circum- 
{funces of unallayed thirlt, fervent 
heat, and inſupportable tatigue, In 
theſe wild and dreary waſtes, men 
alſo often become a prey to thirſt, 
with the image of a vaſt lake before 
their eyes. This puniſhment, of a 
ney deſcription, requires explana- 

tion, 
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tion, as if reſults from an illuſion 
peculiar to the deſert. It is produ- 
ced by the reflection of ſalient ob- 
jects on the oblique rays of the ſun, 
refracted by the heat ot the burning 
foil; and this phenomenon has fo 
truly the appearance of water, that 
the obſerver is deceived by it over 
and over again. It provokes a thirſt, 
which is the more importunate, as 
the inſtant when it prelents itfclt to 
the view is the hetteſt time of the 
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day. This optical phenomenen 1s 
called mirage, in a late paper pub. 
liſhed by Monge. In thefe vaſt de- 
lerts, at the diſtance af a hundred 
miles or more from either fide the 
Nile, are ſitunted the Oaſes, or 
Hands of fertile foil, furroundet by 
leas of burning fand, which afford 
milerable but central ſettlements 
for the robbers and banditti ot the 
delert, the Miggrebin Arabs. 
[ To be concluded in our Mat.] 


Tart MILITARY PHILOSOPHER.—A FRAGMENT. 


HE Chevalier Frangon had been 
alieutenant inaregiment which 

had been reduced, and he was al- 
lowed a penuon of two hundred 
livres till he could be replaced; 
which, with another two hundred as 
an ancient pupil of the royal mili— 
tary ſchool, formed the whole of his 
income. He was alſo decorated with 
the order of our Lady of Mount Car— 
mel, or of St. Lazarus, He learned 
to limit his wants within his narrow 
means. Full of zeal, of ſpirit, and 
of reſources, he was deſirous of em- 
ploying the interval of exemption 
from ſervice, in examining the ar. 
mies of the principal powers of Eu. 
rope; but with finances ſo contracted 
as his were, he would have found it 
difficult to fulfil that project had he 
not been aided by a ſort of philoſo— 
hy which ſoared far above common 
ideas. He reſolved to travel on foot, 
with a havreſack on his back. He 
proceeded in this way through the 
duchy of Wirtemberg, and the elec- 
torate of Bavaria, and arrived at 
Vienna, where he introduced himſelf 
to the French ambaſſador, by whom 
he was civilly received, and invited 
to dine on a day fixed. The miniſ— 
ter, informed of his mode of travel. 
ling, adviſed him to obſerve ſecrecy 
on that head, while he reſided in the 
Auſtrian capital; but he gave his 
excellency to underſtand that he 
was not to be catechized, and he was 
allowed to follow his own diſcretion, 
When the appointed day came, he 
appeared at the dinner of the am- 
baſſador, who, full of attention, pre. 
ſented every delicacy to the officer, 
which was uniformly declined. — 
« You have no appetite, (ſaid the 


miniſter,) ſince you refuſe every 
thing that I offer to you.” „ It is 


becauſe I have finiſhed my dinner, 
(the other replicd;) ſoup and beef 
are all that I require. If I took any 
thing more, the ordinary dinners 
which my ſmall means would allow 
me would become unpleaſant, and 
my health would ſuffer by it. We 
diminiſh ourſelves by increaſing our 
wants, and we agerandize ourſelves 
by contracting them.” The intelli. 
gence which he diſplayed induced an 
Auſtrian commander to invite him 
to view the manceuvres of the inipe- 
rial troops, of which propoſal he 
was glad to avail himſelt, ſince this 
was the principal object of his jour. 
ney. 

After a ſufficient ſtay at Vienna, 
in the courſe of which he made many 
obſervations on the formalities of the 
court, and ſtill more on the Auſtrian 
military tactics, he took his leave of 
the ambatlador, who gave him letters 
to the French miniſter at Berlin. Se. 
veral Frenchmen of rank, who were 
quitting Vienna for the Pruſhan ca- 
pital at the ſame time with our che- 
valier, preſſed him to accept of a 
place in their carriages ; but his re— 
ſiſtance was not to be overcome. ©] 
have made it a law to myſelf,” re. 
plied he, thanking them, “to travel 
on foot as long as my ſtrength will 
hold out. In this mode, objects are 
leſs liable to eſcape an attentive eye; 
and the art of judging well of them 
is only to be purchaſed with labour,” 
The ambaffador at Vienna had given 
very flattering accounts of the young 
officer to the miniſter at Berlin, if we 
may judge from the agreeable recep. 
tion which he experienced. 


The 
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The Prince of Pruſſia, to whom the 


French miniſter had ſpoken ot rne 


original and intereſting character of 
the lieutenant, was defirous of {ſeeing 
him: but it was with great diihceuity 
that he was perſuaded to be preſent. 
ed. The prince, however, loaded 
hin with kindneſs, and offered to 
announce him to the King: but he 
intreated him to ſulpend this laſt fa. 
vour, it being leſs his defire to! 


made krown to the ems 4 in to ads. 
me his trovhies, his W. nd 1 
genius. The prince, in coin 2 ce 


with his inttearty, only fene for 
him the monarch's permit on that he 
might attend the ora: i LINCEUVITES 
at Potzdam, wh:ch was obtiuncd, — 
On the d * Wiie n 8 mand ive 
Were ſo com nence, he preſented Him- 
(elf at Pot zd 11, and the hutlars » ho 
Kej't the ground pernuttcd him to 
paſs. tie ſtood alone 1a the midſt of 
the immenſe plain, when three { 
perb chargers were broughr to him 
from the prince royal, with the de- 
fire that lie ſhould monnt that which 
pleaſed bim beſt. He begged to de- 
cline the offer; but the equerry vb- 
ſerved to him that he could not with. 
out a horſe get out of the way of the 
troops during t' 1elr mancuvres, that 
the king's ord-rs were expreſs that 
no vedeitrian thould be admitted, 
and that he muſt mount or quit his 
itation. The chevalier replied that, 
ſince matters were ſo, he would re. 
tire whenever it was proper. The 
prince, informed of t''e determina- 
tion of the chevalier, imparted it to 
the King, who ordere 4 that the troops 
jhould regard the French ofhcer as 
an obſtacle in their way, and conſe. 
quently avoid him whenever they 
paſſed over the ground on Which he 
ſtood. 

Never had the chevalier ſeen troops 
fo brilliant, nor fo admirably diict- 
plined, inte lligence ſeeme 4 to per- 
vade the ranks of the veteran ls 
which Frederic had conducted to 
glory. It appeared as if the royal 
hero felt pride in exhibiting their 
admirable evolutions to the French 
obſerver. Thoſe of the cavalry above 
all excited his aſtoniſhment; the co- 
Iumns, advancing in full gallop with 
incredible ſpeed, were able to mak = 
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an opening „en they approached 
him, as if he had Hecn ſome terrific 
nl; Ih. * and intrepid in the 
mit of Auſty whirlwind, and 
C| red x wit a ſpecticle ſo inſtruc. 
tive, he was al've ory toad miration. 

He was at , ft Herfnaded to be in- 


trodo ed to che Kk. g. When in the 
pPre{2nce, Fre cic laid, „They have 
inform d me he vou were deſirous 
not to tee me, lough you do not 


hate me , | teatred to look 
avreatmanintiectace, and my little. 
n bs ne concealment.“ „ Theſe 
qutlities do not belong to us, I am 
informed of your worth, and I would 
gladly be of uſe to you.“ With a 
ſtronng Wine, and few wants, your 
mmjeſty is not ignorant that one en- 
fovs the tranquillity of the ſage.” — 

r es, but I Know your ſituation, 
You are free: truſt yur deſtiny tome, 
and accept of a ein 8 05 ot dr igoons 
in muy fervice;”:-*-Anh fire, 1 fall 
at your feet with gratitude, but 
what would your mazjeity think of 
me, it, atter my education had coſt 
the king my maſter ten thouſand 
livres, I reczounced his ſervice? A 
younger brother from Gaſcony, I 
have nothing more noble to give him 
in diſcharge of my debt, than a devo— 
tion which knows no bounds, zeal, 
and courage.” “ Theſe ſentiments 
honuur you in my eſtimation. Well, 
be at eaſe, Iwill obtain permiſlion 
for you to remain in my ſervice till 
you are reſtored to your rank,”— 
© ihe more y. ur majeſty abounds in 
generoſity, of which it is unpoſlible 
that I ſhould be worthy, the more 
am I emboldened to ſtzte that I am 
prompted by real delicacy not to 
avail myſelf of your powerful influ. 
ence. It is under the triumphant 
eagle of Pruſſia, under him who ren. 
dered it {uch, that admiration would 
hx me, if I were. not a Frenchman ; 
but, born with this fair title, I ought 
to preſerve it free even from ſuſpi— 
cion.” Frederic applauded this vir— 
tuous retgnation. 

At the end of three weeks, the 
cheval:er one morning imparted to 
the French miniſter the low ſtate of 
his finances. He had ſcarcely touched 
on tÞ15 point, before the ambaſſador 
thus thought within himſelf; Be— 


3 hold 
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hold the pretended philoſopher, 
like many others, is come to the end 
of his part; he 1s about to apply to 
my purſe, let me deliver him from 
his embarraſſment by opening it to 
him.” „ Do you chance to be in 
want of money?” the miniſter ſud- 
denly aſked him.“ Money! oh! 
no, I have yet twenty crowns, I have 
wherewith to ſupport me. for two 
months; but they will be gone, and 
then I ſhall have nothing, A year's 
penſion is in arrear to me; can you 
write to the miniſter of war, and get 
it paid to me at Berlin? If this can 
be done, I ſhall be able to extend 
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my travels to Ruſſia; if it cannot, I 
muſt return to France,” „ Why 
ſhould | not pay it to you in ad- 
vance, and wait to be reimburſed ?”” 
„return you thanks, but that 
would have the appearance of a loan, 
and ] never accept any. If they do 
not pay me, I muſt return to France; 
that will be all the inconvenience.” 
The ambaſſador wrote, and when the 
time neceſſary in order to receive an 
anſwer had paſſed, he feigned that 
he was ordered to vay it from the 
funds of the embaſſy; the chevalier 
received the ſmall pittance which he 
claimed, and ſet out for the north. 

F A 


OF M E. 


{From the ExcycLorzpria LoONDINENSTS. | 


HE love of fame is one of the 

moſt general and ſtimulating de- 
fires in the human heart. It is alſo 
among the number of thoſe princi- 
ples, concerning the nature of which 
very different opinions have been 
formed, in ſpeculation; and in the 
direction of which very dangerous 
extremes have been purſued, in ac- 
tion. By ſome it has been repre- 
ſented as a diſtemper of the ſoul; a 
vicious weakneſs, which debaſed the 
dignity, and ſtained the virtue, of a 
rational and immortal nature. By 
others it has been extolled as a moſt 
worthy and laudable incitement to 
exertion; as the nobleſt aim, and beſt 
reward, of benevolent and heroic 
deeds. By ſome, it has been ſo little 
regarded as a motive to action, that 
every deſire of excellence, every prin- 
ciple of induſtry, every emotion of 
honour, has been driven from their 
minds; and their lives, dragged out 
in ſtoical apathy, or monaſtic indo- 
lence, have neither been honourable 
to themſelves nor uſeful to men. By 
ethers, it has been ſo extravagantly 
prized, that it has engroſſed all their 
thoughts, and prompted all their 
movements: by a blind and frantic 
paſſion for its attainment, they have 
been hurried into all the ridiculous 
pretenſions of vanity, attectation, and 
pride; into all the treacherous ma- 
chinations of hypocriſy, detraction, 
andenvy; into all the horrid enormi. 


* 


ties of ambition, devaſtation, and 
murder! 

The nature and origin of this pow. 
erful principle might form a very in— 
tereſting ſubject of ſpeculation for 
the metaphyſician. Its general uti. 
lity and extenſive influence on ſociety, 
might juſtly claim the attention of 
the politician: while its due regula- 
tion and ſubſerviency to virtue might 
profitably employ the pen of the 
moraliſt. 

It cannot admit of a doubt, that this 


love of praiſe has been implanted in 


the mind of man for the beſt and wiſe ſt 
purpoſes; and it is impoſſible to deny 
that it has actually prompted to the 
execution of plans the moſt import. 
ant to communities. It has, no doubt, 
been alſo hurtful. It has often drag. 
ged into 1ts ſervices, with a ſelfiſh 
graſp, every faculty of the mind; 
checked the growth of more gener. 
ous feelings; and raiſed the bubble 
of human vanity, in oppoſition to 
every duty human and divine, It 
has often “let looſe the dogs of war,“ 
ſpread ruin and deſolation far and 
wide, transformed this abode of hu- 
man beings into a pandzmoninm, 
and converted the tace of things into 
a picture of hell. 

In an inquiry into the proper ob- 
jects of the love of fame, the dil. 
tinction which has been made by the 
ancient ſtoics, demands our notice. — 
By theſe philoſophers, two kinds of 

reputation 
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reputation are mentioned; the ap- 
plauſe of the many, which they reck. 
oned of no eſtimation; and the ap- 
probation of good and wiſe men, for 
the attainment of Which they thought 
every exertion ſhould be made ihe 
firſt, by later writers, 18 termed « gloria; 
the ſecond, claritas. Gloria (ſay: Se. 
neca) multorum judiciis conſtat; claritas 
honorum. And he adds, Sed claritas 
poteſt unius boni vrt judicio efſe contenta. 
Let us conſider each of theſe. We 
ſhall begin with the laſt-- the appro- 
bation of good and wiſe men. It muſt 
be allowed, with the ſtoic moraliſts, 
that this is an object which it 1s 
reaſonable and right that every man 
mould defire. It can be gained only 
by virtuous and prudent conduct ; 

and if the deſire of gaining it ſtimu⸗ 
late to ſuch adeportment, it muſt be 
regarded as the ho adimaid Of virtue. 

But there 1 isa diſtiné tion, which it is 
of the moſt effential importance to 
obſerve, in eſtimating the moral rec- 
titude of human conduct, in the pur. 
ſuit of fame even of this deſcription, 
We muſt diſtinguiſh between “ the 
deſire of the approbation of good 
men,” and the pertormingeven of vir. 
tuous actions trom no other principle 
thintheloveotthatapprobation, The 
former 1s right; the latter is wrong. 

The former indicates a generous 
mind; the latter a ſelfiſh heart, The 
only proper motive to virtuous con— 
duct is the ſenſe of duty; and of this 
{enle of duty, the proper end 1s the 
Ii: appinels of man, and the proper 
principle 1s the command of God. 

This 1s the teft of virtue and bone. 
volence. We all Know, that actions, 
apparently the jame, and tending to 
the ſame ends, may yet proceed from 
very different intentions; and it is 


univerlally allowed, that the pre- 


tenſions of every lion mult be a ap- 
preciated according to the nature of 
the principle which ga ve it birth. Is 
any action performed with a preme— 
ditated purpoſe to attain the favour 
of the mighty? it is a child of am- 
bition. Is it to allure the wealth of 
the world? it is an impulſe of ava- 
rice. Is it to ſecure the praiſes of 
men? it is the ottspring ot vanity. 
Is it to benefit the human race, and 
honour the being who formed us? it 


is the fruit of benevolenceand piety; 
it is truly rational, laudable, and me- 
ritorions, 

I ttheſe obſervations be well found- 
ed, it will follow, that even the ap- 
probation of good men muſt be de. 
fred and purſued with ſome reſtric. 
tions. The fame which they beftow 
ona virtuous conduct, may be fairly 
ſonght and cheertully accepted, as 
the gift of a gracious providence ; as 
an atteſtation to the dictates of con- 
ſcience; as an encouragement to per- 
ſevere in what is right; and, „“as an 
earneſt of better things to come.“ 
But it ſhould never be coveted as the 
only or as the principal reward of vir= 
tue, or as the end which ſhouid regu- 
late and animate noble exertions. 

To aſpire after the applauſe of the 
multitude, arguesa weakneſs of ſoul, 
and often leads its votary to tolly and 
to crimes, Open and ſteady virtue 

can ſcarcely be practiſed, in the pre. 
ſent ſtate of ſociety, without incur. 
ring the odium of the vicious. The 
friend of liberty neceſſarily di, (cafes 
the opprellur; the man of benevo. 
lence is cenſured by the ſelfiſh iaiſer; 
the mun of courage offends the 
coward; the man of induſtry is en— 
vied by the fluggard; the man of 
genius is calumniated by the ſtupid 
and illiterate. *©** Envy and detrac- 
tion (ſays Dr. Percival) are the price 
which mult be paid for pre-eminence 
in virtue.“ 4 Woe unto you (ſay 


the ſcriptures of truth), w he n allen 


ſhall ſpeak well of you;'' for ſuch 
can only be hypocrites, ſycophants, 
or debauchees. Like Cataline, they 
mutt learn, “ Cum tr:/t: bus ſevere, cum 
remiſſus jucunde, cum ſenibus grauttur, 

cum juventute comite,, viderc. * » hey 
muſt learn, in a word, to accommo— 
date themſelves to the whims and the 
vices of all around them. What ſpi. 
rit, truly ennobled by a virtuous 
piety, and accultomed to regard the 
Supreme Being as the ſpectator of 
its moſt ſecret thoughts and actions, 
would deign tocourt that proſtiruted 
applauſe which every deſigning hy- 
pocrite, every phariſaical devotee, 
every wheedling villain, Can more 
{ſucceſsfully obtain? Buteventhuugh 
the applauſe of the many were in it. 


ſel; both harmleſs and profitable, yet 
it 
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it is a prize ſo diſtracting in the pur- 
ſuit, ſo precarious in the poſſeſſion, 
and ſo unſatisfying often in the en- 
Joyment, that no wiſe man would be 
willing to reſt any conſiderable part 
of his happineſs upon the acquiſition 
of it. An eager purſuit after fame 
is attended with conſtant anxiety 
and perturbation of mind, i he 
tranquillity of the ſoul 15 diſturbed; 
the conncétion and regularity of the 
thoughts are brok: n; the 
perpetually on the ſtretch after ſome 
chimerical project: - fome imaginary 
happineſs, which, even thoug N Ob- 
tained, never fatisfies—never commu— 
nicates any rational pleaſure, any pure 
enjoyment : 
One seli-approving hour, whole years out- 
wer hs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas; 

But even to thoſe who can be ra- 
viſhed with the whiſtlingsof anaine,”? 
who can be ſatisfied “with a fancied 
life in others breath,“ the duration 
of their pleaſure is often ſhort and 
tranſitory. The happineſs of the 
lover ot praiſe depends almoſt en- 
tirely upon the pleaſure, upon the 
whim, of others. By a flight of their 
fancy, the darling object of his wiſhes 
may be ſnatched, in all its bloom, 
from his greedy graſp, ere he can 
once taſte its ſweets, or even ſurvey 
all its beauties. —For he, 

Who builds his hope in th' air of men's fair 
looks, 
Lives hike a drunken sailor on a mast, 
Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 
To-day, he may be the favourite of 
his ſovereign; to-morrow, the out. 
caſt of ſociety. To-day, he may 
ſtand in the preſence of princes; to- 
morrow, he may be ranked with the 
beggar on the dunghill. “ To-day 
(ſays Wolley )—to-day, he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blos 
soms, 
Aud bears his blushing honours thick upon 
him; 
The the rd day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And when he thinks, good eusy man! full 
surely, 


His greatness is a-ripening, nips his shoot, 
And then he falls as 1 do.“ 


ject; 
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We cannot conclude theſe obſer. 
vations better, than by quoting the 
words of two eminent writers. who 
have made ſome remarks on this ſub- 
„He who governs by reaſon 
(hys Dr. Percival) this animating 
principle of action (the love of 
tame); who uniformly aims at mo— 
ral rectitude in his conduct; who 
ſuffers no popul. ir praiſe or vulgar 
opinion to clate or to miflead him; 
and who is undepretled by tlie cen- 
ſures of intereſted or Incompetent 


judges, will command the eſteem of 


thoſe whoſe ſuffrages alone are fame ; 
will be honored and revered by poſ- 
terity, and will obtain the favour of 
God himfſelt, the omniſcient obſerver 
and ſovereign rewarder of merit.” 

„Ahe love of reputation (ſays Dr. 
Jortin), when directed by reaſon, is 
allowable; but reaſon muſt govern, 
and not be governed. Our love of it 
muſt be moderate: we muſt love it 
asathing which, though pleaſant and 
profitable, is precarious, attended 
with ſome 1nconveniences, not cal 
kept, ſometimes undeſervedly loſt, 
and, laſtly, of no uſe to us beyond 
the grave, We, whoſe continuance 
here is fo ſhort, are ſcarcely born for 
this world, or tor any thing that this 
world can beſtow, Our reputation 
we can enjoy no longer than whilſt 
we live, A reputation atter death, 
if it only begins then, is of ſm all 
value; it 1s like a favourable wind 
after ra thipwreck; when we go hence, 
what good can ariſe to our own per- 
ſons from it? Here we muſt leave it; 
and here it will remain and ſurvive, 
for a greater or leſs number of years, 
as time and chance will determine ! 
Good actions are a treaſure which we 
can carry hence with us. It we are 
ſecure of theſe, it is no matter if the 
world be negligent of us, and we paſs 
our days unregarded, and poflterity 
know not that we ever had a being. 
Our virtues are immortal, and true 
honour will be their recompence— 
an honour which we ſhall receive from 
God, from holy angels, and from jult 
men made perfect, and which ſhall 
continue to all eternity.“ 


Or 
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N their diſcipline and tactics, the 
Ruflans are the diſciples of the 
Pruſſiuns, and adhere (irictly to the 
{ſchool of Frederic the Great; they 
prictice what the Pruſſians did 36 
calls 480. 

The Ruſſian ſoldier is deficient in 
;nitruction rather than intelligence: 
tle {ervile obedicnce to which he is 
gmed trum his birth, the ri— 
gorous diſcipline of the army, and his 
abſolute ſeparation from all other 
nations, (whoſe language and min- 
totally unknown to him,) 
him more obedient to his 
oficers, ind more patient and hardy, 
than the ſoldier of any other ſervice. 
Courage is the general characteriſtic; 
it is, it we m 'y fo expreſs ourſelves 
the faith aud creed uf the Ruſlan 
ſoldier. Implicit obedience occalt- 
ons in him the ſame effects, that 
enthufſjalin does on other nations, 
ihe effect which ſervitude produ- 
ces, is, in this inſtance, the ſame with 
that ot the mott ardent patriotiſm; 
it 15 inore {ure and durable than that 
of enthuſiaſm; the artificial warmth 
of which cannot be long Kept up. 
1hus, what by philoſophers is Call. 
ed the laſt (tate of degradation, 
places man on the fame level with 
heroiſm. The Ruſhan ſoldiers do 
not Conceive it pollible to give up 
the conteit, ſo long as they have hte 
to continue it. The officers are in 
general very ignorant; tor this rea- 
ſon, ſtrangers are in high eſteem 
among them; they are brave in the 
ranks, but, like the ſoldiers, they are 
10 from the effect ot diſcipline, 
The ſame horror 1s conceived in the 
Ruſſian armies of cowardice, as is 
entertained in other countries again{t 
irreligion and villainy, Bravery is 
a duty from which nobody conſiders 
himſelf exempt. A Ruſſian camp 
relembles a hord of Tartars. In the 
ſame manner that a people, accuſ— 
tomed to obey the laws, mechanical— 
ly oblerve them; ſo do og Ruſſians 
conſtantly follow the rules of diſci— 
pline, without daring to depart trum 
them. 

Their method is to charge the 
enemy with the bayonet, at full 
{pecd, crying, Ori, Owri! no troops 


en 


ners are 
nike 


. uſetul in action: 


in the world can ſtand this charge; 
the firing does not abate their impe- 
tuoſity; they attack a battery in 
front, if that be a readier way than 
to attack it in the flank, 

To withſtand this ſhuck, the enemy 
muſt not wit for it, but proceed to 
meet it with the ſame reſolution. 
The French are more remarkable for 
boldneſs and rathnels, than for intre— 
pidity; the approach of the long 
and broad Ruflian bayonets always 
alarmed them ; their grenadiers could 
never {ſtand their impreſſion. The 
courage of the Ruſſians is proof 
againſt every thing; they know how 
to die to enſure victory, and to die 
rather than be beaten. They will 
beat all other troops, if they can but 
bring them to action: they are move— 
ing machines go fire, th; at conſume all 
in their w ay. No troops in the world 

lo r oi being attacked in 
flank, or turned; they think let the 
enemy be where he will, if they can 
but face about to meet him, that he 
is in front and regular array before 
them. 

TheRutſhan Giſcipline 1s extremely 
rigorous, and has all the ingredients 
ot an autocratical government. The 
ſubordination amongſt the officers of 
different ranks is almoſt as great as 
that of pi.,vate ſoldiers to their 
officers in other ſervices; they are 
ſometimes treated in the fame man- 
ner as the priv. ates. Their bravery 
is the effect of diſcipline, more than 
ot elevated ſentiments. 


Kach company has its hero; it is 


a diſtinction which he obtains from 
the ſufirages of his comrades; he has 
no pre-eminence determined by order, 
though he has in effect a very great 
one; he is the example, the model, 
and the chief of the meſs; he ei njoys 
great conſideration among his com— 
rades, and never fails to vive them 
an example of bravery, firumns , and 
good couduct. When men are ac- 
cuſtomed to any thing, it is ſufficient 
for one to give anexample, to induce 
the others to follow it; this it is, 
that renders the hero in queſtion ſo 
Few perſons are 
c:'pable of ſetting an example, 
though almoſt all of following it, 
ESSAY 
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[By Dr. Gorps uin, 


HERE are few ſubjects which 
have been more written upon, 
and leſs underſtood, than that of 
friendſhip; to fullow the dictates 
of ſome, this virtue, inſtead of being 
the aſſuager of pain, becomes the 
ſource of every inconvenience, Such 
ſpeculatiſts, by expecting too much 
from friendſhip, diſſolve the con. 
nection, and, by drawing the bands 
too cloſely, at length break them, 
Almoſt all our romance and novel 
writers are of this kind; they per- 
fuade us to friendſhip, which we 
find impoſſible to ſuſtain to the laſt ; 
ſo that this ſweetner of life under 
proper regulations, is by their means 
rendered inacceſſible or uneaſy. It 
is certain, the beſt method to culti- 
vate this virtue is by letting it, in 
ſome meaſure, make itſelf; a ſimili— 
tude of minds, or ſtudies, and even 
ſometimes a diverſity of purſuits, 
will produce all the pleaſures that 
ariſe from it. The current of tender. 
neſs widens as 1t proceeds; and two 
men imperceptibly find their hearts 
warm with good nature for each 
other, when they were at firſt only 
in purſuit of mirth or relaxation, 
Friendſhip 1s like a debt of honour; 
the moment it is talked of, it loſes 
its real name, and aſſumes the more 
ungrateful form of obligation, From 
hence we find, that thoſe who regu. 
larly undertake to cultivate friend- 
ſhip find ingratitude generally repays 
their endeavours. That circle of 
beings which dependance gathers 
round us is almoſt ever unfriendly ; 
they ſecretly wiſh the term of their 
connections more nearly equal; and, 
where they even have the moſt 
virtue, are prepared to reſerve all 
their affections for their patron, only 
in the hour of his decline. Increaſing 
the obligations which are laid upon 
ſuch minds only increaſes their bur. 
then; they feel themſelves unable to 
pay the immenſity of their debt, and 
their bankrupt hearts are taught a 
latent reſentment at the hand that 1s 
ſtretched out with offers of ſervice 
and relief. 
Plautinus was a man who thought 
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that every good was to be bought 
from riches; and as he was polſefled 
of great wealth, and had a mind na- 
turally formed for virtue, he reſol- 
ved to gather a circle of the beſt 
men round him. Among the num- 
ber of his dependants was Muſido— 
rus, with a mind juſt as fond of vir. 
tue, yet not leſs proud than his pa- 
tron, His circumſtances, however, 
were ſuch as forced him to ſtoop to 
the good offices of his ſuperior, and 
he ſaw himſelf daily among a num- 
ber of others loaded with benefits 
and proteſtationsof friendſhip. Thele, 
in the uſual courſe of the world, he 
thought it prudent to accept; but, 
while he gave his efteem, he could 
not give his heart. A want of affection 
breaks out in the moſt» trifling in- 
ſtances; and Plautinus had ſkill 
enough to obſerve the minuteft 
actions of the man he wiſhed to make 
his friend. In theſe he ever found 
his aim diſappointed; for Mu. 
ſidorus clamed an exchange of 
hearts, which Plautinns, ſolicited by 
a variety of other claims, could 
never think of beſtowing. 

It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that 
the reſerve of our poor proud man 
wer ſoon conſtrued into ingrati- 
tude; and ſuch indeed in the com- 
mon acceptation of the world it was. 
Wherever Muſidorus appeared, he 
was remarked as the ungrateful man; 
he had accepted favours, it was 
ſaid and fiill had the inſolence to 
pretend to independence. The event, 
however, juſtified his conduct. Plau- 
tinus, by miſplaced liberality, at 
length became poor, and it was then 
that Muſidorus firſt thought of ma- 
king a friend of him. He flew to 
the man of fallen fortune, with an 
offer of all he had; wrought under 
his direction with aſſiduity; and, by 
uniting their talents, both were at 
length placed in that ſtate of life 
from which one of them had former. 
ly fallen. 

To this ſtory, taken from modern 
life, I ſhall add one more, taken 
from a Greek writer of antiquity : — 
„Two Jewilh ſoldiers, in the time of 

Veſpaſian, 


7 
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Veſpaſian, had made many campaigns 
together, and participation of danger 
at length bred an union of hearts. 
They were remarked throughout the 
whole army, as the two friendly 
brothers: they felt and fought tor 
each other. Their friendthip might 
have continued without interruption 
till death, had not the good fortune of 
the one alarmed the pride of the 
other, which wasin his promotion to 
be a centurion under the famous 
John, who headed a particular party 
of the Jewiſh malcontents. From 
this moment their former love was 
converted into the moſt inveterate 
enmify. They attached themſelves 
to oppoſite factions, and fought each 
other's lives in the conflict of adverſe 
party. In this manner they continued 
for more than two years, vowing 
mutual revenge, and animated with 
an unconquerable {pirit of averſion, 
At length, however, that party of 
the Jews, to which the mean ſoldier 
belonged, joined with the Romans; it 
became victorivus, and drove John, 
with all his adherents, into the 


Temple. Hiſtory has given us more 
than one picture of the dreadful con- 
flagrationof that ſuperb edifice. The 
Roman ſoldiers were gathered round 
it; the whole temple was in flames, 
and thouſands were ſeen amidſt them, 
within its ſacred circuit, It was in 
this ſituation of things that the now 
ſucceſsful ſoldier ſaw his former 
triend, upon the battlements of the 
higheſt tower, looking round with 
horror, and juſt ready to be con- 
ſumed with flames. All his former 
tenderneſs now returned; he ſaw the 
man of his boſom jult going to pe- 
riſh; and unable to withſtend the 
impulle, he ran, ſpreading his arms, 
and crying out to his friend, to leap 
down from the top, and find ſafety 
with him. The centurion (from 
above) heard and obeyed, and, caſt. 
ing himſelt from the top of the tower 
into his fellow-ſoldier's arms, both 
fell a ſacrifice on the {pot ; one being 
cruſhed to death by the weight of 
his companion, and the. other daſhed 
to pieces by the greatneſs of his 
fall.” 


ON EMIGRATION To AMERICA. 


* R. Parkinſon's late “ Tour in 
America,” contains in it ſome 
harth expreltions, and falſe conclu- 
ſions drawn from the premiſes he has 
laid down. It is the produce of a 
mind attached to local habits, and 
diſcontented with every thing which 
does not correipond with a particu- 
Jar mode ot lite and of farming, 
The work ſcemsintended to prove, 
that nature has been extremely un— 
kind to the United States; that the 
ungratetul foil will never reward the 
toil of the labourer, and that Ame— 
rica ſeems deſigned only tor convicts, 
This is his expreſlion, page 489, 
which perhaps does not merit to be 
here repeated; but that America 
holds out a more cheeriug proſpect, 
is fully proved by the following facts. 
The United States double their po- 
pulationin twenty-hve years; and no 
other nation, not even the Iſraelites, 
ever doubled their numbers in ſo 
ſhort a period; conſequently, as men 
multiply in proportion to the facility 
of living, the lands muſt return abun- 


* 


dance in proportion to the labour be- 
ſtowed upon them; otherwiſe there 
could not be that facility of living. 
Another proof is, that the (ix mil. 
lions of people who inhabit the 


United States of America, import on 


an average from five to ſix millions 
ſterling per annum of Britiſh mer. 
chandize, for which they pay, other. 


wiſe they would not be truſted; and 


they export to the amount of about 
thirteen millions ſterling a-year : no 
other country of the ſame age ever 
had ſo great acommerce; nor 1s there 
any country at this time, except 
England, which, in proportion to her 
population, has ſo great and produc. 
tive an induſtry. W hence then ariſes 
the wealth which nouriſhes ſuch a 
commerce, if not from the lands ?— 
tor America cannot be called a ma- 
nufacturing country. 

From the year 1784 to 1799, 2 
term of fifteen years, the Americans 
improved fifteen millions of acres of 
land. The waſte-lands incloſed in 
England during the laſt fifty years 

amounts 


T 


238 
amounts only to 2,800,000 acres, — 
This ſhews that America is in a rapid 
ſtate of improvement, and even more 
ſo than England. 

But if new farms recently cleared 
of their timber do not produce all 
which we find on the old and long- 
cultivated eſtates of England, it is 
no proof that the country 1s bad or 
the people miſerable. The Ameri. 
can firmer has abundance to cat, to 
drink, to warm, and clothe him; he 
is o ner of the {oil on which he lives; 
no rent to be raiſed at the expiration 
of his leaſe; no landlord to influence 
Him at an election; no tax-gatherer 
at his door; he is conhdent ot ſecu— 
rity in equal laws, and has « high 
ſenſe of that noble independence 
whichacknowledges no ſuperiors but 
genius and merit; and thoſe are real 
comforts to a man of feeling, It 
good turnpike-roads, and a particu- 
lar fine breed of cattle or ſheep, are 
rarely to be found in America, it 
ariſes from the population being 
ſpread over a great extent of coun— 
try, and that want of diviſion of la— 
bour which enables one man toapply 
to one thing, and thereby render it as 
perfect as poſſible. But the fault is 
not in the land or climate; and ſuch 
improvements will be made when 
the country ſhall be more filled with 
people. 

Let us look back on England two 
hundred years: Not a hedge, not a 
turnpike-road ; nowaggonorcarriage 
to travel in; none of the fine breed 
of ſheep and cattle now ſo much and 
juſtly admired; nor irrigation, nor 
the productive ſy ſtem of ſucceſſion 
of crops; at that time turnips, Cab. 
bages, and carrots, were great articles 
of commerce from Brabant to Lon- 
don. In 1697 the whole exports from 
England were only three miilions and 
a half a-year; the imports near the 
ſame ſum. But time, with induſtry, 
has made England what the 1s, to the 
great honour of the inhabitants; and 
time, with induſtry, will give to the 
United States of America all that is 
refined in ſcience and gratifying tv 
rational man. 

But one great object of Mr. Par- 
Kinſon's book is, to prevent Englith 
farmers rendering themiclves and ta. 
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milies unhappy by going to America. 
With him am clearly of opinion 
that they ſhould not go till they have 
well weighed every circumſtance, 
and conſulted the feelings of thoſe 
they propoſe to carry with them; for 
althon; rh I know that abun * ance 
reigns in America, yet perſons al. 
w ays riſk their hap pineſs by remov- 
ing from their native place, and into 
a conntry where the manners and cul. 
toms are ſuch as they have not been 
uſed to, Every purſuit 1s a kind of 
trade, which if we cannot follow it in 
the way to wi ich we have been ac— 
cutomed, feels rkfome, 1 doubt 

whether in EX pert need Devonthire 
e would tor ſonſe Years feel 
happy in Northumberland; nor would 
the Northumberland man feel com- 
fortable ona farm in Devonſhire. A 
French man, accuſtomed to the cul— 
ture oi the vine, would make a bad 
firmer in England; and the Englith 
farmer would become a bankrupt 
among the vines of France. Local * 
habits, which ina great meaſure con- 
ſtitute our happiacts, and which 
makes a Country appear pleaſarit or 
difagreeable, extend to the ſmalleſt 
minutiz, tooureating, drinking, tra. 
velling, company, &c. &c. 

Duting the laſt pezce, the Abbé 
Gregoire Came over from France to 
England, where he made a tour 
throughout the country, and, from 
his amiable character and excellent 
qualities, was received in the bett ſo. 
cieties in a very hoſpuable manner. 
On his return to Paris he was aſked 
how he liked England? Ke replied, 


„The Engliſh are a generous, hof.- 


pitable, good people; and the coun. 


try wonld be charming had :t pleaſed 
God to give thei ſome {unthine, and 
French cooks. I hecountry che faid) 
Was aulWayseanveloyed ine londs; and 
he was almoti ſtarved on abominable 
legs of mutton, roati-beef, beef- 
ſteuks, cabbage, and potatoes, none 
Of vw hich were halt cooked, and with 
ſuuce ſeldom eatable; the porter was 
bitter, and the port wine fo {trong 
{hit he could not drink it, and as to 
water, he did not like that beve. 
rage,” In tact, the good abbòé pre- 
ferred France; and being of a ho— 
manedipolit ion, {ecined to gel forry 

tor 
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for the many inconveniences under 
which, as he ſuppoſed, the people of 
England laboured. 

Hence, if we look into ourſelves, 
and examine the habits we have ac— 


quired, we ſhall find that, by going 
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ODE for the KING's BIRTH-DAY. 


By II. J. Pye, Esq. Poet Laureat. 
ONG did chill Winter's dreary reign 
Usurp the promis'd hours of Spring; 
Jong Eurus o'er the russet plain 
Malignant wav'd his noisome wing 
O'er April's variegated day 
The frolic zephyrs fear'd to play ; 
Th alternate change of suns and showers 
Call'd not to life her silken flowers; 
But arm 4 with whirlwind, frost, and hail, 
Winter's ungenial blasts prevail, 
And check her vernal powers. 
Nut o'er the renovated plain 
N Maia lead her smiling train 
Of halcyon hours along; 
While burst trom every echoing grove 
Load strains of harmony and love, 
Preluding to the choral song 
Which opening, June shall votive pour 
To hail with proud acclann our monarch's 
natal hour. 


Still must that day, to Britain dear, 
To Britons joy impart ; 
Clondy or bright, that day shall wear 
The sunshine of the heart. 
And as before the fervid ray 
That genial glows in summer skies, 
Each cloud that veil'd the beam of day 
Far from the azure welkin flies: 
$0 may each cheerless mist that scerus 
Awhile to cloud our pro-p-cts farr, 
Dispell'd by hope's enliveuing beams, 
Our brightening ether fly, aud melt away 
in air. 
Awhile though Fortune adverse frown— 
By timid friends their cause betray'd, 
With bosom firm and undismay'd, 
On force depending all their own, 
A living rampire round their parent lord, 
The British warriors grasp the avenging 
sword; 
hile youths of royal hope demand thetight, 
To assert a monarch and a father's right, 
United in one patriot band, 
From Albion's, Erin's, Caledonia's, land, 
Elate in arms indignant shine 
The kindred heroes of the Briton line, 
To whelminvasion neath our circling flood, 
Or stain our verdant fields with Gallia's hos- 
tile blood. 


The Happy Marriage, as an Epitaph, 
HER lies a constant pair below, 
Who knew not matrimonial woe, 
And nc'er express'd a wish to part ; 
Love the sole regent of each heart, 
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to reſide in a foreign country, the cir. 
cumſtances change, and the unhap- 
pineſs or ill-ſucceſs which we expe- 
rience ariſes more from ourſelves 
than the detects of the country which 
we adopt. 


NE . 


Without a cloud their minutes roll'd, 

And life's last sands were sands of gold. 

What precious grains! what charming 
weather! 

You ask bow long they liv'd together? 

From goud authority I speak, 

They he'd tugether—one whole week! 


EPIGRAM. 


HE heart you gave me t'other day, 
I've neither lent nor chang'd away; 
But now, tis so well misd with mine, 
] really know not which is thine, 


LONDON GAZETTES. 
HE Gazette of June 3, contains 
notification, that the blockade 
of the Trave is ordered to be difcon- 
tinued. This was a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the orders previouſly iſſued 
tor ſecuring the uninterrupted navi— 
gation of the Baltic. The ſame Ga- 
zette contains ſome admirable in- 
ſtances of the activity and gallantry 
of Britiſh feamen, Lord Cochrane's 
attack upon a French frigate of ſu- 
perior force, protected by batteries, 
though not crowned with final ſuc- 
cels, reflects the higheſt honour upon 
this enterpriſing commander and his 
brave crew. 

Letter from Piettro Marincouich:, Com- 
mander of the Envy Privateer, to Wait- 
lam Marſden, E/q. dated Gabraltar, 
April 12, 1806, 

Sin, I beg leave to inform you, 
that being on a cruiſe off Cape de 
Gatt, on the 11th of February laſt, 
I tell in with and captured his Ca— 
tholic majeſty's gun-boat, No, 4, cal. 
led the Peculo, commanded by Don 
Antonio Garcea Novarro, mounting 
one 18-pounder and four braſs 4 
pounders; the commander and maſ- 
ter, with three ſeamen, were killed 
during the action, 

[ The Gazette of June 17, contains 
a letter from Captain Digby, of the 
Veltal, giving an account of the cap- 
ture of Le Proſpero, French lugger 
privateer, of fourteen guns and forty- 

Uu ſix 
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ſix men, commanded by jean Gabriel 

Huret, quite new, on her firſt cruiſe. 

The captiin of the Proſpero, and 

another man, were wountied, 

Letter from Captain C B. H Rofs, of his 
Majrfty's hib Pique, to Vice-admiral 
Dacres, Commander in Chief at Jamaica, 
dated off St. Catherine's, March 27. 
Stk, 1 have the honour to 1ntorm 

you, that yeſterday, croſſing over 

from Santo Domingo to Curagoa, I 

fell in with two men of war brigs, 

ſtanding in far the land; at one PM. 
being within long range, I com- 
menced firing to prevent their get- 
ting in with the ſhore, and from ſu— 
perior ſailing cloſed with them at 
two, when a moſt deſtructive fire 
continued for about twenty minutes, 
bnt a flaw of wind favouring us, the 
helm was put down, which placed 
us immediately acroſs the hiwſe of 
the commodore; ſhe was directly 
boarded by Lieutenants Ward and 

Baker, and Mr. 'I hompſon, and 

every inch of her decks moſt obſti— 

nately detended; the ſlaughter on 
both ſides was dreadful, and it is 
with real concern I ſtate the loſs of 

Mr. John Thompfon, the maſter, 

who was killed with eight ſeamen, 

and Lieutenants Ward and Baker, 
with twelve ſeamen and marines 
wounded, the conteſt was very 
ſevere, but in about five minutes the 
colours were hauled down; the other 
ſtruck after a few broadſides more, 
and we took poſſeſſion of the Phaeton 
and Voltigeur, of ſixteen guns, and 

120 men each, French brigs of war, 

beautiful veſſels, and only nine 

months old, It was impoſhble, for 
two veſſels to be more obſtinately 

defended, every thing being cut 10 

pieces, and nearly one half of their 

crews killed or wounded. The com- 
modore loſt his right arm. | 

C- BH. Nass. 

The Gazette alſo contains the 

following other captures: Another 

letter from Captain Roſs to Admiral 

Dacres, ſtating the capture of the 

Spaniſh armed ſchooner Santa Clara, 

of one nine-pounder, and 28 men, 

completely equipped. — A letter 
from Captain Hillyar, of the Niger, 
to Lord Collingwood, ſtating his 
capture of the Spaniſh 'government 
ſchooner El Virgin del Carmen, 
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pierced for twelve guns, having on- 
boar only four ſwivels, and 21 men 
A letter from Captain Fyffe, of the 
Rein Deer, to Vice.-admiral Dacres, 
acquainting him of the capture of 
the French privateer ſchooner La 
Creole, a veſſel which had been a 
great annoyance.—A liſt of eleven 
velſels taken, retaken, and deſtroyed 
by the ſquadron under Sir H. Pop. 
han, between the 4th of October 
1805. and 20th of March 13806, tranl- 
mitted in his letter to Mr, Marſden, 
dated Table Bay, March 24, 1806. 
The Gazette of the ziſt of June 
contains an Order in Council, that all 
veſſels under the Papenburgh flag 
which had arrived in any port of the 
United Kingdom previous to the 
14th May laſt, not trading between 
port and port in hoſtility with his 
majeſty, with their companies and 
cargoes, be reſtored, and permitted 
to proceed to any port not blockaded. 
It is now a fortnight ſince the 
funds firſt begun to manifeſt a dil- 
poſition to riſe; during which time 
they have gradually adyanced with. 
out any ſymptoms of a contrary 
tendency; ſo that Confols, which 
were under 60, have been tranſacted 
at 64; and Omnium, which was 
leſs than 3, has riſen to 63. It is 
ſeldom, indeed, that the tunds, the 
moſt fluctuating of all imaginable 
concerns, have ever exhibited ſo 
ſteady a progreſſion, and for ſo long 
a period of time; and notwithſtand- 
ing the ſecrecy which is preſerved 
on the occaſion, there can be little 
doubt that ſome ſolid foundation, 
ſome favourable proſpect of the 
baſis of a negotiation for peace, has 
given birth to ſo extraordinary an 
elevation. It was confidently re. 
ported that Lord Yarmouth, who 
arrived from France by permiſſion of 
the French government, afterhaving 
been unjuſtly confined there among 
the reſt of the detained Engliſh, had 
been officially charged with new 
overtures from Bonaparte to the 


Britiſh cabinet, and overtures of a 
complexion ſo much more liberal 
than any ihing which has been 
hitherto propoſed, that he was im— 
mediately made choice of by the 
miniſter for foreign affairs, to re. 

turn 
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turn poſt to Paris with a general 
aſſent to the proffered baſis. This, 
however, was the next day as con— 
fidently denied as it was aſſerted on 
the day before; and perhaps in the 
eagerneſs of our good wiſhes and 
expectations, we had outitripped 
the rapidity of the diſpatches them- 
felves, admitting that diſpatches of 
ſome ſort had been expedited, It 
is moſt probable that the fact is not 
true to the extent ſtated by rhe firſt 
report; yet it is a fact conceded and 
unqueſtionable, that Lord Yarmouth 
has returned to France, and that he 
was ſpecially accommedated on his 
return by one of the lighter veſſels 
uader the command of Lord Keith; 
and let thoſe who deny that he has 
thus returned for any other purpoſe 
than his own private affairs, puzzle 
themſelves by conjecturing what 
affairs of a private nature could in— 
duce this moſt extraordinary com— 
placency on the part N eraments 
or, in truth, induce his lordſhip, by 
any means, to back his ſteps to a 
country in which he has been 
already detained long enough to 
have ſettled all the private affairs 
of all his fellow, ſufferers. 

Lord Yarmouth arrived at Paris 
on the night of Tueſday the 17th of 
June. Mr. Wilbraham left that 
place on the Thurſday night follow. 
ing, reached London on Saturday, 
and on Monday, ſet off from town, 
on his return to Paris. 

Whether, under all the circum. 
ftances of the caſe in which this coun- 
try, and indeed Europe at large, is 
involved, peace with France, ſub- 
zected as it is at this moment to a 
ruler of ſuch immeaturable ambition 
as Bonaparte, would, upon any terms, 
be deſirable, is a queſtion into which 
our limits will not allow us to enter, 

There is little doubt but that Cat. 
taro has been given up to the French 
by the Auſtrians, ſo that there is no 
probability of a new quarrel between 
theſe powers, 

But it by no means appears Cer. 
tain, that the ſurrender of the 
Mouths of the Cattaro to the French 
will be followed by the delivery of 
Brannau to Auſtria, She 1s now 
required to compenſate Bavaria ior 
the expenſe occaſioned by the con- 


33k 
tinuance of the French troops in 
that country, whole ſtay, it is aſſert. 


ed, has been prolonged by the 
Ruſſian occupation of Cattaro. 


The court of Vienna is allowed the 
option of making this comy enſatiun 
either in territory or in money: if 
by the latter means, twenty millions 
of francs is the ſum fixed. 

The moſt extraordinary report of 
the preſent month 1s, that Pruſſia has 
given up Hanover to the French. 
Should this be true, it will be pro— 
bably offered to England as the baſis 
of peace, but not without demanding 
ſacrifices from us of much greater 
importance, 

On the other hand, Bonaparte pro- 
ceeds in his career of Kking- making. 
His brother Louis Bonaparte was re- 
cognized King of Holland on the zth 
of June. The treaty by which his 
acceſſion to the throne of that coun. 
try is defined and qualified, bears 
date on the 24th oft April.—The 
principle of federation pervades this 
laſt regal conſtitution, as it does, in 
a greater or leſs degree, all of thoſe 
created by Bonaparte, ſince he took 
it into his head to turn king- maker. 
The King of Holland 1s to continue 
Conſtable of France, and in the lec- 
ture read to him on occaſion of his 
new dignity, the emperor paternally 
adviſes him “ never to ceaſe to be 
a Frenchman.” King Louis arrived 
at the Hague on the night of the 17th 
of June. 

Talleyrand and Bernadotte have 
been nominated to Italian principa— 
lities. The former is to be hence. 


forth known as Prince and Duke of 


Beneyento, the latter, as Prince and 
Duke of Ponte Corvo, 

The Moniteur of the 19th ſays, 
that General Lauriſton, with 6,009 
men, has taken poſſe ſſion of Raguſa, 
on pretence of protecting it againſt 
the Montenegrins. This little town, 
a tolerable ſea-port, with ſome trade 
to the Levant, will, doubtleſs, be 
united to the French dominions in 
its neighbourhood, 

We are given to underſtand, that 
the independence of Frankfort will 
be of very ſhort continuance. Car- 
dinal Fech will ſhortly fix his reſi- 
dence in that city. 

It is with regret that we ſee Swit. 

Uu?z zerland 
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zerland a prey to factions and divi- 
Gons The cantons no longer pre- 
ſerve that principle of union among 
th-mſelves to which they owed their 
political being and greatneſs, and 
which afforded the only hope for the 
recovery of their former indepen- 
dence. The opulent cantons, thoſe 
in which preference is given to com- 
merce and precarious ſecurity, pray 
to be united to France; while their 
poorer neighbours cleave to their an- 
Cient poverty and liberty. A new 
landamman is to be appointed, pro- 
bably for the purpoſe of making a 
formal transfer of that country to 
France. 

The Prince of Heſſe Philipſtahl 
continues to make a very ſtout reſiſt. 
ance at Gaeta to the armies of the. 
diſant King of Naples, who will, very 
probably, ſpeedily declare his high. 
neſs a rebel. But the prince ſeems 
reſolved to convince King Joſeph, 
that he was in good earneſt when he 
informed him that Gaeta was not 
Ulm, and that the Prince of Heſſe 
was not a Mack! 

Couriers continue to pals and re. 


paſs between their Swedith and Pruſ- 


ſian majeſties, It is now ſaid, that 
the latter is willing to evacuate the 
duchy of Lauenburgh, and to place 
matters there in ata quo ante, pro- 
vided Sweden will diſcontinue the 
blockade of the Pruſſian ports in the 
Baltic. 

On the 25th of June, an overland 
diſpatch was received at the India— 
houſe, bringing accounts from Bom. 
bay down to the 8th of March. The 
treaty with Holkar reſtores him to 
the poſſeſſion of the greater part of 
his 13 He will be nearly in 
the ſame ſituation as before the war. 
Sir George Barlow had returned to 
Calcutta from the upper provinces, 
after concluding a peace on a ſolid 
baſis, and which will in all probabi— 
lity enſure the tranquillity of India 
for a conſiderable time. A material 
diminution of the annual expendi— 
ture has taken place. Sir George is 
confidered as having acted with great 
ability, and is much liked in India, 

The tax upon private brewing, 
which laſt month it was propoſed to 


ſubſtitute for that upon pig-iron, is 
now to he laid aſide, and an additional 
10 per cent. is to be laid on the aſ- 
ſeſſed taxes. Lord Henry Petty at 
the ſame time propoled an abatement 
from the aſſeſſed taxes tor the relief 
of perſons with large families and 
ſmall fortunes paying the property 
tax. A deduction is to be made from 
the amount of the aſſeſſed taxes at 
the rate of four per cent. for every 
child above two years old, to perſons 
poſſeſſing incomes from 40l. to 20001, 
a-year, 

[t is with real pleaſure we behold 
the important queſtion of the flave— 
trade once more introduced, and in 
a manner that pledges both the par. 
liament and the miniſtry to a ſpeedy 
abolitionot this moſtfoul, diſgracetul, 
deteſtable, traffic. Upon the motion 
of Mr. Fox, whoſe conſiſtency upon 
this ſubject ought to be the theme of 
univerſal admiration, the parliament 
has entered into a folemn reſolution 
of renewing the queſtion as early as 
poſlible in the next ſeſſion, with a 
view of following it up, and perſe- 
vering in it, till the object, ſo much 
to be deſired, is finally and fully ac. 
compliſhed, 

Lord Melville's trial, which began 
on the 29th of April, cloſed on the 
17th of May; and, after more than 
three weeks ſublequent deliberation 
by their lordſhips in the Houſe of 
Lords, they met an Thurſday June 
12, in Weſtminſter-hall, to deliver 
their judgment. 

After the uſual proclamation for 
ſilence, the lord chancellor roſe from 
the woolſack, and ſaid—** Yourlord- 
ſhips have fully heard and conſidered 
the whole of the evidence. There 
are ſeveral queſtions to be put to your 
lordſhips; and the firſt queſtion is, — 
Is Henry, Lord Viſcount Melville 
guilty of the high crimes and miſde— 
meanors charged againſt him in the 
firſt article of the impeachment, or 
not guilty?” The ſame queſtion 
was put ſeparately upon each charge. 

Their lordſhips, beginning with 
the junior baron, and ending with his 
Royal Highneſs of York (the Prince 
of Wales not being preſent), ſeve- 
rally gave their verdicts upon their 
honour, Each peer laid his hand 

upon 
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upon his breaſt, and ſaid, “ Guilty, 
or Not Guilty, upon my honour,” 
There were 135 peers preſent ; and 
the following is a correct copy from 
the journals, of the verdict of the 
peers on each article: — 
Guilty, Not Guilty, 


FINTRAC , % .. 
Second charge 4 3 
Tien „ $3 
Fourth charge 0 1335 
ie,, 3-131 
uh ehe . 
Seventh charge 59 ..-. 85 
Eighth charge 14121 
Ninth Charge oc. 44 21 
Tem ene 1114 


* Lord Suffolk went away. 

The lord chancellor thencame for. 
ward, and ſpoke in theſe terms 
«The majority of the houſe of lords 
have acquitted Henry, Lord Viſcount 
Melville, of the hich crimes and mil. 
demeanors charged againſt him by 
the impeachment of the commons, 
and of all the matters and things con- 
tained therein. Henry, Lord Viſcount 
Melville, (the defendant roſe,) lam 
to acquaint your lordſhip that you 
are acquitted of the articles of im- 
peachment exhibited againſt you by 
the commons for high crimes and 
miſdemeanors, and of all things con— 
tained therein. The lord chancel. 
lor then addreſling himſelf to the 
court, ſaid, “ Is it your lordſhips 
pleaſure to adjourn to your chamber 
of parliament ??** Their lordſhips in- 
ſtantly adjourned, and the court of 
courſe broke up. 

Mr. Paul, notwithſtanding the 
many obſtacles thrown in his way, 
and the little ſupport he has expe- 
rienced, proceeds undauntedly inthe 
inveſtigation of his charges againſt 
Marquis Welleſley. Several wit- 
neſſes have been examined betore the 
houſe of commons ; but very mate. 
rial queſtions are objected to and 
over-ruled. 

The caſe of Judge Fox, after all 
the ſtir made about it, and being al- 
ready partly inveſtigated, and evi- 
dence taken, before the houſe of 
lords, is put off for the ſeſſion, and 
probably for ever. 

The conduct of miniſters in the 


| gc of Judge Johnſtone has ſubjected 
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them to ſevere reprehenſion. It ap- 
pears highly indecorous that a perſon 
found guilty of a libel on govern- 
ment, and that crime aggravated by 
the delinquent holding the office of 
one of the judges of the land, ſhould 
not only be kept back from puniſh- 
ment, but receive a large penſion. 
In this proceeding, the preſent ad- 
miniſtration have betrayed a party 
bias altogether unworthy of their 
general conduct and character, 

It has been reported for ſome days, 
and the report ſeems to gain ground, 
that parliament will be diſſolved at 
the cloſe of the preſent ſeſſion. 

So ſerious a miſunderſtanding has 
ariſen between Admirals Sir Edward 
Pellew and Trowbridge, on the ſubs 
ject of their reſpective ſtations on the 
coaſt of India, that the latter has 
been recalled, and ſince been ap- 
pointed to ſucceed Commodore Sir 
tiome Pophamin the naval command 
at the Cape, 

The intelligence from North 
America is of a very unpleaſant na- 
ture. An American ſeaman was Kkil- 
led, on the 25th of April, by achance 
ſhor fired at a coaſting vellei, cloſe 
in with Sandy Hook, by the Lean. 
der man of war. The faction which, 
during ſome months, has been cla— 
mouring for war againſt England, 
eagerly caugh. at this untortunate 
occurrence to excite all the bad and 
vehement paſlions of the people. 
The body was brought on ſhore, 
publicly exhibited, and honoured 
with a public funeral, in which the 
corporation of New York, and all the 
democrat.c {ucieties which inteft 
that city, followed in proceſſion. A 
quantity of freſh proviſions, pur- 
chaſed in the market for the ule of 
the Britiſh ſquadron, was ſtopped 
by an outrageous mob, and carried 
in triumph to the receptacle of all 
the beggary of the town; the public 
prints were put into mourning, aud 
to complete this climax of tolly and 
extravagance, a bill of indictment 
for murder, was actually preferred 
and found by the Grand Jury of 
New. York, againſt Capt, Whitby 
the commander of the Leander ; and 
a proclamation was iflued, com- 
manding „ the arreſt of Captain 
| Whitby, 
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Whitby, if he ſhall be found in the 
juriſdiction of the United States; 
the departure of the Leander, Cam- 
brian, and Driver, from the harbours 
and waters thereof, and interdicting 
for wer, the entrance of ſuch har. 
bours and waters to the ſaid armed 
veſſels, or to any veſſels which ſhall 
be commanded by the captains (re- 
peating their names,) ot“ the 
Britiſh ſhips of war mentioned.” 
Should they refuſe to depart, or re- 
turn at any time, all intercourſe 
with them is prohibited; pilots are 
forbid to afliit in navigating them; 
and no ſupplies of any kind are to 
be furniſhed to them. The death 
of Pierce, the American ſeamen, is 
not the only grievance of which the 
Preſident in his Proclamation, com- 
plains. The violation of the juriſdic— 
tion, and *theunlawtulinterruptions 
and vexations” committed on the 
Trade of the United States, are alfo 
mentioned with much acrimony. 

The Leander and the Cambrian 
retired from before that roadſtead, 
or, as it is expreſſed in the New York 
papers, „ raiſcd the blockade of 
that port,” and returned to Halifax 
on the 2d of May. But we are ſorry 
to learn, that Capt. Whitby ſailed 
from Halifax on the 21ſt, to refume 
his ſtution off New York. His pre. 
ſence, however innocent or juſtifia— 
ble his conduct might have been, 
can only, in the preſent temper of 
the Americans, tend to irritate the 
public mind, Should he renew 
„the interruptions and vexations, '? 
or, in other words, the practice of 
viſit and ſearch, which the Procla. 
mation complains of; and it is to 
be preſumed, that he hus returned 
to Sandy Book with no other in- 
tention ; it will render an immediate 
accommodation a matter ot infinite 
difficulty. 

Mr. Pinckney, who, we believe, 
is one of the perſons appointed to 
enter upon the dilcuſlion of ditfer— 
ences exiſting between this country 


and the United States, is arrived in 


London. A few conterences with 
our government will, we truſt, bring 
the points in diſpute, and particu. 
larly that moſt important one, the 
right of viſit and ſearch, to a com— 
plete and firm deciſion. 


The progreſs of Miranda remains 
uncertain, the accounts, which ſtate 
his landing on the Spaniſh Main 
being by no means to be depended 
on. The expedition with ſo ſmall 
a force againſt ſuch an immenſe 
country, defended by ſuch a popu- 
lation, appears indeed Quixotic; 
but Miranda 1s not only a man of 
enterprize, but one who has a com- 
plete knowledge of the country 
againſt which he goes; he alſo may 
have refources of which we are ig. 
norant; and we may perhaps have 
to add his triumphs to the other 
wonders of this revolutionary era. 

The following horrid murder is 
ſtated in the New York Gazette of 
the 18th of April to have been per. 
petrated in America the beginning 
of that month :—A man who lived 
near the Dry-lands having to pay the 
ſum of Sool. called on a neighbour 
who kept a public-houſe, and men. 
tioned the circumſtance, obſerving, 
that he had the whole amount at 
home, except 151. which he wiſhed 
to borrow, The landlord agreed fo 
lend it him, but faid that he could 
not give it till the next day, when 
he ſhould go out to collect ſome 
debts, when his neighbour might 
call and receive what he wanted, 
He came at the appointed time, and, 
having waited the whole evening, 
was prevailed on by the landlord's 
wite to retire to bed in ber houſe, 
ſhe promiſing to call him on the re. 
turn of her huſbind. He fell afleep, 
but was ſoon diſturbed by terrifying 
dreams; on which he awoke his 
bed-fellow, a pedlar, who had taken 
up his reſidence there for the night, 
and informed him of the circum- 
ſtance. The latter endeavoured tc 
pacity him; but he informed him 
that he had dreamed his houſe was 
on fire, and his wife and children 
inveloped int the flames. He there— 
fore determined on going home im— 
mediately; and the pedlar, feeling 
intereſted in the dream, agreed to 
accompany him, taking with him 
à pair of excellent piſtols, well load. 
ed. The night being dark, they 
were alarmed, on approaching the 
houſe, by a bright light in the lower 
apgrtment; and, on approaching the 
window, they beheld three men, 

with 
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with blackened faces, couMRting out 
money on the table, Each of the 
ſpectators then ſingled out his man, 
and ſhot two of the plunderers dead; 
the third was met at the door, but 
being overcome by a conſcious guilt, 
he made no reſiſtance, and was dil- 
patched. The agitated huſband then 
went into his bed-chamber, and 
found his wife and three young child- 
ren weltering in their blood, having 
apparently been murdered in their 
fleep. On waſhing the faces of the 
robbers, they proved to be near 
neighbours of the owner of the 
houle, and were intimately connec - 
red with his family, 


About three o' clock in the morn- 
ing of the 5th of June an alarming 
fire broke out at a hotel of a certain 
deſcription, called The Rey, in Chan- 
dos-ſtreet, Covent-garden. There 
were about twenty perſons in the 
houſe at the time the flames were 
diſcovered; and tortunately the whole 
eſcaped unhurt, except one gentle. 
man, who came in late, with a female 
companion, in a very intoxicated 
condition, It was in his room that 
the fire originated, and which is ſup. 
poſed to have been occaſioned by 
him. The parties had retired to 
reſt, when the appearance of fire 


awoke the lady, who inſtantly 
jumped out of bed. She tried to 
awaken the gentleman without 


ettect, and was at length obliged to 
leave him to his fate. When the 
quitted the room ſhe ſcreamed tor 
aſliſtance, and was ſoon joined by 
the domeſtics and temporary lodgers 
of the hotel, who ruthed to the door 
without having time to put on a 
iingle garment. The flames by 
this time were making rapid pro- 
greſs throughout the houſe, which 
in the courſe of one hour was en- 
tirely deſtroyed. The engines, how- 
ever, ſaved the houſes to the right 
and lett from being involved in this 
terrible conflagration. As ſoon as 
the ruins were in a ſtate to admit of 
the ſearch, workmen were employed 
to diſcover the remains of the un- 
fortunate gentleman who periſhed 
in the flames, Little more than his 
bones were found, ſo entirely was his 


body conſumed ; they were put into 
a common ſhell, and carried to Sr, 
Martin's workhouſe. The account 
given of the tranſ»ction before the 
coroner did not clear up the point of 
who the deceaſed was. It 1s per. 
haps intentionally concealed out of 
reſpect to his family. — Verdict of 
courſe, Accidental death, 

On Sunday night, June 3, there 
was a fire at the houſe of a baker, 
in William, ſtreet, near the Welt. 
minſter Infirmary. It conſumed the 
whole of that houſe, but by the 
exertions of the men from Mr. 
Elliot's brewery, and the regular 
hremen, its extenſion further was 
prevented. A boy named Ifaic 
Theis, üx years old, periſhed in the 
flames. | 

On Sunday afternoon, June 8, a 
deſperate affray took place between 
a number of Irith labourers and ſome 
American ſeamen (belonging to 
ſhips in the London ducks) in the 
Broadway adjoining the docks. The 
quarrel originated between an Ame. 
rican and an Iriſhman, reſpecting a 
woman of the town. A battle 
enſued, and the Iriſhman, having 
got the worſt of it, went away, 
and returned in the courſe of an 
hour, (about five o'clock,) with a 
ſtrong reinforcement of his country- 
men, armed with broom-ſticks, blud. 
geons, pokers, and various other ſorts 
of weapons, which they brandiſhed 
in the air, and, with violent impre— 
Cations, dared the Yankees, as they 
termed them, to the fight. The 
Americans, who were numerous, aſ— 
ſembled ina body for their own pro- 
tection, but did not attempt to com- 
mit or provoke any breach ot the 
peace. Their forbearance, however, 
only tended to render the Iriſhmen 
more furious, aud they ſhewed every 
diſpoſition to commence an immedi. 
ate attuck, Some of the Americans, 
induced by the threatening aſpect of 
affairs, procured from on-board a 
few weapons, but not ſufficient to 
arm the whole, This was taken by 
the ſons of St. Patrick for a challenge; 
and they inſtantly made a ferocious 
attack on the Americans, who de. 
fended themſelves ſtoutly, but were 
defcated in the end, with broken 

heads, 
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heads, legs, &c. after a moſt ſevere 
and bloody conteſt. Upwards of 
twenty Americans were wounded 
more or leſs; ſix of them danger- 
ouſly. A young man had his ſkull 
fractured, and lies without hopes of 
recovery at the White Hart, Nep- 
tune-ſtreet: one had both his legs 
broken, and was taken in a hopeleſs 
ſtate to the London Hoſpital : ano. 
ther unfortunate man had one leg 
broken, and is by no means free 
from danger; an American captain 
is, we underſtand, among thoſe moit 
hurt in the affray. 

This ſerious commotion excited 
a general alarm in the neighbour. 
hood, and notice of the proceedings 
were tranſmitted to the Police 
Offices in that diſtrict, when Sir. D. 
Williams, Mr. Davies, and other 
magiſtrates, together with a large 
polſe of conſtables and police oftcers, 
repaired to the ſpot, where the riot. 
ers where ſtill parading in great num- 
bers. About 40 of the molt active 
were apprehended, and lodged in the 
ſeveral watch-houſes in the vicinity 
of I ower-hill, Guards from the vo. 
lunteer corps in the diſtrict were 


placed over them all night. In the 


morning they were eſcorted to 
Lambert-ſtreet office, Goouman's. 
fields, where they underwent an 
examination. About 15 of the 
wounded Americans (all who are 
able) attended to give evidence 
againſt the Iriſhmen. They exhi- 
bited a deplorable ſight. On invel- 
tigation, it appeared that the Iriſh— 
men were the aggreſſors: 23, out of 
the 40 brought up for examination, 
were clearly indentified to have 
taken an active part in the aftray; 15 
of theſe were fally committed for 
trial, and eight, who had been leſs 
violent than the reſt, were ſent on 
board the tender. A woman who 
was identified among the crowd on 
the outſide of the office, as the per- 
ſon who gave to an Iriſhman, at the 
time of the conflict, a claſp knife for 
a weapon, was taken into cuſtody, 
examined, and fully committed, 

A letter from Methven, Perthſhire, 
dated the 9th June, ſays—* Veſter- 
day an aw ful phenomenon took place 
near Logicalmond Peat-moſs. The 
day was ſo ſqually, accompanied with 


rain and thunder, that ſixteen people 
were obliged to give over their work 
in the moſs; they carried away with 
them their ſpades, iron pails, &c.— 
thirteen were walking together, and 
three about ſix yards behind. A per- 
{ſon who was about forty yards ſtill 
farther behind, ſaw. the whole fix. 
teen ſtruck to the ground by a flal(h 
of lightning; one of whom, the laſt 
of the three, John Sidie, was killed 
on the ſpot; his clothes were al] torn 
off, (except a ſmall fragment of a 
ſtocking, another of his thirt below 
his arm, and the ſhoe on his left foot, 
and tound ſcattered in different direc. 
tions; a part of his heel was found 
in the ſhoe that was torn off; there 
was a ſmall hole in his ſkull and 
another in his body. A woman was 
thrown about four yards, and the 
others were all in a ſtate of ſtupefac. 
tion. They are, however, all reco. 
vered, except that their legs are a 
little ſwelled. On the ſpot were 
tound ſeveral ſmall pieces like what 
is vulgarly called blue vitriol, which 
ſeem ſiliceous earth vitrified by the 
action of the electric fluid.“ 

On Saturday, May 24, dicd at In. 
verary-caltle, his grace John duke of 
Argyle, Marquis of Lorn (Lord 
Sundridge 1766), a field-marſhal in 
the army, colonel of the 3d regiment 
of foot guards, honourable malter ot 
the King's houſhold in Scotland, 
keeper of Dunſtaffnage and Carrick, 
and governor of the Britiſh fociety, 
&c. The duke was ſeized with a 
paralytic affection which ſoon put an 
end to his life. This nobleman mar. 
ried one of the Miſs Gunnings, the 
moſt celebrated beauties ot their 
time. Theducheſs died ſeveral years 
ago, at an advanced age, His grace 
was born in 1722, and 1s ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt ſon, George marquis of 
Lorn, now Duke of Argyle. 

The following day died alſo at 
Roſeneath, Colin Campbell, Eſq. an 
old and intimate friend, and faithful 
ſervant of his grace, in the character 
of chamberlain and bailif of Roſe. 
neath, He had completed his 94th 
year in February laſt. His grace and 
bailie Campbell had both bcen of the 
old Highland watch, and were the on. 
ly ſurvivors of that matchleſs corps. 
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VERY compendious hiſtory of 
A that famous priſon, and of 1ts 
deſtruction, was given in vol. vi. 
p. 206 and 225. As it no longer ex- 
iſts, the repreſentation of what it 
once was will remain a matter of 
curioſity and value, We have there- 
fore ſubjoined a ground-plan and 
elevation of it, which may be de: 
pended upon for exattneſs. The 
deſcription of the ground plan 1s as 
follows: A. Tour du Coin, B. 
Tour de la Chapelle. C. Tour du 
Treſor. D. Tour de la Comte. E. 
Tour du Puit. F. Tour de la Li— 


berté. G. Tour de la Bertaudiere, 
H. Tour de la Baſiniere. I. Coun— 
cil chamber. K. The library. I.. 
The chapel. M. Rooms for the ar- 
chives, &c, N. The guard-room. 
O. Ancient gate of the city. P. 
Gate leading to the baſtion, Q. 
Drawbridge and gate of the caſtle, 
R. Great court of the caſtle. S. The 
ſmall court. On the top of the build. 
ing the roof was flatted, and the 
walks round the ramparts were ex. 
tenſive. The whole was ſurrounded 
by a fortification, which cut off all 
intercourſe from without, 
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HE Natron Lakes, ſocalled from 

their production of that Kali 
which ſupplies the uſe of barilla, 
are (ituated in the deſert, near that 
remarkable channel called Bakr Be. 
lame, 1. e. the River without Water, 
or the Dry River; probably an out- 
tet of the lake of Kerun, in remote 
ages, before che deſerts had become 
ſo extenſive; and when the moun- 
tains were clothed with vegetation, 
and the Nile a far ſuperior ſtream. 
On paſling the deſert towards Coflir, 
the rugged and lofty rocks have a 
grand and terrific appearance, con— 
fiſting chiefly of red granite, and 
porphyry red and green, the latter 
being the ophite or ſnake.ſ(tone of the 
ancients, by a far more-proper appel. 
lation, as the word porphyry implies 
red or purple. Here 1s alſo found 
the celebrated verde antico, or green 
marble with white and dark ſpots: 
it ariſes in the neighbourhood of ſer- 
pentine, under a blue ſchiſtus. In 
theſe rocks are alſo red and other 
marbles. 

If any thing can brighten the 
gloomy aſpect of the deſert, it is the 
ſlow but orderly pallage of the cara. 
vans, whoſe numerous attendants 
give life to this otherwiſe ſolitary 
empire of death. The large groups 
of attendant guards, thoſe of the 
merchants in their different coſtumes, 
a vaſt retinue of laden camels, with 
an equal number of Arab guides, 
the horſes, alles, foot travellers, and 
perhaps a $ew inſtruments of harth 

Vor. XII, No. 178. 
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muſic, give animation to a ſcene moſt 
ſtriking and pictureſque, even in the 
wildeſt regions of deſolated nature, 
Let us, however, abandon to the 
mercy of the kamhn theſe wild and 
barren waſtes, to contemplate the 
fore-ground of this ſtriking Egyp— 
tian picture, where the rich vile 
abounds with eternal vegetation— 
where the cultivator can live for 
three-half-pence a day —where the 
moſt abundant crops of rice are pro- 
duced —and Where the fineſt ſugar. 
canes and plantations of indigo and 
cotton might be cultivated, under 
the benign influence of a pure and 
healthy climate, on the banks of a 
river of analmoſi miraculous deſcrip. 
tion, the advantages of which cannot 
be recapitulated, Here the vine. 
ſtalk continues green through the 
winter; the leaves only harden, be- 
come red, and dry, Whilſt the end of 
the branch perpetually renews its 
verdure; the creeping peaſe do the 
ſame, their ſtalk becomes woody, 
and they will riſe forty feet high, 
and climb to the tops of the talleſt 
trees. Here we every-where behold 
the advantages of irrigation, extend. 
ed by water-carriages, locks, and 
flood-gates, Theſe Arabian works, 
made doubtleſs from ancient models, 
are as uſeful as well contrived; and, 
in general, it appears that the diſtri. 
bution of the waters in Upper Egypt 
for irrigation, 1s ordered with more 
intelligence, and effected with fimp— 
ler means, than even in China, Here 
XX are 
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are ſtill no leſs than eighty canals, 
like rivers during the inundation, 
ſome thirty, ſome forty, leagues in 
length, receiving and diſtributing 
the waters over the face of the coun. 
try. In the elevated tracts or ſpots, 
which cannot thus receive the bene. 
fit of the Nile's increaſe, the want 
is ſupplied by a great number of 
wells, ſpiral pumps, and wheels 
which carry a rope of large earthern 
pots, and draw water from the ca- 
nals. In this labour no leſs than two 
hundred thouſand men are ſaid to be 
employed every day during the ſea- 
ſon for irrigation, beſides thoſe who 
draw water in wicker baſkets of ſo 
fine a texture that not a drop of the 
liquid runs through. 

The Egyptian "huſbandmen have 
not the laborious taſk of ploughing 
digging, or breaking the clods ; nor 
have e they any occaſion for manure, 
becauſe the Nile, by bringing with 
it a profuſion of mud or ſlime, fat. 
tens the earth, and makes it exceed. 
ingly fruitful. When, therefore, 
the river has retired, the agricultu- 
11/i's have no more to do than to 
mingle a little ſand with the earth in 
order to abate its ſtrength, after 
which they caſt in their ſeed with 
little trouble, and at an inconſide. 
rable expence. Seed-time differs 
according to the province, and the 
height of the ground. Near Syene, 
wheat and barley are ſown in Octo- 
ber, and reaped in January. About 
Girgeh, the harveſt month is Fe- 
bruary, and March round Grand 
Cairo: ſuch is the general progreſs 
of the harveſt through the Said. 
There are many exceptions, accord- 
ing as the lands are high or low, 
more or leſs diſtant from the river. 
They ſow and reap all the year in 
Lower Egypt, wherever they can 
obtain the water of the river. The 
land is never fallow, and yields three 
harveſts annually; there the travel. 
ler inceſſantly beholds the charming 
proſpect of flowers, fruits, and 
corn; and ſpring, ſummer, and au- 
tumn, at once preſent their treaſures. 
Deſcending from the cataracts, at 
the beginning of January, the wheat 
is ſeen almoſt ripe; farther on it is 
in ear; and ſtill tarther the fields are 


green, Lucerne is mowed three 
times between Novemberand March, 
and 1s the only hay of Egypt, ſerving 
chiefly to fodder the cattle. 

All the country is more or lefs 
ſown with wheat, ſainſoin, barley, 
beans, lentiles, and dowra or /orgo, 
which is a kind of millet, cultivated 
almoſt univerſally in Upper Egypt. 
Whilſt the grain of this plant is ttill 
milky, the peaſants roaſt it like 
maize, they chew the green ſtalk 
like the ſugar.cane; the leaves are 
food for cattle; and the medulla or 
pith, when dry, ſerves for tinder; 
the cane ſupplies the place of wood 
for firing and heating the ovens; 
flour is made of the grain itſelf, and 
cakes of the flour, but none of all 
theſe parts are good. Theſe people 
manage their ovens with great ſkill, 
and ſhew dexterity in almoſt all thei ir 
avocations; and as they have a pau. 
city of tools, it is ſurpriſing how 
much they do with their fingers, 
the inſtruments to which they are 
commonly reduced; and with their 
feet, with which they aſſiſt their 
hands wonderfully. As workmen, 
the common people have one great 
recommendation, which is, that they 
are patient and unaſſuming, and 
ready to repeat their work till it is 
done ro your mind. They are emi- 
nently ſober, active, laborious, and 
perievering ; and yet to reflect that 
a few tyrants exerciſe abſolute em- 
pire over many hundred thouſand of 
ſuch men, poſſeſſing fuch formidable 
qualities of body, ſtrongly impreſſes 
on the mind the fact, that ſome per- 
ſons are lulled by the habit of obedi- 
ence, juſt as the force of command 
acts upon others; and this ſtate con. 
tinues till one party ſlumber over 
their abuſe of power, whilſt the 
others at laſt awake at the noiſe of 
their chains. 

The Egyptian art of hatching 
chickens has been always peculiar 
to themſelves. Their manner of 
raiſing bees is not leſs extraordinary, 
and beſpeaks great ingenuity, Up- 
per Egypt preſerving its verdure 
only four or five months, the flowers 
and harveſt being ſeen no longer, 
the. people of Lower Egypt profit 
by this circumſtance, aſſembling on- 

board 
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board their boats the bees of diffe- 
rent villages. Each proprietor con- 
fides his hives, with his own mark, 
tothe boatman, who, when loaded, 
gently proceeds up the river, and 
ſtops at every place where he finds 
verdure and flowers. The bees 
ſwarm from their cells at break of 
day and collect their nectar, re turn- 
ing ſeveral times loaded with booty, 
and, in the evening, re-enter their 
hives, without ever miſtaking their 
abode, 

In Egypt, camels do all the office 
of carts, by conveying proviſions, 
and carrying away filth: mules and 
aſſes are chiefly devoted to tranl. 
porting paſſengers from place to 
place, and they are ſeen in every 
ſtreet ſaddled, bridled, and always 
ready to ſtart. The aſs, which in 
Europe and the northern countries 
1s heavy and dull, appears quite in 
its natural climate in Egypt; and it 
here enjoys all its powers in full 
perfection; it 1s healthy, active, and 
cheerful, the mildeſt and ſafeſt ani— 
mal to mount that one can poſſibly 
have; his natural pace is an amble 
or a gallop, and without fatiguing 
his rider, he carries him rapidly over 
the plains which lie between the dit- 
terent towns. 

The Egyptian horſes are of the 
true Arabian breed, and are diſtin— 
guiſhed by the excellent qualities 
they poſſeſs, as well as by the fine 
ſymmetry of theirproportions. None 
but the Turks and Mamalukes are 
permitted to ride on horſeback, in 
order that a ſufficient ſupply of hor. 
ſes might always be obtained for 
their cavalry. For ſhort journeys, 
or rides of pleaſure, all other per— 
ſons uſe mules or alles; but for tra- 
velling over the deſert, camels and 
dromedaries. 'The womenrideaſtride 
like the men, on a broad and elevat- 
ed pad, covered with a piece of rich 
Turkey or Perſian carpet. 

The goats in Egypt are remarkably 
fine, the females giving twice in the 
courſe of the day more than a quart 


of milk; to preſerve an ample ſup-. 


ply of which, large herds are kept. 
The mutton 1s good, and ſold at a 
cheap rate; as are alſo the geeſe, 
fowls, pigeons, eggs, &c. which are 


in great abundance throughout 
Egypt. The fleſh of the buffalo 
ſupplies the table with beef, which, 
at the time the paſturage is in per— 
fection, ſome time after the retreat 
of the inundation, 1s fat and good. 
The ſmall and delicate cows and 
oxen are on a variety of accounts 
too uſeful to be flaughtered for food 
while in vigour. They labour con- 
ſtantly at the wheels by which the 
water is conveyed to the fields and 
gardens, | 

The principal fruits thronghout 
Egypt are muſk and water melons, 
ſmall apricots, grapes, oranges, pome= 
granates, Citrons, a few plantains 
about Roſetta, and millions of dates. 
The laſt- mentioned fruit is the pota- 
toe of this country, the poor people 
living almoſt entirely upon it. The 
date-tree grows in large woods, 
thrives almoſt every where, and a 
ſandy ſoil agrees perfectly well with 
it. The peninſula of Aboukir, and 
great part of the ſandy country be. 
tween Aboukir and Roſette, are co- 
vered with them. Numergus ad van- 
tages are dcrived from this tree, 
every part of which is made to ſerve 
ſome purpoſe. The fruit is very 
wholeſome and palatable food, and 
tolerable brandy is made from it. 
The leaves are converted into ropes 
for the germes and other boats; the 
trunk of the tree makes fuel, and is 
uſed allo in the conſtruction of their 
houſes, Wherever the date-tree is 
found, it is remarkable that water 
may always be procured by ſit:k.g 
wells, 

The diſeaſes of Egypt are few, 
but extremely alarming : the moſt 
common are fever, ophthalmia, dy- 
ſentery, and plague. To the excel. 
ſive heat of the ſummer months, the 
three firſt of thefe maladies have 
been attributed. But, were heat 
the only principle of thele diſeaſes, 
the Said would not be habitable, 
Heat certainly diſpotes the blood to 
fever, and to which the inhabitants 
ſeem conſequently more or leſs ſub. 
ject; and which they cure by regi- 
men, drinking much water, aad 
bathing in the river; in other reſ- 
pes they are ſtrong and healthy. 
Old men are numerous, and many 
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ride on horſeback at eighty. The 
food they eat in the hot ſeaſon much 
contributes to the preſervation of 
their heal; it1schie!ty vegetables, 
pulſe, and milk. They bathe fre. 
quently, eat little; ſeldom drink fer— 
mented liquors, and mix much lemon 
juice in their ſood. This abſtinence 
preſerves vigour to a very advanced 
age. The waters of the Nile are 
lighte r, ſofter, and more agreeable 
to the tatie, than almoſt any other. 
In Lower Egypt, the neighbourhood 
of the ſez, the large lakes, and the 
abundance of the waters, moderate 
the ſun's heat, and preſerve a de. 
lightful temperature. The greateſt 
torment of the inhabitants are the 
onats and muſquitos, which, riſing 
by millions out of the marſhes, 
ſwarm in the air and the houſes. 
The handkerchief muſt be held in 
the hand all day; it is the firſt thing 
a viſitor receives; and at night it is 
neceſſary to ſleep under muſquiteros. 

Opthalmia, or diſeaſes of the eyes, 
are the moſt common of all others in 
Egypt, where the blind are nume- 
rous. Eight thouſand of theſe un- 
fortunate people are decently main- 
tained in the great moſque at Cairo, 
The ſmall pox is very common in 
Egypt, but without committing 
great ravages. As to pulmonary 
diſeaſes, which in cold countries 
carry off ſo many in the prime of 
youth, they are unknown in this 
more equable climate. The unkeal- 
thy ſeaſon in Egypt is from February 
till the end of May, during which 
time they eat rice, vegetables, treſh 
fiſh, and iruits ; bathing frequently, 
and uſing plenty of pertumes and 
lemon juice, with which regimen 
they prevent the dangerous effects of 
that ſickly ſeaſon, and overcome the 
violence ot dyſentery, But the moſt 
fatal of all their malavies is the 
plague. Sonnini, Volney, Savary, 
&c. ſeem erroneoutly to have ſup— 
poſed that this fever, now properly 
called epidemical or intermittent, 
was conſtantly brought from Turkey 
in the ſhips charged with old clothes, 
which annually came to Alexandria 
for a market; „ but theſe, and ſimi- 
lar reaſons, (ſays Sir Robert Willon,) 
cannot any longer þe maintained, 
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ſince the plague has generated anna. 
ally in Egypt during the laſt four 
years, although no ſuch communi. 
cation had been poſſible; and even 
chiefly commenced in Upper Egypt. 
The ſource of this diſorder muſt 
therefore be ſought for in thoſe 
phenomena with which the appear- 
ance is connected. The plague 
commences in Egypt when the Nile 
begins to fall, and ceaſes to be fatal, 
almoſt to a day, (many pretend pre- 
ciſely ſo,) after the 17th of June, 
which is the period of the ſummer 
ſolſtice, and when the Nile is ſup- 
poſed to receive the firſt increaſe, 
As the waters ot the Nileretire from 
the ſurface of the country they had 
inundated, a rich ſlime of conſidera. 
ble denfity is left, which forms a 
ſoil fo productive, as to render Egypt 
the moſt fertile land in the known 
world: but unfortunately this ſlime, 
ſubjected to the univerſal laws of 
matter, is no ſooner ſeparated from 
its principle of action, than corrup— 
tion enſues, and continues until all 
the putrid juices are totally abſorbed 
by the heat of the ſun, which then 
leaves the ground perfectly brittle, 
and full of fiſſures: the atmoſphere 
at this time ceaſing to be tainted, the 
R_ throughoutEgypt diſappears. 
his theory, however natural to 
Egypt, cannot be immediately ap- 
plied to other countries, where alſo 
the plague annually rages; but an 
examination into their climate, ſoil, 
and the cuſtoms of the people, will 
probably prove the poſition, that 
the plague 1s local, occaſioned by a 
corrupted ſtate of atmoſphere, and 

never introduced by contagion.” 
Dr, White, an Engliſh phyſician, 
attached to the army of Egypt, de- 
termined to diſcover if this malady, 
ſo deſtructive to a large portion of 
the globe, and which filled with ap- 
prehenſion the remainder, could not 
be checked, or rendered leſs viru- 
lent, by the introduction of inocula. 
tion, Reſolving to become the pa- 
tient of his own ſpeculation, during 
the time the plague raged at Roſetta, 
he inoculated himſelf with matter 
taken from an infected perſon. Ihe 
attempt failed twice; the third prov- 
ed fatal: in three days after the 
ſymptoms 
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ſymptoms appeared he died, falling 
a muach-tc.be-lamented victim to a 
diſtintereſted zeal, benevolently and 
intrepidly directed for the benefit 
and happineſs of the community, -— 
« The fever called plague (favs Sir 
Robert Wilſon) is not attended with 
any corporeal pain; torpor tranquil- 
lizes all ſenſibility of mind, and the 
hour of diſſolution is expected with 
apathy. The criſis is death, or com- 
plete recovery. 

Dr. Wittman, however, who com- 
iled an Hiſtorical Journal of the 
lague, during his continuance with 

the Turkiſh army in Syria and Egypt, 
is decidedly of opinion that the 
plague is extremely contagrous ; but 
thinks it may be generated by me- 
phitic air—by the flime left on the 
thores after the inundations of the 
Nile—by the ſtench of carrion, or all 


kinds of dead carcaſes, as well as 


from the filth, ſtench, and confined 
hovels, of ſuch multitudes of poor 
miſerable inhabitants. So little do 
the people of the country dread this 
diſeaſe, that Ibrahim Bey encamped 
on the very burial-ground at EL 
Ariſh, where the bodies of ſeveral 
thouſands of perſons who had fallen 
victims to the plague during the 
courſe of the laſt ſix weeks, were 
interred, © His own tent (ſays Dr. 
Wittman) covered a part of the 
graves!” 

Egypt, in curious ſubjects of natu- 
ral hiſtory, is rather limited. Its 
mineralogy is not opulent, nor does 
it ſeem ever to have produced any 
of the metals, A mountain towards 
the Red Sea is ſtiled that of emeralds; 
and even now the beſt emeralds are 
by the Perſians called thoſe of Said, 
or Upper Egypt: but the mines are 
no longer worked, and even the ſpot 
feems unknown. Wad has publithed 
an account of Egyptian foſſils, from 
ancient fragments in the muſeum of 
cardinal Borgia at Veletri. They 
are of red granite; white granite 
with hornblende; grey felſpar, and 
black hornblende. The porphyry 
ſeems petroſilex with ſpots of felſpar. 
There is alſo a little fragment, with 
hieroglyphics, of micaccous ſchiſtus, 
tonſiſting of browniſh black mica: 


other remains are of ſand.ftone ang 
ſand.ſtone breſcia, felſpar, ſerpen- 
tine, lapis ollaris, white marble with 
veins ot filver mica, ſwine-ſtone, 
what 15 called green baſalt by the 
Italians, and jaſper of various kinds; 
with topaz, or the chryſolite of the 
ancients, amethyſt, rock.cryltal, 
calcedony, onyx, carnelian, helio— 
trope, obſidian, lazulite; but there 
ſeem to be none of emerald. Many 
are of baſalt, or the Ethiopic ſtone 
of Herodotus and Strabo; Pliny add. 
ing that the native word means 
zron the Egyptian is ſometimes a 
grunſten, being black hornblende 
with veins of felſpar; and particles 
of hornblende are vilible in all theſe 
baſalts. Theſe notices become in— 
tereſting, as the Egyptians were the 
firſt inventors of ſculpture and ar. 
chitecture, and the original mate. 
rials may juſtly excite curioſity. 
Beſides the natron lakes, there are 
ſome mineral ſprings, and one of 
ſalt water near Cairo, which is ſup. 
poſed to have medical virtues, 
With regard to botanical produc. 
tions, it is by no means eaſy to dif. 
tinguiſh its native vegetables from 
thoſe which have been introduced 
at various periods for profit or plea- 
ſure, and have gradually naturalized 
themſelves in the ſoil of Egypt. 
Wherever the annual inundations 
extend, a number of ſeeds, brought 
down by the torrent from Ethiopia 
and Abyſiinia, muſt be depoſited to- 
gether with the fertilizing mud, 
which, vegetating regularly every 
year, are probably miſtaken for 
truly indigenous piants. We ſhall 
therefore mention ſuch of the Egyp. 
tian vegetables as are of moſt impor. 
tance, either by their preſent uſe or 
ancient fame, without being ſolici— 
tous to examine whether they are 
real natives, or naturalized ſtrangers, 
The lotus and papyrus have always 
been the appropriate decorations of 
the god of the Nile: the former of 
theſe is a ſpecies of nymphæa or 
water-lily, which at the retreat of 
the inundation covers all the canals 
and thallow pools with its broad 
round leaves, among which are its 
cup-ſhaped bloſſoms of pure white, 
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or cernlean blue, repoſing with ini— 
mitable grace on the ſurface of the 
water. The papyrus, ſacred to lite- 
rature, after having long vamithed 
from the borders of the Nile, has at 
length been again recognized in the 
Cyperus papyrus of the Linnæan 
ſyſtem. The arum colocaſia of an- 
cient fame is ſtill cultivated in Egypt 
for. its large eſculent roots. The 
Egyptian ſycamore (ficus ſycomo- 
rus), probably introduced from the 
oppoſite ſhore of Arabia, is of pe— 
culiar value from its fruit, its depth 
of ſhade, and the vigour with which 
it grows, even on the ſandy frontiers 
of the defert. The date palm, the 

iſtachia, the oriental plane, and the 
COTE adorn the ſhores, and are 
cultivated in the vicinity of moſt of 
the towns, The cypreſs overſha— 
dows the burial grounds, and the 
caperbuſh roots itſelf in the ruins of 
Egypt. The ſenna, the mimoſa 
nilotica, and the henne (Lawſomia 
inermis), are alſo characteriſtic of 
Egypt; from the Jatter of theſe, 
the women prepare that yellow dye 
with which they tinge the nails of 
their fingers. All the moſt exqui— 
ſite of the European fruits, ſuch as 
the almond, the orange, pomegra— 
nate, fig, peach, and apricot, are 
cultivated here with great aſſiduity 


and ſucceſs; the various kinds of 


melons and gourds grow to tull per- 
fection, and compoſe no unimpor- 
tant portion of the food of the inha- 
bitants; and mingled with thele pro- 
ductions of the temperate regions 
are found the plantain, the ſugar- 
cane, the cotton, and a few others, 
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that have formerly been imported 
hither from the tropical climates. 

Contemplating the matchleſs fer. 
tility of the vale of Egypt, we can- 
not but notice the two ge 
proſpects which it exhibits at tw« 
very different ſeaſons of the year. 
If the traveller aſcends either of the 
mountains, or one of the great pyra- 
mids near Cairo, in the month of 
July or Auguſt, he beholds with 
amazement a ſpacious ſea, ſpotted 
with innumerable towns and villa. 
ges, interſected with ſeveral cauſeys, 
and occaſionally contraſted with 
groves and orchards; while a mag- 
nificent diſplay of ſylvan and moun- 
tainous ſcenery bounds the delight. 
ful view, and terminates a moſt ex- 
quiſite horizon at the utmoſt diſtance 
the eye can poſſibly reach. On the 
contrary, if the view be taken in 
winter, that is, in the months of 
January and February, the whole 
country reſembles one extenſive 
meadow clothed with the fineſt ver- 
dure, and enamelled with an infinite 

variety of flowers; the plains are 
embelliſhed with numberleſs flocks 
and herds; the mild zephyrs are im- 
pregnated with the ſweet odours 
that riſe from the orange and lemon 
groves, and the air is altogether 10 
pure and ſalubrious, that a more 
healthful or agreeable ſpot cannot 
be found in the univerſe; and, for 
this reaſon, nature, which in winter 
ſeems to droop and languiſh in every 
other climate, appears at this time 
to triumph in the delights of her 
Egyptian abode. 


GALLANT ACTIONS DURING THE PRESENT WAR. 


N November laſt an action was 
fought in the Weſt Indies, be- 
tween three Welt Indiamen, deeply 
laden, and a large French privateer. 
In this affair, the Britiſh ſeamen 
manifeſted their uſual intrepidity, 
that whether fighting 
on-board a merchant- ſhip, or man- 
of-war, they never fail to give added 
lory to their name and country. 
he French privateer fought moſt 
obſtinately, as will appear in the 
ſequel. 
The Ceres, Captain Bousfield, of 


372 tons, 18 guns, and 36 men; and 
the Penelope, Captain Robinſon, of 
225 tons, 16 guns, and 22 men, rene 
dezvouſed at Cork, ſome time in 
September laſt, with the intention 
of failing with the Weſt India fleet, 
under convoy of the Princeſs Char- 
lotte frigate, but, to their mortifica- 
tion, they tound that the fleet had 
quitted that port on its voyage a day 
or two before. Theſe veſtels met 
at Cork, the Thetis, Capt. Marnley, 
of Lancaſter, which, like themſelves, 
had been diſappointed cf convoy. 
The 


» 
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The Thetis was a ſhip of 290 tons 
burthen, and carried eighteen 9 
pounders and 3o men; they agreed 
to purſue their voyage in compuny 
together. Nothing material occur. 
red on their paſſage, till they arrived 
within a day's fail of Barbadoes, 
when they perceived, at a diſtance, 
a ſtrange veſſel bearing towards 
them; this was on the 7th of No. 
vember. The headmoſt ſhip, con- 
cluding it was an enemy, flackened 
fail, to ſuffer her companions to 
come up, that they might place 
themſelves in an advantageous ſitua- 
tion for action. On the veſſel near. 
ing them, they perceived her to be a 
large privateer, and that ſhe was 
determined on attacking them, The 
Ceres bore down to meet her, and 
received the firſt broadſide. The 
privateer being well manned, and 
with expert ſeamen, ſne was ſoon in 
a ſituation to pour into her a lecond 
broadſide ; when the Captain of the 
Thetis (his being a light. ſhip), 
perceiving the ſituation of his com- 
panion, ran his ſhip with great gal- 
lantry between the privateer and the 
Ceres, and received the whole of 
ner broadſide. 'The Penelope now 
joined in the action, and the battle 
became defperate. The merchant- 
men got their guns to bear upon the 
enemy, and were ſoon convinced of 
the great impreſhon their fire made 
upon him, by the appearance of his 
rigging, &c. The privateer, finding 
herſelt ſo roughly handled, at length 
tacked about, and made all the fail 
ne could to get away from our 
ſhips; they, however, willing to fol- 
low up the advantage they had 
gained, gave chace, and the enemy 
being ſomewhat.crippled, they ſoon 
came up with him, when the action 
was renewed, and a running fight 
was kept up for ſome time, during 


„which, the merchantmen ſo pepper— 


ed the privateer, that her tore-mait, 
mizen-maſt, and bowſprit, were all 
carried away, aud there was every 
reaſon to ſuppoſe great ſlaughter 
had been made among the crew, 
Our ſhips alſo ſuſtained ſome da- 
mage, and loſt a few men, When 
the privateer found ſhe could no 
longer make any way, ſhe lay-to, 


and in that ſituation ſtil] prepared to 
defend herſelf; but the merchant. 
men being convinced of the imprac- 
ticability of taking poſſeſſion of the 
enemy, (admitting that he ſhould 
ſtrike,) from his great ſuperiority of 
numbers, proceeded to accompliſh 
the remainder of their voyage. 
The value of the veſſels and their 
cargoes is eſtinated at near 300,000l, 

The following day, the three mer- 
chantmen reached Barbadoes, and 
immediately communicated to Go— 
vernor Maxwell an account of the 
action. The governor {aid, he had 
good reaſon to know that their op- 
ponent had done more miſchief in 
that part of the worid than any 
other of the ſame deſcription had 
ever done before. 'The privateer 


was called the Buonaparte, ſhe car- 


ried twenty 12 and 18 pounders, and 
2509 men. And let it be obſerved, 
that the whole force of the three 
merchant ſhips amounted to no more 
than 85 men. 

Among the gallant actions at. 
chieved by Britith tars, it gives us 
pleaſure to record one, where the 
genuine, ſpirited, and humane, cha. 
racter of a Britiſh ſailor appeared in 
its higheſt light, On the rith of 
September, a {eaman of the Victory, 
of 110 guns, Lord Nelſon's flag-lhip, 
fell trom 112 fore-caſtle into the ſea; 
on hearing the cry of a man over. 
board, Mr. Edward Flin, a volun- 
teer, jumped from the quarter-deck 
after him, and had the good fortune 
to ſave the man, notwithſtanding the 
night being diſmally dark, and the 
ſhip failing at more than three knots 
an hour. The next morning, Lord 
Nelſon ſent jor Mr. Flin, and pre- 
ſented him with a lieutenant's com- 
miſſion, appointing him to the Bittern 
ſloop of war; at the ſame time told 
him, he would ſtrongly recommend 
him to the lords of the admiralty ; 
in conſequence of which, their lord. 
ſhips confirmed him in that appoint- 
ment, 


When Captain Whitby, now of 
his majeſty's ſhip Leander, com- 
manded the Delirce frigate, at St. 
Domingo, Deſſalines, from informa- 

tion 
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tion or ſuſpicion that an American 
maſter of a veilel had ſmuggled off 
ſome French whites to prevent their 
falling into his hands, ordered the 
faid maſter to be immediately hanged 
on the wharf in his preſence, Capt. 
Whitby, ſhocked at ſo horrid a pro- 
cceding, with that genuine humanity 
and determined reſolution ſo peculiar 
to a Briton, ſent a boat, manned and 
armed, to the reſcue of the ill-fated 
American, Fortunately the knot 
had flipped, and he was ſuſpended 
by the chin. A muſket was tired to 
clear the way, the ball of which 
paſſed near Deſlalines; the boat's 
crew landed, took down the victim, 
who ſoon recovered, and reitored 


him to his ſhip. 


From a Paris paper, July 5, 1806.— 
An occurrence has taken place at 
Verdun, which does too much ho. 
nour to the perſon concerned in it, 
not to find a place in our Magazine. 
Mr. Barker, a lieutenant in the Eng. 
liſh navy, and prifoner at Verdun, 
lodged in apartments overlooking 
the Meuſe, where he had been for 
fome time illof a tertian ague. While 
he was ſuffering under a violent fit 
a few days ago, he perceived a child 
of eight or ten years old, who, car- 
ried by the current from the bathing 
place to the deep part of the river, 
was on the point of being drowned, 
Mr. Barker, forgetting his own cri- 
tical ſituation, ruſhed out, jumped 
into the river with his clothes on, 
and was lucky enough to ſave the 
child, and reſtore him to his parents. 
After this affecting incident, the dil- 
order of the ſtranger increaſed, but 


the ſtrength of his conſtitution and 
his youth enabled him to overcome 
it. [Mr. Barker, we believe, was 
firſt lieutenant to Captain Wright.] 


— — 


FRENCH GALLANTRY.—We are 
happy to commuicate the following 
inſtance of a quality which the 
French nation once poſſeſſed in a 
degree far above the reſt of Europe. 

A gentleman had ſent by the Belle 
packet a pair of hair bracelets, and 
jvme other ſmall tokens of friend. 
ſhip, to a lady in India. The Belle 
was taken, and the articles being 
traced to the jeweller in London, 
who made them, by his card having 
been ſent with them, the whole were 
delivered ſafely to a banker in Paris, 
to be forwarded to his correſpondent, 
an eminent banker in London, with 
the name of the party who had ſent 
the articles, which his letter on the 
occaſion, alſo taken, diſcovered.— 
The following is the copy of the 
Paris banker's letter. 

Paris, April 23, 1806.— Sir, You 
ſent by the Belle packet, bound for 


India, a ſmall box, containing a pair 


of bracelets, &c. That ſhip was 
taken, and the box ſent to the mini- 
ſter of marine. He ſent it to me to 
be held at your diſpoſal, with the 
following note :;-—** Je penſe que les 
droits de la guerre ne devoient pas $ten. 
dre juſque ſur des temotgnages d' amitie, 
et je crots qu'il vous ſera agrcable de 
farventr a faire remettre la boite qui les 
contient d celui qui les enuoyoit. 1 ſhall 
accordingly take the earlieſt op. 
portunity to forward the box and its 
contents to you. 


MIRANDA's EXPEDITION To SOUTH AMERICA, 


HE attention of the public has 

been ſo ſtrongly excited by the 
bold and extraordinary expedition 
of the enterpriſing Miranda, that we 
conſider it as our duty to afford the 
public all the information we can 
gain on the ſubject, in order that 
they may be fully aware of the 
nature of the meaſure, and be able 
to form ſome opinion reſpecting its 
probable reſult, ariſing from the 
phyſical ſituation of that part of the 
world, and the means of defence 


| 


provided by the government to 
which it belongs. For this purpoſe, 
we preſent our readers with the fol- 
lowing extracts from a work recently 
publiſhed in France, by a French 
commercial agent, who travelled 
through thoſe provinces in the years 
1801, 2, 3, and 4, and entered upon 


the moſt comprehenſive and accurate 


inveſtigation of all that related to 
them, by erder of the French go- 

vernment, 
The defence of Venezuela, Mara. 
caibo, 
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czibo, Varenas, Guiana, Cumana, 
and the iſland of Marguerita, is 
entruſted to the captain- general re- 
Nding at Caraccas. The immediate 
governors have the right of adopting, 
proviſionally, ſuch meatures as cir— 
cumſtances may require; but they 
are re ſpouſible to the captain-general, 
whoſe orders are to be ultimately 
obeyed. It appears, upon the firſt 
view, that provinces acting upon the 
ſame plan, would be able to make a 
more efficacious defence, than if each 
province acted ſeparately, That, 
certainly, would be the cafe if theſe 
provinces were ſufficiently near to 
each other to give mutual afliſtance ; 
but the immenſe diſtance which 
ſeparates them, readers the junction 
of their forces a very flow and a very 
difficult meaſure. It would, there- 
fore, perhaps, be much better, if 
each governor were allowed to act 
according to his own judgment, and 
not to wait for the orders of the 
captain-general, who may, perhaps, 
be at a diſtance of zoo leagues trom 
the province, 

Any attempt made by an enemy 
upon theſe provinces would un- 
doubtedly, in the firſt inſtance, be 
from the ſea; and however weak 
their maritime ſtrength might be, it 
would certainly be taperior to that 
which protects theſe coaſts, where 
Spain has only a few floops, tor 
the purpoſe of preventing ſmugg. 
ling, which would be easily put to 
flight by a ſingle frigate. There 1s 
nothing then to be hoped for by 
ſea; let us enquire what reſiſtance 
they could oppoſe by land to an 
attack upon their ports. Porto Ca- 
vello, which is 55 leagues to the eaſt 
of Caro, is certainly the belt detended 
port in the provinces under the 
authority of the captain-general of 
the Caraccas. It is conſtructed 
with equal ſkill and ſtrength, and 
fituated upon a ſmall ifland to the 
north-eatt of the city, and furniſhed 
with a numerous artillery, There 
is no fixed garriſon at Porto Cavello; 
in time of peace, a company of the 
regiment of Caraccas dues duty 
there, and is relieved every year. 
In time of war, the troops ot the 
line are doubled, and reintorced by 
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the militia of Valance and the val- 
leys of Arrago; but in caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, all the militia would repair 
thither, and in eight days 3000 men 
might be collected. Perhaps more 
might be hoped for from the courage 
and activity of the inhabitants of 
Porto Cavello than from the militia, 
whole junction is always flow, and 
whoſe courage is at lea(t equivocal, 
Porto Cavello owed its ſafety, in 
1743, to the Biſcayens, who were 
eltabliſhed in that port, and thoſe 
who are eſtabliſhed there at preſent 
certainly would not diſplay leſs 
courage than their anceſtors. © An 
Engliſh ſquadron,”” ſays the Eccle. 
liaſtical Hiſtory of Venezuela, * at. 
tacked Porto Cavello on the 27th of 
April, 1743, but the artillery was ſo 
well ferved by the Biſcayens, who 
were ſettled in the town, that the 

Engliſh were repulſed with loſs.“ 
In the 22d of October, z759, the 
Engliſh failed in an attack which 
they made upon La Guira, which is 
ſituated at 25 leagues to the eaſt of 
Porto Cavello, Nevertheleſs, that 
port was never ſo well fortified as it 
is at preſent. Deſtined to guard 
Carraccas, from which it is only five 
ſhort leagues diſtant, every means of 
defence has been employed upon it. 
It is ſurrounded with batteries and 
torts, and ſeems capable of refiſting 
the moſt daring enemy, But even 
it the enemy were mäſter of Guira, 
he would ſtill have many difficulties 
to ſurmount before he could gain 
poſſeſſion of Caraccas, as the road 
between is very difficult to paſs, and 
is {ſtrongly defended. It was in con- 
templation to conltruct another road, 
but the plan was given up, on the 
idea that it would endanger the ſafety 
of Caraccas, Experience, however, 
has ſhewn, that it is poflible to get 
trom Guira to Caraccas without 
going by the preſent road; for, in 
1594, Sir Francis Drake landed at 
Guira, and advanced to Caraccas, 
with a handtul of men, without 
meeting any relMftance, becauſe the 
garriſon of the latter City, who were 
ſent to diſpute his patlſage, poſted 
themſelves on the road between it 
and Guira, under the perſuaſion that 
the enemy could not get to Carac- 
Yy cas 
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cas by any other way. Drake, 
however, convinced them of the 
contrary, for he got poſſeſſion of 
Caraccas, and remained there eight 
days, that is to ſay, as long as was 
neceſſary to pillage the city, which 
had then been built about 30 years. 
The city of Cumana, which 1s 
about 100 leagues to the eaſt of La 
Guira, is very difficult of acceſs to 
an enemy. Situated at the diſtance 
of a cannon ſhot from the ſea, it has 
little to apprehend from an attack 
by ſhipping. In caſe ot a diſem- 
barkation, a fort ſituated upon a hill, 
to the eaſt of the city, would oppoſe 
very ſerious obſtacles to their ap— 
proach, _ Beſides the three com— 
anies of troops of the line, which 
— the garriſon, the militia, com- 
poſed of eleven companies of whites, 
two of artillery, two of cavalry, 
eleven men of colour, three of black 
infantry, half a company of artillery, 
and the inhabitants of the city and 
its environs, would oppoſe to the 
enemy a body of more than 5000 
men. The Engliſh made an attempt 
to gain poſſeſſion of it in 1741, but, 
after an action of four hours, they 
ave up the attack. The ifland of 
| - dll he is ſituated about four 
Jeagues to the north of Cumana, and 
is ſtrongly defended by nature, The 
garriſon conſiſts of a company of 
troops of the line, four companies of 
white militia, one of artillery, one of 
cavalry, and four companies of in— 
fantry of men of colour. This iſland 
is not valuable from its productions, 
its ſoil will not admit ot cultivation, 
except in a few ſpots where cotton 
is grown, but as a military and com- 
Mercial poſition it is very delirable, 
All that has been ſaid relates only 
to an attack of the ports by an ene- 
my, but in caſe of a diſembarkation, 
it is ſufficient to compare the extent 
of the coaſt with the population, to 
form an idea of the reſiſtance which 
an enemy would meet with who 
would attempt an invaſion. Reaſon, 
enlightened by experience, is far 
from conſidering the torts of mari- 
time cities as ellentially uſeful to the 
defence of a country. The garriſons 
of all theſe cities coſt an immenſe 
fum in the time of peace—they 


ought then at leaſt in time of war 
to guard the country from all inſults 
from an enemy. But all they can do 
is to annoy the enemy and keep him 
at ſome diſtance from them. If in. 
vaſions were always to commence by 
an attack of fortified places, or if 
the ports afforded no other places 
for diſembarkation, undoubtedly 
every attention ought to be paid to 
forts, batteries, and redoubts. But 
upon a coaſt where there is a diſtance 
of ſixty or a hundred leagues be. 
tween the ports, and when the in. 
termediate ſpace affords innumerable 
facilities for diſembarking, all the 
heavy artillery in the ſea-ports is not 
only uſeleſo but injurious, becauſe it 
is neceſſary that the arnillery-men 
ſhould remain with them, who might 
render effential ſervice by repairing 
to the ſpot where the enemy had 
landed. In conſequence of the re. 
volution which took place in tactics, 
in the war which concluded the laſt 
century, the maxim of not leaving 
fortified places in the rear, and of 
always ſecuring a retreat before a 
battle was hazarded, is no longer 
regarded, and the fucceſs of the 
French arms is a proof of the juſtice 
of the reformation, If this new 
method applies to a country like 
Europe, crowded with cities in 
which art has been exhauſted to 


make them impregnable, how much 


more ſtrongly does it apply to a 
country which has only fortifications 
on the coaſt, and ſituated at an im- 
meuſe diſtance from each other, and 
where it will require entire months 
to communicate with each other in 
the moſt favourable ſeaſons. To 
attack the ports of the ſea is only 
to attack points which are beſt de. 
tended—whereas in landing at ſome 
diſtance, they will neither have ar. 


tillery nor troops to fear; while the 


veſſels which have covered the diſ— 
embarkation, by afterwards cruizing 
before the ports, will detain the 
troops in them, and conſequently 
diminiſh the force that can be op- 
poſed to the invading army, Thus 


the enemy may penetrate into the 


interior, augment his forces every 
day by new conqueſts, and by cutting 
oft the communication between the 

interior 
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Interior and the ports blockaded by 
the ſquadron, compel the latter to 
ſurrender by famine. This mode of 
attack, however, would not ſucceed 
in the Engliſh or French colonies tor 
very obvious reaſons. 

The military force in the Carac. 
cas conſiſts of 6,558 men; in Cuma— 
na 2,916 men; in Maracaibo 1,218 
men; La Guira 1,120 men; iſland 
of Marguerita 1,247 men.—Grand 
total of the military force, of all de» 
ſcriptions, 13,059 men. 

By a ſurvey taken laſt year, of the 
provinces dependant upon the cap. 
tain-generalſhip of the Caraccas, 
it was aſcertained, that the province 
of Venezuela alone, including Dari. 
nus,contained a population of 500,000 
ſouls; the inhabitants of Maracaibo 
were 100,000 in number; of Cuma— 
na, $80,000; of Spamiſh Guiana, 
34,000; and of the iſland of Mar. 
guerita, 14,000; making a total of 
728, 00 ſouls. Of this population, 
the white inhabitants form about 
two tenths; the blacks, three; the 
enfranchiſed flaves, or their deſcend- 
ants, four; and the Indians the re. 
mainder, 


—_—— 


Miranda is a ſtrange romantic 
character. He is a native of South 
America, He had a command in the 
French army, under Dumourier, in 
the campaign in Flanders, in 1792. 
He is a man of enterprize and of ta- 
lents, So aſſiduous has he been in 
the cultivation of the latter, that he 
has ſurveyed every memorable ſcene 
of battle in the four quarters of the 
globe, with a claſſic recital in his 
hand, in order to aſcertain what were 
the ots made on the defeated ſide, 
and what the advantages of the 
ſucceſsful party. Such a man 1s at 
once calculated and qualified to dif. 
tinguiſh himſelf as a military and 
political leader. — He hates the Spa- 
niſh tyranny as exercited in his na— 
tive country; and we ſhall not be 
ſurpriſed to learn, that this tyranny 
is laid ſprawling at the feet of a man 
fearleſs of peril, and daring enough 
to meet the roughelt encounter. 

In April laſt, he got polleſſion of 
Cumana and of the ifiand of Mar- 
garetta, about 40 miles from the 


main land. At that time, Admiral 
Cochrane, who was in thoſe ſeas, 
wrote home to know how he ſhould 
act in regard to this enterpriſe; and 
it is now partly underſtood that 
aſſiſtance is to be rendered to Miran- 
da, as we are at war with Spain, 
Our government, no doubt, will 
conſider the whole bearings of fo 
difficult queſtion, the probable con- 
ſequences of the independence of 
Spaniſh America, if attained; the 
obſtacles of attaining it, and the 
neceſlity of defending it againſt any 
attempts which France and Spain 
might make to overthrow it. 

In the mean time we are informed, 
that Miranda proceeded firſt to 
Jacmel, a port on the ſouth ſide of 
St. Domingo, where he tooF on- 
board a body of mulattoes, under 
the command of a General Petion. 
He then ſailed for the little iſland of 
Aruba, the moſt weſtern of the Spa- 
niſh leeward iſlands ; from Aruba he 
ſailed about rhe 18th of April, for 
another of thoſe iſlands, called Bo- 
nair. From thence he failed im- 
mediately for the main land, and 
landed at Porto Cavello, Nothing 
more than a ſhow of reſiſtance was 
made to him, the guns were fired, 
but they were loaded only with ſand, 
and the gates were 1mmediately 
opened to hin.. He then diſtributed 
his proclamations to the people, and 
proceeded with his force to Carac- 
cas, where the inhabitants were 
ready to receive him. 

The name of the veſſel which 
carried Miranda, and which returned 
to Aruba after he had landed, is the 
Leander. On her voyage trom New 
York, ſhe fell in with the Cleopatra 
Britiſh trigate, belonging to the 
Halifax ſtation, and received a paſs. 
port from her commander, requeſtin 
that no moleſtation mi ht be 3 
to her by any other B:itiſh cruizer. 
The officers belonging to the ex- 
pedition were dreſſed in a very 
{ſplendid manner, They were con- 
tident of ſucceſs; and that powerful 
engine, the preſs, had been employed, 
not only during their paſſage, but 
while in Jacmel, in printing ſuch 
papers, both in the Spanith and in 
the native language of the people, 
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as might beſt forward the purpoſe 
of their new viſitants, 

We are informed, that a line of 
battle ſhip, having on-board a num- 
ber of troops, ſailed from the Havan- 
nah on the 4th ult. by the direction 
of the Governor of Cuba, for the 
purpoſe of endeavouring to capture 
the Leander and her conſorts, and, 
in the event of not falling in with 
her, with orders to proceed to the 
Caraccas, and there land the force. 

A diſpatch from the Spaniſh am— 
baſſador in America to the governor 
of the Caraccas, containing an ac— 
count of Miranda's plans and inten- 
tions, has been intercepted by one of 
our cruizers. His communication 
is to the following effect: „That 
on his return from Waſhington, where 
he had been for a few weeks, he re- 
ceived information that the traitor 
Miranda had failed from New York 
the day before, in the ſhip Leander, 
mounting eighteen guns; that ſhe 
had merchandiſe and ammunition of 
all kinds, and warlike ſtores on-board, 
ſuch as lead in ſheets, iron, balls, 
muſkets, and particularly a large 
quantity of pikes, the greater part 
without handles, for the convenience 
of their being concealed; that a 
three-maſted ſchooner went in com- 
pany with him; that previous to 
this a Captain Lewis ſailed with 
two ſchooners for Port-au. Prince, 
near which place there was a polition 
occupied by 2500 mulattoes, who, 
on a former occaſion, had promited 
him to ſhip themſelves in a body, if 
he would procure a country tor them 
to go to, as they were afraid of being 
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ERES is ſaid to have firſt taught 

the Athenians to lead a ſocial 
life, and it is commonly believed 
that ſhe gave them laws by her fa- 
vourite Triptolemus The whole 
body of her laws were compriſed in 
one line: © Honour your parents; 
worſhip the gods; hurt not animals.” 
Draco, the celebrated legiſlator of 
the Athenians, retained theſe pre- 
cepts, and made them the founda- 
tion of his inſtitutions, It may be 
ealily conceived that they would 
have a great tendency to ſoften the 
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maſſacred by the blacks; that the 
mulattoes were under the command 
of one Petion; that Lewis had with 
him powder and ball, ſome hundred 
ſtand of arms, and 1600 pikes; that 
there were two veſſels fitting out on 
the ſame expedition from "Boſton, 
one of which had failed, but he 
could not tell her name; that the 
Nip Louiſiana had ſailed, mounting 
ſixteen guns, with twenty field-pieces 
and eighteen mortars on-board, a 
conſiderable quantity of arms and 
ammunition, and a complete equi- 
page for mounting a regiment of ca- 
valry; and that the refult of his 
inquiries 1s, that the Indoſtan and 
Emperor had cleared and failed for 
St, Mark's and Jacmel, Leander for 
Caraccas, the Louiſiana cleared for 
Port-an-Prince, two veſlels from 
Boſton, Captain Lewis, with two 
ſchooners, and a three-maſted ſchoo. 
ner that ſailed in company with the 
Leander; that from the beſt infor. 
mation he could obtain, they carried 
about 1200 men for diſembarkation, 
taking as many as they could in each 
veſſel, ſo as not to give riſe to ſuf. 
picion; and that he has no doubt 
but they are deſtined againſt the Ca. 
raccas, and therefore ſends this 
acconnt, that he may be prepar- 
ed againſt any ſurpriſe from theſe 
pig 

e ſince learn, that two ſmall 
eee belonging to the ex pedi— 
tion have been captured by the Spa- 
niards. And there are ſome reports 
of farther diſaſters having attended 
the undertaking, 
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ferocious nature of a barbarous peo. 
ple, and to artune their minds to 
thoſe pleaſures which reſult from 
performing the duties of ſoctal life, 
In the laws of modern nations, mora- 
lity is provided for only ne gatively: 
certain crimes are forbidden, but no 
duties are enjoined; the moderns 
wiſely conſidering, that by this 
means the oppoſite of every vice 
would be declared a virtue. 

Of thele precepts of the Arheni- 
ans, that which enters into no part 
of our laws, but which nevyerthelels 
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is highly deſerving of attention, is 
the laſt: Hurt not animals, 

All ſenlible and virtuous parents 
will naturally point out to their chil— 
dren the wickedneſs of tormenting 
animals, or of killing them wanton- 
ly; yet whatever pains ſuch parents 
may take, it is impoſſible not to con- 
ſider cruelty to animals as one of 
thoſe vices which pervade the nation 
in no Common degree. We cannot 
walk the ſtreets of the metropolis 
without meeting with trequent and 
ſhocking inſtances of it, and what 
may ſeem to aggravate the crime is 
that the moſt uſeful animals are ſe— 
lected as the objects of the greateſt 
- cruelty, 


With reſpect to children, it is ra 


ther a lingular, but a very notorious 
fact, that they are, in general, dif. 
poled toward cruelty to animals; 
and this diſpoſition will acquire an 
uncommon degree of obſtinacy and 
firength, it not checked by the pru- 
dent watchfulneſs of the parent. 
But they ſeem to err trom ignorance 
only, (tor children are not devoid of 
{ſympathy or attettion,) and never 
conceive that an animal fo ſmall as a 
fly or moth can feel pain, becauſe 
they do not hear its moans, nor wit— 
neſs its agonies. But once repreſent 
to them, that the ſmalleſt animals 
are endued with feeling as acutely 
as the largeſt, and they will be ſtruck 
with the cruelty of what they have 
done, Teach them to repeat, from 
Shakſpeare, that 

The poor bettle, that we tread upon, 

In corporal sutterance feels a pang as great 
As whey a giant dies, 

and they will be aſhamed of having 
injured any thing ſo helpleſs and in- 
nocent. Continue to repeat the ad- 
vice as the child grows more Capa- 
ble of comprehending the great duty 
of univerſal benevolence and huma- 
nity, and the impreſſion will be too 
deep to be eradicated afterwards, 
'There are few children, | apprehend, 
who might not be cured by this eaſy 
proceſs, 

However neceſſary it may be to 
kill animals for the ſuſtenance of 
man, this very operation too often 
attords an argument in favour of my 
aſſertion, that cruelty to animals 
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pervades this nation in no commos 
degree. Sufficient means are not 


uſed to render the death of the ani. 
mal as quick as it might be; and the 
various crue!ties inflicted upon oxen, 
ſheep, &c. in conducting them to 
market, are nut only a reproach to 
the immediate perpetrators, but to 
thoſe who dre authorized to make 
examples of them for the public 
good. But the conduct of butchers, 
or their young and thoughtleſs ſer- 
vants, is humanity itſelf when com- 
pared with that of other purveyors 
of luxury. I need only mention the 
manner of preparing eels, lobſters, 
and ſome other ſpecies of fiſh. 

The firſt is an inſtance of barba-. 
rity, which, 17 it did obtain one 
moment's conlideration, could not 
bear that ſhort reflection. I know 
not whether I hall incur the impu— 
tation of ſeverity and faſtidious de- 
licacy, but I cannot ſuppreſs the 
opinion that it would be truly ho- 
nourable in men of ſenſe and feeling 
to renounce ſuch luxuries for ever, 
if they could be procured by no 
other means than the moſt dreadful 
and lingering torments of a poor 
helpleſs animal. I may excuſe the 
man who will receive this opinion 
with ülent contempt, but I do not 
envy „is L.cart who will receive it 
with a ſmile. 

1o proſecute the various ſtages of 
cruelty 1s not a very gracious taſk, 
and I might incur very general cen. 
jure, were I to inſtance /funting as a 
cruelty of great enormity, Yet how ' 
to reconcile it with any principles of 
humanity, I am utterly at a loſs. 
Here is no plea of neceſiity, as might 
have exiſted in former days. We 
have no wild beaſts infeſting our 
foreſts, deſtroying the provender of 
the induſtrious peaſant, or preying 
upon the heedleſs paſſenger. The 
anmu/enent conftilts in purſuing, for 
many hours, an animal kept tor the 
purpoſe, enjoying its various ago- 
nies and fears, and permitting, at 
length, the dogs to devour it, or, 
which is not more merciful, reſerv- 
ing it for future ſport. Such are the 
joys of the chace, ſo often and ſo 
poetically celebrated! If they are 
coaliſtent with humanity, if a really 

humane 
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humane mind can, without the leaſt 
uneaſy reflection, accommodate it. 
ſelf to them, and partake of them 
with pleaſure, I can only ſay that 
there are ſome phenomena in the 
human mind which it is not eaſy to 
explain, and for myſelf, ſome con- 
tradictions which I ſhall never be 
able to reconcile, 

« There is great difference,” ſays 
Dr. Hawkeſworth, „between killing 
for food, and for ſport. To take 
pleaſure in that by which pain is in- 
flicted, if it is not vicious, is dange- 
rous; and every practice which, if 
not criminal in itſelf, yet wears out 
the ſympathizing ſenſibility of a 
tender mind, muſt render human 
nature proportionably leſs fit for ſo. 
ciety.“— lere, indeed, is the great 
miſchief attached to the practice of 
what ſome may think harmleſs, 
Cruelty, however, is one principle. 
We cannot ſubdivide it into parts, 
and make a diſtinction between cru- 
elty to man and cruelty to beaſts, 
It is the ſame principle in al) caſes, 
differing only in its object, which is 
merely accidental. It is impoſlible 
to ſuppoſe that a man who delights 
to torment, and by lingering deaths 
to kill, dumb animals, would have 
much ſcruple to ſhed human blood, 
were his paſſions exaſperated, and 
the fear of the law removed, Ho. 
garth has admirably illuſtrated the 
progreſs of cruelty in four prints o 
called. The young man who began 
with tormenting Kittens, and other 
ſmall animals, ended in the murder 
of an unhappy woman with child 
by him. The leſſon, 1 allow, is in- 
tended for the lower claſſes of ſocie- 
ty: but let not thoſe of better rank 
imagine that they can claim an ex- 
emption from the frailty of human 
nature, Let them not ſuppoſe that 
wenton cruelty, unchecked by re— 
flection, may not, in time, lead them 
to enormities at which they now 
would ſhudder. 

Another very prevalent ſpecies of 
cruelty, is the abominable tyranny 
of the maſters of trading-veſlels, 
eſpecially flave-ſhips, towards their 
crews and ſervants while out at ſea, 
Jt is extremely difficult to bring 
theſe monſters to jultice, from the 
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great expence and inconvenience of 
detaining witneſſes on-ſhore and in 
London. Moſt of our country rea- 
ders have ſeen a man of the name of 
Robert Barker, who travels blind 
throughout England ſelling little 
books. This man, well known to 
the compiler of the preſent article, 
loſt his ſight, in the prime of life, 
from the cruelty of the captain and 
ſurgeon of a Guinea-ſhip: after 
flogging him moſt ſeverely, they 
faſtened him on his back to the deck 
expoſed to a vertical ſun, by which 
he irrecoverably loſt his ſight. When 
he came home, he proceeded at law 
againſt theſe men; but his ſtock of 
money was totally exhauſted upon 
his attorney and witneſſes, and he 
was never able to bring the trial on; 
and he now wanders the country, 
melancholy and dark, for a ſcanty 
livelihood. 

We are now to relate a new caſe, 
not yielding in enormity to any that 
have gone before it. It came before 
the court of King's Bench on the 
tothot July laſt, Jackſon, the plain. 
tiff, was a man of colour; Liveſey, 
the defendant, was captain of the 
Lord Stanley flave-ſhip. When the 
detendant, in the purſuit of his voy- 
age, had arrived in Jamaica, he hired 
the plaintiff in the capacity of ſtew. 
ard, and a man named Robinfon as 
ſecond mate. The ſhip ſailed for 
Liverpool in April 1805, on the 4th 
of June the plaintift being on duty, 
on deck, with Robinſon, whoſe 
watch it was, aſked leave of the 
latter to go below, in order to make 
the cot of the firſt mate. Permiſ— 
ton being given, he performed what 
he propoled, and at the ſame time, 
at the deſire of the firſt mate, gave 
him ſome grog. Preſently after. 
wards the captain enquired what he 
had been doing? to which the plain- 
tiff replied conſiſtently with the 
truth. The firſt mate, hearing that 
the plaintift had told the detendant 
that he had given him ſome ſpirits, 
was ſo much irritated, that he pur- 
lcd him to the mizen-chains, and 
then threw him into the ſea, as the 
vellel was advancing at the rate of 
five knots an hour. Robinſon, by 


jumping into the boat, reſcued the 
black. 


black from a watery grave. It was 
not until the evening that the de- 
fendant interpoſed, but then he or- 
dered the plaintiff to be turned be- 
fore the maſt, and immediately tied 
his hands behind him, and faltened 
him to the ring bolts of the deck, in 
which ſituation he was continued 
more than eight hours, the captain, 
in the mean time, throwing buckets 
of water over him, as (he ſaid) he 
was ſo fond of the ſea, (It ſeems 
the unhappy plaintiff had threatened 
to caſt himſelf overboard to eſcape 
the cruelty of his tyrants.) The 
next day, at four in the afternoon, 


the detendant called the plaintiit 


upon deck, and charged him with 
ſtealing money from one of the paſ- 
ſengers, which the latter poſitively 
denied. After ſome ineffectual fearch 
on the perſon and in the bag of the 
plaintiff, the defendant, taking a new 
log-line, made what is called a cat- 
0*-nine-tails, The plaintift was then 
ſtripped naked, tied up, and flogged 
by the defendant, until being ex- 
hauſted, he commanded the chief 
mate and afterwards the ſecond mate, 
without intermiſlion, to renew the 
torture, While the wounds were 
yet treſh, this inhuman monſter or. 
dered the brine to be taken trom 
the harmiſh-tub, (fo the beet-caſk is 
termed) and to be rubbed into the 
open ſores, To add contempt and 
deriſion to this horrid ſeries of atro- 
Cities, the plaintiff was thrown into 
the turtle-tub full of water, under 
which his head was at intervals im. 
merged by this barbarian, Theſe 
infernal ceremonies being performed, 
the lacerated wretch was put in dou— 
ble irons, and was in this condition 
expoled, without a rag to cover 
him. On the 8th of the ſame 
month, this miſerable object was 
again brought upon deck, and then 
the captain ſaid to him It you do 


not tell me where the money is, I. 


will have the value out of your 
back.” The man perliiting in his 
innocence, the captain, aſhited by 
the chiet mate and two others of the 
crew, again returned to apply the 
fame torment, until the plaintiff was 
ina ltate of inſenſibility; after which 
he was put in irons as before, and 
continued in that ütuation until the 
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following day. The like ferocity 
was practiced on the wretched vic- 
tim on the 11th, 13th, and 14th, of 
the month; and on the 5th of July, 
the ſhip having arrived at Liverpool, 
he was put on ſhore, and Mr. Lind. 
ſay, a reſpectable ſurgeon, attended 
him, until money and triends forſak. 
ing lim, he was fent to the infirmary 
of that town; and, although moſt 
terribly lacerated, he ſurvived to 
bring his caſe before an Englith Jury. 

Daniel Robiaſon, the ſecond mate, 
confirmed this ſtatement. He alſo 
ſaid, that the paſſenger who had loſt 
a guinea and ſome tlver was two. 
thirds of his time inſane from intoxi— 
cation, and actually died drunk He 
had luſt only a guinea and ſome 
lilver. On one occaſion Jacklon was 
flogged for three hours without any 
celiation, and in all he had received 
about 1000 laſhes. Particularly on 
the 14th, the puniſhment was fo 
ſevere, that the blood guſhed from 
his breaſts, His back was apparently 
in a ſtate of mortification. 

Mr. Lindſay faid he had been 
eight years in the navy, and had at. 
tended officially on many occaſions 
when puniſhments were inflicted, 
but he never knew a ſingle inſtance 
where the effects were lo terrible, 
A large portion ot the fleſh came 
away over a ſurface of the back, 
li xtcen inches ſquare. His wounds 
were now healed, bur the muſcles 
of his back were ſo contracted, that 
there never could be a pertect cure, 

Mr. Topping, counſel tor the de. 
fendant, ſaid his client having gone 
on another voyage without leaving 
inſtructions, he was not in a condi. 
tion to diſprove the evidence. He 
ſhould only obſerve, that the caſe 
muſt have been exaygerated, as it 
was impoſſible tor a human creature 
to ſurvive ſuch complicated ſuffering, 

Lord Ellenburough {aid he too 
ſhould have thought the caſe exag. 
gerated, had it not been confirmed 
by the teſtimony of the ſurgeon. It 
was ſo extravaganily cruel as to ex- 
cecd all ideas he had ever formed of 
human depravity, and without any 
apparent provocation. 

Ihe Jury gave a verdict for the 
*ull damages laid in the declaration, 
500l, | 
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[From the ExncycLorzp1ia LoxnDINENStTs, Vol. VII.] 


HE power of /a/c:nation, has in all 

ages been attributed to many 
ſpecies of the ſerpent tribe, but in a 
moſ eminent degree to the crotalus 
or rattle-ſnaͤke. Benjamin Smith 
Barton, M. D. proteſlor of natural 
Hiſtory in the univerſity of Fennſyl- 
vania, is, perhaps, the firſt author 
who can claim the honour of endea. 
vouring to detect and remove the 
error. Numerous have been the 
writers in ſupport of this bewitching 
faculty in ſnakes; and {ingular and 
curious are many of the inſtances 
which they have recorded of it; 
but all theſe appear now to be cauſes, 
derived from a very different, and 
much more natural, «<ftectt. Ihe 
manner in which this /uppo/ce fa ſci— 
nating power E uſually Excerted, E 
thus collected from different ſtate— 
ments, by Dr. Barton: 

« The ſnake, whatever its ſpecies 
may be, lying at the bottum of the 
tree or buſi upon which a bird or 
ſquirrel fits, fixes its eyes upon the 
animal jt deſigns to falcinate or en. 
Chant. No ſeoner is this done, than 
the unhappy animal (1 ute, tor the 
preſent the language of thoſe why 
difter from me in opinton, on this 
fubject) is unable to make his 
eſcape, It now begins to utter a 
moſt pitecus cry, which is well 
known by thoſe who hear it, and 
underſtand the whole machinery of 
the buſineſs, to be the cry of a 
creature enchanted, It it is a ſquir- 
rel, it runs up the tree for a ſhort 
diſtance, comes down again, then 
runs up, and, laſtly, comes lower 
down. On that occaſion,” ſays an 
honeſt but credulous writer, profel. 
for Peter Kalm, * it has been ob- 
ſerved, that the ſquirrel always gces 
down more than it goes up. The 
ſnake ſtill continues at the root of 
the tree, with its eyes fixed on the 
ſquirrel, with which its attention is 
ſo entirely taken up, that a perſon 
accidentally approaching, may make 
a conſiderable noiſe, without the 
ſnake's ſo much as turning about, 
The ſquirrel, as before- mentioned, 


comes always lower, and at laſt leaps 
down to the ſnake, whoſe mouth is 
already wide open for its reception, 
The poor little animal then with a 
piteous cry runs into the ſnake's 
Jaws, and is ſwallowed at once, if it 
be not too big; but if its ſize will 
not allow it to be ſwallowed at once, 
the ſnake licks it ſeveral times with 
Its tongue, and ſmoothens it, and by 
that means makes it fit for ſwallow. 
ing!“ 

lt would be eaſy to cite, from 
different authors, other accounts of 
the manner in which the enchant. 
ment is performed; or, more pro. 
perly ſpcaking, ot the conduct, or 
behaviour, of the enchanting, and 
enchanted, animals, But between 
thete accounts, there is hardly a 
ſpecific difference, There is con- 
iiderable unity in all the relations 
that we have heard, or read. How. 
ever, thoſe who wiſh to examine this 
part of the ſubject more fully, will, 
at leaſt, receive ſome degree of en. 
tertainment from the peruſal of the 
many authors who have believed 
and afferted, that ferpents poſſeſs a 
power of attracting and of faſci. 
nativg other animals. Vaillant, in his 
Airican Iravels, even mentions the 
circumſtance of a Dutch captain, at 
the Cape, who declared he had been 
partly attracted to, and faſcinated 
by, an enormous ſerpent in the iſland 
of Ceylon: but the ſtory is too ri. 
diculons to merit a ſerious inveſtiga. 
tion. Fear and fancy, when mutu— 
ally ſupporting each other, become 
the parents of ſuperſtition, and often 
give a falſe colouring to the moiſt 
imple forms and operations of na— 
ture, 

46 It is certain that in the mytho. 
logy of Alia and of Africa we dil- 
cover ſome traces of this notion, ſo 
intimately connected with the ſuper— 
ſtitious credulity of the people, and 
even ſo naturally arifing out of an 
imperfect view of the manners of 
ſerpents. It we may believe the 
Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather, Mr. Dud-. 
ley, and other perſons, who had re- 

ſided 
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ded in North America, we are to 
look for the beginning of this rid1- 
culous notion among the Indians. 
How far, however, this 1s really the 
caſe, may, I think, be doubted. It 
is certain that, at preſent, the opi— 
nion is by no means univerſal among 
the Indians. Several intelligent 
gentlemen, who are well acquainted 
with the manners, with the religious 
opinions, and with the innumerable 
ſuperſtitious prejudices, of the Indi. 
ans, have informed me, that they do 
not think theſe people believe in the 
notion in queſtion, Mr, John Heck. 
ewelder writes, that he does not 
recolle&t to have heard the Indians 
ſay that ſnakes charm birds; though 
he has frequently heard them ſpeak 
of the ingenuity of theſe reptiles 
in catching birds, ſquirrels, &Cc. 
Mr. William Bartram ſays, in the 
Philoſophical "Tranſactions, that he 
never underſtood that the nations of 
Indians amung whom he travelled, 
had any idea of the faſcinating 
power of ſnakes. On the other hand, 
however, a Mohegan- Indian told me 
that the Indians are of opinion that 
the rattle-\nake can charm, or be— 
witch, ſquirrels and birds, and that 
it does this with its rattle, which it 
ihakes, thereby inviting the animals 


to delcend from the trees, after 
which they are eaſily caught. Ac- 


cording to this Indian, his country. 
men do not think that the ſnake, in 
any manner, accompliſhes the bulineſs 
with its eyes. & Choktah-Indian 
allured me that the rattle-ſnake does 
charm birds, &c. but he was honeſt 
enough to confeſs that he did not 
Know in what manner it was done. 
The interpreter, through whom I 
converied with this Indian, ſaid that 
the ſnake charms by means of its 
rattle. See CKoTALUs, vol. v. 
p- 392. 

Profeſſor Blumenbach, of Gottin- 
gen, in the Magazin der Naturkunde, 
1798, has ſuppoſed that the noiſe of 
the rattles cauſes animals (whether 
impelled by a kind of curiolity, mil- 
underſtanding, or dreadful fear) to 
follow it, as it were of their own 
accord, - This notion was propagated 
by Dr. Mead about ſixty years ago; 
and ſeems to have been collected 
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from the writings of the earlier natu- 
raliſts. Upon this Dr. Barton pro- 
ceeds to ſay: © The reſult of not a 
little attention to the ſubject has 
taught me, that there 1s but one 
wonder in the buſineſs ;—the wonder 
that the ſtory ſhould ever have been 
believed by men of underſtanding 
and of obſervation.” Faſcination, 
we are informed, is almoſt entirely 
limited to birds that build low, and 
© in almoſt every inſtance, I found 
that the ſuppoſed faſcinating faculty 
of the ſerpent was exerted upon the 
birds at the particular ſeaſon qf their 
laying their eggs, of their hatching, 
or of their rearing their young, ſtill 
tender, and defenceleſs. I now be- 
gan to ſuſpect, that the cries and 
tears of birds ſuppoſed to be faſci. 
nated originated in an endeavour to 
protect their neſt, or their young. 
My inquiries have convinced me that 
this is the caſe. Though the rattle. 
ſnake does not climb up trees, yet 
the black- ſnake, and ſome other ſpe. 
cies of the genus coluber, do. See 
the article CoLUBER, vol. iv. p. 7843 
and Ax Guis, vol. i. p. 711, where 
the ſaſcinating ſpecies, or thoſe ſnakes 
which prey upon birds, are particu. 
larly ſet forth. When impelled by 
hunger, and incapable of ſatisfying 
it by the capture of animals on the 
ground, they begin roglide up trees 
or buſtres, upon which a bird has 
its neſt. The bird is not ignorant of 
the ſerpent's object. She leaves her 
neſt, whether it contains eggs or 
young ones, and endeavours to Op. 
poſe the reptile's progreſs. In do- 
ing this, the is actuated by the 
ſtrength of her inſtinctive attachment 
to her eggs, or of affection to her 
young. Her cry is melancholy, her 
motions are tremulous. She expoſes 
herſelf to the molt imminent danger, 
Sometimes ſhe approaches ſo near 
the reptile, that he ſeizes her as his 
prey. But this is far from being 
univerſally the .caſe. Often ſhe 
compels the ſerpent to leave the 
tree, and then returns to her neſt. 
Horace, though he has not, like his 
contemporary, Virgil, given any 
great er of his knowledge in 
natural hiſtory, appears to have 
known, full well, the anxiety of 

2 2 birds 
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birds for the preſervation of their 

young : 

Ut assidens imMlumibus hudlis avis 

Serpenlium allapus limet. FEeod. i. 19. 

Thus, if the mother-bird forsake 

Her unfledg'd young, sbe dreads the gliding 
snake. 

« The author of theſe two fine 
lines, had he lived in America, the 
land of faſciration, would, I1 am in- 
clined to think, have diſbelieved the 
whole ſtory. They would have been 
a clue to light and truth on this ſub. 
Jet. Indeed, every ſportſman in 
our own country knows. that at the 
commencement of the ſhooting ſera. 
fon, the old birds will conſtantly ex- 
poſe themſelves to danger, tratling 
on the ground, flying extremely 
ſhort and low, and making a diſtreſs. 
ful ſhricking noiſe, in order to call 
oft the attention of the fowler, that 
the young and inexperienced covey 
might have a better chince to eſca e. 

«© Tt is a well-known tact, that 4. 
mong ſome ſpecies of birds, the te- 
male, at a certain period, is accul. 
tomed to compel the young ones to 
leave the neſt; that is, when the 
young have acquired fo much (trength 
that they are no longer entitled to all 
Her care. But they {iill claim ſome 
of her care. Their flights are au K. 
ward, and ſoon broken by titigue, 
They fall to the ground, where, in 
America, they are frequently ex- 
poſed to the attacks of the ſerpent, 
which attempts to devour them. 
In this ſituation, the mother will 
place herſelf upon the branch of. a 
tree or buſh, in the vicinity of the 
ſerpent. She will dart upon the 
ſerpent in order to prevent the de. 
ſtruction of her young: but fear, 
the inſtinct of ſelf-prefervation, will 
compel her to retire. She leaves 
the ſerpent, however, but tor a ſhort 
time, and then returns again. Often. 
times, the prevents the d-(ruction 
of her young, attacking the ſnuke 
with her wing, her beak, or her 
claws. Shculd the reptile ſucceed 


in capturing the young, the mother. 


is ex; ofed to leſs danger. For, 
whilſt engaged in ſwallowing them, 
he h+s neither inclination nor power 
to ſeize wp on the old one. But the 
appetite ot the ſerpent-tribe is great: 


the capacity of their ſtomachs is not 
lefs ſo. The danger of the mother 
is at hand, when the young are de— 
voured, The ſnake ſeizes upon her: 
and this is the cataſtrophe which 
crowns tho tale of faſcination, whe- 
ther of the bird, or the ſquirrel! 

«© Some years fince, the ingemous 
Mr. Rittenhouſe was induced ro ſup- 
pole, from the peculiar melancholy 
cry of a red-winged.maize-thief, 
(oriolus phanicyvs, Linn.) that a ſnake 
as at no great diftance from 't, and 
that the bird was in diſtreſs. He 
threw a ſtone at the place trom which 
the cry proceeded, which had the 
effect of driving the bird away. 
The poor animal, however, imme— 
diately returned to the ſame fſpor. 
Mr. Rittenhouſ{s now went to the 
place where the bird alighted, and 
to his great aftoniſhmenr, he found 
it perched upon the back of a large 
black-ſnake, which it was pecking 
with its beak. At this very time, 
the ſerpent was in the act of ſwallow. 
ing a young bird, and from the en- 
larged ze of the reptile's belly it 
was evident that it had already 
{ſwallowed two or three other young 
birds. After the ſnake was killed, 
the old bird few away. Mr. Ritten- 
houſe fays, that the cry and actions 
ot this bird had been preciſely ſimi— 
lar to thoſe of a bird which 1s {aid to 
be under the /a;cineting influence of 
a lerpert; and I doubt not that this 
very inflance would, by many credu- 
lous perſons, have been adduced as 
a.jroot ot ihe exilience of ſuch a 
faculty, But whar can be more 
evident thanthe general explanation 
ot this caſe? The maize-thiet builds 
its neſt '1 low buſhes, the bottoms 
of which are the uſual haunts of the 
black-inake. The reptile found no 
dafhculty in gliding up to the neſt, 
from which, moſt probably in the 
ablence of the mother, it had taken 
the young ones, Or it had ſeized 
the young ones, after they haa been 
forced from the neſt by the mother. 
In cither caſe, the mother had come 
to; reventihemirom being devoured 

© A black ſnake ſometimes finds 
great difficulty in obtatiing his prey 
upon a tree, In ſrpport of this 


aliertion, 1 could auduce many facts. 
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I ſhall content myſelf, however, with 
relating only one inſtance, which 
ſtrikingly illuſtrates my poſition: A 
black ſnake was feen climbing upca 
tree, evidently with the view of pro- 
curing the young birds in the neſt of 
a Bailtimore-bird., This bird ff 

ends its neſt at the extremitv of a 
ee he branch to which the 
bird had affixed its neſt, being very 
ſlender, the (erpeat found it imp oſſi— 
ble to come at the neſt by crawling 
along it: he, therefore, took the ad- 
vantage of another branch, which 
hung above the neſt, and twiſting a 
ſmall portion of his tail around uit, 
he was enabled, by ſtretching the 
remainder of his body, to reach the 
neſt, into which he infinuuted his 
head, and thus glatted 111s appetite 
with the vouny birds.”” 

Upon the whole, there ſeems very 
little doubt but that Dr. Barton is 
currect, as well as judicious, in his 
concluſions on this fubject. If fo, 
the power of taſcination muſt fall 
to the ground, as that of witchcraft 
has long ſince dune; and of which 
deluſive doctrine this ſeems a mere 
fragment. ladecd it would very ill 
accord with the benevolent plan of 


POETRY, 
Ox SECRECY IN LOVE. 


WE \Fvirtueis to makemen truly great, 
Walour in battle, wisdom in debate, 

What strongest means to best iutcations 

51 e, 

All, and still more, is secrecy in love. 

V hat joy to read the language of an eve! 

ry * 10 os N ba th 1 a . & 4 þ . Y N 1 

10 Watch the breathing of a Secret sgh! 

Tike he} — co. he hard unk a 

LI { 1 Ines 8 110, 01 Tus 1 14 Ain * n, 

And 'midst unnumber'd multitudos alone. 


Self potent Love rejects, with stern dis- 
dain, 

Counsel as neediess, and all help as vain ; 

United ettzrts blast the rip'ning jov, 

As tender webs the hands which touch de— 
SUV) » 

Beauty! thou tempter of the coldest 

breast! 

Where cauthy niagig charms inactive rest? 

Who slowest speak the evoncst are be- 
lien . 

Who latest trust, zhall latest be deeeiv'd. 

Yet estill beware, to sacred Friwudship just, 

Lest prudent cautiou turn to mcan mis- 
trust; 

zut for awhile the weighty charge delay, 

And Friendsaip's loss in Love redoubled 
pay. 


an all-wiſe and equal Providence, to 
beſtow upon any one race of its 
creatures an excluſive power of 
drawing into inevitable deſtruction 
another race, over which its bounti— 
ful protection and care is manifeſted 
in an extraordinary degree; as ſtated 
under OxxiTHhoLOGY, The truth, 
theretore, ſeems to be, that this 
ſhrieking and fluttering of the parent 
bird over the menacing poſition of 
the ſerpent, are no more than the 
natural expreſſions of anxiety in @ 
mother, for the care and ſafety of 
her infant progeny. This view of 
faſcination agrees alſo much more 
juſtly with the general inſtincts of 
the whole fix clatſes of animals: for 
though they are ſubjected, for the 
wiſeſt of purpoles, to prey on one 
another, yet this is. done, not by 
witchcraft, but by wiles, and ſnares, 
and cunning artiftices, more or leſs 
obſervable in the economy of every 
diſtinct race, for the ſuſtenance and 
ſupport of life, even from the ſmal. 
leſt animalcule, to the royal tiger of 
Bengal; and is moſt ſtrikingly exem- 
plifted in the inſtincts and habits of 
the. teſtaceous and finny tribes, 


NEWS, Ke. 

The late Arcnbiſhop of CASH ÜL, in Ire. 
land, on Monument he erected to the 
Memory of his Wife, in the Year 17745 
left a Space deſigned for his own Epi- 
ta or Panegyric, on which were af- 
fixed the following Lines the next Day, 

VAINEST of mortals! hadst thou sense 

or grace, 

Thou ne'er nadst left this ostentatious 


SDace 
1 7 

Nor giv'n thy numerous foes such ample 
room, 


o tell posterity upon the tomb, 

This well-known truth by every tongue 
confest, 

That by this blank thy life is best exprest. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
ULV 2. His majeſty having been 
pleaſed to appoint the Right Hon, 

Dupré carl of Caledon to be Gover- 

nor and Commander in Chief in and 

over the ſettlement of the Cape of 

Good Hope in South Africa, with 

its territories and dependencies, his 

lordihip, this day, took the oaths 
Z 2 2 appointed 
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appointed to be taken by the gover. 

nors of his majeſty's plantations. 

Letter from Captain Prowſe to Vice. admi- 
ral Lord Collingwood, Commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean; dated on- 

board the Sirius, at Malta, April 27, 

1806, 

My Lonp, Being ſix or ſeven 
leagues to the eaſtward of Civita 
Vecchia on the 17th inſt. at two 
P. M. I gained intelligence that a 
French force was to have ſailed that 
ame- from thence, and were to 
proceed to Naples. I crowded a 
preſs of ſail in the ſame direction; 
and, at a quarter paſt four, they were 
ſeen from the maſt-head near ſhore. 
On cloſing with them juſt after ſun— 
ſet, I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
one ſhip, three brigs, (corvettes, ) 
and five heavy gun veſſels, formed 
in compact order of battle, within 
two leagues of the mouth of the 
Tiber, and near a dangerous ſhoal, 
lying to, with reſolution to await 
our attack. At ſeven, within piſtol. 
ſhot, commenced firing with vigour 
from both fides, and continued 
cloſely .engaged with the ſquadron 
for.two hours, when the commodore, 
in the ſhip, hajled “ he had ſurren- 
dered.” His gallant and determined 
reſiſtance, together with the dan- 
gers of the ſhore, and crippled con— 


dition of his majeſty's ſhip, (the 


ſmoothneſs of the water admitting 
the enemy to uſe their guns with the 
greateſt effect,) prevented me from 
purſuing the remainder of the flo- 
tilla, although feveral were much 
diſabled, and compelled, a ſhort 
time before the ſhip ſtruck, to ceaſe 
firing, and make off. Had it been 
day-light, I have no doubt, from the 
firm and gallant conduct evinced by 
the officers and ſhips company, that 
we ſhould have ſucceeded in captur- 
ing more of the enemy's veſſels. I 
have deeply to lament the loſs of my 
nephew, the only officer, and eight 
ſeamen and marines, killed in the 
above conteſt, and three officers and 
ſeventeen ſeamen and marines wound. 
ed, nine of whom are in a very dan- 
gerous ſtate, The ſhip captured is 
called La Bergere; mounts 18 long 
12-pounders, manned with 189 men, 
and was commanded by Chaney 


Duolvis, commodore of the flotilla, 
belonging to the legion of honour. 
She is a remarkable fine veſſel, ſails 
well, and is fit for his mazeſty's ſer. 
vice. I beg particularly to recom. 
mend to your lordſhip's notice, 
Lieutenant William Heppenſtall, 
who was the ſenior lieutenant in the 
actions of the 22d July and 21ſt Oc. 
tober, and who has been in the ſhip 
nearly five years, as an officer de. 
ſerving promotion. The gallantry 
and good condutt of the other offi. 
cers and ſhip's company likewiſe de. 
ſerve my warmeſt acknowledgments. 

W. PrkowsE. 
From Captain Sir Thomas Livingſtonr, 

Bart. to Lord Collingwood, dated on- 

board the Renommee, off Cape Patcs, 

May 4. 

My Lok, I have the honour to 
intorm your lordſhip, that this morn- 
ing, abuut one A, M. the boats ct 
the Renommee and Nautilus, under 
the direction of Lieutenant Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, of this ſhip, gallantly 
boarded, carried, and brought out 
from under the fire of the guns of 
the town and Torre de Vieja, and 
alſo from under the fire of more than 
one hundred muſketeers, his catho- 
lic majeſty's ſchooner Giganta, of 
nine guns, commanded by Don Juan 
de Moire, with a crew of thirty-eight 
men. She 1s, in my opinion, very 
fit for his majeſty's ſervice, particu- 
larly at Gibraltar. 

In this affair Mr. Charles Forbes, 
midſhipman, and three men, were 
badly wounded, and three others 
ſlightly. The enemy had nine men 
wounded, one of them mortally, the 
others ſeverely; there were none 
killed. on either fide. 

T. LivINGSTONE., 

From the Ton. Rear- admiral Sir Altx- 
ander Cochrane, Commander-im-Chirf 
at the Leavard Iſlands; dated Barba- 

does, July 3. 

SIk, CaptainsCampbell and Bluett, 
of his majeſty's floops Cygnet and 
Waſp, have captured a French na— 
tional ſchooner and ſloop; the latter, 
his-majeſty's late armed floop Do- 
minica, which had been run away 
with by her crew three or four days 
before, and carried to Guadaloupe, 


where ſhe was immediately commit- 


ſioned 
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ſroned and manned with 75 men, and 
{ent back with the ſchooner to at- 
tempt cutting out the merchant's 
ſhips in Roſeau Bay. which was hap- 
pily fruſtrated, and one veſſel only, 
which they had taken pollefion of 
was re-captured. The French ge- 
neral Hortade, with a party of fol- 
diers, was taken on-board thele vel. 
lels; what motives could have in- 
duced an officer of his rank to en- 
gage in ſuch petty predatory war- 
tire, Jam at a loſs to gueſs, parti- 
Cularly as he was taken without any 
uniform whatever. The captain of 
the Duke of Montroſe packet de. 
terves great credit for his exertions ; 
he received on-board a party of the 
46th regiment, and, at the delire of 
the preſident. got under way and 
chaſed, and by his means the {choon- 
er was recaptured. 
ALEX. COCHRANE, 
The Gazette of July 15 contains 
a letter tranſmitted by Admiral 
Lord St. Vincent, trom Captain Col- 
lier, of the Minerva, dated off Cape 
Finiſterre, June 23, giving an aC- 
count of the capture of five Spaniſh 
Inggers and chaſſi-marces, in Fini— 
[terre Bay, and under protection of 
the fort, by two boats belonging to 
the Minerva, commanded by Lieu- 
tenants Mulcaſter and Ogle. The 
following particulars Capt. Collier 
ſtates as highly creditable to Lieut, 
Mulcaſter and his companions :— 
The firſt object was the ſort, 
mounting eight brats guns, of twen- 
ty tour and twelve-pounders, which 
commanded the vell-ls. This was 
Carried 1n a moſt neat and maſterly 
manner by the bayonet and pike, 
vetore the guard had either time 
to raiſe the draw-bridge, or dil- 
charge a twelve-pounder, which had 
been brought to face the gate, a 
fiſhing-bont having appriſed them of 
the approach of our bouts, part of 
the Spaniſh guard laid down their 
arms, and are now on-board; the 
reſt eſcaped. As the day began to 
dawn, and as the men were much 
harafled from a long row to the 
thore, and a fatiguing march over a 
heavy ſand, the party were obliged 
to confine themſelves to ſpiking the 
guns, and throwing ſome of them 
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into the fea, ere they took poſſeſſion 
of the veſſels, The circumſtance 
from which [ derive moſt pleaſure is, 
that this ſervice was executed with- 
out a man being hurt on either fide, 
although the boats in their return, 
during a calm of near three hours, 
were expoſed to the fire of a two- 
gun battery from a hill to the ſouth. 
ward of the town. 

This Gazette likewiſe contains 
the new commiſſion of the Board of 
Controul, including the Right Hon. 
T. Grenville as Preſident. 

It contains alſo the following pro- 
motions on the Staff: Colonel the 
Hon. William Stewart, ot the 95th 
foot, to be a brigadier-general to the 
forces ſerving.in- the Mediterranean, 
Major-general Hildebrand Oakes to 
be quarter-maſter-general to the 
ſaid forces. Brigadter-general James 
Campbell, of the 61ſt foot, to be 


adjutant-general to the ſaid forces. 


Liceutenznt-colonel John Lord Pro. 
by, of the 1ſt foot guards, to be 
deputy-adjutant-gencral to the ſaid 
forces. 

The Commiſſioners of Naval En- 
quiry have completed the very im- 
portant inveſtigations to which they 
were delegated by parliament. Their 
board is conſequently diſſolved, after 
having performed a long ſeries of 
laborious and uſeful ſervices, in 2 
manner as honourable to the mem- 
bers who compoled 1t, as the mea- 
ſures it produced have proved be- 
neficial to the country. 

The number of bankrupts an- 
nounced ia the London Gazette, 
from December 27, 1805, to June 27, 


1896, amounts to five hundred and 
ninety-one ! 


_— 


— 


The Parliament was prorogued by 
commiſlion on Wedneſday, the 23d 
ot July. Lord Chancellor Erſkine, 
as head of the commiſſion, delivered, 
in his majeſty's name, the following 
ſpeech: 

„My Lords and Gentlemen, His 
miajeſty has commanded us to ac— 
quaint you, .that the ſtate of the 
public bulineſs enables his majeſty 
to cloſe this ſeſlion of parliament. 
We are, at the ſame time, directed 
to expreſs to you the great -ſatisfac- 

mon 
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tion which his majeſty has derived 
from your unremitting zeal and dili. 
gence, and from that attention to the 
moſt important intereſts of his em- 
pire, which has been fo conſpicu— 
onſly manifeſted in all your pro- 
ceedings. 

The meaſures which have been 
adopted for the permanent improve. 
ment of the various branches of our 
military ſyſtem, your attention to 
combine t heſe arrangements with the 
great object ob pubs. c economy, and 
the regulations winch you have eſta. 
bliſhed for the ſpeedy and effettua] 
audit of the public accounts, call 
for his majeſty's particular acknow. 
ledg ments 

Gentl-men of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, —W e have it in command 
from his majeſty to thank vou four the 
proviſion which you have made for 
the various exigencie- of the public 
ſervice, particularly by raiſing, 
within the year, ſo very large a pro- 
portion of the neceſſiry ſupplies; a 
meaſure in itſelf highly advantage- 
ous, and which muſt create, both at 
home and abroad, the moſt favour— 
able impreſſion of our national re. 
ſources, and of the ſpirit which ani— 
mates the Britiſh people. You may 
be afſured that the utmoſt attention 
ſhall be paid to the frugal admini— 
ſtration of thoſe ſup; lies which you 
have ſo liberally granted. 

His mazeſty is particularly ſenſible 
of the freſh proot he has received of 
your aftectionate attachment to him, 
in the provilen which you have 
made for enabling the younger 
branches of his royal family to meet 
the neceſſury expences of their ſta- 
tion. 

My Lords and Gentle, Bla ma- 
jeſty, being always anxious for the 
reſtoration of peace on juſt and ho 
nourable terms, 15 engau: 
ons, with a view 10 tlie accompliſh. 
ment of this mot deſirable end. 
Their ſucceſs muſt depend on a cor— 


reſponding diſpolition on the part of 


the.enemy; and in every event his 
majeſty looks with the fulleſt confi. 
dence to the continuance of that 
union and public ſpirit among all 
Tanks of his people, w hich can alone 
give energy to War er r ſecurity to 
Peace, 


ed in diſcuſ. 


c HRO NICOLE. 


By virtue of his majeſty's commiſ. 


fon under the great (earl, to vs and 
other lords direct-d, and now read, 
we do, in his majeſty's name, and in 
obedience to his commands, pro- 
rogue this Parliament to Thurſday, 
the 28th day of Auguſt next, to be 
then here holden; «nd this Parlia. 
ment is accor« lingly prorogued to 
Thurſday the 28th day of Auguft 
net.” 

The above ſpeech, it will be ob. 
ſerved, contains the firſt notice, from 
authority, of pacihc negociations 
having been entered upon, though 
it was pretty well underſtood before, 
The reſult it is impollible to pre- 
dict: to have acceded on both ſides 
to a preliminary baſis, to a middle 
point, from which a negociation 
may have a power of mediating, 
is ſomething; but notwithſtanding 
a common aſſent thus far, it mult 
be obvious to the moſt ſimple ap. 
prehenlion, that a hoſt of difficulties 
may obſtruct every path that would 
afterwards remain to be trodden; 
and difficulties, many of which may 
even at laſt be found inſurmount— 
able, and of courſe, inſtcad of yield. 
ing to the deſire of peace, only lead 
to a renovation of hoſtilities. Not 
ſo much time, however, has yet 
elapſed as renders it by any means 
neceſſary for us to believe that the 
balance is already inclining to this 
laſt fide of the queſtion; although it 
is impoſſible for us not to perceive 
that the reſult is highly doubtful, 
and not to admit that the longer the 
negociation is ſuffered to continue in 
the grofs and palpable darkneſs, the. 
awful filence, that at prefent ſur. 
rounds it, without a cheering whil- 
per, a hngle ray of comfort being al. 
lowed to break forth on either tide, 
the more precarious appears the re. 
turn of peace, and the greater the 
dread of freſa bluudihed and war- 
tare, 

Our ftatement laſt month of the 
ſurrender of Cattaro was premature ; 
but we believe it 1s at laſt given up 
to the French. The Auſtrians, in- 
tended proviſionally to occupy it, 
ſailed from Frieſte on the 19th of 
June, and intelligence of its evacua— 
tion was expected at Munich on the 
8th of July. It is not, however, 

quite 
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guite clear, that the official account 
of this event will deliver Germany 
from the oppreſiive preie nce of the 
French armies. 

The continent has afforded ns of 
late intelligence of conſequence, 
There is more apparent torpidity in 
the plans of the French government, 
at this moment, than in 'thole of our 
own: for while, under the uncer- 
tainty of the negoctation, We are vi- 
coroutly preparing an expedition tor 
the Mediterranean, it does not ſeen 
that any ſteps of :iftivity have been 
exhibited in any one point that is 
ſubject to the influence of Bona- 
parte Gaeta (h!] reſiſts his brother 
Joſeph in Naples--the King of Swe. 
den remains unpamthed tor all his 
men.Aces and violence of language 
and I da Oubtril is arrived at Paris 
from Kuſſia. Withethislaſt fact we are 
peculiarly pleated, becauſe it ſeems 
to ſpesk, in 4 dec live tone, that the 
ALON HOW peading With France 
is not Confined to Great Britain, but 
takes a Comprehenive cognizance of 
tlie l ical ſtate uf the continent; 
and thit Kuſlia, it not Auſtria, Prut- 
fla, and Sweden, is a party 11 the 
tranſiction, 

It is in conſequence of this ſtate of 
things in relation to dur own coun— 
try, that we hear of no holtiie ſeheme 
in agitation, on either nde; that the 
Armament at Boulogne (till Conti. 
nes unaugmented, and more elpe- 
Ciaily that at the inſtauration of the 
King 97 iioliand, at the Hague, On 
the 234 of june, not the remotelt refer- 
ence to the [tate uf foreign politics, 
nor the th ghteſt hint of -nmit y again 
Great Brit was thrown out 11 the 
long addieſs which, on that occa— 
lion, was delivered fro the throne, 

The late feſhon of tie Britith par- 
liament has been diltnguihed by 
what ve conte has ouccaliuned no 
{mall devree of aſtumſhment to us, 
we means bills of a pecuniary na— 
ture —-grams of pubiic money Gi— 
rected to every qu.iter, aud lav he d 
upon every occhon, as though the 
public treaſury were tull even tv 
burſting, and the only burden we 
had to Carry about us was the weigh 
ef our national wealth. la the lift 
of newly agitated grants and in- 
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creaſed ſalaries, we have firſt of all 
to mention the additional proviſion 
propoſed to be mace.to the younger 
branches of the royal family, eye ry 
ne of whom, we believe, were 
largely aſlifted not longer ago than 
the beginning of the preſent war, by 
ſh-res -out of the v Alu of the It 4. 
111th plate [hips faken anterior to the 
Official commencemetit ot hoſtilities. 
The next article of the tame kind is 
an increale of the number of com- 
millioners for ſettling the outſtands 
ing accounts, with an augmented fa. 
Jary to every one. The maſters in 
chancery are the third claſs whom it 
is now propuled to benefit in the 
ſame way out of the national funds, 
or rather gut of taxes, tur other 
tunds we have none, by advancing 
their ſalaries from 2001. to 00, per 
annum; and by the ettablimment of 
{a {luperannuated tund to provide for 
thoie who. may retire, Phe ace 
COUntiunit gener. is to be PO ollelied of 
a larger citabiiihinent, and all his 
clerks to be mare amply provided 
for. The poltctiors of imall HLVIiNgs 
are to be aliowed a DOUmey in 
[portion to ther me 
tained by Coun 
tor this Dur ue, 1 nec family 't 1h22 
late Lord Kodhey is to have the 
nuity originaiiy granted to it conti-z 
nNUCea tote Til extent, tough apart 
of it his nov 105 ally expired, 11. 
teen thouſund pounds are tobe vored 
to the College O "015% lor the 
erection of a muſfcum, which their 
oon funds ous it to Made them 
competent tv erect tor theuſelves ; 
And Dr. Jenner is to be turther re. 
munerated for his ditcovery ot the 
COW-HOX 111 
The INCTEC {ed al! © W ANC: 
royal tamily met with but 
polition; a 
ment, 
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was purived by Col. 


Wood, Mr. W. Snith, and few 
other meinbers—that, we mean, of 
pruteling Cie mot An NHOus thre lor 
retrenching the public expentiturey 
and yer, day aiter diy, coming fore 
wards Witt Pr pofttidns, winch 75 
thing can guftify, tor lavidung the 


public money ; bat little efect tols 

lowed {nch rciuonltrances, 
We are furry twice the miniſtry ſa 
divided 
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divided amongſt themſelves upon 
the volunteer ſyſtem. Mr. Sheridan 
declared, that he lately kept away 
becauſe he could not ſupport the 
preſent men ſures; and made a mo- 
tion of thanks to the volunteer 
corps, in direct oppoſition to the 
wiſhes ot his colleagues: it was loſt 
by the previous queſtion, 

A diſſolution of this parliament is 
expected in September next, 

There was conſiderable confuſion 
at the Bank on the payment of the 
late dividends on the public funds; 
the new 10 per cent. property duty 
being deducted for the halt year, 
contrary to the expectations of the 
ſtockholders, who contended, and 
with reaſon, that only the laſt quar- 
ter was ſubject to the additional 
duty, becauſe the new aſſeſſment had 
not been enacted within the former 
one. There was, however, no re- 
dreſs to be had, 

NaPLEs, June 17. The preſent 
eruption of Veſuvius exceeds any 
thing of the kind within the memory 
of man. The ſummit of the moun— 
tain 1s torn to pieces, and the rim of 
the crater is quite altered, in conſe. 
quence of the number of the filiures, 
to ſuch a degree, that it is thought 
that in the conrſe of a few days a 
whole ſide of the mountain will fall 
in. About 1ioo dwelling houſes and 
eſtates have been ruined, with large 
tracts of vineyard ground, corn- 
fields, &c. The crater ſtill dif. 
charges a great quantity of ſtones 
reſembling hail. On the 4th and 5th 
a continual noiſe was heard ex- 
tremely loud, while the thick cloud 
that enveloped the ſummit of the 
mountain was alternately penetrated 
by flaſhes of fire, amazingly vivid, 
reſembling lightning. The courſe 
of the lava ran towards the Torre 
de] Greco, and along the eminence 
upon which the cloiſter of Camal- 
duna is ſituated, and has extended 
to the diſtance of four miles, de. 
ſtroying all the trees, vineyards, and 
Habitations, it has met with in its 
courſe, Juſt now it has reached 
the high road in the neighbourhood 
of Torre del Greco, while a great 
number of ſtrangers and curious 
perſons are repairing to the ſpot to 


be witneſſes of the ſingular pheno. 
menon. King Joſeph, accompanied 
by his miniſter Salicetti, and ſeveral 
perſons belonging to the court, took 
a view of the lava. The Torre del 
Greco, ſituated at the foot of Veſu— 
Vius, with a population of 15, oco 
fouls, is under much alarm: hence 
proceſiions have been ordered, and 
prieſts, with ropes round their necks, 
followed by a number of men, wo- 
men, and children, are continually 
paſſing along the ſtreets. The fields 
of Ottogano, at the foot of the 
mountain, are covered with aſhes; 
and ſeveral ſprings of hot water 
have forced themſelves through the 
earth, and entirely ruined the foil, 
Freſh ſhocks have been ſuſtained at 
Reggio and Palma, which, as the 
inhabitants ſtill remember the earth. 
quake of 1783, have induced them 
to move into ſtraw huts and cabins 
in the fields. 


On Friday, July it, there was a very 
violent thunder-(torm in the metro— 
polis and its vicinity. The loudeſt 
clap took place about ten Clock. In 
Hampton-ftreet, Walworth, a ball of 
electrical fire fell upon the roof of a 
houſe, and made a paſſage com- 
pletely through to a back kitchen. 
It broke all the windows of the 
houſe. A boy was knocked down 
by the thock; an elderly woman 
was deprived of her ſight for ſeveral 
minutes. One of the balls fell into 
the area of the Lottery Office, in Sv. 
merſet-place, and the ſhock forced 
open the door, and drove Mr. Pe: re :, 
the ſecretary, to the contrary ſide of 
the office. Another ball fell into 
the Thames, oppoſite Arundle-ſtreet. 
The ſtorm was by no means confined 
to the metropolis, but at or about 
the ſame time ſeems to have per- 
vaded the greateſt part of the iſland, 
and in ſeveral places it has done 
conſiderable damage. Several cat. 
tle were killed at different places. 
The windmill of Mr. Hawes, near 
Yarmouth, and the flour and wheat 
therein, were totally conlumed, it 1s 
ſuppoled by the lightning. A boat 


Vas ſtruck on the Humber, and WII. 


ham Mazarello, one of her crew, 


killed, 
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HOMAS CRANMER, memo- 

rable for having ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom in the cauſe of proteſtant- 
iſm, was defcended from an ancient 
family in Nottinghamſhire, and born 
at Aſlacton in that county, in 1489. 
In 1503 he was admitted of Jeſus. 
college in Cambridge, of which he 
became fellow. In 1523 he was made 
doctor of divinity, The immediate 
cauſe of his advancement in the 
church, was the opinien he gave 
upon Henry VIII. 's divorce from Ca- 
tharine of Spain. For having, on 
account of the plague at Cambridge, 
retired to Waltham-abbey, where a 
relation of his lived, Eiward Fox 
the king's almoner, aud Stephen Gar. 
diner the ſecretary, accidentally 
came to that houſe, Here the con- 
verſation turning upon the King's di 
vorce, Cranmer bein deſired to {peak 
upon that point, delivered it as his 
opinion, “ That it wonld be much 
better to have this queſtion, Whether 
a man may marry his brother's wife 
or no? diſcuſſed and decided by the 
divines upon the authority of God's 
word, than thus from year to year to 
prolong the time by having recuurte 
to the pope ; that there was but one 
truth init, which the ſcripture would 
ſoon declare and maniteſt, being 
handled by learned men; and that 
inight be done as well at the univer- 
lities in England, as at Rome, or elſe— 
where.“ This opinion being com- 
municated to the King, his majeſty 
approved of it. Cranmer was in 
conſequence ſent for to court, made 
the king's chaplain, placed in the 
family of Thomas Boleyne earl of 
Wiltſhire and Ormond, and ordered 
to write upon the ſubject of the d1- 
vorce, He did fo; and ſhewed, by 
the teſtimonies of the ſcriptures, ot 
general councils, and ancient writers, 
that the biſhop ot Rome had not 
authority ſufficient to diſpenſe with 
the word of God: from which we 
may learn, that the retormation, 
which Luther had ſet on foor in 
Germany, in 1517, had alſo made 
ſome progreſs in the hearts of men 
here in England. When he had fi. 
niſhed his book, he went to Cam- 
bridge to diſpute upon that point, 
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and brought many over to his opi- 
nion. About this time he was made 
arc hdeacon of Taunton. 

In 1530 he was ſent, with ſome 
others, into France, Italy, and Ger- 
many, to diſcuſs the affair of the 
king's marriage. At Rome he got 
his book preſented to the pope, and 
offered to diſpute openly againſt the 
validity of Henry's marriage; but 
nobody choſe to engage him. While 
he was at Rome, the pope conſtituted 
him his penitentiary throughout Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Wales; not ſo 
much, we may imagine, out of kind- 
neſs and reſpect, as to quiet and ap- 
peaſe that reforming, ſpirit, which 
he had already diſcovered. 

Upon the death of Warham arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, in Auguſt 
t532, Cranmer was nominated his 
ſucceſſor; but he retvt?. to accept 
of that dignity, unſefs te was to re- 
ceive it immediately from the king 
without the pope's intervention. He 
was conſecrated in March 1533; at 
which time he made an unuſual pro- 
teſtation, which the curious reader 
may ſee inthe Appendix to S'rype's 
Memorials, &c. His deſign by this 
expedient was to preſerve to himſelf 
the liberty of doing hisduty to God, 
the King, and his country, in ſpite 
of the pope's interpoſitions; and this 
made him z:nounce every clauſe in 
his oath, which ſeemed to bar him 
from it. May 23, 1533, he pro- 
nounced the ſentence of divorce be- 
tween King Henry and Queen Ca— 
tharine; and likewiſe married the 
King to Anne Boleyne, the 28th: 
though Lord Herb-rt ſays, in his 
Hiſtory of Henry VIII. that Cranmer 
did not marry hin, but only was 
preſent while another did it. The 
pope. threatening him with excom. 
munication for his ſentence ag Haſt 
Queen Catharine, he. appealed from 
his holineſs to a general counc,.,. d 
ever after diſputed againſt the pope's 
ſupremacy. | 

He now began to act vigorouſly in 
the work of the reformation; and, 
as the firſt ſtep towards it, procured 
the Bible to be tranflated into Eng- 
liſh, and to be diſperſed, which had 
ever before been forbidden by the 
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pope. Next he forward-'d the diſſo— 
Jution of the moniſteries; and, in 
1535, performed a provincial Viſita- 
tion, for the purpoſe of recommend. 
ing the king's ſupremacy, which he 
did in many places by preaching. 
In his ſermons he ſhewed, 1. That 
the biſhop of Rome was no more 
God's vicar upon earth than other 
biſhops were; and declared by what 
arts he had uſurped that authority. 
2. That the holineſs of that ſee fo 
much boaſted of, and by which name 
the popes affected to be ſtyled, was 
but a holineſs in name ; whence he 
took occaſion to launch out into the 
vices of the court of Rome. 3. He 
inveighed againſt the biſhop of 
Rome s laws, which, he ſaid, were 
miſcalled divine leges, and /arrt canones, 
In 1536 he divorced King Henry 
from Anne Boleyne. In 1537 he 
viſited his dioceſe, and endeavoured 
to aboliſh the ſuperſtitious obſerva- 
tion of certain holidays. In 1539 he 
and ſome biſhops fell under the king's 
diſpleaſure, becauſe they would not 
conſent in parliament, that the mo. 
naſteries ſhould be ſuppreſſed for the 
king's ſole uſe. Cranmer had pro- 
jected, that out of the revenues of 
thoſe nurſeries of idleneſs, a provi- 
fion ſhould be made in every cathe- 
dral, for readers of divinity, and of 
Greek and Hebrew, and a great num- 
ber of ſtudents, whom the biſhop 
might tranſplant out of mY nurſery 
into all parts of his dioceſe; bur this 
deſign miſcarried. He alſo ſtrenu— 
ouſly oppoſed the act for the fix ar- 
ticles, in the houſe of lords, ſpeaking 
three days againſt it. In 1540 he 
was one of the commiſſioners tor in- 
ſpecting into matters of religion, and 
for explaining ſome of its main doc- 
trines; and the book intitled A ne- 
ceſſary Erudition of a Chriſtian Man, 
was the reſult of their commiſſion, 
After Lord Cromwell's death, in 
whoſe behalf he had written to the 
king, he retired, and lived in great 
privacy, not meddling at all in ſtate 
affairs. In 1541 he gave orders, 
purſuant to the King's directions, for 
taking away ſuperſtitions ſhrines; 
and the year following procured the 
act for the advancement of true re. 
ligion, and the aboliſhment of the 


contrary, which moderated the ri— 
gour of the ſix articles. In 1543 his 
enemies preferred accuſations ag inſt 
him, for oppoſing the ſix articles. 
He was complained of in the houſe 
of commons, for preaching hereſy 
againſt the ſacrament of the altar; 
and alſo in the privy-council where 


the ſubſtance of his accuſation was, 


© that he, with his learned men, had 
ſo infected the whole realm with 
their unſavoury doctrine, that three 
parts of the land were become abo— 
minable herctics; that it might prove 
dangerous to the king, being Ike to 
produce ſuch commotions and up— 
roars as were ſprung up in Germany: 
and therefor? they defired, that the 
archbiſhop might be ſent to the 
Tower, till he could be examined.” 
All theſe were ſuppoſed to be con- 
tr vances of Gurdiner, and would 
have been ſufficient for his ruin, if 
the king had not protected hm. 
Upon Henry's deceaſe, he was one 
of the regents of the kingdom, and 
one of the executors of his will ; and 
February 20, 1546, crowned Ec Jv ard 
VI. to whom he had been godfather, 
as he had been alſo to Elizabeth, 
Soon after he Cauſed the homilies to 
be compoied, and he now laboured 
earneſtly in promoting the reforma.. 
tion. Fer this purpote he procured 
the repeal of the fix articles; the 
eſtabliſhment of the communion in 
both Kinds, and a new Office tor the 
lacrament; the reviſal and amend. 
ment of the other offices of the 
church; frequent preaching; a royal 
Viſitation. to 1inipect into the man- 
ners and abilities of the clergy; and 
viſited his own dJioceſe himiel! for 
the ſame purpoſe. In 1549 he was 
one of the commiſſioners tor examin- 
ing Biſhop Bonner, with a power to 
impriſon or deprive himot his biſhop. 
ric. The ſame year he erdained fe- 
veral priefts and deacons, according 
to the new form of ordination. in 
the Common-prayer Book ;- which 
through his care was now finiſhed, 
and ſettled by act of .arliament, A 
review was made of this book to. 
wards the end of the next year; aud 
in 1552 it was printed again with 
amendments and alterations, and all. 
thorized by parliament. In 1553 he 
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oppoſed the new ſettlement of the 
crown upon Jane Grey, and would 
no way be concerned in that affair; 
nor would he join in any of Dutley's 
ambitious projects; however, upon 
the death of Edward VI. he appeured 
for her. 

But now, after the acceſſion of 
Queen M iry, his troubles came on 
apace. He was firſt ordered to p- 
pear before the council, and bring an 
inventory of his goods; which he 
did Augnſt 27, when he was com- 
manded to keep in his huuſe, and be 
forthcoming. September 13, he was 
again ſum noned betore the council, 
and ordered to be at the Star-cham. 
ber the next day; when he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, partly tor ſet— 
ting his hand to the inttrument of 
Lady Jane's ſucceſſion, and partly for 
the public offer he had mide a little 
belore, of juſt:fying openly the reli. 
gious proceedings of the late king. 
November 3, he was attarnted ind 
found guilty of high treaſon, upon 
which the fruits of his ſee wee le. 
queſtered; bur upon his repeated 
application, he was pardoned the 
treaſon, and it was reſolved he ſhould 
be proceeded againſt for hereſy, 
April 1554, he, Ridley, and Latimer, 
were removed to Oxford, in order 
for a public diſputaiion with the pa. 
piſts, which was accordingly held 
upon the 18th; and two days after, 
they were brought betore the com- 
miſſioners, and alked, Whether they 
would ſubſcribe to popery; which 
unanimoully refuſing, they were 
condemned as heretics. Some of 
Cranmer's friends petitioned the 
queen in his behalf; putting her in 
nad that he had once preſerved her 
in her father's life-rime. For the 
king, it ſeems, was reſolved to fend 
her to the Tower, and to make her 
ſufter as a ſubject, becauſe ſhe would 
not obey the laws of the realm, in 
renouncing the pope's authority and 
religion; but was prevented by 
Craymer's interceſſion. This how- 
ever had no eftect upon the queen, 
who was determined to give him up: 
and a new commiſſion was ſent from 

ome for his trial and conviction, 
Accordingly, September 12, 1555, 
he appeared before the commillion- 
ers at St. Mary's charch in Oxford, 


where he was accuſed of blaſphemy, 
perjury, incontinency, and hereſy : 
of blaſphemy and hereſy, for his 
writings againſt popery ; of perjury, 
for breaking his oath to the pope; 
and of incontinency, on account of 
his being married. At laſt he was 
cited to appear at Rome within 
eighty days, to anſwer in perſon; 
but no care being taken to ſend him, 
he was, by an order from thence, de- 
graded and deprived, 

Hitherto he had manifeſted much 
courage and wiſdom in his ſutter- 
ings, but at luaſt human frailty mide 
him commit whit has been deemed 
a moſt capital error; for, from Vas» 
rious motives, that eſpecially of 
ſaving his life, he was artfully drawn 
in to lign 4 recantation, wherein he 
renounced the proteſiant religion, 
and re-embraced all the errors of 
po, ery, But neither did this worK 
at all upon Mary, who was ſtill 
retulved to commit him to the 
flames; and who ſoon after ſent 
for Dr. Cole, provolt of Eton, and 
give him inftructions to prepare a 
ſermon for that mournful occaſion. 
February 24, a writ was ſigned for 
the burning of Cranmer; and on 
March 21, which was the fatal day, 
he was brought to St. Mary's church, 
and plaged on a kind of ſtage oppo— 
fire the pulpit. While Cole was 
haranguing, Cranmer expreſſed great 
Inw ird confuſion; often lifting his 
hands and eyes to heaven, and fre. 
quently pouring out floods of tears, 
Attheend of the ſermon, when Cole 
deiired him to make an open profeſ. 
ſtion of his faith, as he had promiſed 
him he would, he firſt prayed in the 
moſt fervent manner, Then he ex- 
horted the people preſent, not to ſet 
their minds upon the world; to obey 
the queen; to love each other ; and 
to be charitable. After which he 
made a confeſſion of his faith, be— 
ginning with the Creed, and con- 
cluding with theſe words: © And 
I believe every word and ſentence 
taught by our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 


his apoſtles and prophets, in the Old 


and New Teſtament. And now 
(added he) I come to the great 
thing that ſo much truubleth my 
conſcience, more than any thing J 
efer did or ſaid in my whole life; 
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and that. is, the ſetting abroad a 
writing contrary to the truth, which 
] here now renounce as things writ- 
ten with v hand, contrary to the 
truth whic! thought in my heart, 
and written for tear of death, and to 
ſave my lite if it might be; that is, 
all ſuch bills and papers which 1 
have written and ſigned with my 
hand fince my degradation, wherein 
I h ve written many things untrue. 
And toraſmuch as my hand offend. 
ed, writing contrary to my heart, 
my hand ſhall firſt be puniſhed: 
tor, when I come to the fire, it all 
be friſt burned. As for the pope, I 
refuſe him, as Chriſt's enemy and 
antichriſt, with all hie Je doctrine; 


and as for the ſacrin believe 
as I have taught in n vook againſt 


the biſhop of Winchelter.,” 'I hun- 
der-ſtruck as it were with this un- 
expected declaration, the enraged 
crowd admonithed him not to dif. 
ſemble. Ah!” replied he with 
tears, ** ſince I have lived hitherto, 
I have been a hater of falſehood, 
and a lover of ſimplicity, and never 
before this time have I diſſembled.“ 
Upon which they pulled him off the 
ſtage with the utmoſt fury, and hur. 
ried him to the place of his martyr. 
dom, near Baliol- college; where he 
put off his clothes with haſte, and 
ſtanding in his ſhirt, without ſhoes, 
was faſtened with a chain to the 
ſtake. Some preſſing him to agree 
to his former recantation, he an. 
ſwercd, ſhewing his hand, This is 
the hand that wrote, and therefore 
it ſhall firſt ſuffer puniſhment,” Fire 
being applied to him, he ſtretched 
out his right hand into the flame, and 
held it there unmoved, till it was 
conſumed, crying with a loud voice, 
« 'I his hand hath offended;” and 
often repe-ting, “ This unworthy 
right hand!” At laſt, the fire get. 
ting up, he expired, never ſtirring 
or Crying out all the while; only 
keeping his eyes fixed to heaven, 
and repeatizg more thanonce, Lord 
Jeſus, receive my ſpirit!” He died 
in his {ixty-{eventh yeur, 

Dr. Sturges, chancellor of the dio. 
ceſe of Wincheſter, in his Reflections 
on the Principles and Inftitutions of 
Popery, publiſhed iu 49, has given 


* 


the tollowing charaèter of aichbiſhop 


Cranmer: “ His temper was better 
fitted for literature and ſtudy, than 
for the colliſions of politics aud the 
taction of courts. Placed however 
ina poſt of eminence, being fully 
impreſſed with the invalidity of all 
the papal pretenſions and with the 
abuſes of the Roman church, know- 
ing alſo the diſcordance of many of 
its doctrines with ſound reaſon and 
true Chr Hianity, he had uniformly 
forwarded all the meaſures tending 
to promote the reformation. And 
though its advance was continually 
checked by Henry's prejudices and 
Caprice, vet in all theſe changes ſo 
fatal to many of his ſubjects, Cran- 
mer's virtues were reſpected, and 
the © ing's protection was never with. 
drown from him. The archbiſhop 
was ſincere in his religious opinions, 
and wifhed to propagate them with. 
out force. He was therefore always 
an adviſer of gradual changes, and 
averſe from thoſe which were fud-. 
den and violent. But he was ſub— 
ject to an imperious maſter; and, 
amidſt the conflict of contending par- 
ties it was difficult to recommend 
moderation with ſucceſs, or to eſcape 
himfelf with impunity, During the 
reign of Edward, the reformation 
advanced with a more uniform and 
ſteady pace. On the acceſſion of 
Mary, the ſhare he had in her mo. 
ther's divorce, and the eminent part 
he bore in the ſeparation which took 
place with the ſee of Rome, naturally 
pointed him out as the principal ob. 
Jett of her bigotry and revenge. 
As ſuch he was treated; for being 
deſtined to the moſt cruel death, he 
was, with a refinement in cruelty, 
induced by perſuaſion and terror to 
retract his opinions, not in order that 
his life might be ſpared, but that 
infamy might be added to his death. 
He amply atoned, however, for this 
moment of weakneſs, by himſelf con- 
demning it, and by ſupporting with 
undaunted conſtancy the torments 
under which he expired. Whoever 
well conſiders himſelf, and what his 
own feelings would be in ſuch a 
dreadful fituation, will not be diſ— 
poſed to judge too rigoronfly of men 
expoſed to the fevereſt trials that 
human natare can endure.” 
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OME time ſince, a labouring man, 
i) named Wright, at Alphington, 
near Exeter, knocked at the door of 
Mrs. Rowe, an aged widow, before 
her uſual hour of riſing, and ruſhed 
up-ſtairs, where he found a blunder 


buſs, which was conſtantly kept 
there. This he ſeized, and darting 


towards the bedſide of Mrs. B. frac. 
tured her ſkull with it, and dread. 
fully lacerated her head and arms, 
The maid immediately ran down, 
and gave the alarm, when the man 
was ſecured, who appeared to be 
evidently deranged ; but his madneſs 
had method in it; for he declared 
he was commiſſioned by a ſuperior 
power to deſtroy all the old women in the 
torun, as a peace never could take ace 
i that was accompliſhed. 

A few weeks ago, a blackſmith who 
was engaged to work for a maſter at 


Sadleſcomb, near Weſtfield, per— 
funded h's e: nploye r that he was no 
leſs a perſonage then the Game Chicken; 


7 
that he was come into the country, 


incognito, to pick up a few grains at 
the barn doors; and that he had 
already en, gaged to fight 4 country 
profe ſſor of pugiliſm in Battle Bark, 
whom he honld “ ck with the great- 
eſt eaſe imaginable, The gaping 
ſmith ſwallowed his ſervant's news, 
and depoſited in his hands a conſider- 
able ſum of money to advance the 
ſtakes, and bet upon the conflict; 
but, on the night preceding the 
ſet- to, the pretended chicken te, 
taking all the money his too credu— 
lous maſter had entruſted him with, 
and has not fince been heard oft, 

A few days ſince a countryman 
going into the office at Doctor's 
Commons, where all the wills are 
kept, was ſurpriſed to fee ſuch a 
number of large volumes, and en- 
quired if they were Bibles? “ No, 
lir,** replied one of the clerks, „thy 
are Teſtaments,” 

Mention is made of a couple, emi— 
nent in the circles of faſhion for 
many years paſt, having recently 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in an eſpe— 
cial manner by their attentions to 
agriculture. A punſter obſerves, on 


jure divino, “by right divine.“ 


this ſtrange transformation, that in 
following up the duties of a farmer 
in his fields, ſome advantage may be 
made even of an old rake. 

The fluctuaticns in the market of 
Billingſgate, on St. James's. day, 
were almoſt as great as they are 
ſometimes at the Stock Exchange. 
Oiſters, per buthel, roſe and fell 
from 23s. to 198. and left off at 228. 

Salmon opened at 16d. fell to 10d, 
and cloſed at 14d. per pound, Theſe, 
it ſhould be remarked, were the 
prices to the wholeſale dealers. 

The miſioners with which the 
chemiſts and apothecar;es are ſome. 
times puzzled by their cuſtomers, 
are often more inexplicable than their 
own Latin: fuch, tur inſtance, as Hairy 
fre Crow for Hiera picra; ; Attorney Se- 
rious for Turner's Cerate; Taffey's 
Lick Sir for Daftey's Elixir, Kc. To 
theſe we may add the tranſlation of an 
Iriſh footman; he was ſent by his 
miſtreſs, a day or two ſince, to a Cir. 
culating Library, for Blair on Nieto. 
ric and Pellis Lettres, which he very 
ingenioufly metamorphoſed into Blazr 
on Red Tricks and Pellows Leathers, Be- 
ing ſent to the perfumer's for ſome 
violet-ſoap and olympian dew, the 
ſame unfortunate being metamor- 
phoſed it into. the violent -/oap and the 
Limbing Jew, — It was a more com- 
mendable miſtake when the name of 
Admiral Villeneuve was mif-read, 
M. Vil:.enoug tt, 

Berthie er, ho is created Duke of 
Nufchatul, has been not unuptly called 
the F rench Duke of Newcaſtle, 

In Gaſcony in Fra: ce, the natives 
ſubſtitute 6 and » for cach other; 
which occaſioned Joſeph SCaliger to 
ſay of them, “ I ences populi, qui- 
bus b'ibere eſt vie re. At is not for 
the information of the earned reader 
that we juſt mention, that ere ſig— 
nifies „to drink,“ and Utvere * to 
live.” 

A clergyman, behaving very illin 
a drunken trolic, ſaid that he was 
commiſſioned to do what he pleaſed, 
You 
mean, ſays a ſtander-by, Jure de vino, 
«© by right of wine.“ 


In 
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In a recent learned work, there 
15 ſomething (uniatentionally, no 
doubt) rather merry, at the ex1ence 
of our retail ſhopkeepers, Ina de- 
finition of Honeſty, after noticing va- 
rious of its meanings, it is ſtated, 
that it is alſo the name of a plant; 
but that this plant is very little known 
zn the ſhops! Probably there may be 
ſome evil-niinded perſons, who will 
think, that, even admitting the un- 
intended pun, this defenztion of honeſty 
is an Ang deſinit ion. 

A free ſpeaker, who is no maſon, 
being aſked what he thought of the 
Freemaſons, ſaid that their lodges 
might be compared to 
The Hiimmums s nice and so neat, 
Where they does not admit of no ladies. 

Accounts are continually receiv— 
ing of the molt ſerious nature from 
the overturning of coaches in the 
high roads. Our coachmen ſeem to 
take the lead among the tragic per- 

formers of the modern flag e. 


FATA MORGANA, 


Two ſailors went into a church at 
Plymouth on the thankſ{giving-day, 
both of whom belonged to the 7c. 
meraire on the ever memorable battle 
of Tratalgar. The clergyman, mn the 
courſe of his ſermon, mentioned the 
words, „ glvrions victory; on 
which one of the tars whiſpered to 
the other, tear, Jack; there's 
the Vidory.” The clergyman pro- 
nounced the word “ victory,” a fe- 
cond time, on which the tar ob- 
ſerved, “ Mind, Jack; there's the 
Victory again.“ The clergyman, not 
long after, mentioned the word ** vic- 
tory” a third time, on which the 
Iritated tar obſerved to his com- 
panſon, © D—n my, eyes, Jack, if 
we ſtop here any longer — that fellow 
has mentioned the Vidory three times, 
and never mentioned the 7 emerarre, 
that was in the hotteſt part of the 
engagement, and took two ſhips.” 
They immediately left the church, 


FATA MORG ANA. 


AKRIOUS philoſophical writers 
| and travellers, and among 
them our Engliſh travellers Brydone 
and Swinburne, make mention of 
a very ſtriking phenomenon which 
occaſionally appears in the Straits of 
Meſſina, and is known by the name 
of Fata Morgana, or, as ſome render 
it, the Caſtles of the Fairy Morgana. 
The accounts differ from each other, 
as well with refpect to the appear. 
ances, as the concomitant circum. 
ſtances which are ſuppoſed to be 
neceſſary for producing them. How 
far the effects themſelves may be 
ſubjeC to variation, or to what ex. 
tent the imagination of the narrators, 
who ſpeak of the exhibition as cal- 
culated to produce aſtoniſhment, may 
be ſubject to irregularity, would ad- 
mit of diſcuſſion; but the general 
certainty of the events is matter of 
univerſal notoriety, and admits of 
no doubt. In the Dilfertation of 
Minaſi, publiſhed at Rome in 1773, 
the facts are related with much fim 
plicity and preciſion. 

His firſt chapter contains a deſcrip. 
tion of the phenomenon. “ When 
the riſing fun ſhines from that point 


whence its incident ray forms an an- 
gle of about jortys-five degrees on 
the ſca of Reggio, and the bright 
ſurface of the water of the bay is not 
d:liurbed either by the wind or the 
current, the ſpectator being placed 
on un eminence of the city, with his 
back to the fun and his face to the 
fea;—on a ſudden there appear in 
the water, as in the catoptric thea- 
tre, various multiplied objects, that 
is to ſay, numberleſs ſeries of pilaſ. 
ters, arches, caſtles well delineated, 
regular columns, lofty towers, ſu— 
perb palaces, with balconies and 
windows, extended rows of trees, 
delightful plains with herds and 
tlocks, armies of men on foot and 
horſeback, and many other ſtrange 
images, in their natural colours and 
proper :ctions, pefling rapidly in 
ſucceſſion along the ſurtace ot the {ea 
during the whole of the thort period 
of time while the above-mentioned 
cauſes remain, 

% But if, in addition to the cir- 
cumſtances before-deſcribed, the at- 


moſphere be highly impregnated | 


with vapour, and denſe exhalations 
not previoully diſperſed by the action 
ot 
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of the wind or waves, or rarefied by 
the ſun, it then happens that in this 
vapour, as in Aa Curtain extended 
alony the channel to the height of 
about thirty Ins, and nearly down 
to the ſea, the obſerver will behold 
the ſcene of the ſame objects nt 
onlvreffected from the ſurface of the 
ſea, but I kewiſe in the air, thaugh 
not ſo diſtinct or well defined a> the 
former objects from the ſea 

„% Laſtly, it the air be ſlightly 
hazy and opake, and at the ſame 
time dewy and adapted to form the 
iris, then the aboye.mentioned vb. 
jects will appear only at the furtace 
of the ſea, as in the firſt cafe, but 11 
vividly coloured or fringed with red, 
green, blue, and other prifmatic co— 
lours.“ 

The author therefore diſtinguiſhes 
three ſorts of Fata Morgana: that is 
to y, the firit at the fu face of the 
fea, which he calls rhe Marine Mor- 
gana; the ſecond in the air, callec 
the Arial Morgana; and the third 
only at the ſurface of the fea, which 
he calls the Morgana tringed with 
priſmatic colours. 

In a note in this chapter P. Minafl 
enquires into the etymoulogy of ſor. 
gana. After various remarks, he 
thinks the opinicn of thoſe who de- 
rive this word, which is fo foretan 
to the Roman idiom, from [4409; trijits 
and yavov latuit dit, is not tar 
from the truth, conndering the great 
exultation and joy this appearance 
produces in all ranks of people, who 
on its firſt commencement run haſtily 
to the fea, exclaiming Morgana, Mor. 
ganal! He remarks that he his him- 
lelf ſeenthis appearance three times, 
and that he would rather behold it 
again than the moſt fuperb theatri- 
Cal exhibition in the world. 

In the {ſecond chapter the author 
deſcribes ihe city of Keggio, and the 
neighbouring cuaſt of Calabria; by 
which he thews that all the objects 
whichare exhibited in the Fara Mor- 
gana are derived from objects on 
more. 

In his third chapter, conſiſting of 
phylical and aſtronomical obſerva. 
tions, he aihrms that the fea in the 
Straits of Meilina has the appearance 
0! a large inclined ſpeculum; that 
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in the alternate current or tide which 
flo vs and re urns in the Straits for 
x hours each way, and is conſtantly 
attended oy an oppoſite current along 
ſhore tothe medium diſtince of about 
a mile and a half, there are many 
eddies and irregularities at the time 
of its change ot direction; and that 
the Morgan: uſui'ly appears at this 
period, Whence heenters into con- 
hderations of the relative ſituations 
of the {un and moon, which are ne— 
ceſſary to afford high water at the 
proper time after ſun-r:ſe, as before 
deſcribed. It is high water, that is 
to fry, the northern current ceaſes, 
at full and change, t nine o'cluck. 

In the fourth chapter and ſubſe. 
quent part of the work, the author 
collects the opinions and relations of 
various writers on this ſubject, 
namely, Angelucci, Kircher, Scotus, 
and others; and he atterwards pro- 
ceeds to account tor the effects, by 
the ſupputed inclination of the ſure 
face ot the fea, and its ſubdiviſion 
into different plains by the contrary 
eddies. 

From the whole deſcription, Mr, 
Nicholſon, T1) is Philoſophical 
Journai for Auguſt 1797, draws the 
tollowing Concluhons? 

i. 1 hat by ihe ſituation of the 
Faro vi Mellina, ihe Current trom 
the louth, at the expiration of which 
this plicnumenon is molt likely to 
ap Poa, 18 ſo tar impeded by the . 
gute of the land, that a conſiderable 
portion of the water returis along 
ſhore, 

2. That it is probable the ſame 
coalls may hive a tendency to mo- 
dily the lower portion of the air 
in a fimilar manner, during the 
jou hern breeze; or, in other 
words, that a ſort of baſon is formed 
by the land, 14 which the lower air 
is more diſpoſed to become motions 
leſs and Cain: than elles here. 

3. That the Morgana Marina 
preſeuts inverted images below the 
real objects, which are multiplied 
literally as well as vertically; and 
that there are repetitions of the ſame 
multiplied objects ai more conſider- 
able vertical intervals. 

4. That the atrial Morgana is 
nut inyerted, but, as I am diſpoſed 
to 
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to conjeCturc, is more elevated than 
the original objects. 

5. That the fringes of priſmatic 
colours are produced in falling va- 
pours, ſimilar to many appearances 
which have been deſcribed by au— 
thors, but not accurately explained 
by the general principles of refrac— 
tion through ſpheres of water, The 
ſhip is referred to by the author as an 
object ſurrounded by theſe tringes : 
whence it appears that the colours 
apply to the direct rays from objects, 
as well as to thoſe of the marine 
Morgana. 

6. Various other objects in the 
drawing, as well as in the deſcrip. 
tion, afford matter for queſtion and 
Conjecture, but none perhaps which 
it may be proper to enlarge upon, un- 
til the theory be better known. 


Ox Int UTILITY or SLIDING KEELS. 


7. It ſeems at all events more pro. 
bable that theſe appearances are 
produced by a calm fea, and one or 
more ſtrata of ſuperincumbent air 
differing in refractive, and conſe- 
quently reflective, power, than from 
any conſiderable change in the fur. 
face of the water, with the laws of 
which we are much better acquaint- 
ed than with thoſe of the atmoſphere. 

8. We may form a theory to ac- 
count for the erect and inverted 
images: the poliſhed ſurface of the 
fea may perhaps account for the ver. 
tical repetition ; but for the lateral 
multiplication we mult have re- 
courſe to reflecting or refracting 
planes in the vapour, which appear 
nearly as difficult to deduce or eſt. 
bi:th, as thoſe which have been ſup. 
poſed on the water. 


On Tue UTILITY or SLIDING KEELS. 


RE following is an Extract from 

an excellent account of a Voy- 
age performed in the Lady Nelſon, 
of 60 tons, round the world, by 
Lieutenant Grant, of the royal 
navy. 

4 The Sliding Keels are an im— 
provement in ſhip-buiſding, tor which 
this country is (and all maritime 
Europe will hereattcr probably be) 
indebted to the ſkill and ingenuity 
of Captain John Schank, of the na. 
vy, formerly one of the Commiſtion. 
ers of the Tranſport Board, This 
gentleman, during the American 
war, gave evident proots of his ta- 
tent for invention and reſource on 
the lakes of that continent; and any 
attempt on my part to write his eu— 
Jogy would be fuperfiucus, 

« It was in America, during the 
fatal conteſt between the mother 
country and her colonies, that Capt. 
Schank vbrained the f.ivour and pa- 
tronage of the Duke of Northumber. 
land, then Earl Percy, who was on 
ſervice there with his regiment, — 
His grace had ſo long ago as that pe— 
riod diſcovered a taſte for naval ar- 
chitecture, the knowledge of which 
he now poſſeſſes in an eminent de— 
gree, It was there, in a converſation 
on the art of ſhip-building betwixt 
his grace and Captain Schank, that 


the idea of ſliding keels firſt ſuggeſt. 
ed itfelt to the latter. 

„His grace obſerving, that * if 
cutters were built much flatter, ſo 
as to go on the ſurtace, and not draw 
much water, they would fail faſter, 
and might ſtill be enabled to carry as 
mnch ſail, and keep up to the wind, 
by having their keels deſcend to a 
greater depth; and that the flat fide 
ot the keel, when preſented to the 
water, would even make them able 
to ſpread more canvas, and hold the 
wird better, than on a conſtruction 
whereby they preſent only the cir. 
cular ſurface of the body to the wa— 
rer;* Captain Schank coincided in 
this opinion, and obſerved, that it 
this deep keel were made moveable, 
and to be ſcrewed npwards into a 
trunk or well tormed within the vel. 
ſe], ſo as that on necellity they might 
draw little water, all theſe advan. 
tages might be obtained. 

„Captain Schank having mature. 
ly conſidered the principle thus ſug. 
geſted, was fully convinced of its uſe 
and practicability, and aiterward, 
(viz. 1774) ſolicited Lord Percy, 
then at Boſton in New England, to 
dermit him to build a boat for his 
fordibip upon that conitruction. He 
did ſo, and it was found to anſwer 
in every reſpect, 
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© In 1789 he built a boat at Dept- 
ford with three ſliding keels, and in 
the following year the Trial cutterat 
Plymouth. — Since that time Capt. 
Schank has built a number of other 
veſſels on the ſame conſtruction, 
three of which are at this time in the 
ſervice of government: Theſe are, 
the Trial cutter before mentioned, 
the Cynthia floop of war, and the 
Lady Nelſon, the ſmalleſt of the 
three,” 

Lieutenant Grant then proceeds to 
give the following account of the 
advantaves of ſliing keels: 

« Velfels with {hding keels will 
ſteer better, be ſater, and receive 
many advantages in conſequence of 
ſteering eaſy, and with little helm. 
The uſe of the ſliding keels in 
ſteering is ſeen in every action 
of the ſhip's movement: by the 
fliding keels the ſhip's courſe is Kept 
in a more direct line, for the eaſier 
the ſhip ſteers, the nearer ſhe goes on 
a given point; and the ſhip's hull, 
as well as the fſtern-poſt, rudder, 
malts, rigging, and fails, are leſs re. 
ſtrained. In place of 1wo, three, or 
tour, men at the helm, the largeſt 
ſhip may be ſteered by une. This is 
a great advantage, for it is not un— 
common, that veſſels ſteer ul, even 
in freſh breezes, or light winds, ſo as 
not to be able, when the wind is on 
their quarter, to carry all their ſails, 
and thereby are neceſſitated to go 
one or two Knots an hour flower. 
Through ſuch detect, and with ſuch 
a wind, they loſe in the twenty-four 
hours as many knots, or double that 
number. This in the diſtance, be- 
ſides what may be loſt in the longi— 
tude or latitude by an incorrect 
courſe. Hereby the lols of the ſhip 
might be occaſioned; for even with 
a good obſervation, the error of 
the longitude cannot be recti— 
fied, But it no obſervation ſhould 
happen to be taken, and the (teerage 
be wild, the error may be great, aud 
the ſhip in danger in making land, 
But the worſt conſequence of a dift- 
ficulty in ſteering is, what is to be 


feared has too frequently happened 
though rarely heard of, and that 
is the ſhip's broaching to. This, 
though ſometimes the conſequence 
of wild or careleſs ſteerage, is more 
frequently occaſioned by ſtrong gales 
and high ſeas. Thus, for inſtance, 
a ſhip ſcudding before the wind, or 
quartering, having little ſail ſet, 
and that low, ſuch as a reefed fore. 
fail, when between two ſeas, is al- 
molt becalmed, aad therefore loſes 
her way; the next or following ſea 
raiſes her ſtern, her bow inclines 
downwards, the cut-water having a 
different direction from the intended 
courſe, the lern by this is lifred ſo 
high that the rudder has little or no 
power, it being almoſt out of water. 
In this ſituation, the chip preſſed on 
the lee bow, by the water having 
got on the weather-quarter, and the 
ſhip on the top of the ſea, (he flies 
with ſuch violence as to bring her 
head round ; and then lying on rhe 
broadſide, he plunges with the 
greateſt velocity into a higher raging 
ſen, the water breaks into her, waſh. 
ing and carrying away every thing 
off the deck, frequently ſome of the 
crew; and it is to be feared by ſuch- 
accidents veſſels themſelves go to the 
bottom, and are no more heard of. 

© Now there is nothing more clear 
and certain,than thatthe ſliding keels 
counteract theſe dreadiul effects; 
for in a freſh breeze or light winds 
all poſſible ſail may be made, without 
regard to the wind, or on what malt 
ſail is carried. The moment fail is 
made, and the courſe ſhaped, the 
keels may be raiſed or lowered, until 
the ſhip is found to ſteer ealy, and 
with little helm; by which means 
quick progreſs is made, a ſtraight or 
direct courſe, and an eaſy ſhip. To 
prevent the dreadful accident of the 
veſſel's broaching to, no more need 
be done than to heave the main and 
fore keels cloſe up, and let down as 
much as is thought necellary of the 
after keel; and if enough of it is let 
down, it is impoſlible that any ſhip 
can meet with this accident,” 
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1 is not, perhaps, a coun- coſts ſo much as in England, and 
try in Europe where education where it is attended with ſo little ad- 
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vantage to thoſe on whoſe account 
the money is expended, T heplanof 
it is indeed excellent, but it is not 
ſuited to every diſpoſition of mind. 
The claſſical page is in vain opened, 
the theughts and the actions of the 
Greek and Romans are in vain incul. 
cated, to thoſe who have nv reliſh 
for their energies and their grandeur ;; 
and there occaſionally appear minds 
upon which the moft excellent in— 
ſtruction is thrownaway, as there are 
foils upon which the higheſt culture 
has no operation, Montaigne, in his 
Eſſay upon the Education of Chil. 
dren, addreſſed to the Countefs of 
Foix, ſays very forcibly, “If your 
pupel be of fo perverſe a diſpottion, 
that he had rather hear one of Mother 
Gouoſe's Tales, than the relation of 
an intereſting voyage, or a wiſe ſay. 
ing; if at the found of the drum 
whichanimates his youngcompanions 
to arms, he flies off to that which 
announces the tricks of a merry an- 
drew ; if in his heart he is not better 
pleaſed returning home covered with 
duſt, and victorious, from a battle 
with the trophy of his ſuccefs, than 
if he had gained the prize at a tennis 
match, or at a ball; there ſeems to be 
nothing better to do with him, than 
to make him a paſtry-cook in ſome 
provincial town (even if he was the 
ſon of a duke); according to that 
excellent obſervation of Plato, that 
children ſhould be educated, not ac. 
cording to the ſituation of their fa— 
ther, but according to their own de. 
gree of underſtanding.” 

&« It is now,” adds he, “ an opi- 
nion commonly received, that it 18a 
fooliſh thing to bring up a child at 
his mother's apron ſtring. Her na- 
tural affect ion (however wiſe ſhe may 
be) renders her too tender of her ſon, 
and niakes her cocker him too much, 
She 1s incapable of correcting his 
faults, and cannot bear to fee him ted 
hardly, and by chance, as he ought 
to be. She cannot bear to fee him 
ſweating and covered with duſt after 
hisexercile; ſumet.mes drinking hot, 
{ometimes drinking cold; nor to fee 
him ride a horſe without a ſaddle; 
nor to attack a ſtrong fencer with his 
foil in his hand, nor let off his firſt 
gun. There is, indeed, no remedy 
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for this; and whoever wiſhes to have 
his fon ſpirited and manly mult ſpare 
him in nothing, and often run counter 
to the rules of medicine. 

«© You muſt not ſtiffen his mind but 
his mufcles, The mind is too hard 
preffed it it is not aſſiſted, and has 
too much to do if it alone is to ſup- 
ply the duty of both. I know but 
too well how much my mind ſufters 
by keeping company with a body ſo 
tender, fo ſuſceptible, and that poſ. 
ſeſſes ſo little power of reſiſtance.” 

1 he education of Montaigne was 
ſo well conducted in the opinion of 
Buchanan himtelf, who affiſted in it, 
that when he ſaw his old pupil many 
years after, he told him, “that he 
was writing on Education, and ſhould 
make that of Montaigne his model.“ 

« Greek and Latin,“ adds Mon- 
taigne, “are great ornaments to the 
underſtanding; but you may buy 
them too dear. I will mention my 
manner of getting them at a cheaper 
rate, for the ſake of thoſe who may 
wiſh to make uſe of it. My father, 
having made all the enquiries that a 
man could poſſibly make of men of 
ſenſe and learning reſpecting the beſt 
method of education, was well ap. 
prized of the 1nconvenience of the 
common method, and was told that 
the length of time which we take to 
learn the languages of the ancients 
(that coſt them hardly any pains) 
was the only reafon why we did not 
obtain that greatneſs of mind and ex- 
tent of knowledge which they pof- 
ſeſſed. (In my opinion, however, 
it is not the only reaſon.) The firſt 
expedient my father made uſe of was 
when I was in the nurle's arms, and 
almoſt before my tongue was cut. 
It was to intruſt me to the care of a 
German, who is ſince dead, a famous 
phyſician in France, entirely ignorant 
of the French language, and an ex. 
cellent Latin ſcholar. | 

This perſon who was hired on 
purpoſe, and at a great expenſe, had 
me continually with him. He had 
two perſons of leſ> learning than him. 
ſelf to attend upon me, and to aſliſt 
him, who underſtood no other lan- 
ruage but Latin. With reſpect to 
the reſt of the family, it was an in- 
variable rule that neither my father 

nor 
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nor my mother, nor any of the luc— 

aeys, or the chambermaids, ever 
ſroke in my vreſence any other words 
than a few Latin ones, which they 
had got by heart. It is aſtoniſhing 
what a progreſs every one made in 
that language. My father and my 
mother learned Litin enough to un- 
derſtand it, and acquired it ſufficient- 
Iv to make uſe of it upon occaſions, 
as did all the ſervants who came 
more particularly in my way. In 
fact among us we latinized every 
thing ſo much, that words in that 
language had evenreached the neigh. 
bouring villages, where they ſtill re. 
main, and where many Latin names 
of trades and of tools have gained 
round. | 

% With reſpect to myſelf, I was 
more than fix years of age before ! 
nnderſtood any more French, or the 
patois of my country (that of Peri. 
gord), than I did of Arabic; and 
without pains, without reading any 
books, without grammar, without 
rules, without a rod, and wzthout 
tears, I learned Latin as well as my 
ſchool-maſter could teach me; for ! 
hid no opportunity of changing it or 
of mixing it with any other lan. 
guage, Whenever I had a theme ſet 
me (as they do in colleges, where it 
15 given in French,) to me they gave 
it in bad Latin to turn it into good; 
and Nicholas Gronchi, who wrote 
de Comitiis Romanorum; William 
Gronchi, one of the commentators 
upon Ariſtotle; George Buchanan, 
that great Scotch poet; Marc An- 
tony Muret, (that both France and 
Italy eſteem the moſt elegant men of 
our times,) my private tutors, have 
often aſſured me, that in my infancy 
I had Latin fo readily and fo fluently, 
that they were afraid to ſpeak to me 
in that language. With reſpect to 
the Greek language, (of which I 
knew little or nothing,) my father 
intended that I ſhuuld learn it by art, 
by a new method, as a matter of 
ſport and paſtime. We ufed to toſs 
about our declenſions like thufe who 
learn arithmetic and geometry by a 
back-gammon table, For, belides 
other things, he had been adviſed to 
make me have a taſte for knowledge 


and for my duty, by my own free 
will and my own deſire, and to culs 
tivate my underſtanding without con- 
ſtraint, and with perfect freedom, 
Indeed, he carried this ſo very far, 
that becauſe ſome perſons have ſup- 
poſed that it hurts the tender brains 
of childrento wake them 1n the morn: 
ing haſtily and to drag them out of 
their fleep (into which they a e more 
deeply plunged than we are) of a 
ſudden and by violence, he cauſed 
me to be awakened by the ſound of 
ſome mulical inſtrument, and was 
never without a perſon tor that purs 
poſe, This one example will ſuffice 
for the reſt, and will evince the pro- 
vidence and the affection which my 
kind father ever thewed to me.” 
Montaigne, as man who thought 
more than he acted, was ſubject ro 
that affection of the ſtomach which 
is known by the name of the hypo— 
chondriacal diſeaſe; he therefore ſays 
feclingly, that he was never ſo well, 
as when he was on horſeback. 
Montaigne, like our Doctor John- 
ſon, ſeems to have had the extremeſt 
horror of that contemptible and per- 
nicious vice, lying. 
„Lying,“ ſays he, „is indeed a 
ſcoundrel vice. We are men only; 
and we are connected one with the 
other only by the gift of ſpeech. It 
we did but confider the enormity and 
the pernicious eftectsot this vice, we 
ſnould condemn a liarto death oftener 
than molt other criminals. 
One is ſorryto ſee how often fooliſh 
parents correct their children for in- 
nocent errors, and that they chaſtiſe 
them for raſh actions that are of no 
conſequence, and are attended with 
no 111 etteets, Lying alone, and per. 
haps in a certain degree of obſtinacy; 
ſeem to me to be two vices of which 
we ought in every inſtance to with- 
ſtand the birth and the progreſs, 
They are contihually on the incre ife; 
and it is aſtoniſhing when the tongue 
has acquired a habit of lying, huw 
inpoſlible it is for it to break it off, 
Indeed it often happens that menz 
whom you oblerve men of honour ein 
every other reſpect, become ſubject. 
ed and enflaved ro this vice. lt, in. 
deed, like truth, a lie had but one 
3B 2 tace, 


2 
face, we ſhould be upon better terms 
with ir, for we ſhould then take for 
certain the direct contrary of what 
the har ſaid. But the reverſe of 
truth has a hundred thouſand faces, 
and is indefinite. 

© The Pythagoreans tell us that 
good is certain and finite, evilinfnire 
and uncertain. A thouſand roads 
divert from their right way, one only 
can reach it. TI really do not think 
that I could bring myſelf to teil a 
formal and an impudent lie to pro- 
eure my deliverance from a great and 
imminent danger. One of the an- 
cient fathers of the church tells us, 
that we are more pleated with the 
company of a dog with whom we are 
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acquainted, than with that of a mar 
whoſe language we do not underſtand ; 
and how leſs agreeable to the rare 
of man is an untruth than abſolute 
hlence ?”? 

Montaigne, ſpeaking rather what 
he thought than what he read, has 
an energy of thought, and a racinefs 
and force of expreſſion that we but 
rarely meet within any of our eſſay 
writers, except Jeremy Collier, His 
Efſiys would well bear another tran. 
ſlation than that which Corton made 
of them, in whole fAimſy language 
the ſpirit and nerve of the hon-it and 
ſpirited Gaſcon loſe all their ſtrength 
and eftect, 
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N the 4th of February, 1756, 
two peaſants of the village of 
Martres d Artier, were at work to- 
gether, digging in a field, when one 
of them preſiing his ſpade to the 
depth of a foot in the earth, found it 
to ſtrike upon a ſtone. In any other 
art of Auvergne, this incident 
would have been ſo little extraordi- 
nary, that the man would have, 
without concern about the ſtone, 
proceeded in his work. But in the 
vicinity of Martres, ſtones are ex- 
tremely ſcarce; and the peaſant 
withed to raiſe that one out of the 
ground, that he might at a future 
time put it touſe, After removing 
a part of the earth, he perceived it 
to be a ſtone on which was a lid 
Having two inclining ſides, with a 
flat upper ſurface, which was eight 
inches in breadth. He and his com- 
| Panion ſuppoling they had found a 
treaſure, ſet to work with the utmoſt 
earneſtneſs to uncover the whole, 
By hard labour for two days and a 
night, they effected their purpoſe, 
T he ſtone coffin was ſeven feet long, 
three feet three inches in height, 
and thirty-two inches in breadth, 
They with ſome difficulty broke it 
open at one fide. Within it was a 
leaden coffin, which they ſuppoling 
to be filled with treaſure, carried fe. 
cretly to one of their houſes by 
night, Aſter it had been there 


twenty-four hours, they reſtored it 
to the ſituation in which it had been 
found by them, and gave public no. 
tice of their diſcovery. The curions 
ſoon relorted to ſee it from the dif. 
tance of ſome leagues all around. 

In the ſtone cheſt or coffin, there 
appeared nothing very remarkable, 
It was a grey porons ſtone, very 
coarſely hewn, bearing no inſcrip. 
tion, and without any figures in or. 
namental ſculpture. 1he leaden 
coffin conſiſted, like that in which it 
was inclofed, of two diſtinct parts 
fitted together, There were in it 
two apertures, one at the mouth, 
the other oppoſite to the ſtomach of 
the corple within. 

It was the corpſe of a boy that had 
died at the age of ten or twelve years. 
It remained in a frethneſs of preſer— 
vation, and a Completeneſs of all the 
parts, which ſeemed truly wonderful, 

In all ages, and among all nations, 
fond regret has excited mankind to 
try various arts for the preſervation 
of the remains of the dead. The 
Egyptians, the Peruvians, the Guan- 
ches, and the. Jews, are known to 
have reſpectively practiſed the art of 
embalming. At Memphis, where 
this art was Carried to high improve. 
ment, it remained ſtill very diſtant 
from its true perfection, It there 


conſiſted in drying up the liquid parts 
of the body with a cauſtic liguid, 
The 
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The embalmers making an inciſion 
in the fide of the body, firſt took out 


the viſcera. They then penetrated 
into the cranium, and took ont the 
brains by the noftrils. Next they 
fed with balſa:ic and bituminous 
matters, the cavities of the breaſt, 
he'd, and belly. They then waſhed 
the body, and ſalted it with natrum, 
This alkaline ſalt being prone to 
combination with the fat, the oily 
parts and the lymphatic fluids de. 
compoſed thoſe matters, brought 
them into chemical union with itlelt, 
and acted on the fleſh juſt as the 
operation of tanning acts upon hides, 
it as the natrum had allo the pro— 
perty of ntracting moiſture from the 
atmoſphere, it tended by this, after 
a time, to haſten the puatrefaction 
which it was employed to prevent. 
To obviate this effect, it was in its 
turn waihed off; and the body was 
then dried in the open air, wrapped 
in ſwathing hands, and covered over 
with an embalming mitter, which 
preſerved it from ſuffering by the 
action ot the atmoſphere. Ihe arms 
were then laid acroſs each other on 
the breaſt, the legs were preſſed to. 
gether, and the whole was bound up 
in a ſecond covering of ſwathing 
bands. This was the Egyptian pro- 
cels. But a mummy, as may be 
eaſily perceived, was when thus pre— 
pared nothing more than a keleton, 
under the cover of a black tanned 
hide. Such remains preſent at this 
day nothing but a (fight of horror, 
the moſt hideous image poſlible of 
death itfelt. 

But the mummy of Auvergne had 
been preſerved by a far ſuperior 
method of embilming. It ſeemed 
az if rather in a deep fleep, with all 
the freſhneſs and the graces of life, 
than as if it had been bereft ot thefe 
by the hand of death. The exact 
nature of the matter with which it 
was embalmed I have not been able 
to learn. But it had neither bitter— 
nefs nor acridity ; it was a mixture 
of aromatous matter, ſo perſect that 


no one of the ingredients could be 


diſtingutthed in it from the reſt; it 
was ſo active and penetrating, that 
the hands, after once touching it, 
continued, even though waſhed with 


hot water or vinegar, to ſmell of it 
ſor ſeveral days after. The ſtone 
coffin, after ſtanding above a month 
open, and in the air, ſtill ſmelled of 
it ſtrongly. In ſome particulars, the 
proceſs by which this mummy was 
preſerved ſeems to have had a re- 
ſemblaice to the Egyptian proceſs. 
A layer of the embalming matter 
was ſpread over the „hole ſurface 
of the body, to which it had given 
a yellowiſh tint Over this was a 


very thin covering of tow. Upon 
theſe, had ſwathing bands been 
rolled. The teet and hands were in. 


cloſed in ſmall bayzs of the gromatout 
matter. And on the head was a 
cover, which was thought to be a 
ſkin prepared for that uſe. In this 
ſtate the mummy was juſt like & 
child in ſwaddliny clothes. For its 
outer coverings it had two winding 
ſheets; the one of very fine cloth, 
the other of coarle cloth, much like 
matting. All theſe covers were im. 
pregnated with the aromatic fub. 
ſtance, which had probably been 
poured in at the two holes after the 
body was depoſited in the coffin. 
There was no mark of circumciſion 
on the body, fo that it could not 
hive been either of a Jew or of a 
Mahometan. The feet lay toward 
the welt, and the hands were ſtretch. 
ed down by the itdes of the body, 
The head was large, forehead quite 
bald, the hair of a cheſnut brown 
colour, and about iwo inches long. 
On the crown of the head was an ins 
ciſion into the ſkin, bur not penetrat- 
ing intothecranium. The teeth, ears, 
tongue, and other parts of the face, 
were perfectly unaltered. The lips 
were (till freth, and of a vermillion 
red colour. The hands were white 
and plump. The eyes—more ſur. 
prizing {hl|l—the eyes, which one 
ihould have ſuppoled it impoſſible 
to keep by any means in a (tate of 
vivid prefervation, were Clear and 
{parkl:ing, as in a perſon actual! 
alive. Phe joints were all flexible, 
and yielded readily to the preſſure 
of the hand. The fingers when bent 
returned with yigorous elaſticity to 
their former poſition, The articula. 
tion of the foot was alone ſtiffened. 
The bones of the legs, and thoſe of 


the 
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the right arm, had become ſoft and 
enſily flexible; but the other bones 
of the body, and the cranium in par- 
ticular, retained their natural hard- 
neſs, A ſurgeon ſtruck an inciſion 
knife into the region of the ſtomach, 
and introduced his finger, to aſcer. 
tain the ſtate of the diaphragm and 
the lower vifcera. The diaphragm 
was extended, and pliable under the 
hand; the other parts were elaſtic, 
and entire, as ina carcaſe quite freſh. 
The ſternum, when raiſed by this 
aperture, yielded read lytothe move. 
ment, and then, with an exploſion of 
wind, returned to its former poſition, 
Nothing can be more remarkable, 
than that the entrails ſhould in this 
mummy have been preſerved ſo en- 
tire. It had not been, like thoſe of 
Egypt, deſiccated with an alkali, 
It had been preſerved with all the 
Jiquids natural to it. The entrails 
are ſaid to have been coated on both 
ſides, with a matter which rendered 
them tranſparent, and was different 
from the matter embalming the reſt 
of the body. As there appeared no 
1ncifion on the ſkin, the liquid which 
preſerved the bowels was ſuppoſed 
to have been poured in at the anus, 
The peaſants of Martres thought 
that a body in this (tate muſt have 
been ſo preſerved by miracle. 1 hey 
removed the mummy into their 
church, with the ringing of bells, and 


other ſolemnities, They carried of 
the aromatous matter, the bandages, 
the winding ſheets, and even cut 
away the ſkin from the forchead, and 
pulled out the front teeth to be pre. 
ſerved as ſo many precious relics, 
The Biſhop of Clermont, being in- 
formed of theſe frolics of ſuperſti. 
tion, thought it his duty to put an 
end to them; and gave orders that 
the ſuppoſed faint thould be rein. 
terred, which was done accordingly. 

Had it not been for the magittrates 
of the ſtewartry of Riom, a relic of 
ſuch rare art would have been en. 
tirely loſt to the world. But Mar. 
tres was ſubject to their authority ; 
and they ordered the body to be 
again taken up from its interment, 
Jhe mummy was then conveyed to 
Riom, and placed in the hoſpital of 
that town. To preſerve it from ſuf— 
tering by the action of the air, it was 
incloſed ina caſe of glaſs. The ob- 
ject of the magiſtrates was to procure 
alms to the hoſpital, by attracting 
with it the curious viſits of {trangers, 
But in the mean time came an order 
from Verſailles, requiring it to be 
tranſmitted to the cabinet of natural 
hiſtory at Paris. There it remains 
at preſent, but diſcoloured, dried 
up, contracted, and in the whole io 
much altered, that thoſe who ſaw it 
at firſt, can now {carcely diſtinguiſh 
it to be the ſame object. 


SHORT ACCOUNT or CATTARO. 


HE geographical dictionaries be. 

ing very deficient in their ac— 

counts of a place which has ſo much 

engaged the attention of all Europe, 

we have extracted the following 
from a French publication: 

„% The town and garriſon of Cat. 
taro is ſituated at the extremity of 
the Gulph of that name, which was 
formerly called Lizzonico. Cattaro, 
at the time of the Romans, was 
known by the name of Afcrivium, 
The deſtiny of this people was con— 
tinually changing until the cloſe of 
the 14th century, when their inde— 
pendence was recognized by the 
Kings of Bohemia, Cattaro after. 
wards ſupported many bloody wars 
againlt the Ballas, Princes of Zenta 


and Montenegro, as well as fome of 
leſs conſequence againſt the Ragu. 
ſans, In the year 1361, Cattaro 
formed an intimate alliance with the 
laſt, as well as with the inhabitants 
of Antivari and Dulcigno. This 
ſmall ſtate having terminated all its 
wars, and having liberated itſelf 


from any dependance on the Kings 


of Boſnia, was governed by its own 
laws, until the year 1410; when 
alarmed by the cololſal power of the 
Turks, who had conquered the 
neighbouring provinces, the inhabi— 
tants of Cattaro, from a ſenſe of their 
danger, thought proper to ſubmit 
themſelves to the republic of Venice. 
„ The principal conditions of the 
treaty were, that Cattaro thould re- 
tain 
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tain its own form of government; 
that the Venetians ſhould defray all 
the expences of adminiſtration out of 
the duties received at the cuſtom. 
houſes; and laſtly, that if the re- 
public of Venice ſhould find itſelf 
unable to give protection to its new 
ſubjects, it ſhould not transfer the 
ſovereignty of it to any other power, 
but reſtore Cattaro to its former in- 
dependence. It was in conſequence 
of this convention that, the Venetian 
republic hiving been dillolved, on 
the 12th of May, 1997, the inhabi— 
tants of Cattaro exerciſed the right 
of diſpoſition. and accordingly trant- 
ferred themſelves to Auſtria, on the 
4th of July in the ſame year. Caſte]. 
nuovo followed their example. This 
town, built in 1373 by Guarlo, King 
of Bohemia, belonged to the Vene. 


tians ſince 1687. Budna, another 
town of Albania, was under their 
protection fince the 15th century. 
It was occupied in 1797, by the 
Auſtrians, at the very moment that 
Pierre Petrowille, the Montenegrin 
biſhop, was about to ſeize it at the 
head of a band of 5 or 6000 men. 

« The inhabitants grow a great 
deal of corn in the plain next the fea, 
but not ſufficient for their conſump— 
tion, as they have a ſtrong repug. 
nance to hard labour. They have 
excellent wine, and all the fruits pe. 
culiar to the ſouth of Europe; bees 
and filkworms are much cultivated 
by them. Caitaro 1s an old town; 
but is well built, and very ftrong. 
The inhabitants are about 1400. 
Cftelnuovo, which is alſo well for. 
tified, may cont.i11 about 1800.“ 
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LARA DEH F. was educated from 
her intancy ina convent, whence 
ſhe was taken by her friends, and 
given in marriage to a young coun- 
ſellor. Her huſhand was a manof me- 
rit, and being the firſt whoever had an 
opportunity of declaring an attach- 
ment to her, the loved him paftion- 
ately. She was very handſome and 
rich, and had the happineſs to find 
herſelf adored by the object of her 
wiſhes. 
One circumſtance contributed for 


fome time to retain the aftections of 


the young counſellor in its original 
ardour; it was this: his beauteous 
ſpouſe attended her father, who was 
aged and infirm, and who begged of 
her not to quit him till the had cloſed 
his eyes. This duty ſhe pegformed 
with a tenderneſs and aſſiduity that 
would have commanded the reſpect 
vf angels, 

The old gentleman lived at his 
chateau, about ſix miles from the 
city. The counfellor came thither 
every day; but as each was to the 
other the deareſt blefling of life, they 
were not fatished with the ſhort vi- 
fits his avocations permitted him to 
make, and the frequently weat to 
town to enjoy his company. | 

The manager of the theatre had 


tately introduced to the public a 
young actreſs, Mademoiſelle de M. 
whoſe talents then firſt broke out 
with fo much Iuftre; and which 
have fince given fo much pleaſure 
to ail France. Without being a re- 
gular beauty, the had an air of viva- 
city, a voluptuous turn of face, 
black cyes full of ſpirit and fire, 
beautiful teeth, a fine ſkin, and in 
every reſpect was a deſirable and fee 
ducing object, It was this infignifte 
cant perſon who diſturbed the hap. 
pineſs of a virtnous wite, and infpir- 
ed a violent paſlion in the buſom of 
our young counſellor, 

It was impoſſible the amour ſhould 
remain long ſecret : every one did 
homage to the beauty and talents of 
the actreſs— every one was aftroated 
at the preference given to the coun- 
ſellor, and they did not fail to ac. 
quaint his wife with his detection, 
Imagine the grief which the diſco. 
very gave this virtuous and amiable 
lady; yet inſtead of abandoning her. 
ſelf to tears, complaints, and re. 
proaches, young as he was, without 
experience, without that knowledge 
of the world which teaches us to 
futker in ſilence, the ſupported her 
misfortune with fortitude, and had 
the courage to hide from her fa- 

ther 
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ther the chagrin which devoured 
her. 

She learned how difficult it was 
for her to humour the caprice of her 


huſband. Shut np as ſhe had been 
in innocence, ſimplicity, and the 
walls of a convent, ſhe had not the 
art to diverſity her manner, and con- 
tinually preſent it in new and 
agreeable lights to the eyes of an in— 
conſtant. This art, however, ſhe 
found necelſary to her happineſs : 
ſhe reſolved to make the acquire- 
ment, and ſhe ſucceeded, Love 1s 
an infallible maſter. She was little 
known in the city. Her huſband, 
tince the commencement of his new 
paſſion, ſeldom came to lee her. She 
formed a daring project, and to exe- 
Cute it ſhe went to the theatre on 
thoſe days when her rival played ; 
and inſtead of fainting at the ſight 
of her, or committing any outrage, 
fe ſtudied attentively thoſe graces 
which rendered her charming, and 
which had robbed her of a heart 
which ſhe did not merit to lole. 
This was not all: ſhe ſtudied her 
parts, the obſerved her manner, ſhe 
remarked the various attitudes and 
tranſitions of perſon, voice, and pal. 
fion; her genius was great, and her 
aſſiduity incredible. 

Her father having appeared ſur. 
priſed at her abſence ſo often, ſhe 
was at laſt obliged to prevent his 
ſuſpicions by confeſſing the truth, 
and explaining her motives ; and the 
good old manapplauded her conduct, 
and encouraged her to proceed, pro- 
miſing to keep her ſecret, 

One day a play was given out in 
which the favourite actreſs was to 
have performed a very principal part, 
but was ſuddenly ſeized with an in. 
diſpoſition, and ſent word ſhe could 
not play. Our young lady, who had 
only waited for an opportunity like 
this, went to the manager of the 
theatre, to whom ſhe was unknown, 
and told him that if he would accept 
of her {ervices, ſhe for that night 
would play the part of Mademoiſelle 
de M. The manager was {truck 
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with her beauty and appearance, and 
not ovly immediately conſented, but 
publiſhed it through the city, that 
a young lady, a ſtranger, with a 
thouſand charms, had engaged to 
ſupply the part of the fick tavourite, 
This intelligence brought all the 
world to the theatre, and among the 
reſt, the mau on whoſe account this ud. 
venture happened. She dreſſed her. 
ſelt charmingly, —ſhe looked like an 
angel, and, inſpired by a virtuous 
love, ſhe played her part divinely. 
The whole audience was inraptures 
—every body was enquiring after 
her, and nobody knew ler. The 
moment ſhe had finiſhed the undrelied 
herſelf, and went and mixed among 
the ſpectators, among whom the 
found her huſband. He was ſur. 
prijed-to ſee her there; and ſhe told 
him that a curioſity natural to her age 
had made her dchre to fee a picce 
that the had heard ſo much praiſed, 
1he counſeilor did not diſapprove, 
he only wondered that the had made 
a ſecret of her taſte. When they 
were at home he ſpoke of the new 
actreſs, but it was like a man tranſl. 
ported; and to enhance the beauty 
of the ſtranger he told his wite 
ſhe was exceedingly like her. And 
pray, my dear, (ſaid his lady,) which 
do you think wouid play the part 
beſt, the {ranger or Mademoiſelle de 
MI. % Oh! there is no compari— 
ſon, (ſaid the counſellor, )—the 
ſtranger is an angel !?—*© Behold 
that ſtranger then! (Haid ſhe, throw - 
ing herſelf into his arms;) fee what 
I have done to regain the aftections 
of one I love dearer than lite.” — 
The counſellor was ſtruck with 
altoniſhment at theſe words: he be- 
held the ſtranger, the new actrefſs, 
the angel, before his eyes; he had 
her in his arms: he embraced her, 
he fell at her feet; he felt the ar- 
dour, the delicacy of her love, and 
vowed everlaſting conſtancy ; and 
this amiable ſpouſe knew fo well 
how to improve the victory the had 
gaincd, that he vever after felt an 
inclination to forget his vows. 
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POETRY, 
Tat SLAVE TRADE. 


From CORRUPTION, a Sue. 
1 O! at some distance view a numerous 
host, 
The hungry locu ts of the western coast; 
In n in these trafic, hell's 1: if gale? tr ide; 
And all the sacred laws of heaven mvade 
Benold the free-born nigro dragy'd in 
cha I a 
And forc'd by ruffians from bis native 
plans; 5 
Deyrie'd of rest, of necessary od. 
Condemn'd to toll in tears, and groan in 
odd; 
a oy ; 
Oe rworn and <courg'd till life beeome's 
abhorr'd f b 
[> hoap with dainties the rich planter's 


Card; 

W Ho THIOL K. wit it usolence the guflercr? 5 
T0410, 

Aud tells you conlly that the slave's his 
Cn. 

Ilush, Britain, blush! wash out the guilty 
Stain, 


Or dare not virtue's sacred name prophans. 
Firm to Corraption, trammelled in her 
ws, 
Echold the planters bend and sing her 
541. 
As gupes the greedy heir when doubtful 
Gaeatt 
Floats in the eye and stops the quiv'ring 
hreath, 
Afraid that nature should restore the sense, 
And drive tie meagre dire invatier thence: 
Fen so these western Slaves With eager 
an ; 
Incessaut watch, to sink this sie kly land. 
The following Jeux d' Eſprit !ately pafſed 
between Dr. Woll ce * . (the celee 
brated PETER PIND. 2, and Mr, 
PrRaTT. Dr, Wolcot had uſt Te. 
turned from Cornwall, and he an- 
nounced his Arrival to lis Friend, 
Mr. Phillips, the Pookfeller, in theſe 
pleafant Rhimes. 
{ TREAT Patron of the Musee, say 
— The hour precisely, and the day, 
Gn which thou askest me to dine, 
And empt thy bottles and thy jars, 
Amitlst the host of brother stars 
hat in thy Bridge-street zodiac shine? 
Mr. Pratt, who happened to be dining 
with Mr. Plillips when Dr. Wolcot's 
Epiſtle was opened, wrote the follow- 
ing Anſwer extempore, 
0 mighty Czar of modern satire, 


Thy Muse less social than thy nature, 
by me, great Phillips, of the city, 


Chict Patron of the wise aud witty, 
H nila thy return, and swears, while able, 


40 place a bottle on his table, 
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Genius and worth of every class 

Shall never want a welcome glass: 

Of course the aze's tnneful hum her 

* always claim an ample bumper! 
Jie ads a vow, to tell the * hen 

'I'be birds in Bridge-street mert, again, 

Ant till that dav of mental treating 

| pray accept the GLEAaNER's greeting, 


From the LONDON GAZETTES, 
Encloſures from Vice-admiral Dacres, 
Commander in Chief at Jamazca, to 
Will:am Marſden, E/q. 
Sloop E IK. 1. ucca, May 12. 
IR, I have the honour to inform 
you, that having received intel. 
ligence off St. Anne's, the evening 
of the 4th inſtant, there was a ſmall 
Spaniſh privateer on the coaſt, which 
had captured two droggers; think. 
ing it moſt probable they would 
ſtand over to Cuba in the night, we 
made {ail to the northward, and on 
the evening of the 5th were ſo for. 
tunate as to fall in with them of 
Cape Cruz, to retake one of the 
droggers, and to capture La Cu- 
bana, Spaniſh row-boat privateer, 
armed with one ſwivel and ſmall 
arms: had been five days from St. 
Jago; her crew originally conſiſted 
of 14 men, but ſhe had only five on 
board when captured, 
W. F. ns. 
Cerberus, off Jamaica, May 15. 
SIR, I beg leave to acquaint you, 
that this morning, as I was ſtanding 
towards Jamaica, with a convoy un- 
der my charge bound to that iſland, 
{ diſcovered, at dawn of day, a veſ. 
ſel of a ſuſpicious appearance ho. 
vering about the fleet. I ſtood to- 
wards her, when ſhe immediately 
hauled her wind, under a preſs of 
ſail; upon which 1 gave chace, and 
in two hours had the good fortune 
to come up with and capture her. 
She proves to be  Aimable The. 
re ſa, belonging to St. Jago de Cuba, 
armed with two braſs howitzers, 
and eighteen men, and containing a 
cargo of wine and merchandize, out 
three days from St, Jago de Cuba. 
W. SEL EV. 
The Gazette of July 26, contains 
two letters tranſmitted by Vice-ad- 
miral Dacres, commander in chief at 
* Jamaica; 
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Jamaica; the former from Captain 
J. Coghlan, of the Renard loop, 
ſtating the capture of the French 
national. brig Diligent, of 14 fix- 
pounders, and 2 thirty-two pound— 
ers braſs carronades, with a crew of 
125 men; and the latter from Capt. 
H. Vaniifittart, of his majeſty's ſhip 
Fortun'e, announcing his having 
taken the French privateer ſchooner, 
Grand Juge Bertolio, of one long 
braſs twelve-pounder, ſix Carronades, 
and gr men; and alſo two Spaniſh 
feluccas and a {:nall ſchooner. 

This Gazette alſo contains three 
ſeveral proclamations reſpecting the 
performance of quarantine. The 
firſt (reciting the frequent TOUT 
ties of obtaining the neceffary afh- 
davits) declares that it ſhall be ſuf— 
fhcient if the maſter or other perſon 
having the charge of a veſſel coming 
irom any port or place at which 
there is no regular eſtabliſhment of 
quarantine, declared ſuftcient by his 
majeſty in council, hall bring with 
him a declaration, on oath, made by 
the proprietor, thipper, or conſiguce 
on board, before the Britiſh conſul 


reſidiug near ſuch port or place, et 


the tenor required by act of parlia- 
ment, and the formerourders of coun- 
cil ined thereon, Ihe ſecond pro- 
clamation orders, that where his 
majeſty's flips perform quarantine 
at the Motherbank, in the place 
marked out by yellow buoys, no 
veſſels, boats, or perſons (except 


belonging to the {uperintendant of 


quarantine, or thoſe employed under 
the commiſtioners of the cultums in 
the quarantine tervice), ſhall on any 
pretence go within the ſaid marks, 
except in caſes of emergency, and 
with the permitlion of the ſuperin— 
tendant of quarantine. And alſo 
that his mazeſty's ſhips, having clean 
bills of health, ſhall perform qua- 
rantine within the (ard yellow buoys, 
but be kept apart from thofe not 
having clean bills. 'The third pro- 
clamation directs that veſſels liable 
to quarantine, bound to Inverneſs, 
Zallaad, Orkney, Caithneſs, and 
Stornaway, or any member, creck, 
or place, belonging to theſe Ports, 
ſhall no longer perform quarantine at 
Cromarty Bay, but at Inverneſs Bay; 


and that veſſels bound to Dumfries 
and Kirkcudbright, or their mem— 
bers, hall no longer pe:iorm qua— 
rantine at Carſthorn, bat at Holy 
Loch, in the Firth ot Clyde. 

The Gazette, of July 29, contains 
a difpatch from Sir Sydney Sn: th, 
giving an account of the Procecc - 
ings of the Englith force unter his 
command. It appears that he had 
given ſuccour to the fortreſs of 
Gaeta, and had got pole ſon of the 
land of Capri. Some particulars 
are allo mentioned of the ſortie on 
the 15th of May. As Gaeta has 
ſince been taken, for the new king ot 
Naples, it 1s unnecell. iry for us to 
dwell upon the attempts made for 
Its reliet or defence. 

Sir Sidney Smith's atſpatches 
alſo contain a letter trom Captain 
Fellowes of the Apollo, ftating tlic 
capture of a French brig laden with 
6 twenty-four pounders, intended 
for the new batteries oppoſite to the 
Pharos. 


Tranſinitted by the Right Hon. Lore 
Keith, K. B. Admiral of the Il hite. 


Blanche, Yarmouth Roads, 
July 26, 1806. 

NIV Lok, I have the honour 
fo acquaint you of my return to 
Yarmouth Roads, having in com- 
pany La Guerzjiere French trigate, 
commanded by Monf. Hubert, hon 
I captured on the 19th inſtant, in lat, 
G2 N. oft the Ferroe iſlands, after 3 
ſharp conteſt of torty-ftive minutes. 
La Gucrriere is of the largeſt claſs 
of frigates, mounting fitty guns, 
with a complement of 317 men, bus 
theſe were toon ſadly reduced by 
our deſtructive fire, and the ſhip has 
alſo ſuffered very ſeverely, while the 
damagesof the Blanche are confine & 
to the top-maſts, rigging, and fails, 

T. LaVit. 

The Gazette likewiſe contains a 
letter from Capt. John Browne, of 
the Morne Fortunce, to Rear-admi- 
rai Cochrane, announcing his having 
taken theFrench privateer ſchoooner 
Hope, from St. Pierre, Martinique, 
4 carriage guns, and 44 men. 

The tollowing letter has been tranſ- 
mitted by Lord St. Vincent to 
Mr. Marſden, incloſed in a letter 

to 
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70 his lordſhip from Sir Samuel 

Hood. 

Ind:fatigable. off Rochefort, July 17. 

Sis, | have the honour to acquaint 
you, in obedience to your orders of 
the 14th inſtant, I gave the com- 
mand of the boats of the ſquadron you 
ſent me by the Iris, for the puryole 
of endeavouring to capture or de ſtroy 
the French convoy, in the entrance 
of the river of Bourdeaux, with the 
aldition of three from the Indeta- 
tigable, and three from the Iris, ty 
Lieutenant Sibly, of the Centaur, 
with all the intormativa I was in 
polleſſion of reſpecting their ſitua— 
tion: on the evening of the 15th, it 
appearing a favonrable time to make 
the attempt; thongh ſome time after 
the boats had quitted the Indefati- 
gable, the wind ſhiited to the welt- 
ward, and came on to blow trefly, 
notwithſtanding the boats proceeJed 
to Verdun Road, boarded and carried 
the French brig Le Cefar, of 18 
guns, and by the rolle d'equipage, 
$6 men, commanded by Louis Fran. 
cois Hector Fourre. The conflict 
was ſevere on both ides, the French 
men being in every reſpect well 
prepared, expecting the attack. — 
The wind coming on to blow ireth, 
and the tide running very ſtrong, was 
much againſt the boats; but nothing 
could withitand ſuch men led on by 
the officers who commanded them. 
Lieut, Sibly, | lament to ſay, is bad- 
ly wounded infeveral places, though, 
from the reports ot the lurgeon, l 
truſt, will recover. Tothis gallant 


officer (Whoſe conduct is ſpoken of 


by all who were under his command 
with admiration,) I beg to refer you 
{or particulars, The convoy a}l cut 
their cables, and run up the river in- 
{tantly on the attack being made on 
the brig. There is much credit due 
to Lieutenant Thomas Parker, firit 
ot the Iadefatigable, who took the 
command of Le Czar, atter ſhe was 
carried, tor his conduct in working 
her out pait the batteries, which 
Kept up a conſtant crofs nre on her, 
and engaged by the Teazer brig (lat: 
in his majeſty's ſervice,) for nearly 
two hours; the ſame attaches to the 
other officers and men for their cool. 
neis and conduct whillt they were en- 
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gaged. The greater part of the boats 
were either thot through, or ſo badly 
ſtove, that they were ſwamped and 
obliged to be cut adrift from the 


brig, except the Indetatigable's 
launch and Iris's cutter. The Re- 


venge's boat, officer, and crew, are 
nifiing. Le Cæſaris a fine brig, evi- 
dently fails well, five years old, 
eighty.-eight feet long, twenty-three 
wide, coppered, and appears fit for 
his majeſty's ſervice. We had 6 
Killed; 36 wounded; 21 miſling. 
By intelligence gained yeſterday from 
a Portugueſe veliel of tixteen Eng— 
Iifh priſoners having been marched 
into Rochtort from Bourdeaux, it is 
conſidèered they are the Revenge's 
men mitling in the ai»-ve report, 

. T. KvDD; 

This Gazette alſo contains a let- 
ter from Captain Collier, of the 
Minerva, tranſmitted by Lord St. 
Vincent, ſtating the capture of one 
of the Spamſh boats which do fo 
much mifchiet to trading vetllels on 
the coaſt of Portugal. "This fervice 
was performed in a very ſpirited 
manner by Lieutenant Mulcalter in 
the Minerva's barge, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Menzies of the ma— 
rines. Allo a letter from Captain 
Hawker, of his majeſty's ſhip Tartar, 
to Captain Berestord, commanding 
at Halifax, notifying the capture of 
a hne French imperial corvette brig 
L'Obſervaieur, 18 guns, 104 men.] 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Oliver, of 

tie Mars, to Captain Keats, of ts Ma. 

Js Ship Superb, commanding à de- 

tacned yquadron, &c. dated Mars, at 

Sea, fuly 29. 

Siu, I beg leave to acquaint you, 
that I continued 1n purſuit of tour 
of the enemy's trigates the night ot 
the 27th inſtant, although I loſt ſight 
of them, as alſo of the tquad;on une 
der your command, ſoon after it was 
dark, except the Atrica, which we 
{aw until about eleveno'clock, on the 
lee-quarter, when ſhe was obſerved 
to burn ſome falle fires, We ſteered 
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about a point tree the whole night, 
with a hight in the ſtern, ſtanding to 
the ſodthward, and carried a preſs of 
ſail; I was induced to to do, from 
obſerving the courſe the enemy's 
i1quadrou was iteering when firſt ſeen, 


and 
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and judging that it would increaſe 
their difficulty of getting to leeward 
of us; it had that effect moſt fully, 
for, at day-light yeſterday morning, 
they werediſcovered preciſely on the 
ſame bearingas on the previous even- 
ing, though at a greater diſtance, ex- 
cept their ſternmoſt ſhip, which we 
appeared to be gaining on; this in— 
duced the French commodore to 
tack with his three head-moſt ſhips, 
and join her, and formed in line of 
battle on the larboard-tack, thought 
and hoped, with a determination to 
try the fortune of war, which was 
what every one on board the Mars 
moſt anxiouſly wiſhed ; but after 
making ſome ſignals about three in 
the afternoon, he made oft with three 
frigates; the other continued her 
courſe under an extraordinary preſs 
of fail, and finding that ſhe was the 
only one we had gained on during a 
chace of 150 miles, and the day far 
ſpent, I (till kept after her till tix 
o'clock, when in the midſt of a vio- 
lent ſquall of wind and hail we were 
ranging upon her lee-quarter; after 
the firſt ſhot ſhe ſtruck her colours, 
juſt at the moment our broadſide was 
about to open on her. She proved 
to be La Rhin, a very fine French 
frigate of 44 guns, eighteen-pounders 
on the main-deck, and 3i8 men; on- 
ly four years old, commanded by 
Captain Cheſneau; the ſquadron 
was commanded by Monfienr Lama- 
tre Lameillerie, in the Hortenſe, 
with the Hermione and Themis fri. 
gate, on their return from Porto 
Soon after the Rhin had ſut— 
rendered, on the ſquall clearing away, 
the other three frigates were ſeen 
ſtanding to the ſouth-eaſt; and I re. 
gret that the weather, which has 
yet prevented our removing more 
than one-third of the priſoners, made 
it impracticable for me to purſue 
them farther. I cannot conclude 
without expreſſing my admiration of 
the conduct of every officer and man 
in this ſhip during a chace of twenty. 
four hours, againſt ſo ſuperior a 
force, with very bad weather and 
inceflant rain. R. D. OLIVER. 
9 of a Letter from Captain Stiles, of 
ts Majeſty's Ship the Adamant, to 
Willtam Marſden, E/q. dated in Falſe 
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Bay, Cape of Good ape, May 28 

1806. 

S1R, J have the honour to inform 
you of the arrival of his majeſty's 
ſhip under my command, at this an- 
chorege, with the victuallers (Alex. 
ander and Royal Charlotte), accom. 
panied by the Spaniſh ſhip Noſtra 
Senora de los Dolores, alias La Re. 
piradora, of zo guns, and 315 men, 
commanded by Staniſlaus Comaud. 
We fell in and captured her on the 
6th inſtant, in lat. 30. 30. S. and lon. 
15. 20. W. She had been out @ 
month from Monte Video, in the 
Rio de la Plata, and had taken nott 
ing. I have great ſatisfaction in an- 
nouncing the capture of this ſhip to 
you, as from her magnitude and torce 
ſhe might have done much m1ifchiet to 
the trade on the coaſ(l of Atrica; her 
crew are a deſperate ſet of French, 
Spaniards, Portugueie, and Ameri. 
cans ; the principal oficers French: 
ſhe had authority trom the vicerov 
to wear the colours of the King of 
Spain, and had a Company of Spaniſh 
Intantry on-board. She is a firong 
well-built veſſel, abont tour years 
old, coppered, and copper-taſtened, 
and is, in my opinion, weil calculate. 
cd for his majeſty's ſervice, 

Jon STILES. 

The Gazette of Auguſt the 16th 
contains the ſtatement of a very gal. 
lant action oft the lle of Wight, of 
his majeſty's fire-brig Phoſphorus, 
Jicutenant Hughes, in which, after 
an engagement of one hour and ten 
minutes, he beat off a large lugger 
of twelve guns, and full of men, and 
after the enemy had, from their 
great ſupcriority of force, attempted 
to carry the Phoſphorus by board- 
ing. The fails and rigging of the 
Phoſphorus were ſo much cut, and 
from the number of men wounded, 
without a ſurgeon on-board, Lieut. 
Hughes and his gallant crew could 
not follow the enemy, but made the 
beſt of their way to the Downs. 
Happily none of the brig's company 
were killed. 


At Rat! ſbon, on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 
M. Backer, Charge d' Affaires of 
France, remitted to the Diet a Nore, 
by order of the Emperor, his 88 0 
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It ſtates that the Kings of Bavaria 
and Wirtemberg, the Sovereign 
Princes of Ratiſbon, of Baden, of 
Heſſe Darmſtadt, of Naſſau, and the 
other principal princes of the ſouth 
and weſt of Germany, have taken. the 
reſolution to form among themſelves 
a Confederation, which places them 
in ſafety from all the uncertainties 
of the future, and they have ccd 
to be States of the Empire, The Em- 
peror therefore declures, that he ac- 
knowl-docs no longer the exſence of the 
Germanic Conſtitution - ar the ſame 
time, neverthel-(s rere rnieing the 
Entire and abſolute { vereignty of 
every one of he princes of Whoſe 
ſtates Germa! ny. at this day conlifts, 
and preſerving with th-:n the ſame 
relations as with the other indepen. 
_ powers of Europe. He has ne— 
-epted the title of Protector of the 
Cone {eration of the Rhine.” On the 
ſa:ine day, the Kings of Bavaria and 
of Wirtemberg, the Elcttors Arch- 
Chancellor and of Baden, the Land- 
grave of Heſle, the Prince ot Hohen- 
zollern, the Prince of Salm Kyr- 
burg, and the Prince of Yſembours, 
ſent a declaration to the Diet, in 
which they renounce the Germanic 
Union, and announce their reſolution 
to form among theufſelves a new 
Confederation, under the guarantee 
of the Emperor of the French. — 
"This league, or Confederationof the 
Rhine, as it is called, pl:ces the 
tonth and centre, or rather the whole, 
91 Germany, completely at the dit. 
poſal of Bonaparte. The force, 
the will, means, and reſources, of 
{ume of the moſt powerful members 
ot the Germanic body, are, by the 
operation of this new code, to be 
converted into inſtruments of French 
ambition and aggreſſion. Aultria, 
Pruſſia, Sweden, the Electors of 
Saxony, Hanover, and Hefle, are put 
entirely out of the pale of the new 
Confederacy. All the reſt of the 
Co-eſtates have renounced their al. 
legiance to the ancient Read of the 
Empire, and {worn fealty to Bona- 
parte. The following isan Abſtract 
of this Treaty of Confederation, 
which was ſigned at Paris on the 
12th of July, 1806. 
Conviaced by experience that the 


Germanic Conſtitution is 1acapable 
of aflording any certain guarantee 
for the internal and external peace 
of Southern Germany, the Contract. 
ing Fartics, namely, France on the 
one hand, and on the other Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg Pade n Cleve es and Berg, 
HetTe- Darmitadr, Naſfau Weilburg 
and Ulimgen, Hohenzollern-Uechin: 
gen, Calm-< alan and 8 yarn vrburg, 
Henbirg, Aremberg. ichtenſtein, 
and the Count Von der I en, have 
agreed pon the following articles 
1. The above States are for ever 
ſeparated from the German political 
body, and united by a particular 
confederation, under the name of the 
Confederation of the Nin. z. All the 
laws of the empire are abrogated and 
null with reſpect to thele ſtates.—z., 
The Eiector Arch-chancellor rc. 
ceivesthentlcoft Prince Primate and 
moſt Eminent Highneſs.—-5. The 
1 Baden, the Duke of Be re, 
and the Landgrave of Helle Darm- 
ſtadt, take the title of Grand Puke 
and Royal Highneſs, and enjoy all 
therigh 15, preroz q arives, and homage, 
due tothe regal dignity. The head 
of the Hofe of N alſau ſhall take the 
title of Duks, and the Count of 
Leyen that of Prince. 6. The,com. 
mon intereſt of the Confederatea 
States thall be diſcuſſed in an Aſſem. 
bly oft the Leng ne or Diet the ſeat 
of which ſh be at Frankfort, and 
the Aſſembly hall be divided into 
tx OC ollege 5 that of the in. SS, and 
that of the Princes. — 7. The Mem- 
bers of this Contederation ſhall be 
Indepen: dent of any for: Wn power, 
nor enter into any kind of ſervice, 
except with States in the Confeder. 
ation. Whoev er does not renounce 
ah other kinds of ſervice {hall reſign 
1 S States to one of his children. 
8. No member thall alienate his ſo. 
vereignty either in whole or in part, 
mo in {favour of a confedcerate. 
The Prince Primate ſhall be Pre- 
540 ent in the College of Kings, and 
ns Dakeot Nattan in that of Princes, 
The tinperor Napoleon ſhall be 
Jeriared Protector of the alliance, 
and, in quality ot Protector, when- 
ever the Prince Primate dies, he 
mall appoint his ſucceſſor, 
The tvilow:ing articles ſtipulate 
the 
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the different ceſſions and acquiſitions 
ot the contederates, 
fome of their principalities, and 
other conditions of immateria! inter. 
eft ro us. 

35. There ſhall be an alliance be. 
tween. the Emperor of the French 
and the Confederated States, by vir— 
tne of which every Con tinental war 
in which either of the two parties 
ſhall engage ſhall be common.— 36. 
Should a foreign or neigh bouring 

ower arm, the contracting parties 
ſhall likewiſearmto prevent ſurp riſe, 
The notification for ſuch erming all 
be made by the F mperor N: apoleon. 
The contingent of the Allies mall be 
divided into four parts, and the AC 
ſembly of thc League ſhall determine 
how many of theſe parts ſh all be put 
in motion. —37. Bavaria eng ages to 
fortity the cities of Aug bu rg and 
Lindau, and to make thein d. pots of 

artillery, arms, ammunition, and: ro- 
viſions.—38. The contingents of the 
fevera! Allied Powers ſhail be as fol- 
iow : France 200, ooo men, Bavaria 
39,000, Wirtemberg 12,-c0, Baden 
8, ooo, Berg 5,000, Darmſtadt 4,000, 
Naſſau, Hohenzollern, and others 
4,000. —39. The Contreding Parties will 
edinit other German Princes and States 
into the Alliance, when it hall be found 
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Duſjcidorff, Aug. 1. Bis Imperial 
Highneſs Prince 3 has pub— 
lithed a procla; nation, by which he 
aſſumes the title of Grand Duke of 
Berg, and orders polſiiion to be taken 
in his name, of Bentheim, Steinkurt, 
Horſtman, and Looz. 

Iianau, Aug. 2. The Prince of Naſ- 
ſau Ulingen has publiſhed the pa- 
tent by which he aſſumes the title of 
Duke of Naſſau, &c. 

fratiſton, Aug. 8. The functions of 
the Diet, which has ſat here ever 
ſince 1655, have entirely ceaſed, 

Inftead of any Proteſt againſt the 
Contederation, or any endeavour to 
counteract it, the Moniteur of the 14th 
of Auguſt, contains the following molt 
1: portant and aftecting State Paper, 
being the Reſignation of the high 
office of Emperor of Germany, by 
Francis, Empe -ror of Auliria, 

« We, FRANCISs II. 

„ Since the Peace of Preſburg, all 

our attention and all our care have 


the aiviltions of 
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been employed to fulfil with ferupu— 
Ions fidelity all the engagements con - 
tracted by that treaty, to preſerve to 
our ſubjects the happinet3 of peace, 
to Conſolidate every where the ami. 
cable relations happily re-eſtabliſh- 
e, waiting to diſcover whether the 
changes cauſed by the peace would 
permit us to periorm Our important 
duties, as Chief of the Cermanic 
Empire, contormidably to the capt- 
talation of election. The confe- 
quences, however, which enined 
fron n ſome articles of the Treaty ot 
Prethurgh, immediately after its pub- 
lication, and which ſtill exiſt, and 
thoſe events generally known which 
have fince taken place in the Ger- 
manic empire, kave convinced us 
that it will be impoſſible, under the 
circumſtances, to continue the obli 
gations contracted by the cap itula— 
tion of election; and even if, in re- 
flecting on theſe political relations, 
it were paſſible to imagine a change 
of 270 3, the Convention of the 12th 
61 July, fixned at Paris, and ratified 
by he contracting parties, relative 
to anentire ſe -paration of ſeveral con- 
ſiderable ſtates of the empire, and 
their pe culiar confederation, has en- 
tirely deſtroyed every fuch hope. 

* Being thus convinced of the im- 
pollibility of being any longer ena. 
bled to fulfil the duticsof our impe— 
ria] functions, we owe it to our prin. 
ciples and to our duty, to renounce 
2 crown which was only valuable in 
our eyes, Whilſt we were able to en. 
joy the confidence of the electors, 
priuces, and other ſtates, of the Ger. 
manic empire, and to perſorn the 
duties which were impoſed upon ns. 
We declare, therefore, by theſe pre- 
ſents, that we, conſidering as .d1l- 
{olved the tics which have hitherto 
attached us to the ſtates of the Ger. 
manic empire; that we conſidering 
as extinguiſhed by the confedera- 
tion of the States of the Rhine, the 
charge in chief of the empire; aud 
that we conſidering ourſelves thus 
acquitted of all our duties towards 
the Germanic: empire, ds Te/1gn the 

Inferial Crown, and the Imperial Cover ne 

ment, We abſolve, at the ſame time, 
the electors, princes, and ſtates, and 
all that belong to the empire, par- 
ticularly the members of the ſupreme 
tibunil, 
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tribunal, and other magiſtrates of the 
empire, fr om thoſe duties by which 
they were united to us as the le- 
zal chief of the empire, according to 
the conſtitution. We alſo abſl tre 
all our German provinces and ſtates 
of the empire from their reciprocal 
duties towards the Germanic emp're, 
and we deſire, in inc: \rporating them 
with our Auſtrian ſtates 5 as Emperor 
of Auſtria, and in prefer ing them 
39 thoſe amicable relations « Fabkiting 
with the neighbouring. powers and 
ſtates, that they ſhould attain that 
height of proſperity and happineſs 
v hich is the end of all our defires, 
and the object of our deareſt wiſhes. 

« 7) Nr at our rekdence, under o: ur 
721 erial ſeal. FK AN CIS.“ 

nh, ; yg 1 3 

I th regret, we {ce that the ruin. 
ous wars in which this country h 
been involved to preſerve the balance 
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Notwithſtanding the additional 

4 7 * 7 ; | 
IMPEUIments that mult have been 
thrown in the way to a reſt 
Peac 5 2V tlie exti agrainary tC Ct on 
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of Ruſſia from her allia nce with our 


Gen co untry, and lier prese ip itt; {1 
11 No a le DUFUle creaty, Ve rej0;ce LO 
find, that theſe in npediments- have lo 
tar been ov-rpowered, that it has 
teen deemed expecieut to comms! 
lion Lord Laude rdale, in quality 6 


Miniſter Þle; nipotet 
do Paris with all ſpeed, and enter 
znto the > Conditions 's\ WF | preliminay * 
treuty. His lor dſhip tett London on 
the 24 of Auguſt, arrived at Dover 
next morning, and immediately 
cralled over to Cal.) is, in the Clyde 
frigate. He reached Paris ou tlie 5th 
of Auguſt, 1 which time ſeveral 
meſſengers have e been {cut backwards 
and forwards, and various Contra» 
dictory rumours arc in circulation ; 
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vourable to peace, We can only 
fay, that, ik the enemy be ſincere 
in his delire of peace upon fair and 
honourable conditions, Lord Lau- 
derdale will continne the negocia- 
tion. Should any diſpolition appear 
to protract it, for the purpoſe of de- 
Iuding us, converting our Wiſhes 
and credulity to a fource of profit, 
we are perſuaded, alter ſuch a diſ- 
COVeEry, nis lordthip will not remain 
at Paris one hour longer than it may 
be neceſſury for him to obtain his 
paſt, 0:tsS and Vogt ue for luis journey. 

We learn the following particu. 
lars of the conditions of peace con— 
cluded ! a France and Ruſha: 

The French are to evacuate Ra- 
gula, and that republic is again to 
be placed under the protection of 
the Porte. 2. The Emperor Napo- 
leon, and both his brothers, as 
3 of Naples and Holland, are 

nowledged by Ruſſia. 3. The 
integrity and independence of the 
Pom 15 guaranteed by both powers. 
4, The Ruſſians are to evacuate the 
deen lflands, and the lonian repub-— 
lie 1s again placed under the protec. 
tion of the Porte. 5. The evacua- 
ton ot the Seven Iſlands 4s to be at 
the lame time when the French army 
lexves Germany, and this is to take 
place within three months, if the 
account of the evacuation of Cattaro 
{hall have reached Paris. 6. King 
icrdinand is to be indemnified with 
the Balearic Iflands, (Majorca, Mt. 
norca, and Yvica.) 

There have been in the courſe ot 
he month various reports reſpect. 
ing General Miranda. This adven- 
turous champion of the freedom ot 
ls native land feems to hive reach. 
ed Jrinidad under propitious au— 
[pices; but the accounts of his ex- 
pedition are fo contradiétory, that 
We Can as vet O! ly exprets our 
v.ithes for the accon ipuichment ot his 
caring undertaking, 

Government has granted licences 
to the merchants of London to trade 
dir-ct with the ee ot Hayti. 

The apture.ol & fa is officially 
announced, The articles of capitu- 
ation were ſettled on the 18th ot 
ſulv, and the garrifun was to embark 
i ih; courſe vi the tollowing day, 

Wega 
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when the French were to be put in 
poſſeſſion of the works. The place 
was well defended. The enemy 
opened their fire on the 7th, and it 
was not until the 1$th, when a great 
Part of the town was dellroyed, and 
two practicable breaches eftected, 
that the garriſon offered to ſurren— 
der. The Prince of Hefe, who is 
jaid to have been ſeverely wounded, 
went on-board an Engliſh frigate, 
previous to the ſurrender of Gaeta, 
in conſequence of which the adjuſt. 
ment of the terms devolved upon 
ſome officers of inferior conſidera. 
tion. The garriſon obtained very 
honourable terms. The following is 
the principal article of capitulation. 
In conſideration of the brave de- 
tence made by the garriſon, they are 
permitted to embark with their arms 
and proviſions; it being underſtood 
that the troops which compoſe it 
thall not carry arms, nor ferve 
againſt France and her allies, nor 
againſt thoſe of Joſeph Napoleon, 
during one year and a day, either 
upon the continent or in the iſlands, 
Eight pieces of cannon are granted 
to the garriſon ; the reſt of the ar. 
tillery, that of the fortreſs, and all 
the magazines, as well the ammu— 
nition, victuals, and other military 
effects, ſhall be faithfully delivered 
up to the French army, without di. 
lapidation. At the ſame time, pro- 
viſions for ten days ſhall be granted 
to the garriſon. 

Difficulties reſpecting the ſurren- 
der of Cattaro fiill remain. It is 
ſtated, from Vienna, under the date 
of the 21{t July, that the Ruſſian 
commandant had refuſed to ſurren— 
der Cattaro, in conſequence of Ra. 
guſa being occupied by the French, 
and becauſe his previous orders were 
applicable to other circumftances. 
The departure of the French troops 
from Germany, in conſequence of 
this, as it is ſaid, unexpected circum- 
ſtance, is poſtponed ine dre. 

We have the pleature to announce 
the arrival of the valuable convoy 
from Jamaica. 

Fire. A letter was received at 
Gottenburgh from the poſt-maſter at 
Udderwallu, ment:cning briefly— 


/ 


4 This I write in the open air, a? 
half a Swedith mile out of Udder. 
walla. Every houfe in that town is 
on fire. 29th july.“ The particu- 
Jars are really thocking. Such a tu- 
rious fire has rarely been heard of 
the people worked with all imagi— 
nable courage, but the fire ſpread. 
ing rapidly, and being carried by tlc 
wind to different parts of the town, 
by which means it burnt at ſevera! 
points at a time, and the bridges 
acroſs the canals being likewiſe 
burnt, the communication was to.. 
tally cut off, and thus the people 
prevented from working with ſuc. 
ceſs, Some buildings, an Engliſh 
mile out of town, have been even 
burnt by fire carried by the wind. 
In ſhort, there are only ſour or five 
ſmall buildings ſaved; all the town 
is gone; the church, iron-wharf, 
deal-yard, with about 15,000 doz, 
boards, the tar-yard, rope-walk, &c, 
About sooo people are now in the 
open air (without proviftons) watch. 
ing the poor remains of their move- 


2bles, Their fituation is above al! 
Imagination. A cargo of proviſions 


has been ſent oft by the merchants ot 
Gottenburgh for the relief of the 
ſufferers but where are they te 
houſe them? 

DEaTHas. The Senator Petiet, in. 
tendant-general of the grand army, 
and one of the great officers of the. 
legion of honour, died on the night 
of May 25. 

On Friday, the 4th of July, at his 
ſeat at Foreſt Houle in the county of 
Eſſex, died Samuel Bolanquet, Fig. 
in the ſixty-third year of his age. 
He was deputy-governor of the Je- 
vant Company, and a director of the 
Bank of England. 

The Earl of Landaff died at Swan. 
ſea, on July 30. His lordthip was in 
perfect health the evening betore, 
out walking and enjoying the beau. 
ties of the romantic ſcenery in the 
neiglibourhood of Swanfea, He had 
alſo beſpoke a play tor the following 
evening. In the interim, he was 
found dead in his bed.—tHis Lord. 
ſhip is ſueceeded in his titles of Earl, 
Viſcount, and Baron Landaſt, and el. 
tate, by his fon, Lord Matrhew, 
M. P. tor the coumy of Tipperary. 
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CHARACTER or NAPOLEON I. EMPEROR or FRANCE. 


[From ENcyCLorXDlia LONDINENSIS, ] 


HE character, conduct, military 

proweſs, and active perſeve- 
rance, of this extraordin:ry perſon, 
all contribute to mark him as a pro— 
digy. From an obſcure individual, 
of an equally obſcure iſland, Corſica, 
he was ſent for education, firſt to 
the ſchool of Autun, and afterwards, 
at only ten years of age, to the mili— 
tary academy of Brienne. He was born 
on the 15th of Auguſt 1769; his fa- 
ther was in the prof-ffion of the law; 
but to General Marbeut, the French 
governor of Corſica, he owed his 
education, who patronized him from 
an infant, and aſſigned him to the 
army. In the earlieſt tumults of re- 
volutionary warfare, he ſought for 
employ ; but was diſcountenanced 
and rejected, on account of his at- 
tachments to the politics of his 
countryman General Paoli. Thas 
depreſſed in his firſt eſſay for mili— 
tary fame, he was living in indi. 
gence at a ſhort diſtance from Tou— 
lon, when that city was ſeized by 
the Engliſh. Having the good for. 
tune to be known to Salicetti, the 
deputy then on commiſſion with the 
republican army, he got employed 
during the fiege as chet de brigade; 
and from a diſtinguithed combina. 
tion of courage and talent, he con- 
tributed greatly to the recovery of 
the place, The cruelties which fol. 
lowed the ſurrender of the town, 
being afterwards imputed chiefly to 
his example, he was arreſted at Nice 
in 1794, as a terroriſt, and ſent to 
priſon. As it was impoſlible to pro- 
tecute all the ſubordinate agents in 
theſe ſanguinary ſcenes, he was at 
length releaſed, and caſt upon the 
town, in extreme penury, with a nu- 
merous train cf companions in dil. 
treſs. But the reſources of his mind 
roſe ſuperior to his misfortunes: he 
Ae on Salicetti to recommend 
im to the notice of Barras, who 
gave him an appointment in the ar— 
tillery, and employed him to quell 
the inſurgents at Paris. His activity, 
diſcernment, and unſhaken courage, 
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could not eſcape the penetrating 
eyes of the directory, who rapidly 
promoted him to the rank of a ge- 
neral, in which capacity he has 
proved himſelf a hero, a lawgiver, 
and a conſummate politician. 

Many and various have been the 
attempts of different writers to de. 
ſcribe the qualifications, the pro- 
penſities, and prevailing paſſions, of 
this extraordinary character; but 
ſorry we are to perceive that all of 
them are more or lefs tinctured with 
adulation, or reſentment; with envy, 
or overweening praiſe. F. Deſodo- 
ard, in his Hiſtoire de la Republique 
Francoiſe, ſpeaks of him as follows: 

No general ever carried farther 
than Napoleon Bonaparte, extreme 
valour, preſence of mind, ſkill in 
mancœuvre, and the reſources of 
ſtratagem. The battles of Lodi and 
Arcola were won by the ſuperiority 
of his talents. The ſoldier, per. 
ſuaded of his ſaperiority, boldly 
met dangers of which he ſuppoſed 
the importance had been juſtly eſti. 
mated; and this daring ſpirit, by 
adding to the reputation of the ge. 
neral, rendered the army invincible, 
As ſkilful as Frederic the Great in 
ſcheming the plan of a campaign, 
Bonaparte knew better than that 
monarch how to lead on men to 
great achievements, by the influ. 
ence of ſentiment, Like Cæſar, he 


would march at the head of his 


army, and ſhare the fatigue and food 
of the ſoldier. Each might addreſs 
him as his comrade; and this affa- 
bility, which ſoftened the harſhneſs 
of, command, gave him ſuch a moral 
empire over his troops, that they 
would have followed him every 
where without heſitation. Hence 
the unlimited authority which he 
enjoyed in Italy, and which no 
other general has polleſſed ſince the 
Roman emperors.” 

Difticult indeed is the taſk of 
drawing ſuch a portrait in genuine 
colours, and of tracing its features 
by the lineaments ot impartiality 
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and truth. Few men, if any, exiſt 
without particular prediletions and 
averſions; which, when applied to 
national or perſonal competitions, 
render a fair aud candid apprecia- 
tion ſtill more difficult. The writer 
above referred to, 15 in the intereſts 
of the emperor Napoleon, The 
next who has ventured to pourtray 
his character is an Engliſhman, Mr. 
Thomas Holcroſt, who reſided a 
conſiderable time at Paris. His de- 
lincations in many reſpects beſpeak 
the hand of a maſtc: ; and where his 
colonring is defective, it may be at- 
tributed to the difficulty of pour- 
traying ſo extraordinary a man with 
claſſical preciſion, He firſt enume— 
rates the vices, and then the virtues, 
of his hero, 

«It is the turn and concurrence 
of circumſtances that give the pow- 
ers of man their direction, ftamp his 
character, and reconcile him to 
courſes of action; ſuch, even, as he 
may have once held in abhorrence. 
In all the ardour of youth, when 
the intemperate imagination knew 
not where to reſt, before principles 
had been fixed by experience, yet 
not till after a burning thirſt of 
fame had been excited in him, Bo. 
naparte found that dangerous en- 
gine, that implement of human mi- 
ſery, an army, at his command, and 
prompt to effect whatever purpoſe 
his rapid genius ſhould conceive, 
He ſfoon diſcovered the neceſlity 
there was to give that colouring to 
events that might produce the ef- 
fects inteyded: to conceal, to de. 
ceive, to fix the attention on falſe 
points, to flatter peaſants, to fpeak 
to princes in the lofty tone of me- 
nace, to ſpur the ſoldier to attack 
by the hopes of plunder, to hang 
him afterwards for the crime, to 
promiſe friendſhip to the vanquiſhed, 
and then to raiſe contributions, aud 
ſirip them of all they eſteemed moſt 
precious; theſe ſoon became the 
daily occurrences of his active war- 
fare! Oh, had his genius received 
another direction, had he been im- 
pelled with no leſs force into the 
paths of wiſdom and benevolence, 
what a bleſſing to the world would 
he have been i 


« In Egypt he found a race much 
more ignorant, more depraved, and 
thereſore ſtill more addicted to the 
arts of deceit, than in Italy ; and he 
bent all his powers to the taſk of 
overcoming them, in every manner. 
Could they fight? He conquered 
them as well in valour as in ſaga- 
city. Could they miflead and wear 
the maſk of hypocriſy? Even in 
this they were not his equals, Still 
his mighty mind gave public proofs 
of the warnings and the impulſes it 
received from truth; to the man ot 
difcrimination, there are paſſages in 
his ſtate papers that ſhow with what 
force it {truck him, and prove his 
momentary grandeur of thought, 
To this hour, changed as he gradu— 
ally has been, and loaded as his ho. 
rizon is with the clouds of ſplenctic 
ambition, it nevertheleſs occaſion. 
ally emits a luminous beam. But 
the moſt fatal of all the circum. 
ſtances which have unfitted him for 
the taſk which he has aſſumed to 
himſelt, which is no leſs than that 
of governing Europe, is, that he 
has been habituated to the com- 
mand of armies, 

« have feveral times,” ſays Mr. 
Holcroft, “ been cloſe to Napoleon; 
his ſtature is diminitive, his com. 
plexion ſallow, and his phyſiognomy 
bears thoſe marks that denote the 
labours of his mind: it is care- worn; 
but it is alſo ſuſceptible of great 
variety. From his atrabilarious 
complexion, choler might be cer. 
tainly vredicted; but, from the ſe— 
dateneſs of his eye, not of that ſud- 
den and impetuous kind to which 
he is ſo very ſubject. There arc 
various traits, public and private, 
that diſcover this mighty chief to 
have attempted to copy Alexander 
while he was in Egypt, Ceſar dur- 
ing his Italian campaigns, and Char.. 
lemagne ſince he has aſſumed the 
imperial purple, When traverſing 
the ſands of Egypt and Syria, he 
did not forget the Libyan deſerts : 
Alexander was then his model, He 
laced a large ſtatue of Cæſar, al- 
Abc to be of excellent workman- 
ſhip, fronting his apartments in the 
1 huilleries, that he might have it in 
daily contemplation, Since the ad- 
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Zition of Helvetia and Italy to his 
domain, he has imitated the power 
of Charlemagne, To ſum up with 
accuracy the various character of 
this extraordinary perſonage, is a 
taſk to which few men will find 
themſelves adequate. There are 
two parties, in direct contradiction 
to each other, and both of them 
equally violent in aſſertion. One 
fet of them attribute to him every 
human excellence: in their eye he 
is not a man but a deity : another 
will not allow he ever poſſeſſed 
eminence of talent, diſcovered a 
fingle virtue, or performed one ac- 
tion that can be called great. 

„Let thoſe, who affirm that the 
ſagacious Napoleon toreſaw all that 
has been and might be accompliſhed, 
planned all that he has achieved, 
and with power little leſs than om- 
nipotent inſured military conqueſt 
and commanded civil triumph—let 
thoſe partiſans inquire whether a 
mind ſo capacious could have been 
betrayed into acts, ſo many of which 
are puerile, ſo many more are ab- 
furd, and a ſtill greater number are 
malevolent and deſtructive! The 
nature of true greatnets has ever 
been and ever will be beneficent, 
If his plans were ſo truly profound, 
would not his means be more cer. 
tain, his courſe more even, and his 
end more ſecure? His taciturnity in 
private appears to be pride; but, in 
his public acts, his ſelfiſhneſs is too 
great to command reſpect. Power, 
ſuch as his partiſans would have the 
world believe he poſllefles, would 
better underſtand itſelf; would act 
in ſilence, and ſtrike in the dark: it 
would puriue the even tenor of its 
way, and diſdain to vapour or to 
ſooth. The excelles of the paſſions 
uniformly rob men of their found 
judgment, and render them malig- 
Rant and baſe, 

„To thole who will not allow 
the Emperor of France any one great 
quality, what ſhall be anſwered ? 
Let them look into hiſtory, and find 
under whoſe real or apparent com— 
mand actions ſo numerous, and fo 
great, have been performed by a 
man of feeble mind, irreſolute in 
£enduch, and inconſiſtent in his plans, 


Let them ſcrutinize the powers of 
the mind, and prove, it it be poſli— 
ble, from fact or trom deduction, 
how it ſhould happen in times fo 
dreadfully contentious, that debi- 
lity could obtain and preſerve the 
rule; could conquer enemies abroad, 
ſubvert rivals in power at home. pro- 
fit by foreign and inteſtine broils, 
overaweor reconcile tactions, change 
the capricious deſtinies of a capri. 
cions people to that which deſpo. 
tiſm calls order, and eſtabliſh a new 
dynaſty, which, in ages of greater 
Ignorance, would long have conti— 
nued permanent and beyond con— 
troul. Truth is always found be. 
tween the extremes. Napoleon 1s 
an extraordinary man, who has 
lived in fill more extraordinary 
times, The grand events of theſe 
times were many of them military ; 
ſo, as it happened, was his educa. 
tion, and ſo were his propenſities. 
Such was the fortuitous favour of 
circumitances, that they cauſed 
him to appear a prodigy. A firſt 
campaign elevated him to the rank 
of a hero, the {ecoad ſhowed him a 
god: he ſeemed to command events: 
in reality, they commanded him; 
they were his creator, 

© Early habits had powerfully 
concurred to fit him for the future 
accidents under which he became 
placed: and this pre-diſpoſition, and 
theſe accirlents, were further aided 
by a mind of {ſuch ardour, and of ſuch 
prolific ambition, thut he has been 
hurried through the various grada- 
tions which ſimilar minds have tra- 
velled; and does and will only 
ditter from them in ſimilarity of 
fate, as far as circumitances have 
varied, and ſhall hereatter vary. 
Sallow complexion, length of face, a 
pointed note, a projecting chin, and 
prominent cheek bones, have dif. 
tinguiſhed the countenances of ta- 
natics and perfecutors, Fanatics 
and perfecutors were often men of 
powerful minds, but violent pal— 
lions; and between ſuch men and 
the Emperor of France, allowing tor 
times and circumſtances, in phy- 
liognomy, in talents, and in manner 
of acting, there is great reſem. 
blance.“ 
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HE diſorder and confuſion which 

were occaſioned by the civil diſ- 
ſenſions that took place ſoon after the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, and the 
perſecutions inflicted on ſuch as ad- 
hered to this religion, were the fiyſt 
cauſes that gave riſe to the monaſtic 
ſtate in the Eaſt: and, in the Weſt, 
the hoſtile incurſions of the northern 
nations, together with various pre- 
judices, perſuaded thoſe who loved 
tranquillity, or aſpired to the fan— 
cied ſummit of perfection, to take 
refuge in the cloiſter. Thus An- 
thony retired into the deſert under 
the perſecution of Decius, Paul un. 
der that of Aurelian; and the difci- 


ples of theſe two renow ned hermits- 
multiplied apace during thoſe of 


Diocleſian, Galerius, Maximinus, 
and Licinius. We muſt, however, 
obſerve, that this inſtitution was 
chiefly introduced by the Egyp- 
tians, men of ardent genius, inhabit. 
ing a country diſtinguiſhed both by 
the heats of its climate, aud the fo. 
reſts with which it abounded, and 
which were well calculated to afford 
2 ſhelter to theſe ſolitaries. We 
may moreover remark that their 
chief auſterities conſiſted only in a 
conſtant perſeverance in one regular 
and uniform way of life; and that 
they were unacquainted with the ex- 
travagant practices of piety which 
were obſerved by the Syrian monks, 
To whatever motives we alcribe this 
infatuation of the firit anchorets, 
whether political or religious; cer- 
tain it is that their numbers were 
great beyond conception. In Egypt 
alone, before the end of the fourth 
century, there were above ſeventy- 
ſix thouſand of theſe ſolitartes: and 
Caſſian ſpeaks of a city called Oxy- 
rincus, in which there were ten thou. 
ſand virgins, and twenty thouſand 
monks, living together under the 
ſame rules, and obſerving the ſame 
diſcipline. 

The livesof theſe ancient recluſes 
were ſo auſtere, that Benedict, who 
wrote is monaſtic rule in 539, pre- 
tends by no means to give it as a 
model of perfection, but only as a 
mere introduction to a perfect lite, 
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inferior by far to what was practiſed 
in former ages. The idea which 
now began to be formed of a virtu- 
ous Chriſtian, repreſented him as a 
mere paſſive being, whoſe thoughts 
were ſolely to be employed on Hea— 
ven, and whoſe duty it was not only 
to renounce this world with all its 
vices and its follies, but even its 
moſt rational comforts and enjoy- 
ments. This evidently appears from 
the writings of all who have treated 
on a religious life. Under the influ. 
ence of this prejudice, which till 
too much prevails in an extenſive 
portion of the Chriftian world, it is 
no wonder that ſo many continue to 
devote themſelves to ſolitude. When 
once a perſon has impreſſed his 
mind with an idea that the life of a 
Chriſtian ſhould be a life of rigout 
and felt-demial, in this hteral ſenſe, 
he is eaſily induced to abandon a 
world which can afford him no en— 
joy ment; and buzries himſelf in the 
gloomy receſſes of a convent, 19 
practiſe thoſe virtues which elſe. 
where would inevitably expoſe him 
to ridicule and contempt. 

The termentation which was oc. 
caſioned in weak minds, prone to 
novelty and enthuſiaſm, by the re. 
c tal of the virtues of theſe ſolita. 
ries preconiſed by ſuch as occalion- 
ally viſited them in their retreats, 
was of great afliſtavce to thoſe ſa— 
vage Colonies; and added daily to 
their numbers whole crowds of in— 
futuated votaries. Silence, fubmil. 
tion, and contemplation, were the 
occupation of their lives, The moſt 
innocent propenſities of nature were 
eſteemed highly criminal; and it 
was imagined a duty to enervate the 
body, in order to invigorate the fa— 
culties of the foul. They treated it 
as an enemy againſt whom they were 
to wage a Conltant war. Their days 
were devoted to tears, and the in— 
genious art of torturing their bodies 
in various manners: and they tor- 
got that the chaſtiſements of which 
the apoſtle ſpeaks 1 Cor. ix, were 
ſuch as never diminiſhed his atten- 
tion to the ſervice of his neighbour, 
or the duties he owed to Jociety. 

For, 
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For, if he taught that we ſhould 
mourn with thoſe who are in grief, 
he alſo adviſes us to rejoice with 
thoſe who laugh. Rom. Xii. 15. 
"This however could not be prac- 
tiſed by men whoſe bodies were 
emaciated by conſtant faſting, and 
want of ſleep; who, from a deſire of 
pleaſing Heaven, were bound in iron 
chains, or tormented by the points 
of needles, which from the ſame 
good motive they often inſerted in 
the hair ſhirts which they wore next 
to their fleſh. For we ſee in the 
hiſtory of their lives, that they vied 
with each other in diſcovering daily 
new arts of torture, and in exhibit- 
ing ſuch outrageous efforts of 1n- 
temperate zeal as can ſcarce be cre- 
 dited. Thus Macarius of Alexan. 
dria went in diſguiſe to Tabenna, 


where he practiſed ſuch extraordi-. 


nary auſterities, that the children of 
Pacomius grew jealous of their un- 
known gueſt, and obliged their fa. 
ther to diſmiſs him from their com- 
munity. Whoever petitioned to be 
admitted a tellow ſufterer with theſe 
miſguided enthuſiaſts, was previ- 
oully obliged to give the moſt lig— 
nal proots that he had abfolutely 
vanquiſhed all the feelings of huma- 
nity ; and they imagined that they 
did an honour to the Deity, by dif. 
figuring the moſt excellent piece of 
his workmanthip. 

Notwithſtanding this, if we may 
believe St, Jerom, Baſil, Athanaſius, 
and other panegyriſts, who have ce- 
lebrated the virtues of theſe ſolita— 
ries, all nature was ſubject to their 
power: and upon the molt trivial 
occaſions, frequently without even 
the leaſt pretence of utility, its molt 
invariable laws were ſuſpended or 
broken through as theſe holy men 
thought proper to direct. Their 
miracles were greater far than thoſe 
aſcribed by the evangeliſts to the 
firſt planters of the chriſtian faith, 
or even to Chriſt himſelf. So Ma— 
carius reſtored. ſight to a little blind 
hyena, whoſe dam, on the following 
day, grateful tor the benefit re- 
ceived, preſented the ſaint with 
the ſkin of a ſheep which ſhe had 
devoured, to make him a comfort- 
able garment, This he for ſome 


time refuſed to accept of, becauſe, 
as he argued with the beaſt, it muſt 
have been procured by ftealth, as 
ſhe potſeſſed no flocks of her own ; 
nor would he after_all receive her 
offering till ſhe had ſolemnly en- 
gaged never more to ſteal from a 
poor man, Theodoret relates, that 
St. James, of Nilibis, paſſing by a 
fountain where ſome young women 
were waſhing their linen; becauſe 
their heads were uncovered, and 
their clothes tucked up, curſed both 
the fountain and the 1mprudent 
maids: in conſequence of which the 
fountain vaniſhed, and the jetty 
locks of the young damſels inſtantly 
became white as ſnow, Rufinus telis 
us, that when Paul the ſimple once 
found a difficulty inexpelling a devil 
from a poſſeſſed perſon, he threat- 
ened that if he did not immediately 
depart, he would never eat again: 
upon which, ſays he, as if God was 
unwilling to diſpleaſe a perſon ſo 
dear to him, the devil was forced 
inſtantly to abandon his hold, Sr. 
Abraham was once inſulted by the 
devil, who to diſtreſs him endea- 
vuured, while he was at dinner, to 
overturn the pitcher that contained 
his drink: but the ſaint, more adroit 
than fatan, ſupported it in fuch a 
manner with his hand till he had 
finiſhed his meal, that the adverſary's 
contrivan-es proved all abortive. 
As for the monkey-tricks which the 
devils played with Pachomius and 
others to excite their laughter, or 
the ridiculous figures they aſſumed, 
and which we read ſo much of in 
the hiſtories of thele ages, they are 
really entertaining, as well as the 
temptations and battles of St. An. 
thony; and, as Mr. Gibbon ſome— 
where obſerves, theſe relations want 
nothing but truth and commonſenſe, 

We cannot obſerve, without a 
mixture of ſurpriſe and indignation, 
that in this enlightened age, many 
legends equally abfurd are ſtill re— 
tained in the Breviaries or Common 
Prayer books actually uſed by the 
clergy in Roman catholic coun— 
tries. That I may not be accuſed 


of advancing this without ſufficient 
warrant, I will produce a few exam- 
ples to juſtify the aflertion, from 
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amidſt many others equally excep- 
tionable and romantic. 

When the diſciples of St. Felix 
Valeſius, upon a certain occaſion 
overſlept themſelves, by a particu. 
Jar diſpoſition of Providence, and 
did not rife to mattins at midnight 
on the vigil of the nativity of the 
Virgin Mary ; Felix, upon his go- 
ing into the choir, found the Virgin 
Mother accompanied with other 
ſaints from Heaven, all dreſſed in the 
habit peculiar to his order, fitting in 
the ſtalls ready to ling the office. 
Upon which he devoutly joined 
them, and the Virgin ſupplying the 
place of prœcentor, they pertormed 
together the whole night ſervice in 
due form and ceremony. 

The love which St. Philip Neri 
bore to Almighty God was fo cxcel- 
tive, that there was not place ſufh- 
cient in his body for his heart to act 
in: hence it was obliged to force up 
and break two of his lefſer ribs, in 
order to expand his breatt, 

St. Odo, forgetting once to eat up 
the crumbs of bread which he lett 
at dinner, took them in his cowl 
fleeve, and went to his abbot to beg 
pardon for this omiſſion. When he 
unfolded his fleeve, behold, they 
were all found changed into pearls, 
which the ſuperior immediately or- 
dered to be ſewed on the ſacred 
veſtments. 

St. Lawrence, archbiſhop of Can. 
terbury, being about to leave the 
kingdom, ordered a bed to be pre- 
pared for him in the church; but 
St. Peter came in the night-time, 
and whipped him very ſeverely, 

Jeſus Chriſt once declared, that 
he could not any where be found on 
earth more readily than in the blefl— 
ed ſacrament of the altar, and, next 
to that, in the heart of his beloved 
St. Gertrude. This faint died ra- 
ther of love than any diſeaſe; and 
Chriſt, appearing to her himſelt, to. 
gether with his holy mother, St. 
John, and a company of virgins, 
took up her ſoul to Heaven: but 
firſt, by a wonderful untolding or 
expanſion of his breaſt, he carefully 
incloſed it in his ſacred heart. 

St. Bonaventure relates, that a 
Erucified ſeraphim, faſtened to a 


croſs in the ſame manner as our 
Bleſſed Saviour was, appeared upon 
a certain occaſion to St. Francis, 
and diſcourſed ſome time with him 
in a famibar manner, When the 
angel vaniſhed ont of ſight, the 
ſaint found himſelf marked with an 
impreſſion of our Saviour's wounds 
in his hands and feet, the heads of 
the nails appearing on-one fide, and 
the points on the other. In his 
breaſt he had a red fcar or wound, 
which often pouring forth his ſacred 
blood covered his drawers and tunic 
with ftains. He calls this rem adm. 
rabilem, ** an extraordinary wonder,“ 
ct tantopere teftatum, ** yet fully at- 
teſted.” A feaſt inſtituted in re. 
membrance of this miracle 1s held 
forth urbi et orbr, that is, ordered to 
be kept in the divine office over the 
whole Catholic church, 

St. Catharine of Sienna and St. 
Catharine de Ricciis are both faid 
to have been favoured with an im— 
preſſion of the fame ſacred ſtigmates: 
although with reſpect to the former 
this is denied hy the Francilans, whe 
reject the pretenſions of the Domi- 
nicans, and aſſert that this privilege 
was never granted to any but to their 
holy patriarch. This diſpute was 
carried on with great warnith ; and 
Pope Sixtus IV. who had been a 
cordelier before his promotion, at 
length forbade the miraculous ſtig— 
mates to be repreſented in any pic— 
tures of St. Catharine which might 
be drawn in atter-ages, 

Theſe two ſaints are likewiſe re- 
markable tor having received from 
Chriſt an impreſkon of a wedding 
ring, in token of their eſpouſals to 
him. Of the latter it is obſerved in 
the Roman Breviary, that /uperno- 
rum chariſmatum copia fingularts in a 
enituit, annulo deſponſationis, facriſque 


ſtigmatibus, quæ non ſemel ſpeetanda ſe 


exhibuerunt, acceptis. 

The face ot St. Roſa of Lima, 
when ſhe was an infant, waa once 
changed, in a moſt wonderful man- 
ner, into the thape and figure of a 
roſe: and at five years of age, ſhe 
made a vow of perpetual virginity. 

Other limilar fictions, which I will 
only term abſurd, although they 
may by many be eſteemed to border 

near 
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near on blaſphemy, are related in 
the offices of Sts. Columban, Bar- 
bara, Andrew, Avelinus, John a 
Cruce, Bridget, Simon Stuck, Cuth- 
bert, Alexius, Peter of Alcantara, 
Edmund, Thereſa, Benedict, &c. 
And it muſt be remembered, that 
theſe: pious (tories are not collect2d 
from antiquated legends written 1n 
an age of ignorance and ſuperllition, 
but from the office books now in w/e, 
which the ſecular or regular clergy 
abroad are daily obliged to recite. 

To return.—Another kind of ap- 
parition with which the poor monks 
were often frightened, we can eaſily 
believe gave them really ſome dil- 
turbance, Theſe were the fpectres 
which haunted them under the fi— 
gures of beautiful camlels. Without 
ſuppoſing any intervention of the de- 
vil, it may eaſily be credited that 
ſuch-like phantoms did indeed tre- 
quently haraſs them. As they were 
ever cautioned againſt the pretended 
wiles of this dangerous ſex, and 
therefore not only ſtudiouſſy avoided 
their company, but were under per- 
petual apprehenſions of admitting 
them even into their thoughts; we 
cannot wonder that theſe ſtruggles 
ſhould produce a contrary ettect, 
and frequently recall to their trou- 
bled and diſtempered minds the 
very repreſentations they ſo much 
dreaded, or which they were fo ſtu. 
dious to obliterate. 

But, upon the whole, theſe were 
harmleſs and inoftenfive men, when 
compared to thoſe who ſucceeded 
them in after- ages; who, under one 
pretext or other, often committed 
the greateſt outrages in ſociety, and 
{pread a ſpirit of univerſal diſcord 
both in church and ſtate, Their 
ambition, or unenlightened zeal, 
ſometimes carried them to the 
greateſt extremities, For the auſte- 
cities of religious retirement inſpire, 
at beſt, but an inflexible haughty 
virtue; and under the ſanction of 
religion, every moſt unwarrantable 
attempt has, at, different periods, 
been deemed lawtul, and meritori— 
ous, So we fee that even the 
great and virtuous Chryſoltom was 
prompted by this intemperate ſpirit, 
to violate the moſt facred laws of 


Thebais and Syria. 


39% 
ſociety, when in his homilies he 
gave ſcope to ſuch outrageous ins 
vectives againſt his ſovereign, whom, 
though ever ſo blameable, it was his 
duty to have reſpected, The con- 
duct of the Empreſs Eudoxia, has 
been greatly cenſured on this occa- 
lion: but what will ever be conſi- 
dered by the unprejudiced as an ex- 
traordinary inſtance of moderation in 
this deſpotic princels, 1s, that ſhe 
treated this ailuming prelate with 
much indulgence, after he had ſaid 
in one of his declamations to the 
people of Antioch, ever ripe for ſe- 
dition, “ Yes, Jezabel ſtill lives: 
ſhe perſecutes Elias. Herodias again 
demands the head of John.” Theſe 
were the effects of the rigid maxims 
imbibed in ſolitude, even upon the 
greate{t men, Ia others, who with 
the fame prejudices had ſtronger 
paſſions, or leſs virtue to counteraCt 
their influence, they were produc. 
tive of far greater evils, During 


the religious diſputes that for ſo 


many years afflicted the Chriſtian 
church, the Eutichian monks made 
Syria a {ſcene of deſolation and ra- 
pine. In the affairs of Athanaſius, 
and Cyril, when the animoſities 
which ſubſiſted amongſt the Chriſ. 
tians, and the tragic {cenes occa-— 
toned by diſputes on ſpeculative 
and metaphytical points, threw the 
whole wurld into confuſion, the 
monks alſo acted a very conſpicuous 
part. In after ages, thoſe of Italy, 
Spain, and Gaul, were as turbulent 
as their predeceſſors had been in 
Dominic with 
two Franciſcans, under pretext of 
zeal, headed an army of fanatics 
againſt the inofftentive Waldenſes, 
whom they inhumanly burnt or 
ſlaughtered to procure their eternal 
ſalvation: and the Abbot of Citeaux, 
the pope's legate, was named gene— 
raliſhmo of the army which mall. 
cred ſo many thouſands of the Albi. 
genſes. 

The Abbot of Citeaux was, how- 
ever, not the only blood-thirſty zea- 
lot who took an active part in theſe 
inhuman ſcenes ; for the baneful in- 
fluence of the doctrines and exam - 
ple of ſuch-like apoltles of fanati— 


ciſm quickly ſpreads through every 
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rank of men. 
Rheims, Bourdeaux, Sens, and 
Rouen; the Biſhops of Autun, 
Clermont, Nevers, Bayeux, Limo- 
ges, Lifieux, and Chartres, as well 
as many other eccleſiaſtics, headed 
up their reſpective corps, to fight 


the battles of the Lord. At Car. 


caſſone they threw four hundred of 
theſe heretics into the flames; and 
when they had taken Beziers, into 
which many of theſe untortunare 
men were fled, they cruelly maſſa— 
cred above fixfy thoufand inhabi. 
tants, without diſtinction of age or 
ſex, and afterwards pillaged and ſet 
fire to the city. Seven thouſand 
perſons, ſays Pere Benoit, had taken 
refuge in the church of St. Magda- 
len: but as ſoon as this was per— 
ceived, they were ſuddenly attacked 
by theſe lawleſs cruſaders, who com- 
mitted fuch, a flaughter amongſt 
them, that not a ſingle perſon ef. 
caped. The ſame ſeverities were 
every where exerciſed by theſe de- 
juded bigots, who not only con- 
demned, without pity, to the flames 
every unfortunate wretch who was 
ſo unhappy as to fall into their 
hands.; but moreover ordered all the 
bodies of ſuch of theſe heretics, 
who had been buried in conſecrated 
ground, to be dug up and reduced 
to aſhes, The Valdenſes in France, 
Bohemia, Germany, Piedmont, &c. 
met nearly with the ſame cruel fate, 
Louis XII. in his way to Italy 
attacked them in one of their re- 
treats called Valpulta, where he 
made ſo horrible a flaughter of them, 
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HE preſent government of 
18 France, (1806, ) ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, appears to be neither monar- 
chical, nor republican ; though it 
participates of both. The emperor, 
at the preſent day, is perhaps the 
moſt abſolute monarch on the face 
of the earth; yet the conſtituted 
authorities continue 'very nearly 
upon the ſame footing as when the 
conſular government was erected in 
1799 ; the firſt moving principle be- 
ing in the primary aſſemblies, and 
the legiſlative authority under the 
controul of a conſervative ſenate, a 


The Archbiſhops of that in memory of this glorious 


achievement, he ordered the place 
afterwards to be called Val-Loni/e, It 
is impoſſible to read without ſhud. 
dering the barbarous ſeverities ex- 
erciſed againſt them in the time of 
Paul III. by the Baron of Opede 
firſt preſident of the parliament of 
Aix, and the Advocate-general 
Guerin, For fome time they found 
a protector in Cardinal Sadolet, bi. 
ſhop of Carpentras ; but no endea- 
vours of this worthy prelate were 
ſufficient to ſtop the furious zeal of 
theſe inflexible enthuſiaſts, They 
ſet fire to the boroughs of Cabri— 
eres and Merindol, and deſtroyed 
their inhabitants with every thing 
they poſſeſſed. There remained in Ca- 
brieres but ſixty men and thirty wo. 
men, who ſurrendered themſelves 
under promiſe that their lives ſhould 
be ſpared ; but as ſoon as they were 
in the power of theſe fanatics, they 
were all put to the ſword, Several 
women Who had retreated to a 
church, were forcibly taken from 
their ſanctuary, ſhut up in a barn, 
and conſumed by fire. In fine, in 
their religious progreſs they utterly 
deſtroyed forty-four villages, be. 
ſides three hundred ſeats ot private 
gentlemen, and purſued the un- 
happy fugitives with ſuch unre— 
lenting ammoſity that the whole face 
of that flouriſhing and populous 
country was ſtrewed with carcaſes, 
and reduced to an hideous ſolitude, 
a ſcene of horror and deſolation. 
Tantum religio poiuit ſuadere malorum! 


[To be continued. ] 
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tribunate, and a prytaneum of fifty 
counſellors. Ihe executive power 
reſides ſtill in the emperor, as it did 
before in the firſt Conſul ; but Na- 
poleon affects to conſider the con- 
ſtitution as a republic; and not 
untrequently appeals to what he 
calls the firſt earthly authority—the 
will and majeſty of the people. 
The organization of the French 
empire is at preſent as follows 
The ſtate is divided into one hun- 
dred and eight departments, includ- 
ing the fix Piedmonteſe ; and are 


conſidered as being ſo many totally 
diſtinct 
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diſtindt provinces. Kach depart- 
ment is itſelf {ubdivided into three, 
four, Or fi v Cy diſtriéts, calle d com. 
muna arrondif/ements, heſe diſtrièts 
are, in their turn, {ubd! vided into 
cantons. Laſtly, each canton. is 
compoſed of a certain number of 
communes: that is to ſay, of towns 
and villages. A commune is ſome. 
times a ſingle town, an fometimes 
an union of ſeveral villages, polleſ— 
ſing a mayor and a communial mu— 
nicipality. All the conliderabie C1- 
ties are divided into ſeveral com— 
munes. The diſpenſations of au- 
thority might he endangered by the 
union of the inhabitants of an ex- 
tenlive City, By tlits maxim, Divide 
and govern, the nhabitants of the 
ſame town have almoſt cealed to be 
fellow-citizens 

Each department is adminiſtered 
by a prefect, and as many ſub-pre 
ects as it contains diſtricts. The 
details ot the adminifration deſcend 
from the ſub-pret-cts to the mayors, 
ho are appointed by the emperor. 
Each diſtrict has 3 prim ary judicial 
tribunal, and each department à cri. 
minal tribunal. Every three de- 
partments poflels a tribunal of ap- 
peal, which takes cognizance, by 
appeal, of all the caufes determined 
by the tribunals of the diſtricts un— 
der its juriſdiction. Laſtly, each 
canton has a jultice of the peace. 
All the tribunals of appeal acxnow- 
ledge a ſuperior tribunal, called the 
court of cafllation, poſleiing the 
power of annulling the ſentences of 
the tribunals of appeal which ap- 
pear to it illegal, and of referring 
the examination of the cauſe to any 
other tribunal it ſhall plcate to ap- 
point, Atl thele judges are in a 
{tate of abſclute dependence upon 
the government, and are elected and 
ſuperſeded at pleaſure, 

The ſpirit of the conſtitution is 
ſtill derived from the grand funda— 
mental principles of le; giflation laid 
down by the national atlembly on 
the 23d of September 1789, accom- 
pamed with a declaration of the 
Rights of Men and of Citizens,” — 
all of which were received and re- 
cognzed under the ſolemnity of an 
oath by the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
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on the 10th of July 1790, as conſti. 
tuting the Free Conſtitution of 
France. All the innovations which 
have ſince occurred, appear to be 
only dilterent modifications of the 
ſame fundamental principles, in- 
tended either to operate as a cure in 
caſes of defect or inſufficiency in the 
former proviſional articles, or to for- 
ward the views of ſome ambitious 
party, Thus the new conſtitution, 
as it was termed, ct the 23d of Au- 
guſt 1595, was framed in order to re. 
medy the detective parts of the con. 
[titution of 1789, and to render it 
more confſunant to the new order of 
things which had taken place in 
conſequence of the condemnation 
and execution of the king. The 
other new forms or alterations which 
have taken place, appear to be cal- 
culated more for the purpoſe of 
adapting the conſtitution to the ex- 
ecutive de} Jartrients of the ſtate, 
than to vary the principles of na- 
tion] legiſlation ood ſecurity. 

The body of laws which has re- 
ſulted from this new conſtitution, 
has hitherio proved highly bene- 
ficial to the people, and their eman— 
cipation from the old ſyllem of op- 
preſlion, which was ſhamefully ex- 
erciſed by thoſe put in authority 
under the crown, as well as under 
the church, has taught them to lock 
with indiftei2nce on the dreadful 
levaſlations and expence of blood 
winch followed from the violent 
convulſtons of the revolution; nor 
to regard in whom ſhall exiſt the 
right of {ucceſhon, or on what aC- 
count the hurrors of war ſhall be 
continued, fo that their perſons are 
protected in the ſacred enjoyment 
ot their liberty, and their property 
ſecured from the rapacity of ſtate 
plunderers and inquiſitorial perſe- 
cutors ; of which, indeed, they had 
endured their ſhare, To prevent 
in future this infamous ſpecies of 
peculation, the new conſtitution 
provides entirely for the mainte— 
nance of its Courts and oMcers, both 
Civil and ecclefiaſtical, by adequate 
{alaries, without ſubjecting the peo- 
ple to be fleeced. by them. In the 
whole civil eſtablithment, there are 
no honorary offices whatever, (x- 
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cept the mayors of incorporated ct. 


tics and towns, For the prompt 

and impartial adminiſtration of jul- 

tice, there are thirty courts of ap- 
peal, which are attended by near fix 
hundred ſuperior judges ; two thou- 
ſand civil and criminal judges, and 
three thouſand ſix hundred confer 
vators of the peace, who receive 
entirely their remuneration from the 
government; and the act of de— 
manding or receiving a fee, ſubjects 
them not only to a ſevere penalty, 
but incapacitates them from ever 


after holding any office or place of 


truſt. 

Hence the operation of law 1s both 
ſpeedy and exemplary, Realonabie 
allowances are mave to witneffes 
both for time and expences at the 
public charge--a lofs is not doubled 
by the coſts of a proſecution to re- 
coverit. In cafes of robbery, where 

property found is detained for the 
fake of proof, it does not become the 
prey of official rapacity, but an ab- 
ſolute reſtitution takes place to the 
riglitful owners, The legiflature 
has, in many reſpects, copied the 
laws of England; but it bas Gmpli. 
fied the forms, and rectified many 
abuſes which make Proceedings in 
the Britith courts almoſt as tormi— 
dable to the proſecutor as to the cul— 
prit. Having to compole an entire 
new ſyſtem, and being unſhuckled by 
profeſſional reverence for prec-'- 
dents, they were at liberty to bene. 
fit by example, to reject thoſe errors 
which have been long ſanctioned by 
their antiquity in other countries, 
and arc fill permitted to exiſt 
through dread of innovation. The 
French, however, made an attempt to 
improve on the trial by jury, which 
only ſerves to evince that the 1nſti. 
tution as adopted in England, is not 
to be excelled. The decition in 
France is given by ballot, unanimity 
is not required, but three white 
balls are ſufficient to acquit the pri- 
ſoner. This deviation from the Eng. 
liſh mode ſeems to give the rich an 
advantage over the poor. In the 
number of twelve men taken from 
any country, it will ſometimes hap— 
pen that three may be found cor- 
ruptible: now the wealthy delin- 
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quent can avail himſelf of this hu 
man failing; but the indigent have 
much Jeſs chance of efcaping by 
ſuch means. 

The abolition of the law of pri- 
mogeniture, though the moſt ſilent 
in its operation, was one of the mol? 
powerful which ſupported the re- 
volntion, and increaſed the general 
mals of happinels in the republic. 
While hereditary property was en. 
tailed by law upon the elder branch 
of a family, that branch was rec. 
ſpectable; but every-other uns re- 
duce: verhaps to a ſtate of beggary. 
Thus the younger children arc con- 
[cious that the 'yY OWe th- pParticip: 
tion ot the patrimo _ fortune to 
the revolution, and are therefore st- 
tached to it; and th us among ti 
richeſt does the diviſton of halt x 
million of revenue bring up eight 
families inftead of one; but how 
many hundred millions in the conrle 
of a year are thus benefited, from 
ſimilar diltributions of fortune and 
happineſs! A few years Gnce the 
yonnrgcr branches of theſe tNuſtrions 
houſes would have been billeted on 
the public fortune as prieſts, or 
placemen, and the females would 
have been immured in ſepulchral 
cloiſters. It appears in the enume- 
ration made thirty years ſince, that 
the number of both ſexes in France, 
who had embraced the monaſtic 
life, amounted to more than one 
hundred thouſand, and the inferior 
clergy were almoſt equaily nume- 
rous. Is agriculture, arts, com- 
merce, literature, benefited by 
ſuch idle promoters of religion, mo— 
rality, and ſocial order? 

The 1 temporal late of the cl. Toy 
in France is now very different in— 
deed from what it was in f$ormer 
times, ' hey have in general few 
means of {upport, over and above 
the re allowed by the govern- 
ment, except ſuch as are ſupplied 
by th ie liberality of their reſpective 
floc! Ks; ſupplies ſometimes, eſpeci— 
ally in the country, equal to thei: 
wants, but tar below tl "a gy Coniforts 
The ſtate has been highly penurious 
with reſpect ro this claſs of nien 
who have not only loſt all by ih 
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new vider of things, but have fut 
leres 
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bling perſec ution. Under the old 
government the number of clergy 
was immenſe! this reverend budy 
conſiſted of twenty archbilhops, one 
Der gar aud fhity biſhops, ind. 
ſome have calculated, four hundr 
thouſand inferior clergy. But this 
is evidently exaggerated, and muſt 
have included clerks,  choriſters, 
beadles, lay-officers, and: mn | ler- 
v.ints of the church: the regte! 
are ſuppoſed not to have amoiyut ey 
to more than one hundred ant nity 
thouſand. The preſent mitred Cler- 
gy in France confiſts of eleven arch- 
biſhops, and only [iity-Clg It bi- 
mops; the inferior CIergy e IC 
duced in the fame proportion; and 
are provided with {ularies by the 
government. 

On the abolition of the Rowan 
Catholic religion und 
of 1 


«5 
1 
1 


C1 the EY rant * 
Nobeſpierre, the "ſcene of vice 
and immmorality Which pervaded 


all orders in the city and vicinity. of 


Paris 15 {carcely to be COnceived 5 
but in the TOUNtry, though the 
churches were plundered, and di- 
vine ſervice prohibited, yet the peo- 
ple were more ſedate, and the bulk 
of them retained in private their at- 
tachments to tie catholic faith. 
on 0 for a time made ghaſtly 
ſtrid ;; but deiſm was more gene 
rally received, Pagan 1dolatry, 

though it was actually ſet up by the 
Convention, and the goddels 01 Rea- 
ſon worſnipped and adored in the 
cattedral of Paris, yet it was only 
the farce of a day, which ended in 
the Uifyrace and ſhame of its vota— 
ries, During this degraded {tate of 
ajtuirs in France, there was not a 
church in Paris that did not exhibit 

tie moſt affecting marks of ſacrile— 
gious violence. Every frazien 

thut was luſpecte to contain the 
Enalleit PRELK dle of old or nilver 

was fcized by order of the conve wa 
t; mz while the enemies of God and 
7119100 Wantonly inutilated at: d de. 
roy ed every monumental figure 
devoted either to the memory of the 
dead, or that had been erected to 
Celebrate the achies "ements oi their 
kings and. princes, he diforders 
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frred ſomething very nearly reſem— 


able ſtate of irreligion, pervaded all 
orders and ranks in fociety ; the ſo— 
lemnity of the matrimonial contract 
was diifulved; modeſty and virtue 
among females of all ages was de- 
ſpiſed; and the contact and union 
of the ſexes was left to their own 
premature gratiicatiun and indul- 
gENTE, 

No event contributed more efftec- 
tually to ſecure Napoleon in the fo. 
vercignty of France, than his timely 
re{toration of the catholic religion, 
though under great and unuſual re. 
ſtriétlons. This meaſure, however, 
was not univerſally reliſhed ; ſeve- 
ral ſectaries had ſprung up; the 
proteſtant pertualion had gained con- 
liderable ground; and the philoſo- 
phy of reaſon had been introduced 
with a view to ſupplant the doc. 
trine of revelation, Few ol the mo- 
dern philoſophers in France have 
any taith in revealed religion; not 
perhaps becaule they are philoſo— 
ph-rs, but becauſe they have never 
{iudied the queſtion, or have thought 
it beneath their ſtudy, In the eſta- 
bliſhed dogmas of the Romiſh faith, 
they have beheld thi ngs which they 
e. abſurd or unintelligible, and 

eject all further examination. The 
3 doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and thoſe of the church, are ſo inſe- 
parably connected in their minds, 
that they do not perceive the dif. 
tinction, and „onder that any ſhould 
the higher claſſes of 
ſociety, ſentiments of honour, and a 
regard to the decencies of life, may 
fill the void of more fixed and de- 
termined principles: but the ſhort 
interregnum of jacubin impiety and 
paganiim produced many kill etfects 
on the iguorant and depraved a- 
mongſt the lower orders of the peo— 
ple. Since the eſtablichment of or- 
der under a tolerating government, 
the people have returned to the ob— 
lervance of religious duties: and if 
their minds be but little illumined, 
their conduct is become more me— 
thodized and regular. 
be the firſt corrective of the dif. 
orders of the heart, it is the intereſt 
of every government to rank its 
protection among the moſt LNLPAY - 
dan of its duties. Although Chnt. 
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tianity inſtitutes no excluſive form 
of government, they have diſcerned 
that it promotes that ſpirit of equa- 
lity, which ſuffers us to call no man 
maſter on earth ; not that levelling 
ſyſtem, which, under pretence of 
deſtroying diſtinctions, degrades ge- 
nius and debates virtue; but that 


while it teache 
man his rights, inſtructs him better 
in his duties, and becomes the firm. 
eſt guarantee of the naw commandmr 
left by the Saviour of the world, 
and which has hitherto umg. i! pily 


equality which, 


retained its novelty that we thould 


love one another. 


Tut JESTER. No. LIII. 


DUEL was prevented by the 
officers of Bow, ſtreet, intended 
to be fought between Anacreon 
Moore and Francis Jefferies, Eſq. 
of Edinburgh, in conſequence of 
ſome ſevere animadverſions avowed 
to be written by the latter on the 
10ems of the former, and publiſhed 
in the Edinburgh Review. The 
parties were juſt ready to hire, at that 
ſometimes fatal ſpot, Primroſe-hill, 
when they were taken into cuſtody 
by the officers, and carried before 
Juſtice Read, who held both them 
and their ſeconds to bail to keep the 
peace, When the piſtols, however, 
came to be examined, we are told 
that one of them was charged with 
a pellet of paper, and the other was 
not charged at all. But the ſe— 
conds have taken the Pains to vin— 
dicate themſelves from a charge of 
humanity ſo degrading, by aſſuring 
the public that the piſtols were. 
loaded with both powder and ball! 
The above tranſaction, it is ſaid, 
has given riſe to a warm conteſt be- 
tween the plumbers and the paper. 
makers, as to which ſhall have the 
Honour of furniſhing in future the 
material by which queſtions of ho. 
nour are to be tried in trials of fin- 
gle combat. Upon the caſe in queſ— 
tion, the plumbers plead not only 
the ancient uſage of duellifts, from 
the earlieſt annals of ammunition, 
but allege that the canons of criti- 
ciſm from time immemorial have 
been always loaded with /zad; that 
the works of many of our poets 
have been ſtrongly fortified with the 
ſame metal ; that as much of this 
ponderous material has been dug, 
for ages, from the Hill of Parnaſſus 
as from any mountain in Derbylhire 
or elſewhere; and that in a critical 
diſpute, bullets of lead ought to 


have taken the place of paper pel. 
lets. The paper-makers inſiſt, that, 
as both poets and critics acknow. 
ledge they can do nothing without 
paper, which is freqently the mot! 
valu: ible ingredient amongſt the 7a: 
materials of their works, ſo it was 
the fitteſt for ammunition in their 
duels. They add, that in the prac- 
tice of thole high courts of honour, 
the box lobbies, the exchange of 
paper cards, inſcribed on y with the 
addreſſes of the antagoniſts, in caſc 
of inſult, have been long conſidered 
tantamount to cracking flints in 
Hyde Park, or exchanging ſhots 
from the beſt point-blankers of Wog- 
den or Mortimer. beds further 
urge, that as paper has long puiſed 
for gold 1n every 1 1 ſpecies. of 
commerce, they cannot 1c < why 1t 
ſhou!id not be equally good for d 
in bargains of honour, Beſide 5 
they very properly ſuggeſt, tha: 
men of high honcur and impetudus 
{pirit may by this means ſurvive 
ſcore or two of duels with pape 
pellets, like Leake's pills, © withou 
hindrance of þbutfineſs,” and may 
ſmell powder, and ſave their ho— 
nours jualt as well, when the ſmoke 
is over, as if they had tought with 
carronades and grape- hot. We nave 
heard of “ great events from litt! 
cauſes ;*” and it ſeems highly pro- 
bable that the names of the poet ans 
critic, who have thus rendered 1: 
elling ſafe, will go down to tuturit; 
in the archives cf chivalr: 7 
An elderly gentleman in the vic! 
nity of the e Was unſuc 
kily diſcovered in his attempt to e 
Cape from the late fire in ass 
ſtreet, by his clothes being entan- 
oled, as he was deſcending from « 
lower window; he remained for 
ſome time with his legs ſuſpended 
towards 
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on this ſitua— 


towards the ſtreet ; fro 
tion he was forcibly drawn, jutt as 
the flames burſt into the apartment, 
The circumſtance became known 

amongſt his neighbours, and the 
clergyman at Hackney, (more famed 
for wit than grace,) v ith whom ehe 
had had ſome diſpute, declared that 
the firit time he ſaw him in the 
church, he would advert to his ef. 
Cape In a pointed manner. The cu- 

riolity of the pariſh was excited, 
when, on the following Sunday, the 


old gentleman took his ſcat, as 
uſual, near the pulpit. A pauſe 


preceded the co: nmencement of the 
. rmon: the clergyman, keeping his 
e fixed on that ſeat, took for his 
. the following p. [ſive of St. 
Paul, Verily he As PLUCKeg 14 1] N brand 
from the burning, The effect was 


electrical, and the contuſion of the 


hoary debauchee may be more ea- 
Gly conceived than deſeribed. 
0 1 a * 8 4 : 
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tained 1500l. of one Mr, John Co- 
nolly, in lreland, for the breach of a 
marriage, Poor John 
ems to have been placed 
in a very queer predicament. Whe— 
ther he married the lady, or broke 
Git his ſuit, he was ſure to cet t the 
ſame fate: nothing but ms-Fortune 
in either caſe. 

A ſingular Coincidence of names 
appears in a marriage which wa 
al ely ſolemaized at a town in 

hropſhire between Mr. Fraſt and 
wn Snow, Fai! wedded level lays 

Mr, Blows, may it ever Tan (reignu.) 
Tthelwall now advertiſes lectures, 
and otters inſtructions tor the pur— 
of removing all impediments 
every obſtruction of ſpeech, 
both in gentlemen and in ladies; by 
which a ready aud conſtant fluency 
is to be acquired, and the pertect 
uſe of the tongue to be contered 
upon the ſtndent, As the fair ſex 
are already thought to have conli- 
derably the advantage in this point, 
it has become a matter of no fmall 
Concern, in Various private families, 
how far ſuch inſtitutions may be fa— 
yuurable to domeſtic felicity, by tie 
promotion and perfection of fire (ide 
elo Bienert more © (pecially ünce one 
| lation of the lec- 
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total abſence o! riſtian virtues. 


Alas! ee exerciied willingly 
ornot, /,gnation has certainly never 
been pu: Ctiſed in a more enlarged 
(enle by 5 > higheſt authorities than 
at the preſent criſis. Sce 1 p. 263. 
Our Calabrian alles have cer. 


11 one recommendation in their 
favour, beyond the claims of ſome 
great flates in Europe with whom 
we are in the habit of making alli. 
inces. They © ſup pie d our ſoldiers 
vith prov: ions, and - rr/ufed our 
mont) There are very few ſpots 
on the continent where this would 
happen. See the Gazette News. 

In a vault at Vienn 150 was inſcribe 
eil, the 1 kit. 1, 0; Dy, gn; [= 
ing Auſtriacorum W THY crare orbi unt 
o, « It is for the Auſtrians to 


command the whole world.” Bona. 
parte, having proved its falſity, 
cauſed the legend to be defaced. 


But one of his flatterers obſerved, 
that changing A into B would have 
been quite ſufficient, 

Since the rifing of parliament, 
Lord Melville h. 18 been received by 
his friends at Edinburgh with all 
the ardent aftection duc tor his emi- 
nent benefits to his native country. 
He modeſtly declines the honour of 
a ſtatue during his life, withing, 
Bonaparte, to leave bolterity to 
ſanction his beneficial actions by 
pos! humous honours ; 

It has been remarked, that a mo- 
nument tor Mr. Pitt is altovether 
unneceſſary. The natrone! debt will 
be a laſting record of his memory. 

An incident which excited much 
curivlity, occurred lalt i huriday at 
Wey mouth. Mrs. Bennet, of Cad 
bury, in Somerſetſhire, arcompanied 
Mr. Braithwayte in his Uiving mas 
chine, and remain* d under water 
with him forty minutes. Previous 
to her trip ſhe evinced great cou- 
rage, and Was 51e 15 d Ou her aicent 
by the cher rig of a humerous Con- 

courſe 
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courſe of people, Mrs. Bennett is 
now known by the name of the Di- 
ing Belle. 

A piece of garden-ground in the 
town of Forfar was lately pur- 
chaſed at the rate of 4800l. ſterling 
per acre!—Per contra, The ſtate of 
Ohio has concluded a treaty with 
the Indian tribes, by which one mil- 
tion two hundred thouſand acres 
have been ceded to the United States, 
for an annnity of 826 dollars, about 
200l. ſterling! 

The gentleman who ordered two 

air of boots of one tradeſman, and 
then took them for ſale to another, 
might very properiy be called a 
free-booter, 

New Way of paying Old Dedts. 
— A wag, as notorious tor his adroit- 
nefs as for his honeſty, who had fre- 
quently been dunned by a fon of St. 
Criſpin, for an old debt of $i. hav- 
Ing accidently met his creditor the 
other day at Portlmouth, addrelled 
him thus, putting at the ſame time 
his hand into his breeches pocket 
and rattling ſome tew pence, “ Pray, 
tir, have you 5s. about you, and 
we will ſettle that little debt 1 owe 
you of 51.” It was natural enough 
for the poor ſhoemaker to imagine 
that he was going to pay him five 
guineas, therefore he gave him zs. 
when the other with much /n 
Froid, turned upon his heel, and 
marched oit in quick time, obferv- 
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ing, “ Sir, I owe you five guineas.“ 

New Parliaments.— In the event 
of a diſſolution, Miniſters will doubt. 
leſs avail themſelves as much as pol- 
lible of the ſervants of government; 
hence the following candidates are 
expected to ſtand forward for ſeats : 

His Majeſty's Gardener, for App/-- 
by : Clerk of the Woodyard, Chip- 
pin-ham ; Yeoman of the Mouth, 
PH. mouti; Butcher, Ox-ford ; Bak. 
er, Nye; Brewer, Bceer-alſton ; Pur. 
veyor of Bacon, Ham-ſhire; Purvey- 
or of Wine, New-port; Optician, Eye; 
Dentiſt, Mon-mouth ; Auriſt, Lug-ger- 
ſhall; Bookſeller, New-wark ; Libra- 
11an, Reading; Clerk of the Stables, 
Canter.bury ; Hatter, Bevor-ly; Up. 
holſterer, Bed-ford ; Architect, (le- 
g; Bricklayer, Lime-regis; Car- 
penter, Mood-ſtock; Joiner, Oak- 
hampton; Maſter of the Buck- 
hounds, Hunting-don; Gunſmith, 
Flint; Cardmaker, Pool; Proctor, 
Devizes; Undertaker, Bury; Man- 
midwife, Middle. ſex. 

In Scotland. -The king's Peruke— 
maker, Hig-ton; Paviour, Pecos ; 
Goldſmith, Sterling - Poet- Laureat, 
Clack-mannan z Drum-m: ajor-general, 
Fife; Glaſs man, Glaſ-gow ; Chand— 
ler, It ich; Aſtronomer, Air 

In Ireland. — The Bellhanger ; 
Belfajt ; Fiſhmonger, Bel-turbet;, Clerk. 
of the Wine Cellar, Cork ; Feather. 
man, Down ; Cutler, Swords; Plat. 
terer, Lime. rick. 
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REWARD OF VIRTUE AND OF VIck. 


T has been ſo often aflerted, that 
virtue is its oon reward, and that 
vice brings with it its own punith— 
ment, that it would be little ſhort 
ot. jolly to oppoſe an opinion which 
ſeems to have obtained the concur- 
xent allent of all mankind. 

Nor do we feel ourſeives at all 
diſpoſed to difpute a point of which 
we are ſo well inclined to be con- 
vinced, that we recite the following 
ſtory, as a confirmation of tie doc- 
trine : 

Delia Downton was the orphan 
daughter ot a clergyman of charac— 
ter, preierinent, and ſome fortune; 
ang the was maternally allied to a 


family not leſs noble in blood, than 
in thoſe virtues which dignity rank, 
and add luſtre to diſtinction ot birth 

and titles of honour, 
She loſt both her parents at a very 
arly age; and the care of her per— 
ſon, as well as of her fortune, which 
was about fifteen thouſand pounds, 
devolved on her grandmother on the 
ſide of her father; a venerable ma— 
tron, whoſe unbounded affection, 
and unremitted attention, left her 
darling ward little to regret in the 
loſs of relatives ſhe was unable to 
recollect; and whoſe endearments, 
could the have recalled them to her 
memory, could hardly have ex- 
ceeved 
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ceeded in tenderneſs thoſe which ſhe 
received from the moſt amiable and 
moſt affectionate of women. 

Mrs. Downton had reſided in the 
country till her grand-daughter ar- 
rived at the age when It is neceſſary 
ſhe ſhould acquire thoſe accom- 
pliſhments which are neither ſo ea- 
fily or ſo happily attained under 
private tuition; wh ere there is no 
competition to inſpire emulation, 
nor any expectation of praiſe to ex- 
Cite a laudable ambition to excel. 

At this time of her precious 
charge's life, {that is, when the had 
juſt entered her eleventh year,) Mrs, 
Downton removed with her to Not- 
tingham, where ſhe could procure 
inſtructions in muſic, dancing, draw- 
ing, and the modern languages, not 
inferior to the beſt which could be 
obtained in the metropolis; and the 
good ohe d lady enjoyed the pleaſing #'M 
tisf: tion of w. atching the improve— 
ments of her grand daughter, in a 
progreis V hich Kept pace with her 
warmeſt withes and moſt ſanguine 
expectations. 

At eighteen, Miſs Downton was 
equally celebrate: {| for the beauty of 
her perton, and the cultivation of u 
mind, in the endowment of which 
nature had been fo liberal, that 
good ſenſe, prudence, atlability, po- 
liteneſs, and good humour, were ap- 
parently n: tive graces; and all the 
advantage the lcemed to have de- 
rived from education, was its having 

called forth thoſe virtues and per- 
fections into action, which would 
have been ob{cured by the artlels 
Innocence of uninformed and uncon- 
ſcious modeſty. 

At an alle:nbly, to which Mrs. 
Downton was a conſtant viſitor, that 
her fair traſt might be indulged in 
every proper amuſement, and have 
Opportunities of mixing with that 
rank of life in which her birth and 
tortune had placed her, ſhe engaged 
the notice, and, as the was ſoon 
taught to believ e, the affections, of 
Mr. Arabin, an officer belonging to 
a regiment of dragoons, which had 
Its quarters in that town and the 
neighbourhood; who, the very next 
day, waited on Mrs. Downton, and 
ſupporting his pretenſions by a can— 
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did account of his fortune and fa- 
mily, intreated her permiſſion to 
pay his addreſſes to her grand. 
daughter. And as no objection 
could be made to the account he 
gave of himſelf, and the propriety 
of his conduct had in ſome degree 
recommended him to her eſteem, the 
made no ſcruple to comply with his 
requeſt, and added to this indul- 
gence aſſurances of her beſt offices 
in his tavour. 

Nor was his ſuit to the fair Delia 
long preferred in vain, Mr. Ara- 
bin's perſon was pleaſing, his man— 
ners engaging: he had lived with 
the world, and was what is com- 
monly called a polite and accom- 
pliſhed man: though his under. 
ſtanding was of only the middle rate, 
and his knowledge of that ſuperficial 
kind which is acquired without 
ſtudy by a pretty general converſe 
with the higher clatles of mankind, 
And as Delta's heart was wholly un- 
engaged, and Mr. 1 r was the 
firſt who had feriout ly offered in- 
cenſe at the ſhrine of her beauty, 
ſne was ſoon prevailed on to aC- 
knowledge a preference for him; 
and thungh his tortune wis rather 
inferior to her own, no difficulties 
arule on that account: Mrs, Down- 
ton was generous, Delia vdilinte. 
reſted, and the lover protetiedly 
above the paltry conſideration of 
pecumary advantages, With ſuch 
ſentiments on all tides, fettlements 
were ſoon adjuſted; and a union 
took place, in which e every circum- 
ſtance concurred to promile com- 
plete and laſting felicity, 

But the views of mortals, at beſt 
ſhort-lighited, and too often clouded 
by the miſts of paſſion, prejudice, 
and impaticnt curiolity, extend not 
to the diltant proſpects of future 
events: too eager to heiitate, too 
opinionated to doubt, and too de. 
termined to be convinced, we ruth 
blindly into ſituations replete with 
danger; and urged on by delulive 
hope, embrace the ſhadowy phan- 
toms of untried expectation, which, 
in the event, change their appear- 
ances, and exhibit the horrid ſpec- 
tres of diſappointment, ditlatistac. 
tion, and diſguſt, 
Such 
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Such was the caſe with the unfor- 
tunate Mrs. Arabin; the gay, the 
ſmiling, the obſequious lover, was 
ſoon metamorphoſed into the inſipid, 
the dull, the moroſe hufbhand; and 
all her dreams of connubial happi- 
neſs vanithed with the unſubſtantial 
pleaſures of the nuptial pageantry, 

And too late allo did ſhe diſcover 
that Mr. Arabin was, in all reſpects, 
a man of the world. Having quit. 
ted the army, and taken up his reſi- 
dence in the capital, the firſt three 


months were ſpent in arranging his 
eſtibliſhment, and exhibiting his 


wife at public places: but the tor. 
mer was ſoon completed, and the 
latter became as quickly tireſome 
and unpleaſing; and before {ix 
months were expircd, one halt of 
his time was engaged at the gaming. 
table, and the other in the purſuit 
of pleaſures equally untawtul, in. 
jurious, and diſgrace. ful, 

To add to the dilquictudes of the 
neglected fair, at this critical pe- 
riod, ſhe had the misfortune to Joſe 
the repreſentative of her parents, 
her kind indulgent grand- mother; 
and the mortification to be refuled 
the folicited company of Ir. Ara- 
bin, in ber journey to pay the laſt 
tribute of grareful aftectton to the 
honoured protectreſs of her infant 
years. 

Vet ſhe endeavoured, by aſſuming 
appearances of ſatisfaction, Which 
were very far from her heart, to re- 
tain ſome portion of the regards of 
the man to whom ſhe had devoted 
her life; and ſhe cheerfully gave up, 
by degrees, all the power ſhe pol- 
ſeſſed over her fortune: though the 
could not, without Tegret, remaik 
the mouldering ſtate of their cir- 
cumſtances; nor help repining at 
being aſſured, that the ſacrifices the 
made were offered np to vice, dilli— 
Pation, and diſhonour. 

Nor did her huſband long main- 
tain even the appearances of Civi- 
lity; every run ct ill luck produced 
a Chagrin, which was ſure to find 
vent upon his unfortunate wife; and 
every diſappointment in his more 
criminal purſuits, was the foiſrce of 
contempt and infult to the wretched 
partuer of his bed. 
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As he never condeſcended to 
make her his confidante, the was a 
total ſtranger to the real ſtate of his 
affairs, though ſhe knew, generally, 
that they were extremely embaur. 
ralted; and as ſhe had ſucceeded to 
the efrects of her grand-mother, 
which were by no means inconſider. 
able, ſhe thought it prudent, when 
ſhe ſurrendered them to her huf— 
band, to make a trifling reſerve ; as 
he was now ſo ſparing of his purſe 
to her, that ſhe could hardly obtain 
enough from him to purchale the lit. 
tle neceſſaries, which could not be 
compriſed in thoſe tradeſmen's bills, 
the payment of which ſhe ſaw daily 
protracted; and, with a-view to pre- 
veut the neceſſity of thoſe applica- 
tons to Mr. Arabin, which always 
occaſioned illhumour, and not un— 
frequently 1l)-uſage, ſhe laid by 
three hundred ponads when the pre— 
ſented her huſband with twice as 


many thoufands. 
\ ( G * 10 . IG. 
After ſpending the night abroad, 
* * 


Mr. Arabin returned one morning, 
at a itine rather unuſual, and found 
his wite at breakfaſt in her Grefſing. 
room; into which he rudely en— 
tered, and without giving hiufelt 
the trouble to {peak to her, threw 
himfeit into a chair, and with wild 
and aiſorgcered looks, directed a fer- 
vant to orcera chaile tor New market, 
Mrs. Arabin, who well knew by 
his appearance that he laboured un- 
der ſome pecumary diſtreſs, and re- 
collecting the ſum ſhe poilelied, was 
tempted to try how ſar a ſeaſonable 
offer of it might reſene him from 
tlie anxiety under which he appa- 
rently laboured, and beget ſome re— 
turn of gratitude and regard, With 
this view ſhe aroſe from her ſeat ; 
and approaching her huſhand, in her 
way to the Cabinet where her trea- 
ſure was depoſited, ſhe laid her 
hand on his, and Kindly told him the 
was ſorry to lee him unhappy, and 
flattered herſelf the could contribute 

to her relief. 
 Rouzed from a ſtate of ſullen ſtu. 
pidity by this tender application, 
he ſtarted from his chair, and with 
the moſt brutal rage made a blow at 
the devoted Delia, with ſuch vio- 
lence and effect, as to lay her ſenſe- 
lets 


Jeſs and bleeding at his feet; and, 


leaving her in this wretched ſtate, he 
ruſhed out of the houfe, informing 
the ſervant who opened the door to 
him that his miſtreſs was ill, and 
wanted the aſſiſtance of her maid. 

As he verily believed he had dif- 

atched his unfortunate wife, he 
thought it prudent to take ſhelter 
for a while on the continent; and 
having procured a ſmall fum of 
money from one of the companions 
of his iniquity, he haſtened to Do- 
yer, and embarked ia a packet, 
which he found juſt ready to Til tor 
Oſtend, leaving injunctions with his 
friend to learn and communicate to 
him the conſequences of his bruta. 
lity. 

But the event proved leſs fatal 
than might have been expected: 
the blow which deprived her of her 
ſenſes, occaſioned no laſting injury: 
the unfortunate lady was ſoon reco- 
vered by the aſſiduity of her attend. 
ants; and ſhe was ſhortly after in— 
formed of the flight of her huſband, 
under the impreſſions of that fear 
which his guilt had naturally pro- 
duced. 

After this freſh proof that her 
life was in extreme danger, if ſhe 
continued to cohabit with a ruftian 
devoid even of the common princi— 
ples of humanity, and a ſtranger to 
thoſe ſenſations which create ten- 
dernefs and reſpect for the female 
{ex from the moſt ſavage nations of 
the world; ſhe determined to retire 
from the houſe of her huſband, and 
ſeek protection where ſhe might 
avoid his farther perſccution, by re- 
maining unknown, and in a fitua- 
tion not to be diſcovered, 

To this end the withdrew (with. 
out miking any of her domeſtics ac. 
quainted with her delign) to the 
houſe of a female friend, on whoſe 
fidelity ſhe was ſure ſhe could r.ly; 
who heartily entered into her plan 
of ſeparating” herſelf from her huſ. 
band, and offered her advice and 
aſhitance in fixing on ſuch meaſures 
as might place her beyond the reach 
of his brutality. ' 

In conſequence of theſe delibera- 
tions, it was reſolved that the moſt 
ely way to elude the ſearch of 
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her haſband, and ro provide that 
maintenance which her fean'y pro- 
viſion, conſiſting only of her little 
reſ-rve, would by no means furniſh, 
would be to place h-rfelf as a com- 
panion to a lady in ſome reſpectable 
fanily; a ſituation in which the 
would not incur the ſinalleſt riſque 
of diſcovery, 

he inquiries of her friend were 
ſucceſsful, and a very few days 
placed her in a ſitu tion, for which 
ſhe was only qual:ihed by an accomes 
modating mind, which enabled her 
to forget her birth, fortune, and 
early expectations, and ſubmit to 
ſuch a change of condition without 
a complaint or a murmur. 

The ladies to whom ſhe engaged 

herſelf were the ſiſters of the Earl 
of Cranmer; two amiable women, 
whoſe penetration ſoon diſcovered 
that there was ſome lecret in the 
hiſtory of their new companion, Aa 
diſcovery which excited an addi. 
tional degree uf than tenderneſs to 
which they were by diſpoſition na- 
turally inclined, Yet though they 
were every day more ſtrongly con- 
vinced that ſhe was now placed in a 
ſphere very inferior to that in which 
ſhe had been accuſto ed to move, 
they forbore to perplex her with 
queſtions which they were aware 
would only prove troubleſome; and, 
with a delicacy peculiar to exalted 
minds, they itrove, by the aſſidui— 
ties of kindneſs, to leſſen the weight 
of misfortunes, into the nature of 
which they did not think themſelves 
at liberty to enquire. 
Nor did the appearance of this 
new inhabitant of his houſe eſcape 
the notice of the virtuous and ele- 
gant Earl of Cranmer, Diſappointed 
by the authority of a ſtern tather 1n 
the gratification of his firſt paſſion, 
his heart ad remained tree from à 
ſecond enthralment, and he had 
reached the age of thirty-two, w:th- 
Gut having been prevailed on, by 
the ſolicitations of his friends, to 
enter into engagements which might 
afford hopes uf perpetuating a fa- 
nuly, the honours of which would 
expire with hiniſelf. 


But the ſtill lovely Delia excited 


ſepſations in his mind to which he 


2F had 
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had long been a ſtranger; and the 
converſation which he enjoyed at 
thoſe meals of which the indulgent 
ladies had conſtantly compelled her 
to partake at their own table, hav- 
ing aſſured him that he could find 
with her that happineſs the loſs of 
which he had ſo long lamented, he 
meditated the means of diſcovering 
the real name and condition of the 
fair inmate, and determined, if it 
ſhould turn out as he expected, to 
offer her his hand and his heart, 

Mean time Mrs. Arabin was 1n- 
formed by her friend that her huſ- 
band had returned to England as 
ſoon as he was aſſured of his ſafety ; 
but had expreſſed much leſs con— 
cern at the flight of his wife, than 
at the other conſequences of his ab- 
ſence: advantage of which had 
been taken by his creditors, who he 
found in poſſeſſion of his houſe and 
effects; but which proving inſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy their demands, he 
had been arreſted by one of them for 
150]. and now remained impriſoned 
for that ſum. 

On the receipt of this intelli— 
gence, ſhe helitated not a moment 
to incloſe, in an anonymous letter, 
written ina feigned hand, two-thirds 
of her little ſtock! earneſtly ex- 
horting him, as a friend who did not 
chooſe to diſcover himſelf, to engage 
in fome honourable employment, 
and to abandon thoſe paths which 
led to certain deſtruction. But ſhe 
had the mortification to learn that 
her advice proved unavailing; and 
that, after his releaſe from confine. 
ment, he had purſued the fame line 
of conduct, till fome diſgraceful and 
diſhonourable tranſaction had com. 
pelled him to diſappear ; and that, 
for ſome time, his retreat had not 
been known even to his moſt parti. 
cular friends. 

Matters were, in this ſituation, 
when, on a journey from his houſe 
in town to his villa in the neigh. 
bourhood of the metropolis, Lord 
Cranmer's coach, which contained 
his ſiſters, Mrs. Arabin, and himſelt, 
was ſtopped by a ſingle highway. 
man, during the abſence of the only 
feryant who attended it, and who 
had accidentally loitered behind the 
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carriage; and the highwayman kay. 
ing preſented his piſtol to the bo. 
ſom of one of the ladies,” they were 
buſily employed in collecting their 
money, When Mrs. Arabin, lifting 
her eyes to the invader of theyr 
property, gave a loud ſhriek, and 
inſtantly fainted. 

At this moment the ſervant 
alarmed at the ſhriek, haſtened to 
get up with the carriage; which 
being obſerved by the robber, he 
withdrew his piſtol from the coach, 
and diſcharged it unſucceſsfully at 
the fervant, who returned the fire, 
and lodged the contents of his pil. 
tol in the body of the unfortunate 
plunderer. 

During this tranſaction, Mrs. 
Arabin had remained in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility, from which ſhe recc. 
vered by the aſſiduities of Lord 
Cranmer; but had no ſooner opened 
her eyes, than ſhe returned them og 
the body of the highwayman; and 
having exclaimed, ** My huſband!” 
ſhe relapſed again into the ſtate 
from which ſhe had been ſummoned 
to inexpreſſible anguiſh, 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
horror of the ſcene, or the conſter— 
nation of the terrified ladies, and 
their ſtill more anxious brother, 
The firſt care of the latter was to 
get the body removed to the next 
village, which was effected by the 
opportune arrival of an empty poſt, 
chaiſe, which was on its return from 
the metropolis; the ſecond, and 
more important, was the recovery 
of the afflicted widow : and in this 
too, he had the happineſs to ſuc. 
ceed, though he was obliged to ſul- 
pend a curiolity, which was far 
trom being dilintereſted, for ſome 
days, during which he employed 
himſelf in preventing diſagreeable 
diſcoveries at a coroner's inqueſt, 
which was neceſſary on the occa- 
ſion, and in directing the interment of 
the unfortunate Arabin. At length, 


however, the afflicted Delia grew 


more compoled; and, at the earneſt 
requelt of the ladies, ſuggeſted by 
their impatient brother, entered on 
a detail of thoſe circumſtances which 


had produced ſuch afflicting and 


alarming events; a recital which, 
Whilſt 
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whilſt it excited the tendereſt pity 
in the breaſts of the amiable ſiſters, 
conveyed inexpreſſible fatisfaction 
to their no leſs worthy brother, who 
now ſaw no impediment to the hope 
he had long entertained that he 
might be at liberty to offer the par- 
ticipation of his honours and for. 
tunes to her who already poſſeſſed 
his heart. 

Nor was the geptle Delia inſen— 
ſible of the virtues and perſonal 
qualifications of the generous Cran- 
mer; with modeſt diffidence ſhe 
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To the MEMORY of the Right Hon. 
C.J. FOX. 


BRITANNIA: Empress of the raging 
main, 
Droop thy victorious, thy uplifted, head; 
Amidst th laurels join a mournful train ; 
Thy great, thy firm supporter, Fox, is 
dead ! 
And Lizeaty? thou goldess heavenly 
bright ! 
Mourn thy enthusiast vot'ry here below; 
One who in thee enjoy'd supreme de- 
light, 
For whose vast loss our tears incessant 
flow. 


And EroqQuexce! display thy magic pow'rs, 
Not sophist rhet'rie to inflame the mind; 

But mix, pathetical, thy tears with ours, 
To wail the patriot friend of human kind! 


And Literature! hemoan thy darling son; 
Thy fervent pupil, now, alas! no more; 
Ah, me! his literary race is run, 
And his devotion at thy shrine is o'er ! 


And Socrar FaiexnD=uiy! follow thou the 
heurse, 

Which bears thy Fox, relentless, to the 
grave; 

Oer his lov'd corse place this emphatic 
verse: 


Friend of the Free ! Redeemer of the Save! 
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AT the court of King Francis the First, 
ward told, 
To crack jokes on a lord, his buffoon had 
made bold, 
Who swore by his wife (let us hope by a 
good one), 
He'd cut off the head of King Francis 
gack pudding, 
The button told 1c king what his lordsbip 
had said, ; 
As he firmly «<1 
head : 
Aye, aye,” said the king, between anger 
4 and laughter, 
If he does, Jack, I'll hang him up five 
11mutes after ;” 


"| he wonld cut off his 
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avowed eternal obligation, and in 
the acknowledgements of her grati— 


tude, betrayed the ſituation of her 
heart: a diſcovery of which her a1. 
mirer did not fail to avail himſelf, 
In earneſt ſolicitations to render his 
happineſs complete, which ſhe was 
eaſily prevailed on to promiſe ; and, 
as ſoon as decency would permit, 
ſhe received the reward of her vir. 
tnes in the hand of-the truly noble 
Cranmer; a much more valuable 
gift than the honours and fortunes 
With which it was accompanied. 


N E WS, '&c. 


„ You'd oblige me, creat Sire,“ said the 
Jester, much more, 

If you'd hang up his lordship five mines 
before,” 


EXTRAORDINARY GAZETTES. 
Down1SG-5CKEET, Sept. 4, 1806. 
DisraTCcn has been this day 
received by the Right Hon, 
Wm. Windham, one of his majeſty's 
Principal Secretaries of State, from 
Major-gzeneral Sir John Stuart, com. 
manding his majeſty's troops acting 
in CALABRNTIA, of which the follow. 

ing are extracts. 

Camp on the Plain of Maida, July 6. 
Stk, It is with the moſt heartfelt 
ſatisfaction that I have the honour 
of reporting to you, for the inform. 
ation of his majeſty, the particulars 
of an action, in which the French 
army quartered 1n this province 
have obtained a ſignal defeat by the 
troops under my command. Gene- 
ral Regnier, having been appriſed of 
our diſembarkation at St. Eufemia, 
appears to have made a rapid march 
from Reggio, uniting, as he ad- 
vanced, his detached corps, for the 
purpoſe of attacking, and, with his 
characteriſtic confidence, of defeat- 
ing us. On the afternoon of the 3d 
inſt, I received intelligence that he 
had that day encamped near Matda, 
about ten miles diſtant from our po- 
ſition, that his force conſiſted at rhe 
moment of about 4000 infantry and 
300 cavalry, together with fuur 
pieces of artillery, and that he was 
in expectation ot being joined within 
a day or two by 8200 more troops, 
who were marching after him in a 


ſecond diviſion, I determind there. 
C73 {ore 
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fore to advance towards his poſition, 
and, having left four companies of 
Watteville's regiment, under Major 
Fiſher, to i rotect the ſores, and oc- 
cuiy a work which had been thrown 
up at our landing place, the body 
of the army marched the next morn- 
Ing. 

General Regnier was encamped on 
the ſide of a woody hill, below the 
village of Maida, floping into the 
plain of St. Eufemia; his flanks 
were ſtrengthened by a thick imper- 
vious underwood The Amato, a 
river perfectly ford ible, but of which 
the ſides are extremely marſhy, ran 
along his front; my approach to 
him from the ſex fide (along the 
borders of which I directed my 
march, until I had nearly turned his 
left) was acroſs a ſpacious plain, 
which gave him every opportunit, of 
minutely obſerving my movements, 
Had General Regnier thought pro. 
per to remain upon his ground, the 
difficulties of acceſs to him were ſuch 
that I could not ; offibly have made 
an impreſſion upon hm. But quit. 
ting this advantage, and croſſing the 
river with his entire force, he came 
down to meet us upon the open 
plain—a meaſure to which he was 
no doubt enconraged by a confider. 
ation of his cavalry, an arm with 
which, unfortunately, I was alto- 
gether unprovided, 

After ſome looſe firing of the 
flankers to cover the deploiements 
of the two armies, by nine o'clock 
in the morning the oppoling fronts 
were warmly engaged, when the 
proweſs of the rival nations ſeemed 
now fairly to be at trial before the 
world, and the ſuperiority was great- 
ly and gloriouſly decided to be our 
Own. 

The corps which formed the right 
of the advanced line, was the batta- 
lion of light infantry commanded by 
Lieutenant-colonel Kempt, conſiſt. 
ing of the light companies of the 
20th, 27th, 35th, 58th, 61ſt, 81ſt, 
and Watteville's, together with 150 
choſen battalion men of the Sch 
regiment, under Major Robinſon. 
Directly oppoſed to them was the 
favourite French regiment, the 1ſt 
legere. The two corps at the dil. 
tance of about one hundred yards 


oy 
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fired reciprocally a few rounds, 
when, as if by mutual agreement, 
tlie firing was ſuſpended, and in 
cloſe compact order and awful 
ſilence, they advanced towards each 
other, until their bayonets began to 
croſs. At this momentous criſs, 
the enemy became appalled. They 
broke and endeavoured to fly, but it 
was too late; they were overtaken 
with the moſt dreadin] ſlaughter, 
Brigadier-general Ackland, whoſe 
brigade was on the left of the light 
infantry, with great ſpirit, avaiſed 
himſelf of this lavourable moment 
to prels inſtantly forward upon the 
corps in his front; the brave 78th 
regiment, commanded by Lieute. 
nant-colonel Macleod, and the 81ſt 
regiments, under Major Plender— 
leath, both diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
on this occaſion. The enemy fled 
with diſmay and dilorder betore 
them, leaving the plain covered 
with their dead and wounded. 

The enemy being thus completely 
diſcomfited on their left, began to 
make a new effort with their right, 
in the hopes of recovering the day. 


They were reliſted moſt gailantly 


by the brigade under Brigadier-ge. 
neral Cole. Nothing could ſhake 
the undaunted firmneſs of the gre- 
nadiers under Lieutenant-colonel 
O*«Callaghan, and of the 27th re. 
giment under Lieutenant-colonel 
Smith. The cavalry, ſucceſſively 
repelled from before their tront, 
made an effort to turn their left, 
when Lieutenarit-colonel Roſs, who 
had that morning landed from Met. 
ſina with the 2othregiment, and was 
coming up to the army during the 
action, having obferved the move- 
ment, threw his regiment oppor- 
tunely into a ſmall cover upon their 
flank, and by a heavy and well di. 
rected fire entire.y diſcoacerted this 
attempt. 

This was the laſt feeble ſtruggle 
of the enemy, who now, aſtoniſhed 
and diſmayed by the intrepidity 
with which they were aſſailed, be- 
gan precipitately to retire, leaving 
the field covered with carnage. 
About joo bodies of their dead have 
been buried upon the ground. The 
wounded and priſoners already in 
our hands (among which are * 
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ral Compere and an aid. de-camp, 
the licutenant-coloncl of the Swits 
regiment, and a long liſt of officers 
of different ranks) amount to abuve 
1000. There are alſo above 1009 
men left in Monteleone and the dif. 
ferent poſts between this and Reg- 
gio, who have moſtly notified their 
readineſs to ſurrender, whenever 
a Britiſh force thall be ſent to re- 
ceive their ſubmiſſion, and to pro- 
tect them from the fury ot the peo— 
le, The peaſantry are houriy 
Clacton in fugitives, who diſperſed 
in the woods and mountains after 
the battle. In thort, never has the 
pride of our preſumptuous enemy 
been more ſeverely humbled, nor 
the ſuperiority of the Britich troops 
more glorioully proved, than in the 
events of this memorable day. 

His majeſty may, perhaps, ſtill 
deign to appreciate more highly tte 
achievements of this Iitile army, 
when it is known that the ſecond 
diviſion which the enemy were ſaid 
to be expecting had all joined them 
the night before the action; no 
ſtatement that I have heard of their 
numbers places them at a leſs cal. 
culation than 7000 men. Our vic- 
torious infantry continued the pur- 
ſuit of the routed enemy fo long as 
they were able; but as the latter 
diſperſed in every direction, and we 
were under the neceſſity of preſerv. 
ing our order, the trial of ſpeed 
became . unequal. The total lots 
occaſioned to the enemy by this 
conflict cannot be leſs than 4000 
men. When I oppole o the above 
our own ſmall comparative loſs, as 
underneath detailed, his majeſty 
will, I hope, diſcern the fact, the 
happy effects of that eſtablithed dif- 
cipline to which we owe the tri. 
umphs by which our army has been 
latterly ſo highly diſtinguiſhed, I 
am now beginning my march ſouth— 
ward preparatory o my return to 
Sicily, for which (tation I ſhall re. 
embark with the army, as Joon as his 
Sicilian majeſty ſhall have arranged 
a diſpoſition of his own forces to ſe. 
cure thoſe advantages which have 


been gained by the preſeut expedi- 


tion, 
The ſcene of action was too far 
from the ſea to enable us to derive 
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any direct co-operation from the 
navy; but Admiral Sir Sydney 
Smith, who had arrived in the bay 
the evening before the action, had 
directed fuch a ditpolit on of ſhips 
and gun-boats as would have greatly 
fivoured us, had events obliged us 
to retire. The ſolicitude, however, 
of every part of the navy to be of 
ule to us, the promptitude with 
which the ſeamen haſtened on ſhore 
with our ſupplies, their anxiety to 
all:iit our wounded, and the tender. 
neſs with v hich they treated them, 
would have been an affecting cir- 
cumſtance to obſervers even the moſt 
indiflerent. To me it was particu. 
larly ſo. 

Captain Bulkeley, my aid-de- 
camp, who will have the honour 
of preſenting this letter to you, has 
attended me throughout the whole 
of the ſervices in the Mediterranean, 
and will therefore be able to give 
you every additional information on 
the ſubject of my preſent communis, 
Cation. J. STVARTs 
Extract of a Diſpatch from Hugh E liat, 

E/q to the Hon, Charles James Fox, 

dated Palermo, Auguſt 5, 1806. 

Sik, I enclule herewith the copy 
of a letter of the 3d of Auguit, 
w hich I have received this day from 
Sir John Stuart. 

By the ſurrender of Cotrone, and 
the retregt of both General Verdier 
and General Regmer from Upper 
and Lower Calabria, thoſe provinces 
are now reitored to their legal ſove- 
reign, 

The battle of Marigz, upon the 4th 
of July, will long be recorded in 
this part of Europe, as a memorable 
proof of the ſuperiority of Britiſh 
courage and diſcipline. Of the ooo 
men which General Regnier Come 
manded in the Province of Calabria 
Ulterior, nut more than 3000 are 
left to attempt their retreat towards 
Puglia; the remainder are all either 
Killed, wounded, or mane priſoners, 
Every fort along the coaſts; all the 
depots of ſtores, ammunition, and 
artillery, prepared tor the attack of 
Sicily, are become the prey ot the 
victors; and, what perhaps may be 
conlidered as even of ſtill more con- 
ſequence that thoſe advantages, an 
indelible impreſlion is eſtabliſhed * 
the 
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the ſuperior bravery and diſcipline 
of the Britiſh troops. 

There is not, perhaps, to be found 
in the annals of military tranſactions, 
an enterprife prepared with more 
deliberate reflection, or executed 
with greater deciſion, promptitude, 
and ſucceſs, than the late invafion 
of Calabria by Sir John Stuart, 
Extract of a Diſpatch from Major. gene- 

ral Sir Jon Stuart, to Hugh Elliot, 

£/q. dated Virjina, Auguft 3, 1806. 

Having occation to ſend an expreſs 
to my aid-de-camp, Captain Bulke. 
ley, at Palermo, I avail myſelf of the 
opportunity to acquaint you with 
another fortunate reſult of our auf. 
picious day at Maida. Cotrone, with 
ail its ſtores, magazines, &c. and 600 
troops, capitulated on Wedneſday 
evening laſt, to the forces of his Bri. 
tannic majefty, under Lieutenant-co. 
Jone} M*Leod of the 758th regiment, 
and Captain Hoſte of his majeſty's 
frigate Amphion, who were aſſiſted 
in their operations againſt that place, 
and upon the adjacent coaſts, by the 
Eun-boats of his Sicihan majeſty, 
Three hundred priſoners, who prove 
to be furvivors of the wounded, after 
the action of the 4th ult. are already 
arrived in this fort, General Reg. 
nier, who had endeavoured to hold 
bis poſition, under much embarraſl. 
ment for ſome time paſt, between 
Cotrone and Catanzaro, has retreated 
precipitately towards Taremo; and 
xt was reported, when the tranſport 
left Corrone, that he had been attack. 
ed by the malle, and had loſt 6 or 
700 of his flying people. I am now 
to congratulate you on the total eva- 
cuation of Calabria Ultra, in which 
fingle province, previous to the 
action of the 4th, we have every cer. 
tainty that the enemy had a diſtri. 
buted force of at leaft nine thovſand 
men; of theſe, when General Reg. 
nier quitted his poſition near Cotrone, 
certainly not 3coo remained, The 
loſſes of the French in Upper Cala- 
bria have alſo borne a proportion, 
A great deal of heavy ordnance, 
lately tranſported by the French to 
Cotrone, beſides what was found 
mounted on the caſtle, amounting in 
the whole to about 40 pieces, have 
fallen into our hands. 


[The Park and Tower guns were 
fired on the arrival of Captain Bulke. 
fey; and General Sir John Stuart 
has been rewarded for his gallant 
incurſion into Calabria, and his re. 
covery of the two provinces of that 
name, by being honoured with the 
title of“ Count of Maida,” and a 
conſiderable fief attached thereto, by 
the King of Naples. } 

DowNING-STREET, Sept. 13. 

Diſpatches, of which the follow. 
ing are copies and extracts, have this 
day been received at the office of the 
Right Honourable William Wind. 
ham, from Mzfor-general Beresford, 
commanding a detachment of his 
majeſty's troops in South America. 

Fort of Buenos Ayres, July 2, 

Str, I had the honour to commu. 
nicate to you, by my letter dated the 
zoth April, the circumſtances of my 
arrival at St. Helena, and the reſult 
of the application to the governor of 
that placg for troops. 

The fleet ſailed thence the 2d of 
May, and after a moſt unexpected 
long paſſage, made Cape St. Mary 
on the 8th of June. His majeſty's 
ſhip Narciſſus had been difpatched 
from the fleet on the 27th of May, 
and Sir H. Popham thought it right 
to proceed in her for the purpoſe of 
making himfelt acquainted with the 
navigation of the river, that no delay 
might occur in proceeding immedi. 
ately on the arrival of the troops to 
ſuch place as ourinformation ſhould 
firſt induce us to attack. Sir H. Pop- 
ham and I confulted whether it 
would be better firft to attack the 
town of St. Philip of Monte Video, 
or Buenos Ayres, the capital of the 
provinces; andatter much reaſoning, 
we determined to proceed againſt 
Buenos Ayres. As ſoon as the wind 
would permit, Jnne 25th, Sir H. Pop. 
ham took the ſhippingasnearas it was 
poſſible tor them to go, and ata con- 
venient diſtance for diſembarking, 
which was eftected in the courſe of 
the afternoon and night, and with. 
out any oppoſition; the enemy re. 
maining at the village of Reduction, 
on a height about two miles trom ns 
in front—the whole intermediate 
ſpace, as well as to the right and 
left, being a perfect flat; but my 
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guide informed me, that though in 
winter it was impaſſable, it was then 
very practicable, and eaſy for guns 
to paſs. 

It was eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 26th before I could move 
off my ground, and the enemy could, 
from is poſition, have counted every 
man I had; the number 1500, He 
was drawn up along the brow of a 
hill, on which was the village of 
Reduction, which covered his right 
flank, and his force conſiſted princi- 

ally of cavalry (I have been fince 
informed two thouſand,) with eight 
field-pieces, The nature of the 
ground was ſuch, that I was under 
the neceſſity of going directly to his 
front; and to make my line as much 
as | could, equal to his, I formed all 
the troops into one line, except the 
St. Helena infantry of one hundred and 
Sfty men, which I formed one hun- 
dred and twenty yards in the rear, 
with two field. pieces, with orders to 
make face to the right or left, as 
either of our flanks ſhould be threat- 
ened by his cavalry. I had two 
lix-pounders on each flank, and two 
howitzers in the centre of the firſt 
line. Ta this order, I advanced 
againſt the enemy, and after we had 
got within range of his guns, a 
tongue of ſwamp croſſed our front, 
and obliged me to halt whilſt the 
guns took a ſmall circuit to croſs, 
and which was ſcarcely performed 
when the enemy opened their field- 
pieces on us, at firſt well pointed, 
but as we advanced at a very quick 
rate, in ſpite of the boggy gruund 
that very ſoon obliged us to leave all 
our guns behind, his fire did us but 
little injury. The 7iſt regiment, 
reaching the bottom of the heights 
in a pretty good line, ſeconded by 
the marine battalion, the enemy 
would not wait theirnearerapproach, 
but retired from the brow of the hill, 
which our troops gaining, and com- 
mencing a fire of {mall arms, he fled 
with precipitation, leaving to us four 
field-pieces and one tumbril, and we 
ſaw nothing more of him that day. 

As ſoon as it was light I {cut Cap. 
tain Kennet, of the engineers, to re- 
connoitre the ſides of the river, and 
found that on our ſide we had little 
or no cover to protect us, whillt the 
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enemy were drawn up behind hedges, 
houſes, and in the ſhipping on the op- 
poſite bank, the river not thirty yards 


wide. As our guns approached, the 
enemy opened a very ill-directed fire 
from great guns and muſquetry ; the 
former ſvon ceaſed after our fire 
opened, the latter was kept up for 
more than half an hour; but though 
cloſe to us, did us but little or no in- 
jury, fo ill was it directed, We then 
found means, by boats and rafts, to 
crofs a few men over the Rio Chuelo, 
and on ordering all fire to ceaſe, the 
little of them that remained ceaſed 
allo. 

By 11 o'clock A.M, I had got 
ſome guns and the greateſt part of 
the troops acroſs the river, and fee. 
ing no ſymptoms cf further oppoſi— 
tion, and learning that the troops in 
general had deſerted the city, mo- 
tives of humanity induced me to 
fend, by the Hon. Enſign Gordon, 
a ſummons to the governor to deliver 
to me the city and fortreſs, that the 
exceſſes and calamities which would 
moft probably occur if the troops en- 
tered in a hoſtile manner, might be 
avoided, informing him that the Bri- 
tith character would inſure to them 
the exerciſe of their religion, and 
protection to their perfons and all 
private property. He returned to 
me an officer to afk ſome hours ta 
draw up conditions; but could not 
conſent to delay my march, which I 
commenced as ſoon as the whole had 
crolled the Rio Chuelo; and on ar- 
riving near the city, an officer from 
the govcruor again met me with a 
number ot conditions, to which I had 
not then time to attend; but ſaid £ 
would confirm by writing what I had 
promiſed, when in polleſſion of the 
city; and the terms granted and 
ſigned by Sir H. Popham and myſelf 
I have the honour to annex. 

W. C. BertsronD. 


Here follow the actual state of the troops under 
Major-genetal heresford, amounting in ali to 1,50 
men; and the terms of cspitulation of which the 
Priacip:i are, That the troops sbell be prisoners of 
war, hut ufficers, natives, or domicdiated, sball de 
at liberty io remain in the country, or procced to 
Gre:t Britain on their parole, not to serve till (x- 
changed. Ai: property belonging to indwidunk, cr 
to puvlic ins.tutions, shall be unmolested; the in- 
habitants $kill preserve their rights, liert: z, and 
religion, with the cxercis? of their legal tnuctiubs g 
all public property shall de &:1.vercd np tv thg 
captors.— In ths whoic SCrvicey vliy 4 man x 
Killed, 12 wounded, 1 missing. } 
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In the conrse of this month a variety of messen- 
— have been dispatched and received to and from 

aris; butevery thing re:pecting the negociation 
remains in the same obscurity and uncertainty that 
has hitke:to prevailed. 

All is again in hostile preparation in the North 
of Europe. The Emperor dt Russia has tefused to 
become a patty to the Treaty of M. d'Oubril, by 
which he would have abandoned his alliance with 
England; and has given oficial notice of such re- 
fusal to all the diplomatic body at St. Petersburgh, 
as well as expressly to the Court of the Thuilleries. 
Jr appears that the Emperor Alexander was not ac- 
guainted with the intended dissolution of the Gere 
man empire at the time this treaty was subscribed. 

Prussia, in the mean time, is using every effort 
to renew her connexion not only with Russia, but 
with Sweden: she continues her warlike prepara- 
tions with no «mall a tivity, and has entered into a 
convention with the Electors of Hesse and Sax ay 
Embden, at the same time, though an integral part 
of the Prussian dominions, has been scized by the 
Dutch troops, in order, under the sanction of Na- 
polcon Bonaparte, to be annexed to he new King 
dom of Ho lasd, and no resistance ha been shewn 
to the Dutch invader. At the same time also, Aus- 
tria has been again outraged by the seizure, on the 
part of France, of Gradiscs, Aquillia, and the coun- 
try along the Li:onzo, on what account, ard under 
what pretensions, we know not; and the chief ma- 
gistrates of the Hanscatic towns that ver remain 
tree, have had frequent conferences, to determine 
en the best means to pursue in or ler to retain their 
freedom 

Extract of a private letter from Gri-fswald, dated 
August 30. The Swedish troops have entered 
Lauenburg without oppo-1tion, the Pruss'an troops 
retiring to make oom for them, rotwithscanding 
his Prussian majesty's declaration that he could 
not permit it. His Swedish majesty has, in coase- 
guence, dispatched his aid-de- camp. M. Engel- 
buckr, with a letter to his Prutsian majesty, in 
which he says, that since the entry of the Swedes 
into Lauenburg without opposition, he counsiders 
bostilities between the two courts arc at an end; 
but requests a spec dy and explicit answer from his 
Prussian majesty on the subject.“ 

On Friday, Sept. 12, died at Brighton, after two 
days illness, Edward 101d Tlurlow, a profound law- 

er, a row:rful orator, a dignihed judge, and an 
ng Statesman, He was born in 1735. His 
lordship, dying without issue male, is succeeded in 
His estates by his nephew, Ecward Thurlow, Exq. 
eldest son of the late Bishop ot Durham; bu the 
Barony of Thurlow of Ash. being limited 
to the lawful male heirs of his 16! d-hip's body, be- 
comes extinct. The ucrative office of Teller to 
the Exchequer, which his lurdship enjoyed, is 
disposed of to Mr. Eden, son of lord Auckland, 

Wich real sorrow we announce the death of the 
Rig't Honourable Charles james Fox, one of the 

reatest Stitesmen this country ever produced. 
Nees the flattering hopes by which his 
friends and conniry were deluded of his recovery, 
a faiai relapse teck ace on the gth of September. 
Next day a spark of hope was exc ted from momen- 
tary symptoms; but from that period every chance 
of the prolongation of his vainabie life scemed at 


an end, and on Saturday afternoon, the 12th, at half 


past five o'clock, he breathed his last, at the age of 
fifty-5even. | 

The remains of Mr. Fox are to be interred in 
Westminster abbey, on Friday, the 1eth of Octo- 
der next. | 

Mr. Fox is succeeded, as secretary of state for 
the foreign department, by Lord Howick, Mr. 
. Grenville is first lord of the admiralty ; Mr, 
Tierney president of the board of control; Mr. 
Bragge master of the mint. Earl Fitzwilliam re- 
tires, and Lord Sidmouth is to be pres:dent of the 
council; Lord Holland priv y-scal. : 

Lord Percy, son tothe Duke of Northumberland, 
4s candidate for Westminster; and go opposition 


seems intended Mr. Sheridan was invited, byt kan 
declined. The Sunday Review, speaking of the 
house-keepers of Westminster, says, © It is no; 
without some mortification that they conta be zup- 
posed to onsent to, elect into Mr. F x's place a 


cai:didate of pretensions and talents tha admit of 


littic or no boast, excert that of common u our an! 
honesty.” Bu: why the ele. tors of We immiter 
Should be mortified, when instead of Vir Sheridan, 
a man of common honorr and honey is proposed ty 
them, we cannot pos5ibly guess 

The parliament is not to mee before the 29th of 
October at the soonest. 

Letters from Malta, dated the 20th of Jnly, make 
mention of a very d.sastrous event which happe ved 
at that island on the 15th: A magaz ne, contiin 
ng three hundred andseventy barrels of gun- pow. 
der, and tifteea hnnd. ed Shells and g enades, blew 
up. Lear one thousand persone were Killed vor 
wountdod, consisting Chiefly of Majtese, re+ td nt 
in the fort and its vicinity. The extent of the Ge- 
chief, in other respects, is incalicul.bie. The torr 
is blown nearly to atoms, and consi.lerable damage 
was sustained by the shipping. 

A most dreadful accident has lately taken plac- 
in Swis.erland, which has destroved several vil- 
lages in the canton of Schw tz. September 2, in 
the evening, the Ka:ppeaouht Rock, «hich formed 
the summit of Mount Rotenberg, was on à Sudden 
deciched from its situation, and at the same time 
pait of the mountain, of geveial icert in thieknes? 
on the western side, and about 289 fret in thickness: 
on the east side, gave way and tell into the val'ey 
which separates the Lake ot Zug from that of Lau- 
wert z, overwhelming the Whole or the vil.ages ot 
Goldau Rethar, Bu iner, Huzicet, three par's of 
thi: or Lanwertz, and some houses in th- village 
of Stein. One part of the mountain fell into ihe 
Lake of Liuwertz, which caused uch an agitation 
in the waters of the lake, that they overthrew 2 
number of houses, ch pels, mills, &c. along the 
southern shore of the lake, amongst oth. rs, the 
mill or Liuwertz, where fifteen persons were K- 
ed, and buried in the ruins ef the builianps, all 
the parts of which were dispersed with such vio- 
lence, that only the foundation remains, Upwaids 
of a thousand per.ons were the vic ams of this ca- 
lamity. 

On Monday morning, Sept. I, at six o'clock, a 
fire bioke out at tle ustillery of Messrs. Smith, 
Cook, and | ate, on Millbank, Westminster, which 
burnt with incredible fury for nearly two hours; 
destroying the valnable Steam engine estimated at 
five thousand pounds, it buing capable of working 
eight stones at a time in the process of gtinding the 
corn and malt. A great quavtity of corn, i: is $a.d, 
is desrroyed, The storehouse was saved, and al>o 
the vais, Containing the spirits. 

On Monday, Sept 8. a fire bruke ont at North- 

ect dock-yard, chicfly used tor buildings Ships tor 
the royal navy About one in the afternoun, on 
the retur:i of the workmen from dinner, «xm Kk. was 
Seen issuing from the store-hause, a very capaci- 
ous building, filed with all sorts of valuable mater. 
als for the completion of the ships. 1 he flames bur 
out immediately after. Water was immediately pro- 
cuied, and the engines pecdily brought: bu! n 
in time to save any part of the building, or its c u- 
tents, About two the root fell un, and the Whole 
then formed one solid mass of materials so combus- 
tible, hat it was evening before auy considerable 
bencnt could be perceives from the immense body 
of water «irected against the flames; they were 
extinguished before night, and fortunately withour 
communicating to any other part of the premises. 

Adreadtul accident happened on Friday morning, 
Sept. 19, about four o'clock, in Harp-lane, Tower» 
Street; two old houses, one the sigu of tie Hy 
public house, and the viher a shop adzoininyy tengo 
the ground, and, Shocking to relate, there were 
about 30 persons at the time in them, tive 0: wham 
were killed on the spot; the greatest pirt of those 
who escaped were carried to St. Dunstan works 
house in a very mangled state. 
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TCHIEN-LUNG, EMPEROR of CHINA 
who gave Audience to the British Embaſsy in 1793 — 
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SRK ETCif or uE REIGN or TCHIEN-LUNG, tate EMPEROR 
or CHINA; including his Reception of Earl Macartney. 


CHIEN LUNG, ſnrnamed the 
2 Great Emperor, ſucceeded to 
the throne in the year 1736; he reign- 
ed 69 years, reſigning the rens of 
government to his ſon Ka-hing in 
1796, after which he lived neu three 
years, and died on the 5th of March 
1799, in the goth year of his age. 
See a ſhort ſketch of his character 
in vol. vii. p. 219; and for a gene- 
ral account of the Chineſe empire, 
{ee the firſt volume of this work, 

It was during this reign, that the 
Chineſe people and nation began to 
grow in high eſtimation with the 
commercial Kingdoms of Europe.— 
Tchien lung ſoon after his acceſſion 
to the throne, recalled the Jeſuit 
miſſionaries, who had been banifhed 
to Macao by his predeceflor, and re- 
tained the moſt diſtinguiſhed of them 
in his ſervice, by giving them ap— 
pointments of truſt and confidence 
about his perſon and court at Pekin. 
He gave encouragement to artiſts 
and ſcientific emigrants from all 
countries, with a view to the general 
improvement of the Chineſe empire. 

At this time the Europeans in ge- 
neral were very ignorant of every 
thing relating to the empire of China; 
and it was the{perhaps wiſe) policy 
ot the Chineſe government to keep 
them ſo. However, in the year 1787, 
a plan was conceived by the Britiſh 
government, 'of ſending an envoy of 
rank and authority, with the pre- 
vious concurrence of the emperor ; 
and on this miſſion Colonel Cathcart 
was in that year really diſpatched; 
but dying on the outward pallage, in 
the Straits of Sunda, the embally 
failed, | 

The accounts given by moſt of 
thoſe who had hitherto penetrated 
into the interior of China, were con— 
tradictory and problematical, con- 
tributing rather to excite attention 
than ſatisfy curioſity, They all con- 
curred however, in aſſuring, that, in 
regard to its natural and artificial 
productions; the policy and uni— 
formity of its government ; the man- 
ners and ſentiments of the inhabi- 

Vol. XII. No. 181. 


tants, their civil inſtirutions, moral 
maxims, end general economy; it 
preſented, collectively, one of the 
ſublimett objects for human con— 
templation, or deep reſearch. The 
Imaginary danger of admitting a free 
intercourſe to perſons, prone to tu. 
mult and immorality, were the ob- 
ſtacles raiſed by the Chineſe govern- 
ment againſt-the Engliſh. It appear. 
ed that ſome of thole who had inſin- 
uated themſelves as miſſionaries into 
the very heart of the country, and 
had gained acceſs to the court of 
Pekin, being of the Roman catholic 
perſuaſion, had not only taken pains 
to place their own, and all other 
Roman catholiè countries, in the 
molt favourable point of view; but, 
from jealouſy and prejudice on the 
{core of religion, had ſeduloufly 
endeavoured to repreſent the Eng. 
liſh as men of no faith, and of little 
principlz; and, by pointing out to 
the emperor the very ſmall ſpace 
which England occupies in the map 
of the world, particularly when com. 
pared with the more extenſive tracts 
of their own- country, or with the 
magnitude of the Chineſe empire, 
the Engliſh were repreſented as of 
no importance in the ſcale of nations; 
a teeble race, circumſcribed inriches, 
in population, and in territory! Yet 
the more ſedate and thoughttul of 
the ſages in China, are ſaid to have 
made many ſenſible remarks, in con- 
traſting the ſuperior number and 
neatneſs of the Engliſh ſhips in the 
river of Canton, and the jmmenſity 
of their returns for teas, lilks, and 
porcelain, over and above thoſe of 
all other trading nations. Teas were 
unknown in Europe, before the com. 
mencement of the {eventeenth cen. 
tury, when they were firſt introduced 
by the Dutch. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, the whole of 
the annual public ſales of teas by our 
Eaſt India company, did not much 
exceed fifty thouſand pounds weight; 
but for ſeveral years paſt, the com- 
pany's annual ſales have approaghed 
to twenty millions of pounds, being 
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anincreaſe of four hundred fold. This 
aſtoniſhing demand by the Engliſh 
merchants alone, the vaſt increaſe of 
their ſhipping, and the eclat of their 
victories in Hindooſtan, as well as 
their conqueſt of the Philippine 
iſlands in the Chineſe ſeas, could not 
but attract the notice of the empe- 
ror; yet it is a ſact, that repreſcnta- 
tions inimical to Great Britain were 
uniformly kept up at the court of 
Pekin; whereby the Engliſh at Can- 
ton, thus denied the privilege of aſ- 
ſerting their own cauſe on the ſpot, 
and deſtitute of ſupport at the capi- 
tal, were ſtill conſtantly ſubjected to 
oppreſſions in their dealings, and in- 
ſults upon their perſons The re- 
1 of theſe facts by the 

aſt-India company; the neceſſity 
there appeared to be of ſecuring, if 
poſſible, a preference in proportion 
to our fuperior demand in the mar- 
ket for teas, which can be had in no 
other part of the world; and the 
mutual advantages that might ac- 
crue from bartering Engliſh manu- 
factures for the produce of China, 
under a fair and honourable commer- 
cial treaty between the two nations; 
are the circumſtances on which was 
founded the propricty, or rather ne- 
ceſſity, of a diplomatic embally to 
the court of Pekin: of which inten- 


tion official notice having been for. 


warded to the Chineſe emperor, it 
received the previous approbation 
and ſanction of that prince. 

For this arduous negociation, Earl 
Macartney was named the ambaſſa- 
dor, and Sir George Staunton, Bart. 
ſecretary to the einbaſſy; witha ſuite, 
which in every reſpect did honour to 
the appointment. The Lion man of 
war, of ſixty- four guns, commanded 
by Sir Fraſmus Gower; the Hindoo- 
ſtan Eaſt Indiaman, commanded by 
Captain Mackintoſh; and the Jack- 
all brig, were the ſhips deftiggd to 
conyey the embaſſy with the YR and 
valuable preſents ſent by his Britan- 
nic majeſty to the emperor of China. 
A military guard, under the com- 
mand of Major, now Colonel, Ben- 
ſon, was alſo ordered to atiend on 
the perſon of the ambaſſador. Every 
neceſſary arrangement being made, 
theſe ſhips ſet ſail from Fortſmouth 


on the 26th of September 1792, and 
arrived ſafe on the coaſt} of China, 
oppoſite the iſlands of Chu-ſan, on 
the zoth of June 1793. 

Before the ſquadron could arrive 
at the gulf of Pekin, they had to 
ſail about ten degrees of latitude and 
ſix of longitude through the Yellow 
Sea, in which no European had be. 
fore penetrated, Chu-ſan having 
been the utmoſt boundary of their 
nautical reſearches. The Yellow 
Sea is bounded by China, Tartary, 
and the peninſula of Corea. The 
great Hoang-ho, W hang-ho, or Vel 
low River, diſembogues into this 
ſea; carrying w:th it, in its circui— 
tion, a vaſt quantity of vellowith 
mud, from which circumſtance the 
ſea, as well as the river, derived its 
name. The Chineſe pilots, being 


upon deck, looked with attoniſhment 


at the manceuvres of the Lion, and 
the alacrity of the ſeamen in prepar. 
ing her tor ſea. They had brought 
with them a compaſs, but no chart, 
nor any inſtrument for taking an ob- 
ſervatiun. The Chineſe ſometimes 
carry with them rough drafts of their 
intended track, ſketched out or en- 
grayed upon the back of an empty 
gourd, its globular form correſpond- 
ing, in ſome degree, to the rotundity 
of the earth. But as the Chineſe 
feas are narrow, and every where in- 
terſected with iflands, they have leſs 
occaſion for charts, and they depend 
chiefly on the polarity of the needie, 
T he compaſs, however, though here 
of little avail, is in univerſal uſe 
amovrg them. 

The preſents which Earl Macart- 
ney had in charge for the emperor, 
conſiſted of an orrery, a reflecting 
teleſcope, a pair of magnificent 
globes, ſeveral chronometersor time- 
MIeces, an alr-pump, a machine ex- 
bibieing the mechanic powers, five 
pieces of braſs ordnance, mulkets, 
piſtols, ſword-blades, a complete 
model of a firſt-rate man of war, 
ornamented vales, various kinds of 
carthern ware, a large burning-glaſs 
or lens, a pair of magnificent glaſs 
luſtres; ſpecimens of the productions 
ot the manufacturesof Great Britain, 
in wool, cotton, ſteel, and other me 
tals; repreſentations of ſeveral cities, 

towns, 
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towns, churches, ſeats, gardens, caſ- 
tles, bridges, lakes, volcanos, and 
antiquities; of battles by ſea and 
land, dock-yards or places for build. 
ing ſhips, horſe-races, bull- fighting, 
and of moſt other objects curious or 
remark1ble in the dominions of his 
Britannic majeſty, and other parts of 
Kurope; allo portraits of ſome of 
the moſt eminent perſons, including 
the royal family of Great Britain, 

It was on Monday the 5th of Aug. 
1793, that the ambaſſador, and the 
gentlemen belonging to the embaſſy, 
embarked on-board the Clarence, 
Jackall, and Endeavour, brigs, for 
the Pei-ho river, as the lightneſs of 
theſe veſſels admitted of their be— 
ing got over the bar; the ſervants, 
guards, muſicians, and other atten- 
dants, went with the baggage and 
preſents in Chineſe junks. The 
wind being favourable, they croſſed 
the bar in a few hours, and in the 
afternoon came to, for a ſhort time, 
on the ſouthern bank of the river, op- 
poſite a ſmall village called Tung. 
coo, which being a military poſt, the 
troops were drawn up as a mark of 
reſpett to his excellency. From this 
place the veſſels were dragged or 
trailed along, by men upon the rt 
ver's bank, to another village named 
See-coo, and thence toa town called 
Ta-coo, where a great number of 
yachts and other boats were lying 
ready for the accommodation of the 
embaily. 

The yacht prepared for the re. 
ception of the ambaſſador, into which 
heentered on their arrival oft 'Ta-coo, 
was ſpacious, richly ornamented, and 
contained a greater number of glaſs 
panes than the other yachts; whoſe 
windows, inſtead of being glazed, 
were filled up with a tranſparent 
kind of paper, fabricated in Corea 
from cotton, and is not eaſily attect. 
ed by rain or any other weather. 
His excellency's apartment comprit- 
ed molt of the veſſel, and conliſted 
of an anti-chamber, a ſaloon, a bed- 
chamber, and a cloſet. The ſaloon 
was furniſhed with a ſquare ſopha, 
or ſeat of honour, ſuch as are met 
with in the manſions of the chiet 
mandarins, which they always de- 
On each 


' ſeparated to admit a paſſage for veſ- 


ſide of the yacht, from head to ſtern, 
was conſtructed a gangway, project. 
ing two feet beyond the gunwale, 
Upon this the crew manceuvred the 
veſſel; and by it the domeſtics were 
prevented from paſſing through the 
principal rooms. The cabin allotted 
for the crew was next the ſtern, in a 
corner of which was a ſmall altar, 
with an idol upon it, and around it 
perfumed matches were kept con- 
ſtantly burning. Beſides the ambaſe 
ſador's, there were ſixteen other 
yachts in the proceſſion, independent 
of lighters for conveying the preſents 
and luggage; and the junks for the 
accommodation of mandarins of va- 
rious ranks, as well as other Chineſe, 
ordered to attend on the occaſion, 
were equal in number to thoſe which 
compoſed the embaſſy. Many of 
the yachts were eighty feet long; 
and, notwithſtanding they were en- 
cumbered with upper-works, drew 
only eighteen inches water. The 
tranſhipping of the luggage, of which 
there were ſix hundred packages, 
occupied nearly three days. While 
this was doing, the chief directors 
of the route, made occaſional com. 
plimentary viſits to the ambaſſador, 
as well as to ſee that he was properly 
accommodated, Their politeneſs 
extended to the principal gentlemen 
of the embally, who were likewiſe 
honoured with viſits of civility.— 
The inferior mandarins were not leſs 
attentive to the accommodation and 
comfort of the paſſengers belonging 
tothe embaſſy; and even the Chineſe 
ſoldiers and failors evinced a diſpo- 
ſition to pleaſe beyond the ordinary 
line of duty. 

On the 12th of Auguſt the embaſ. 
ſy reached the port of Tien-fing, the 
general mart for the northern pro. 
vinces of China. The city 1s built 
at the confluence ot two rivers; the 
one, upon which the embaſſy was to 
proceed to Tong-choo-.tfoo, was alſo 
called Pei-ho, the other Yun-leang- 
ho. A bridge of boats extended 
acroſs the rivers, which occafionally 


ſels. Temples and handſome edifi- 
ces were built along the quays, con- 
tiguous to which were yards and 
magazinesfor naval ſtores, and ſhops 
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and warehouſes for reta trade. A 
pavilion was erected in the centre 
of the city, oppolite to which the 
ambaſſadorial fleet ftopped The 
viceroy, who had come by land from 
Ta.coo, was in waiting here for the 
ambaſſador. His excellency diſem— 
barked, with I his ſuite, attended 
with his whole train of ſervants, 
guards, and muſicians, and was re— 
ceived on ſhore by the viceroy and 
the legate above-mentioned, accord. 
ing to the following orderot parade: 

hree military mandarins, or princi- 
pal officers. — A tent, with a band of 
muſic outſide the tent.—T hree long 
trumpets.— A tnamphal arch.— 
Four large green ſtandards, with five 
ſmall ones between each, and bow- 
men between each ſmall colour, — 
Six large red ſtandards with match. 
lock men, and five ſmall colours be. 
tween each ſtandard. — Iwo large 
green ſtandards, with ſwordſmen be. 
tween each. —Mutic tent. — 1 rinm- 
phal arch.—A body of Chineſe ar— 
chers. 

After an interchange of compli— 
ments, and the accuſtomed retrefh. 
ments of tea and ſweetmeats, the le- 
gate informed the ambaſſador that 
the emperor was at his country rel1. 
dence at Zhe-hol, in Jartary, at 
which place it was his intention to 
celebrate the anniverſary of his birth- 
day, which happened on the thir. 
teenth of the eighth moon, corre£. 
ponding with the 17th of September; 
and that it was his delire to receive 
the embaſſy in that city. The am- 
baſſador and the gentlemen returned 
to their reſpective yachts, and ſoon 
after a ſumptugus repaſt, with the 
addition of wine, fruit, and ſweet. 
meats, was ſent to them from the 
viceroy, as he had done before at Ta- 
coo; and his hoſpitality was even 
extended to the ſervants of the em- 
baſſy, to whom he alſo fent a plen- 
tiful dinner. One among the many 
inſtances of polite attention to the 
ambaſſador, was a temporary theatre, 
which he had cauſed to be erected 
oppoſite to his excellency's yacht, 
where a company of comedians, at 
various times of the day, exhibited 
dramatic pieces and pantomimes. 
Boys of euuuchs played the female 


— 


characters. In the evening, the 
weather proving favourable, the 
yachts and veſſels proceeded up the 
Pei-ho. During the progreſs up the 
river, they were aſſiſted by the tide 
for thirty miles from Tien ſing, 
where it ceaſes to flow ; but in light 
airs, and contrary breezes, the Clu— 
neſe ſailors frequently made nſe of a 
couple of fweeps, or large oars, 
which are never lifted out of the wa. 
ter. Whenrowing was impracticable, 
men were employed vpon the banks 
to draw or trail the veſſels by ropes, 
There were fifteen men to each yacht, 
and upwards of five hundred were 
occupied on this ſervice. 

The number of junks employed 
upon the Pei-ho, appeared to be in- 
calculable. Excluſive of thoſe bu. 
ſied in the ordinary courſe of com- 
merce, not leſs than a thouſand, of 
a large ſize, were employed in the 
fervice of the government between 
Tong-choo-too and 'Tien-ling, for 
the purpoſe only of gathering ſuch 
taxes as were paid in kind. It 18 
uſual for the wives and families of 
the officers and ſailors to live coi. 
ſtantly upon the water. Children, 
are born, brought up, and ſpend 
their whole lives, on-board; every 
land is toreign to them; and the wa- 
ter may be called their native element. 
Euch veſſel, on an average, contain— 
ed fifty perſons; and, eſtimating the 


' total of the boats at two thouſand, 


it will appear that a hundred thou. 
land fouls move and live daily upon 
the ſurface of the waters of that 
river. 

The embaſſy, in its paſſage up the 
river, was ſaluted by a diſcharge of 
three guns at every military pott, 
ſome of which were paſſed every day 
when the high road was near the ri— 
ver. This road, though narrow, wos 
good; carriages were few; and thoſe 
only with two wheels, and without 
ſprings. Gentlemen commonly tra. 
vel in ſedan chairs, chair-palanquins, 
or on horſeback; and ladies in cloſe 
litters ſuſpended between mules ; 


and even in this manner only for 


ſhort diſtances, There are no coaches 
in the country. The ancient cuſtom 
of applying ſails to carriages by land, 
is not entirely laid aſide, Theſe ve- 
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hieles are carts or double barrows 
made of bamboo, havinggone large 
wheel placed between them, Two 
poles, riſing from the oppofite fides 
of the cart, ferve as maſts, upon 
which the ſail, conſiſting of a mat, 
is ſet. But this can only take place 
when the cart is gomg betore the 
wind, In other caſes, the machine 
is drawn by one man, while another, 
behind, not only keeps it ſteady, but 
impels it forward, 

On the 16th of Auguſt, the yachts 
having proceeded as far up the r1- 
ver Pei-ho as the depth of the water 
would admit, came to anchor within 
half a mile of Tong-choo-too, which 
is ninety miles diſtant from Tien-fing, 
and within twelve miles of the city 
of Pekin. 

The route preſcribed for the em— 


baſſy, was through the city of Pekin, 


to a villa in the vicinity of the em- 
peror's autumnal palace, called Ten- 
min yuen, or garden of perpetual ver- 
dure. At this place were to be de- 
poſited ſuch of the preſents as might 
receive damage by conveying them 
along the rugged roads to Zhe-hol, 
in Tartary, A temple, near i ong- 
chuo-too, was appropriated for the 
accommodation of the ambaſſader 
and his ſuite, and temporary build— 
ings had been erected for receiving 
the preſents. Theſe buildings, con- 
ſtructed of bamboo, were impenetra— 
ble to rain; guards were placed 
around, and perſons forbidden to ap- 
proach them with fire or lights. All 
the packages were re-landed and 
hoaſed ina day, The temple, now 
converted into a caravanſary for tra- 
vellers of rank, was founded for the 
maintenance of twelve prieſts of the 
religion of Fo, The prieſts were re— 
noved to a neighbouring monaltery, 
except one, who was appointed to 
watch over the lamps of the ſhrine, 
and to attend his excellency's com— 
mands. The rooms had boarded 
platforms, elevated a foot from the 
Hoor; thick woollen cloths were 
{pread upon them, which, with the 
addition of a cuſhion, conſtituted the 
bedding of thoſe prieſts. The apart- 
ments of the ſuperiors were allotted 


for the embaſſy, in which, to their. 


great terror, were diſcoyered ſcor— 
pions and ſcolopendtas. 
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A public banquet, or breakfaſt, 
was prepared the next morning by 
the mandarins, to which every per. 
ſon belonging to the embaſly was in. 


vited, Belides tea, there were vari- 
ous kinds of viands. Tables were 
ſpread in the vacant parts of the new 
ſtore-rooms, no other place being 
ſufficiently capacious. this repaſt, 
according to Chineſe etiquette, was 
given as a mark of extreme civility, 
by including every attendant belong. 
Ing to the perſon whom it was meant 
to honour ; and not to have accepted 
of it, would, behdes giving umbrage 
have been conſidered as a want of 
good breeding. The diſtance from 
the beech to the temple was ſo lined 
with people, that it had the appear— 
ance of a crowded fair, eſpecially as 
ſimilar ſtalls were purpoſely erected 
tor the fale of liquors, lruit, and 
other articles. Not a pauner was to 
be feen on the ſpot; nor did any one 
alk alms. The prefent, indeed, was 
not the ſeafon of diſtreſs for the pea- 
finiry, who, in times of dearth or 
ſcarcity, impelled by tharp hunger, 
are often driven to criminal excelles 
to procure food, In thofe times of 
national calamity, however, the em- 
peror opens the public granaries for 
their relicf, remits the taxes of the 
hapleſs cultivator, and re-.inſtates 
him in his, farm by pecuntary aililt. 
ance. 

The preſents and baggage, which 
hitherto had come by water, were 
now to be conveyed by land to the 
emperor's autumnal palace, Such 
as were liable to receive damage by 
the joltings of vehicles without 
ſprings, were deſtined to be carried 
by men; and it was found, thatabout 
ninety Chineſe waggons, iorty hands 
barrows, two hundred horſes, and 
nearly three thouſand labouring men, 
would be wanted for this employ. 
The ambaſſudor, and three gentle— 
men of his ſuite, travelled in ſedan 
chairs; the other gentlemen, and all 
the mandarins, on horſeback. They 
were preceded by Chineſe ſoldiers 
on foot, who cleared the way. His 
excellency's ſervants aud guard were 
conveyed in waggons, The road to 
Pekin trom Tong-choo-too is per- 
tectly level, the middle of which is 
paved with granite, bordered in many 
places 
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places with trees. On the road, and 
over a rivulet, is a handſome marble 
bridge, wide, ſubſtantial, apd but 
little elevated, as the banks of the 
river are never overflowed, After 
taking a breakfaſt at a ſmall village 
on the road, they arrived foon before 
the walls of the city of Pekin. The 
ambailador's arrival was notified by 
the firing of guns. Refreſhments 
were prepared ata reſting-place with. 
in the gate, over which was a watch. 
tower, having, inthe different ſtories, 
port-holes for cannon, Near the 
gates were extenſive florehouſes for 
depoſiting rice; anda lofty building, 
at no great diſtance, ſaid to be an ob- 
{ervatory, built in the reign of the 
emperor Yong-loo, to whom the city 
was indebted for its principal orna- 
ments. 

The embaſſy halted a little while 
oppoſite the treble gates on the 
northern ſide of the palace wall, 
which encompaſſed a conſiderable 
ſpace of ground. Belides a few Ma. 
hometan ſpectators, recogniſed by 
their red caps, were ſeveral women, 
natives of Tartary, or of Tartar ex- 
traction, whoſe feet were not diſtort- 
ed like thoſe of the Chineſe. Many 
of them were genteelly dreſſed, and 
of delicate features; but their com. 

lexions were aſliſted by art. The 
teat of beauty was upon the lower 
lip, in the middle of which was a 
thick patch of vermilion. Some of 
theſe ladies were in covered carriages, 
and others on horſeback, riding 
aſtride like men. "The embaſſy now 
croſſed a ſtreet, ſituated north and 
fouth, in length four miles; and, in 
about two hours more, after having 
paſſed by ſeveral beautiful temples 
and other extenſive buildings, it ur- 
rived at one of the weſtern city gates, 


whence commence the ſuburbs; to 


traverſe which took up twenty min— 
utes. At length the embaſſy reached 
the villa intended for its reception, 
ſituated between the town of Hai. 
tien and Y uen-min-yuen. The build. 
ings compriſed ſeveral diſtinct pa. 
vilions, conſtructed round ſmall 
courts, whoſe apartments were moſt. 
ly embelliſhed with landſcapes done 
in freſco. The whole encircled about 
twelve acres of land, in which was a 


. 


garden laid out with taſte; a rivulet 
meandering round an ifland ; a grove 
of trees with ſcattered graſs plots of 
factitious mounds and cavities, and 
craggy artificial rocks rudely piled 
upon each other, 

The governor of this palace, be. 
tween whom and the ambaſſador the 
accuſtomed compliments of civility 
paſled, agreed with his excellency, 
that the moſt advantageous mode of 
diſplaying the preſents would be to 
place the moſt rare and curious on 
each tde of the throne, in one of the 
halls of audience. The entrance to 
this hall, whoſe external appearance 
was magnificent, was through three 
quadrangularcourts, encompaſſed by 
leveral detached buildings. It was 
a hundred feet in length, and forty in 
breadth, and in height about twenty; 
and erected upon a platform of 
granite, Two rows of large wooden 
columns, whoſe ſhatts were painted 
red and varniſhed, ſupported its pro- 
zecting roof; and its capitals, beſides 
other ornaments, were decorated 
with dragons, whoſe feet were armed 
with five claws. There was nothing 
left in the hall but the throne, ex- 
cept a few large jars of porcelain, 
and a muſical clock, made early in 
the eighteenth century, by George 
Clarke, of Leadenhall-ſtreet, Lon- 
don. The throne was aſcended by 
ſteps in the front and on each ſide ; 
and above it were the Chineſe cha. 
racters of glory and perfection. Tri. 
pods, and veſſels of incenſe, were 
placed on each ſide, and before it a 
ſmall table, as an altar, for placing 
ofterings of tea and fruit to the ſpirit 
of the abſent emperor. Being the 
period of full moon, a feſtival with 
the followers of Fo, it was a day of 
ſacrifice. Among the many names 
given to his imperial majeſty by 
theſe idolaters, he has one which 
correſponds in found, as well as in 
written characters, with that ſome- 
times given in China to the Supreme 
Being: doubtleſs as an attribute of 
power reſiding in the perſon of the 
ſovereign, whoſe dominion they con- 
ſider as virtually extending over the 
whole world. Believing the majeſty 
of the emperor to be ubiquitary, they 
ſacrifice to him when abſent; it can- 
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not, therefore, be ſurpriſing they 
mould pay adoration to him when 
preſent. The adoration, or ko-tron, 
conſiſts in nine proſtrations of the 
body, the forehead being made each 
time to touch the floor; which 1s 
not only a mark of the deepeſt hu. 
mility and ſubmiſſien, but alſo im- 
plics a conviction of the power ut 
him towards whom this venerition 
is made. Theſe abject proſternations 
are required not only from the ſub— 
jects and tributary princes of the em— 

re, but alſo from all ſtrangers, 
l exalted; and the legate 
urged the Britiſh ambaſſador to per- 
form them before the throne, His 
excellency had previouſly received 
his Britannic majeſty's inſtructions 
on this head, and was therefore pre- 
pared to anſwer the demand. Hewell 
knew the tenacity of the court in 
exacting ceremonies as degrading to 
one part as exalting to the other, 
and which rendered embaſlies lingu- 
larly grateful to the imperial court. 
It was this haughty ſpirit which had 
induced the legate and colao to give 
orders to write, in Chineſe charac- 
ters, not only upon the flags of the 
Chinele yachts up the river Pei-ho, 
but likewiſe upon thuſe winch ac- 
companied all the land carriages 
provided for the embally, the Words, 
Ambaſſador bearing tribute from 
the country of England.” 

The amballador, and moſt of his 
ſuite, ſet out from Pekin for Zhe— 
hol, on the 2d of September 1793, 
accompanied by the uſual number 
of Chineſe. His excellency travel- 
led in an Engliſh poſt-chaife, in which 
he occaſionally accommodated ſome 
of the mandarins. At firſt they were 
under great apprehenſons tor its 
Over-turning; but their fears ſoon 
ſubſided, and gained it a decided 
preference over their clumſy car- 
riages. Accommodations were pre- 
vionſly ordered at the ſame palaces 
along the road, where his imperial 
majeſty had ſtopped in his way to 
Lhe-hol. 

On the morning of the fourth day 
the travellers came in ſight of what 
will ever continue to be the wonder 
and admiration of ages, the great wall 
pt China, The road which led to it 
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was by a ſteep aſcent, which carried 
the embaſly to the ſouthern gate, 
thrownacroſstheroad, where it paſſed 
over the ſummit of a range of hills, in- 
acceſſible almoſt in everypart, Along 
this it ran through a narrow paſs to 
a military poſt ſituated at its extre- 
mity. Here, as well as at other poſts, 
are placed {mall bodies of troops, 
who turned out as the embaſſy paſſed. 
On this fide of the wall the ſeaſon 
appeared to have undergone a ſud. 
den change. The air was much 
cooler; the mountains were either 
bare or thinly ſcattered with verdure; 
the pine-trees were ſtunted, the oak, 
aſpin, eim, and walnut, trees, dimt- 
nithed in lize ; and the woods, inha- 
bited by wolves, bears, and tigers, 
little better than thorny ſhrubs. 
Between the upper ridge and bot. 
tom of the valley was deſeried a per- 
pendicular rock or antique ruin, of 
a very lingular appearance, two hun- 
red feet high, of an irregular form, 
or rather of that of an inverted pyra- 
mid, having tall ſhrubs growing upon 
it>furface. The cool temperature of 
the armoſphere is conliderably in- 
creaſed by the relative elevation of 
this part of the country; it havin 
been aſcertained, that the aſcent int 
Tartary is at leaſt five thouſand yards 
above the ſurtace of the Yellow Sea. 
At a ſmall diſtance from the tower- 
ing rock above deſcribed, through 
a receſs of mountains, the valley of 
Zhe-hol, the ſummer retreat ot his 
imperial majeſty, opened to view. 
The embaſly proceeded in due order 


to Zhe hol, was received there with 


military honours, and conducted toe 
a ſuite of edifices, connected to each 
other by ſteps of granite. They were 
{pacious and convenient, command. 
ing a view of the town, and part of 
the emperor's park. The imperial 
garden, the palaces, and the temples, 
lituated immediately beyond the 
town, exhibited at once a pleaſing 
{cene of grandeur and magnificence. 

Soon after the ambaſſador's arri— 
val, he was viſited by two manda- 


rins of rank, with polite greetings 


from his imperial majeſty; and 
by another mandarin on the part of 
the great colao or prime miniſter, 
Ho-choong-taung, It was then no- 


titied 
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tified in form, that the reception of 
the embaſly by the emperorof China, 
ſhould take place on the 14th of Sep. 
tember, three day prior to his birth- 
day. In the interim very flattering 
meſſages were conveyed to his ex- 
cellency, exprefiive of the great ſa— 
tisfaction which the preſents gave to 
His imperial majeſty. 

The emperor was accompanied by 
moſt of his family on the day of the 


ambaſſador's preſentation, the ſcene 


of which was ig the garden of the pa. 
Jace of Zhe-hol. The emperor's 
magnificent tent was placed in the 
middle of the garden, and within it 
was a throne. Immediately behind 
this tent was another, of an oblong 
torm, having a ſopha in it at one ex- 
tremity, for the emperor to retire to 
occaſionally, In the front were ſe. 
veral ſmall round tents; and one for 
the accommodation of the embaſly 
till his imperial majeſty ſhould ar. 
rive; others for that of the tributary 
princes of Tartary, and delegates 
from tributary ſtates, who generally 
come to Zhe-hol to be preſent at 
the celebration of the birth-day, but 
who attended now to dignity the am- 
baſſador's reception. The repreſen. 
tative of the King of Great Britain 
was to be received by his imperial 
majeſty in his large ſtate tent, ſeated 
upon his throne. As a compliment 
to the Britiſh embaſſy, the emperor 
permitted his courtiers to appear 
dreiſed in Englith cloth in lienet ſilk 
and fur. The princes wore the tran\. 
parent red button, marking the high- 
eſt of the nine orders, as fixed by the 
emperor. No perſon appeared who 
was inferior to the ſecond rank in 
the ſtate, the characteriſtic of which 
is, the opaque red button. In com- 


pliance with the ettquette of the. 


court, which is to by a long time in 
waiting, the embaſly aſſembled by 
the dawn of day; but many of the 
courtiers had remained all night in 
the garden. | 

1 he emperor's approach was noti— 
fied, ſoon after day-light, by inttru— 
ments of muſic. His imperial ma- 
zeſty was preceded by perſons loudly 
proclaiming his virtues and his pow - 
er. He was borre by fixteen men 
in a triumphal chair, followed by his 


guards, officers of the houſhole, 
ſtandard and umbrella bearers, and 
a band of muſic. He entered his 
tent, and aſcending a few ſteps, ſeat— 
ed himſelt upon the throne. The 
colao, and twootiicers of his honſhold 
were next him, and knelt whenever 
they addreſſed him. The princes of 
the family, the tributary princes, 
and officers of ftate, having taken 
their reſpective ſtations in the tent, 
the preſident of the tribunal of rites 
conducted the ambaffador, attended 
by his page and interpreter, the 11. 
miſter plenipotentiary being alſo pre. 
ſent, near the foot of the throne, on 
the leſt hand ſide, which is the place 
of honour. The other gentlemen of 
the embaſſy, many mandarins and 
Officers of various ranks, were placed 
at the great opening of the tent, 
where every thing that paſſed could 
be obſerved. 

His excellency Earl Macaurtney 
appeared in a ſuit of velvet richly 
embroidered, decorated with a a; 
mond badge and ſtar, the oiderof the 
Bath, and over this, a long mantle 
ot the fame order. The miniſter 
plenipotentiary, Sir George Staunton, 
being an honorary doctor of laws. or 
the univerſity of Oxtord, was habit. 
ed in the ſcarlet gown of that degree. 
The ambaltador, purſuant to in— 
ſtructions received from the preſident 
of the ceremomes, held the large, 
magnificent, ſquare gold box, em- 
belliſhed with jewels, containing his 
majeſty's letter to the emperor, be- 
tween both hands raifed above his 
head, thea mounting the ſteps which. 
led to the throne, and bending upon 
one knee, preſented the box with a 
ſuitable addreſs to his imperial ma. 
jeſty, who receiving it gracioully 
with his own hands, put it by his 
ſide, and expreſſed ** the ſatisfaction 
he felt at the teſtimony winch his 
Britannic majeſty gave to him of his 
eſtieem and good will, in ſending him 
an embaſſy, with a letter and rare 
preſents; that he, on his part enter 
tained ſentiments of the ſame kind 
towards the ſoverrign of Great Bri- 
tain, and hoped that harmony would 
always be maintained among their 
reſpective ſubjects,” 

The perſon of the emperor was 

deſcribed 
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deſcribed as being about five feet ten 


inghes high, of a well-proportione& 


form, with regular features; and, 
though he had juſt completed his 
cighty-third year, he diſcovered not 
the decrepitnde of age. He was af— 
fable in his deportment, diſplaying 
the dignity of the prince in the ſu- 
perior manners of the man. His ha- 
bit was a robe of dark purple ilk, 
with a cap of black velvet, fur- 
mounted with a red ball, and orna- 
mented with large pearl in the front; 
his boots were ot filk embroider. 
ed with gold; his under garment was 
of yellow ſilk; a blue ilk ſaſh or 
girdle was tied round his waiſt, and 
a ſtring of pearl beads were ſuſpend. 
ed from his neck; on his breaſt he 
wore a tablet of yellow ſattin, on 
which was beautifully wrought a fi. 
gure or creit of the hve-clawed dra— 
gon, which, like the lion in Great 
zritain, is made the emblematic 
guardian of rhe Chineſe throne, 
The dignified and ſplendid manner 
in which the embally was received, 
influenced the minds of the Chineſe, 
and induced them to believe that the 
government was about to make a 
change of meaſures favourable to the 
Engliſh. Ambaſſadors were not 
uſually received by the emperor up- 
on his throne; nor were their cre- 
dentials delivered into his hands, but 
ordinarily into thoſe of his miniſters 
The firſt preſent which the Emperor 
of China made in return, to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, was a jewel or pre— 
cious ſtone, more than twelve inches 
long, highly valued by the Chinefe. 
It was carved into the fimilitude ot a 
Chineſe ſceptre, in the form of that 
which is always placed upon the im- 
perial throne, alluſive o peace and 
plenty. The ambaſſador, in com- 
phance with the Chineſe etiquette, 
and alſo the miniſter plenipotentiary, 
reſpectiully offered preſents, in their 
turn, on their own behalt; which 
his imperial majeſty vouchſ{ated to 
receive, and gave others in return, 
Adverting to the inconveniency of 
having recourſe to an interpreter to 
explain whatever paſſed during the 
interview, his imperial majeſty aſked 
the colao, if there were any perſons 


in the embaſſy acquainted with the. 
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Chineſe language; and being told 


that the amballador's page, Maſter 


George Staunton, a youth then in 
his thirteenth year, was the only one 
who had made any proficiency in it, 
the emperor delired he might be 
brought up to him; and he aſked 
him to ſpeak Chineſe. His im- 
perinl majeſty was fo pleaſed with 
the converſe and elegant manners of 
this accompliſhed young gentleman, 
that be took from his girdle his areca- 
nut purſe, which hung to it, and pre- 
ſented it to him with his own hand, 
It was a plain yellow filk, and had 
the figure of the five-cliwed dragon, 
and fome Tartar characters wrought 
upon it, 

At the concluſion of theſe cere. 
monies, were brought up to the em. 
peror, at the right hand of the throne, 
ſeveral Hindoo amballadors from 
Pegu, and Mahometans from the 
vicinity. of the Caſpian Sen, who, 
when they had repeated nine ſolemn 
proſtrations, were ſpeedily diſmiſſed. 
After this, the Engliſh amballidor, 
and the three perſonages accompany. 
ing him, were conducted to the left 
hand of his imperial majeſty, and 
ſcated upon cuſhions, The princes 
or the imperial family, the chief 
Tartar tributaries, aud the lagheſt 
officers of the court, were ſeatcd ac- 
cording to rank, nearer to or more 
remote from he throne, before w hich 
was placed a table for his imperial 
majeſty; and one table was likewiſe 
lad torevery tvo gueſts When all 
were {cated, the tables were uncover. 
ed, arddifplayed a fplendid banquet, 
Various kinds of viands and different 
ſorts of truit were {ſerved up in bowls, 
pited pyramidally one above another, 
Tea was alſo introduced, During 
the repalt, every bow | or cup handed 
to the emperor was taken with hands 
raiſed above the head, as had been 
done by the ambaſſador when he pre- 
ſented the gold box, Nluch ſilence 
and great ſolemmty, verging on re- 
lizious awe, were obſerved during 
the whole of this bulineſs. Yet his 
imperial majeſty's attention to his 
Europeangueſts was remarkably con- 
ſpicuous. By his order, ſeveral 
diſhes was handed to them from his 
vwntable; and, when the repaſt was 
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finiſhed, he ſent fur them, and gave 
them, with his own h: nd, a goble t of 
warm Chineſe wine, Inquiring of 
the ambaſſador how old his own ſo— 
vereign was, he cordially wiſhed, in 
anſwer, that he might attain to his 
years, which then amounted to 
cighty-three, in a perfect enjoyment 
of health. "The feſtival being con- 
cluded, he deſcended from the 
throne, and walked firm and erect to 
the open chair which was in waiting, 
and which conveyed him back to his 
palace with the fame ſolemnity in 
which he came. 

The ambafſador and his ſuite were 
called before ſun-riſe, on the morn- 
ing of the 175th of September, to be 
preſent at the celebration ot the em- 

eror's birth-day, a feſtival which 
la ſted many days, though the teaſt 
appeared to be calculated tor render- 
ing ſolemn and devout homage to 
the ſupreme majeſty of the empeor. 
The ceremonial paſſed in a vaſt hall, 
in which were aflembled the princes, 
tributaries, ambaſſadors, great offi. 
cers of ſtate, and principal mandarins. 
To the ſound of cylindric bells, ſuſ— 
pended in a line from or namented 
trames of wood, and gradually dimi- 


niſhing in fize; and alſo that of 


triangular pieces of metal, placed in 
the ſame order as the bell: 5„ As well 
as to the muſtc of various other in— 
ſiruments, a ſlow and ſolemn hymn 
was fung by eunuchs, During the 
chaunting of this encomiaſtic ſon g, 
which, accompanied by the muſic, 

roduced a grand eitect; at parti cu. 
Far ſignals, nine timesrepeatcd, every 


perſon preſent proſtrated himſe lf 


nine times, except the ambaflador 
and his ſuite, who made only one pro- 
found obeiſance. He to w hom this 
awful act of adoration was mad: „the 
emperor, kept himſelf the whole 

ti me inviſible. The influence in- 
tended to be wrought upon the minds 
ot men by this veneration of a hu— 
man being, was not to be effaced by 
an immediate ſucceflion of {port ur 
merriment.: ſcenes of this Kind were 
deferred till the morrow. In the 

mean time the ambatlkador, accom- 
panned by Sun-ta-zhin, a Tartar 
chief, lately promoted to the rank of 
colao, vilited, among other places, 
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the grand temple of Poo-ta-la, com- 
prifing one prodigiouſly large, and 
ſeveral ſmall, fabrics, T he princi- 
pal was a grand « 'athedral of a ſquare 
form, each of whole ſides was two 
hundred feet. It contained eleven 
rows of windows, one above another 

having as many ranges of apartments, 
The front was plain and uniform 

but well fimfhed, The apartment: 
of the quadrangle were united to- 
gether by a ſpacious corridor below, 
and an open g. allery above. A ſpace 

railed off in the middle of the chapel, 

raiſed above the floor, preſented 
three altars ſuperbly decorated, and 
three coloflean itatues of Fo, his 
wife, and child; and, in an obſcure re- 
ceſs, at the back of theſe altars, was 
the ſacred tabernacle, with a lingle 
glimmering light, as if he intended 
to impreſs the mind with religious 
awe. No leſs than eight hundred 
lamas, or prieſts, were attached to 
this temple, {ſome of them from their 
infancy ; but all officiated in the ex- 
terior ceremonies of religion, whicls 
greatly contributed to its magnih- 
cence. 

The next day, upon the lawn be- 
fore the emperor's great tent, were 
exhibited a variety of entertain- 
ments: and his imperial majeſty, 
ſurrounded by his court, cheered 
them with his preſence. The amuſe: 
nients were entirely Chineſe; and 
every perſon who excelled in any par- 
ticular talent, whether for ſtrength, 
dexterity, or in the performance of 
any extraordinary feat of agility, 
was aflembledon the occaſion, in ths 
preſence of innumerable ſp ectators. 
Some were famous in the art of ba- 
lancing; others at legerdemain, 
tumbling, wreſtling, dancing, and 
various other exerciſes, There was 
alſo ſome vocal, and a great variety 
of inſtrumental, muſic. After the 
muſicians, were performed fancicd 
ballets, py many hundred perſons, 
habited in tunics; in which ſuc! 
Chinele character were repreſente«! 
as, diſcovered by the aid of lights n 
tranſlucent lanterns of various C0- 
lours, reflected much commendation 
on his imperial majeſty. After the 
ballets, various kinds of fire-work*s 
were launched oft, which diſplayed 
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great ſkill in the pyrotechnic art. 
Several of the concerts were new to 
the Engliſh ſpectators, among which 
was the following: A large box be- 
ing ſent up high in the air, its bot. 
tom ſeemed accidentally to dropout, 
from which aperture iſſued 4 vaſt 
number of papers wrapped up 11a 
flat form. Theſe papers untulded 
themſelves from each other by de- 
grees, and were transformed into re- 
gular lanterns, in each of which a 
buruing light was ſuddenly perceiv- 
ed, whoſe flame was vivid and beau. 
titully coloured; effected without any 
communication from without which 
could produce the flame that was 
without. But what was molt ex- 
traordinary, this devolution and de. 
velopement were reiterated, with a 
change of figure every time, as well 
as a Change of colours. Smaller 
correſpondent boxes Mere allixed 
to each ſide of the large one, which 
uncloſed in the ſame way, and ex- 


poſed to view a kind of network of 


o 


fire, with partitions of various forms 
that glittered like burn thed copper; 
and, with every guſt of wind, pro— 
duced coruſcant taſtes reſembling 
lightning. The whole concluded 
with a volcanic eruption of artificial 
fire, in che grandcelt itile imaginable. 

A ſelect party was invited to a 
pantomim:c entertainment in the 
theatre belonging to the ladies of the 
palace; a ſmall handſome building, 
three {tories high, ſituated between 
their pleaſure-grounds and the em— 
peror's garden. It contained three 
open ſtages, one above another, The 
gueſts, among which were the am- 
buſſador and a part of his ſuite, ſat in 
deep boxes, oppolite the loweſt ſtage; 
over them were the ladies, in Jattic- 
ed galleries, who could ge what was 
doing upon any of the ſtages, though 
they were inviiible to all. It ap- 
peared that the emperor was willing 
to gratify their curioſity with the 
light of one belonging to the embally, 
the page, Maſter Staunton, being 
conducted out of the amballudor's 
box, by a eunuch, upon a platform 
within view of the ladies. The actors, 
who were numerous, 'and filled the 
three ſtages, initead of appearing in 
the human ſhape, allumed the like— 
neſs not only of animals, but like. 
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wife of a variety of inanimate pro- 
ductions of both fea and land; in- 
tended, perhaps, to re preſent au 
epitome of the world. Ames panto. 
mime was divided into ſeveral acts, 
and laſted a conſiderable part of the 
atternoon. During the performance, 
the emperor called the ambatlador 
to him, and ſaid, „It was only on 
pacticularoccaſions, like the preſent, 
that he aſliſted at ſuch ſpectacles z 
the care of watching over the ſafety 
of jus people, and enacting laws for 
their welfare, neceſſarily demanded 
every moment of his time.“ 

Nutwithi{tinding this unremitting 
attention to the public weal, his im- 
perial mayeily had found leiſure to 
cultivate foine of the polite arts, He 
had wriiten poems, lomething like 
the epics of Voltaire, which ſhewed 
taſte and fancy. A few ſtanzas were 
conſigned to the amballador for his 
mazeity, as were ſome rare gems, 
highly prized from having been 
eight centuries in the tamily ; and 
they were preſented as a pledge of 
perpetual triendſhip. It had beenthe 
cultom of the emperor, after the ce- 
lebration of his birth-day, to follow 
the great chaſe of wild beaſts in the 
foreſts of Tartary ; but this ſport 
was now declined on account of his 
advanced aye, 

Tchien-Lung, however, did not 
think proper to enter into any more 
permanent intercourſe or connection 
with foreign powers; the demands 
of the Engliſh Eaſt- India Company 
theretare were all retuſed, and the 
embully came to nothing, 

Although the cuſtoms and man- 
ners of the original Chineſe beſpeak 
great ſimplicity, and betray much 
ig norance with reſpect to many Eu— 
ropeaninventionsand improvements; 
yet their general or. native Know. 
ledge 15 conteliedly fuch, as to prove 
them always to have been a civilized 
and enlightened people. Their cy— 
cle of ſixty years, is an irrefragable 
proof of their early powers of cal— 
culation, and knowledge in altro- 
nomy. This people are faid to have 
poſſeſſed, three hundred years be. 
fore the birth of Chriſt, a treatiſe of 
Clepſydras and Gnomons, the latter 
of which directs how to find the 
latitude of a place, and to draw a 
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meridian line: a degree of know- 
ledg- not attained, at that period, 
even by the Romans, who, for a con- 
ſiderable time, had no other way of 
determining the meridian, or mid- 
day. at Rome, than that of obſerv— 
ing when the ſun came between the 
ſenate houſe and the tribune ; and 
who uſed for many years a' ſun-dial 
calculated for another Jatitnde, 
Imagining that it was eq un', ap- 
pI:cible to all places: an error into 
which ſore of the Chinete have been 
ſince acciiſ: d of falling themſelves. 
Ingenious, however, as theſe people 
are, they do not ſcem to have any 
idea of the earth's motion, but 
imagine that the ſun actually moves 
through the fixed ſtars. Ih¹er day 
is 0:vided, as by the ancient Egyp— 
tians, into twelve parts only, conſiſt. 
ing each ef two European hours; the 
firſt beginning at eleven at night, 
and erding at one. Theſe portions 
of time are meaſured with tolerable 
accuracy, by men» of a lighted ta- 
per made from the pith of a particu- 
lar '1ee, of which the conſumption 
by ignition is ſo regular, that divided 
into twelve equal parts, each con- 
tirues burning during the twelfth 
part of the twenty-four hours. The 
gradual motion of ſand, and the de— 
ſcent ot liquids, have been likewiſe 
apphed to the ſame purpoſe. To 
announce the hour, even at preſent, 
in Pekin, they have no better me- 
thod than that of ſtriking with a 
wallet upon a large bell a number of 
ſtrokes correſponding to that of the 
hour, by a perſon who muſt wait 
and watch the progreſs of time, as 
indicated by ſome of the methods 
above deſcribed. In this ſtate they 
were found when conqurred by the 
Tartor tribes; and in it they ſeem 
ever ſince to have continued, 

The preſent royal family is of the 
Tartar race. The native Tartar 
princes uſually mary the daughters 
and neces ot the imperial family, 
and then hold a diſtinguiſhed place 
at court, in coniequence of ſuch al- 
liance. Their education is uſually 
directed to the uſe of the buw and 
{cimitar; weapons which they pre- 
fer to all others. T hete princes are 
at the head of all the military de— 


partments, as being thoſe only in 
whom the emperor can with ſafety 
confide. On their part, they hold the 
emperor in the greater veneration ; 
as conſidering him deſcended from 
the Tartar prince who conquered 
China inthe thirteenth century. His 
deſcendants, being afterwards driven 
out by Chu, fled into the country of 
the Manchoos in Eaſtern TI artary ; 
| Yum their intermarriages with 
the natives, ſprung the Bog-doi- 
khans, v ho, in the ſeventeenth cen. 
turv, entered China, and formed the 
preſant dynaſly, under Shun chi, 
great grandtather of Tchien-lung, at 
whoſe death, in 1799, it had Continue. 
ed one hundred and filty-ftive years; 
the longeſt dynaſty of any four princes 
in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, that 
can be remembered in any country, 
except thoſe of the four laſt reigning 
princes of the ancient monarchy of 
France, which had continued one 
hundred and eighty-three years, 
when the laſt ſovereign, Louis XVI. 
was cut off by an uvtimely death. 
But the four Chineſe reigns, viz, 
thoſe cf Shun-chi, Kaung-hi, Yong- 
tchien, and Ichien lung, though cx. 
tended over a people whoſe fubzec. 
tion was Completed only in the courſe 
of them, and who, perhaps, are not 
yet perfectly reconciled, were not 
only long, but almoſt beyond exam- 
ple proſperous. Ihe firſt, indeed, 
though begun in a minority, had all 
the vigour and exertion of a new dy- 
naſly ; and thoſe which ſucceeded, 
were equally remurkable tor wifdom, 
firmneis, and activity. That year, 
which in the Britiſh annals is juſtly 
termed the glorious 1759, was glort- 
onus alſo to Tchien-lung. He com- 
pleted in that year the conqueſt ot 
the Eleuths, who poſlefied a great 
portion of what formerly was called 
independent Tartary. 

It is a fingnlar tact, that although 
the three laſt Chineſe emperors, as 
well as the preſent Ka-hing, who 
iuccecaed to throne in March 1799, 
were all born at Pekin, yet they are 
univerſally regarded by their ſub. 
jects, and indeed by themſelves, as 
Tartars, Their principal miniſters, 
their confidential ſervants, the chiets 
of their armies, moſt of their wives, 

con 
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goncubines, domeſtics, and eunuchs, 
are of that race. Every male in 
Chinn, of Tartar parents or deſcent, 
is allowed a ftipend from his birth, 
and is regiltered among the ſoldiers 
or ſervants of the emperor, Thele 
form his body-guards, to whom his 
perſonal Tafety is confided, Such a 
preference of Tartars, apparently 
partial and impolitic, was deemed 
abſolutely neceſſary in 1he com- 
mencement of the dynaſty, when the 
conqueſt of the country was not com- 
plete, and little rehance was to be 
placed on the fidelity of thoſe who 
had been vanquiſhed, It became, 
however, the ſource of additional 
difatiection, which, in its turn, called 
for the continu2nce of the meaſure 
which produced it. No change 1n 
the circumſtances of the Tartar and 
Chineſe nations ſince they became 
ſubject to one ſovereign, has contri- 
buted to their union, or to overcame 
the oppoſition approaching to anti 

pathy, which mult have previoutlly 
jibfiſted between a warl:ke people 
ever enceavouring to invade, and a 
civilized people always ſtruggling 
to exclude, their neighbuurs, Ir is 
ſtill a common ſaying in the provin- 
ces of China where thofke invaders 
molt abound, that no half dozen of 
natives are aſſembled together tor an 
hour, before they begin to clamour 
againſt the Tartars. The ſovercigns 
ot the preſent dynaſty have, hitierto, 
oſtenſibly conformed to, rather than 
excluſively adopted, the Clineſe 
manners, laws, and language. Ir is, 
perhaps, fcarcely to be expected, 
that it will continue long enough 
upon the throne to melt entirely into 
Chineſe. Sir George Staunton ſays 
the mandarins aflerted, that a fect 
had tor ages (ſubſiſted in the country, 
whoſe chief principles were founded 
upon aun antipathy to monarchy, and 
who nouriſhed hopes of at lait fub- 
verting it. Their meetings were 
held in the utmoſt ſecreſy, and no 
mau avowed any knowledge of them; 
but a ſort of inquilition was ſaid to 
be eſtabliſhed in order to find them 
out. [hoſe who were proved to 


hold or to avow ſuch ſcutiments, 
were ſentenced to be cut in a thou- 


ſand pieces; and thoſe only ſuſpected 
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of it, were hunted out of ſociety. It 
is a ſingular fact, that in the French 
zcal for propa.ating principles of 
democracy, their D-claration of the 
Rights of Man hid been tranflated 
into one of the languages in India, 
and circulated in fiindooſtun ; trom 
whence it had found its way into 
China. It is not, indeed, likely to 
caule my fermentation in the fran- 
quil, ſubmiſſive, and reſigned, winds 
ot the Hindoos, who are of a weak 
and delicate conſtitution; but it 
might be otherwiſe among the Chi. 
neſe people, who are more ſuſcep— 
tible of ſuch impreſſions, their di- 
politivn being more confonant to en- 
terprize, They are a more bold and 
hardy race. Their more northern 
climate tends to render them able as 
well as rciolute. They are abund. 
antly more haihindmen than manu— 
facturers; and, by being expoſed to 
the open air in ail ſealuns, re apt to 
feel a more undaunted ſpirit, The 
minds of many of them, alſo, are not 
altogether ſatisfed with their con— 
dition, nor with the tribute claimed 
for the emperor, which is always the 
ſame whether the harveſt be ſcarce 
or plentitul, v. hich lays them perpe- 
tually, both as to the:r fortunes and 
tiieir perſons, at the mercy of the 
manduriys. Yer it ſhould teem that 
the Chineſe have in truth bur little 
to complain of on the ſcore of taxa. 
tion, fince they are obviouſly more 
favourcd than any ſubjects are in 
Europe, fuppoling ſilver to repre- 
ſent property, and to bear the fame 
proporiion to the conſumable pro» 
ductions among the former which it 
does among the latter; for in this 
way, ſays Sir George Staunton, if 
the whole revenue were to be re. 
duced to a Capitation, it would not 
amount to more than five ſhillings 
a head on the population of the em- 
pire; whereas, by an analogous 
computation, the people of Ifeland, 
betore the union, would pay to the 
government eight ſhillings a head; 
thoſe of France, under the monarchy, 
lixteen ſhillings a head; and each 
individual in Great Britain, at leaſt, 
thirty-four ſhillings! 

In the preſent year 1806, Count 
Golowkin was icat by the anne 
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of Ruſſia upon an embaſſy to China, 
to adjuſt a plan for the advancement 
of commerce, and for other pur- 
poſes; but the embally was not ſuf- 


fered to paſs the Chineſe frontier 3 
no farther intercourſe with that fats 
therefore is to be expected by any 
foreign power. 
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UCH were the diſmal effects of 


fanatic zeal, which, when once 
eſcaped from the cloiſter, where it 
had been ſo deeply imbibed, ſet the 
whole world in flames. However, 
for the happineſs of mankind, this 
ſpirit did not univerſally prevail. 
In the fiſth age, when the Roman 
empire was diſtracted by internal di. 
viſions, and over-run by the 1ncur- 
ſions of barbarous nations, Benedict, 
a young man of good family 1a the 
duchy of Spoletto, opened an afſy- 
lum to ſuch as were delirous to flee 
from theie {cenes of tumult, and re. 
tire toa lite of tranquillity and peace, 
To theſe he preſcribed a rule re. 
markable for its humanity and mo. 
deration. Their table was trucal ; 
but their food was wholeſome, and 
in ſufficient quantity. Be even in- 
dulged them a certain portion of 
wine, and fruit in its proper ſeaſon, 
Their habit was decent and cleanly, 
The nocturnal prayers which he ap. 
points, had nothing unreaſunably ſe. 
vere in the hot climate of Italy, 
where it was uſual for all to take a 
portion of their daily repole during 
the meridian heats. Obedience he 
recommended, becauſe it is the batis 
of all ſociety, without which no ſub. 
ordination can be preſerved : but 
poverty and chiſtity are rather pro- 
poſed as virtues to be acquired, than 
asvows which were irrevocable, ſuch 
as they have ſince been introduced 
in many religious orders. It his diſ— 
ciples abandoned his inſtitute, and 
again petitioned to, be. admitted, he 
commands them to be received ; and 
the only puniſhment to vhich he 
zakes them ſul ject, is to place them 
in the loweſt rank of the community. 
He forbids them to poſſeſs any thing 
in private, becauſe this would na- 
turally have been productive of dif. 
ſenſions. He would have them con— 
ſtantly employed in manual labour, 
to withdraw them from the idle ſpe- 
culations which occupied the Aliatic 


ſolitaries: nor was their work ſuch 
as that of the Egyptian monks, light 
and eaſy; but ſuch us was to prove 
of eſſential uſe. to ſociety, the cut. 
ting down of foreſts, cleanſing un— 
cultivated lands, and the like excr. 
tions of toil and induſtry. Perhaps 
had he in view to prevent the abuſes 
which always inſentibly crept in, 
whenever this falutary duty was fer 
altde. In ſhort, the rule of tis 
worthy ratria!'ch breathes through. 
out a ſpirit of meekneſs, diſcretion, 
and philanthropy : and his ſtatutes 
form a molt excelient code of laws, 
which are always neceſſary where a 
multitude of men are allembled into 
a ſociety, to prevent the diſorders 
which would otherwiſe ſoon be oc- 
caſioned by ambition, ſclf.love, or 
other more deſtructive paſſions. 

But, unfortunately, every human 
inſtitution is ſubject to decline : and 
in every aſſociation where the ſenti. 
ments of nature are counteracted by 
the ſeverity of the diſcipline enjoin- 
ed, and the individuals are freed 
from thoſe - diſtractions which are 
cauſed by the pleaſures and occupa. 
tions of a ſecular life, it ſoon dege— 
nerates from its original ſpirit, Hence 
not only moſt of the diſputes which 
have rifen in the church, and which 
have proved an endleſs ſource of pre— 
judice and error, were raiſed by re- 
ligious, or cccleliaſtics;; but they 
have alſo, on various other occaſions, 
ſnewn a reſtleſs ſpirit of faction and 
intrigue. The great ideas they had 
tramed of the excellence of their 
ſtate filled them with pride: they 
gradually began to dogmatiſe, and 
torm variety of caballing parties; 
and their very induſtry, which made 
them opulent, rendered them alſo 
ambitious. T he true object of their 
reſpective legiſlators was to provide 
a calm retreat for the children of 
peace amidſt the general diſorders of 
ſociety; to afford them means ot 
ſecuring their innocence 911 

| the 
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the corruptions of a depraved world, 
or to give repeitant ſinners an 
Opport mity of rep urine, in à kri- 
per age, the folhes of an irregular 
a But about the beginning of 
the ninth age, great relaxations were 
brought in; and the original ſchemes 
of theſe pious founders were totally 
ſibverted. Manual labour began 
to be neglected and deſpifed; long 
vocal prayers were ſubſtituted in its 
ſteid; and the wiſe inſtitutes of Be. 
nedict were ſet alide under the notion 
of embracing a more pertect ſyſtem 
of life. A new diſtinction between 
choir-religious and lay-brothers was, 
in the eleventh age, introduced in 
the monaſtery of Vallombroſa ; and 
this has ever been a plenteons ſource 
of faction and diſagreement. The 
privileges, immunities, and dona- 
tions, which were bellowed by kings 
and emperors to various orders, over— 
threw the very ellence of theinſtitute. 
In an abbey of twenty or thirty 
monks, who together enjoyed an an- 
nual income of tuo or three thouſand 
pounds, beſides lands and houſes all 
untaxed, each particular member 
began to plume himſelf with the idea 
of being a co-proprietor of theſe con- 
{derable revenues: the conſequence 
of which generally was, that he 
ſought to be nouriſhed, clothed, and 
lodged, in at leaſt as ſumptuous a 
manner as he ſuppoſed the convent 
could attord. Hence the diet, even 
where tfle!h-meats were entirely pro- 
hibited, was delicate and expenſive ; 
their dreſs was fine and coſtly ; and 
their apartments were furniſhed with 
every convenience, and many lux- 
uries. Abbots would not {tir abroad 
without the retinue of princes, and 
were conlidered, within;the precincts 
of their juriſdiction, as ſo many ab- 
lotute ſovereigns ; and the ſtupend- 
zus magnifticence of their churches 
aud convents aided the illuſion, 
Many were the abuſes which aroſe 
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from theſe innovations. Religious 
men moreover frequently engaged 
in the practice of the law, and phy- 
ſhe; which occaſioned a thouſand 
breaches in diſcipline, much diſſipa— 
tion, and many irregularities: fo 
that it was found neceſſary to forbid 
the regular clergy the exerciſe of 
theſe profefiions, as we ſee by the 
Councils of Rheims in 1131, of La— 
teran in 1139, and of Tours in 1163. 

When we conſider the ſplendour 
and comlorts enjoyed in theſe. reli. 
gious congregations, we cannot won— 
der at what we find related in the 
Chronicle of the Benedictin Order, 
by a Spaniſh writer, viz. that it had 
in its boſom 470290 abbeys, 14000 
priories, and 15000 convents of wo— 
men: that it had been embraced by 
40 popes, 220 cardinals, 50 patriarchs, 
16090 archbiſhops, 46c0 biſhops, 12 
empreſies, 41 queens, and 3600 cano- 
niſcd ſaints, We may however al. 
low that theſe were in ſome degree, 
but the pious exaggerations dictated 
by the eſprit de corps ſo deeply en. 
graven in ſome of the children of 
Benedict, From this alſo frequent. 
ly aroſe various jealouſies and quar- 
rels about their founders, or ſuch 
other ſubjects as were ſuppoſed, by 
their piety or erudition, to have re. 
ftected particular honour on their 
reſpective bodies; which proceeded 
ſo far, that Cajetan a Benedictin 
abbot in the dioceſe of Piſtoria in 
Tuſcany about 1650, more full of 
Zeal than ſcience, maintained, in his 
writings, that Ignatius of Loyola, 
Francis of Allytum, and Thomas 
Aquinas, the Jeſuit, Friar, and Do. 
minican, were all of the order of S. 
Benedict. It was of this monopolt. 
ſer ot ſaints that Card:nal Cobelucci 
humourouſlly ſaid, that he was great. 
lyatraid he would ſoon diſcover St, 
Peter himſelf to have been a Bene. 
dictin, 

[To be continued, 
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[From ExcycLloraoia LON21NENGSHS,, Vol. VII] 


HE animals which conſtitute 


Game, in England, or fuci at 
leaſt as are under the protection of 
che game-laws, are as follow 


VIZ, 


the four-footed, include red or tallow 
deer, hares, and conies: the winged 
are, [wans, partridges, phealauts, 
pigeons, wild-ducks, wild-geeſe, and 

other 


other water-fowl, grouſe (commonly 
called ved game), moor birds or 
heath-fowl (commonly called black 
game), buſtards, and herons. Filth, 
in ponds, and in private or maneria! 
fiſheries, are alſo protected by the 
game-laws, 

From beginning of time, the taking 
of vent/on, or game, formed one of the 
moſt favourite purſuits of man, In 
the early flate of things, this muſt 
naturally have been the caſe in every 
country upon the ſurface of the 
globe, becauſe it was one of the moſt 
obvious and ready means of procur- 
ing food. In all thoſe remote and 
uncultivated regions where the in- 
habitants yet remain in 2 ſtate of na- 
ture, we find this practice 1s (till in 
full force ; and that every wild ani- 
mal is conſidered as the abſolute 
property of the individual who can 
take it, let his ſituation in rank or 
lite be what it may. We might even 
look ap to the books of the ſacred 
ſcriptures, to the command of Jacob 
to his ſon Eſau, for this primeval 
right of individuals to take and ſeize 

ame wherever they can find it at 
, cant allowing game to conſiſt of, 
what it certainly does, both in the 
ancient and modern acceptation, all 
beaſts, fere natura, ** wild by na- 
ture,“ that are fit for food, for ſuch 
« are given to man, and ſhall be food for 
fim.” GENESIS. 


Upon this principle of reafoning 


the early judicature of this country 
with reſpect to game appears to have 
been founded. Tamearimals, which 
fly not the dominion of man, but are 
domeſticated and reared in his fields 
or incloſures, are not /cra naturga, 
but his own proper goods and chat- 
tels, which no man can take or drive 
away, without committing felony, 
Wild animals, onthe contrary, which 
by flight or ſwittneſs of foot avoid 
thc dominion of man, and lurk and 
hide in uncultivated waites and fo. 
reſts, are thoſe over which, by the 
common law of the land, no indivi- 
dual could claim an excluſive right, 
until he had firlt taken, ſeized, or 
reclaimed, them, and had them in 
his pofleſlion. For as property in a 
thing means the power which a man 
hath over it for his owa uſe, and the 
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ability he hath of applying it to the 
ſu{tentation of hisexiſtence; ſo when 
that power ccaſeth, his property in it 
ceaſeihallo; and lence if an animal 
of this kind, after ſeizure, eſcape: 
again into the wild common of na- 
ture, and afferts its freedom and li— 
berty by its ſwiftncls and ſubtility, 
it remains no longer his, any more 
than a wild creature in the deſert ; 
becauſe he has it not within his pow. 
er, nor at his C:ſpoſal. 

When Caeſar invaded Pritain, he 
obſerved the hardy natives were fond 
of the chace, and found that vn/or 
conſtituted a great portion of their 
food. Yet he aſſerts, Bel. Gal. lib. 6, 
that „the Britons did not eat the 
fleſh of hares, notwithſtanding the 
Hand abounded with them.” This, 
he adds, proceeded from a principle 
of religion, which, as among the 
Jews, prohibited the uſe of that an:. 
mal as food. 'I he Saxons and Danes, 
whoatterwards ſubjugated the con 
try, were alike prove to the purſuit 
of game, * with frarp. ſcented dogs, and 
coſtly hawks z** yet it no where appears 
that even the commonſt among the 
people were then reſtrained frum 
Killing the game in wilds and foreſts, 
and converting it to their own uſe as 
food. It ſeemsto have been reſerved 


for King Canute, about the year 


1025, to be the firſt general preſerver 
of the game in England: he impoſed 
ſeveral reſtrictions, not only upon the 
common people, but upon the no— 
bles likewiſe, torbidding them to 
hunt or to kill the game, except 
upon their own efiates; and he 1n- 
flicted various finesand puniſhments, 
which, as they were novel and un- 
precedented, were deemed the more 
unjuſt and tyrannical. But it was 
to William fſurnamed the Conqueror, 
about the year 1070, upon the imro— 
duction of the feudal law, that we 
are to date the Commencement of the 
moſt arbitrary xelirictions and prohi- 
bitions re{pecting the game. in this 
country. From that cra the ſubject 
has been taken up, and molt critical. 
ly diſcufled, by Sir William Black- 
ſlone, in his Commentaries on the 
Laws of England; and which, tor 
grenter correctneſs and preciſion, we 
tall ſtate in his own werds: 

10 In 
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c Tn the Saxon-times, though no 
man was allowed to kill or chaſe the 
king's deer, yet he might ſtart any 
game, purſue, and Kill it, in the 
wilds, and on his own eſtate. But 
ſoon after the Norman conqueſt, a 
new doctrine took place; and the 
right of purſuing and taking ad beaſts 
of chaſe or venazry, and ſuch other 
animals as were accoumed game, was 
then held to belong to the king, or 
to ſuch o as were authorited under 
him. And this, as well upon the 
principles of the feodal law, that the 
king is the ultimate proprietor of all 
the lands in the Kingdom, they being 
all held of himas the chief lord, or ord 
paramount of the fee ; and that there- 
fore he has the right of the unver. 
ſal ſoil, to enter thereon, and to chaſe 
and take ſuch creatures at his plea. 
ſure: as alſo upon another maxim 
of the common law, viz. that theſe 
animals are bona vacantia, and, hav.ng 
no other owner, belong to the king 
by his prerogative. As therefore the 
former reaton was held to veſt in the 
king a riglit to purſue and take them 
any where; the latter was ſuppoſed 
to give the king, and ſuch as he 
ſhould authoriſe, a joſe and exc/uſtve 
right. 

„This right, thus newly veſted 
in the crown, was exerted with the 
utmoſt rigour, at and altcr the time 
of the Norman eſtabliſhment ; not 
only in the ancient torelts, but in the 
new ones which the conquerer made, 
by laying together vaſt tracts of coun. 
try, depopulated for that purpole, 
and reſerved ſolely for the king's 
royal diverſion; in which were ex- 
erciled the moſt horrid tyrannies and 
oppreſſions, under colour of fore/t law, 
tor the ſake of preſerving the beaſts 
of chaſe; to kill any of which, with- 
In the limits of the foreſt, was as penal 
as the death of a man. And, in pur- 
ſuance of the ſame principle, Kkivg 
John laid a total interdict upon the 
waged as well as the fourfooted crea- 
tion: Capluram auium fer totum An- 
glam interdixit. 

As the king reſerved to himſelf 
the forej?s for his awn excluſive di- 
verſion, ſo he granted out from time 
to t1me other tracts of land to his 
ſubjects, under the names of chaſes 
or parks, or gave them licence to 
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make ſuch in their own grounds ; 
which indeed are ſmaller foreſts, in 
the hands of a ſubject ; but not go. 
verned by the foreſt laws; and by 
the common law no perſon is at li- 
berty to take or kill any beaſts of 
chaſe, but ſuch as hath an ancient 
chaſe or park; unleſs they be alſo 
beaſts of prey. As to all inferior 
ipecics of game, called beaſts and 
towls of warren, the liberty of taking 
or killing them 1s another franchiſe 
Or roy ty, derived likewiſe from the 
crown, and called free warren; and 
no wan, but he who has a chaſe 
or iree warren, by grant from the 
crown, or pretcription, which ſup— 
poſes 0ne,canjultity hunting or ſport. 
ing upon another man's foil; nor in- 
deed, in thorough ſtrictneſs of com- 
mon law, eiter hunting or ſporting 
at 400. 

© However novel this doctrine may 
ſeem to ſuch as call themſelves gu 
liſied ſpottſmen, it is a regular con- 
lequenre from what has been before 
delivered; that the ſole right of 
taking and defiroying game belongs 
excluſively to the king. This ap- 
pears, as well from the hiſtortcal de- 
duction here made, as becaufe he 
nay grant to his . ſubzects an excliu. 


ive right of taking them; which he. 


could not do, unleſs fucha right was 
firſt inkeren, in himielt. And hence 
it will follow, that no perſon what. 
ever, but he whohas ſuch derivative 
right from the crown, is by common 
lJaw entitled to take or kill any beaſts 
of chaſe, or other game whattoever, 
The circumftance of having 1ool. 
per anaum, and the relt, are net pro. 
perly gualijuecations, but exemptious. 
And theſe perſons ſo exempted from 
the penalties of the game ſtatutes, 
are not only liable to actions of tret. 
paſs by the owners of the land, but 
allo, it they kill game within the li— 
mits of any royal franchiſe, they are 
liable to the actions of ſuch who may 
have their right of chaſe or tree war. 

ren therein. : 
„Upon the whole it appears, that 
the king, by his prerogative, and 
ſuch perſons as have, under his au. 
thority, theroyal franchiſes of chaſe, 
park, free warfen, or free fiſhery, are 
the only perſons who may acquire any 
property, however fugitive and tran- 
3 1 litory 
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ſitory, in theſe animals, ra natura, 
while living; which is ſaid to be 
veſted in them propter privilegium, 
And it mult alſo be remembered, 
that ſuch perſons as may thus law 
fully hunt, fiſh, or fowl, vatione pri- 
wlegtt, have only a qu alified property 
in theſe animals; it not being abſo— 
Jute or permanent, but laſting only 
ſo long as the creatures remain with- 
in the limits of ſuch reſpective fran- 

chiſe or liberty, and ceaſing the in- 
ſtant they voluntarily paſs cut of it.” 

Thus far we have ſtated the au- 
thority of Sir William Blackſtone, 
But E. Chriſtian, Efq. profeſſor of the 
laws of England in the univerlity of 
Cambridge, in his Notes on the 
Commentaries, has with great judg— 
ment and candour pointed out the 
inſufficiency of ſeveral parts of that 
authority. He obſerves, that “the 
learned judge has frequently, and 
even zealouſly, inculcated the poli. 
tion, that the common law has % 
the ſole property of all the game of Eng- 
land in the king alone; and of conſe. 
quence that no man, let his rank and 
fortune be what they may, is quali— 
fied to kill game, or is — from 
the original penalties, unleſs he poſ— 
ſeſſes {ome peculiar privilege derived 
from the king. This doctrine, entorced 
by ſo celebrated an author, apparent. 
ly the reſult of mature deliberation, 
and which has been ſo long ac- 
quieſced in, he (Mr. Chriſtian) w :ouJd 
have queſt oned with difidence, if 
he had not been fully perſuaded that 
it was unſupported by any prey au— 
thority, and that the authorities to 
the contrary were numerous and 
irreſiſtible. 

« The learned judge himſelf ad- 
Mits, that this is a nove! doctrine to 
ſuch as call themſelves gualified 
ſportſmen; yet he has referred to no 
preceding authority whatever in any 
part of the Commentaries ; but in 
P- 415. vol. ii. he has deduced th 
doctrine trom two general principles 
Viz. that the king is lhe ultimate pro; orie. 
tor of AL L the lands n thc aingdom, and 
therefore he has the right of the univer {al 
ſoil to enter thereon, and zo cnafe and ta! ke 
fuck creatures at his pleaſure, From 
the king's right to the univerſal ſoil, 
it is not evident why he ſhould have 
a better right to take ſuch creatuies, 
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than to take any other production of 
that ſoil. And even, if the king's 5 
majeſty ſhould have a right to enter 
all the lands of the kingdom i in pur. 
ſuit of game, this affords no inference 
that the land-owner may not enjoy 
this right concurrently with the king. 
But although no complaint can pes 
haps he made againſt the king for 
entering the lands of his ſubjects, 
it had been determined that thi: 
power cannot be given to his foreſters 
and ſervants, 

„The other general principle re. 
lied upon by the learned comment - 
tor is, another maxim of the common law, 
whit 1. e fays he has frequently cited and 
[uſirated, that theſe animals are bona. 
vacantia, and having no other owner 
belong to the king by his prerogative, It 
has been determined, that fiſh, if not 
confined as in a trunk, cannot be 
called bona et catalla; and fo game, 
till it is taken, is every where ſaid 
to be nullius in bonzrs, Bu I am in- 
clined to think that the very reverſe 
of the maxim is true, and that bona 
vacantia belongs to the %% occupant 
or finder, except in thole inſtances 
particularly ſpecified by the law, and 
in which they are expreſsly given to 
the king. A perſon might have ac. 
quired by occupancy, even in th 
ſeventeenth century, an eſtate in real 
property, If a pearl ſhould be 
found in an oyiter, no lawyer would 
jay, that it was the property of the 
king. If all wild animals had be. 
longed to the crown, it would have 
been ſuperfluous to have ſpecificd 
whales, ſturgeons, and ſwans, Lord 
Coke tells us, *thata ſwan is a royal 
fowl; and all thoſe the property 
whereof 7s not known, do belong to 
the king by his prerogative: and fo 
whales and ſurgeons are royal fiſh, 
and be long to the king by his prero- 
gative.' Caſe of fwans, 7 Co. 16, 
And the king may grant wild ſwans 
unmarked, 76,18. But thelc are the 
only animals which our law has con- 
terred this honour upon. 

It is true that our kings, prior 
to the carta de Joreſta, claimed and 
exerciſed the prerogative of, making 
foreſts wherever they pleaſed over 
the grounds of their ſubjects : with- 
in the limits of theſe foreſts certain 
wild animals were preſerved, by ſe— 

vel 
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tit Purlieu. 
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yere laws, for the recreation of the 
ſovereign. A diſtrict thus bounded 
at the king's pleaſure, might have 
been granted by the hing to any ot 
his ſubjects, who enjoyed the ex- 
cluſive privilege either of a foreſt, 
chaſe, park, or free warren, according 
to the extent of the juriſdiction and 
powers conferred by the royal grant; 
but beyond the boundaries ot theſe 
privileged places neither the king, 
nor any of his grantees, claimed a 
propert v inthe game: for, according 
to the liw of King Canute, /bet 
homo diguus venationo ſua 1 fy i a, et in 
anris % proprits, et in aomm!o fuo; 
which law Manwood declares was 
confirmed by many ſucceeding kings. 
Tit. For. pl. 3. It this were fo, it 
cannot be correct what the learned 
commentator has advanced, that 
upon the Norman conqueſt a now dot 

took place, By the carta de forrfta ail 
the new. made forcits were diſattoreſt— 
ed and thrown open again; but, be. 
ſides the creation of new foreſts by 
the Norman Kings, they had alſo 
made great additions and encroach— 
ments to the ancient Saxon toreſts ; 
theſe encroachments were called 
puriiens ; and the owner of a purlieu 
might hunt and kill game within the 
liazits of the purlieu, as any other 
man might have done in his own 
grounds: and the authorities of Lord 
Coke and Manwood concur, it deer 
come out of the forelt into the pur. 
lieu, the purlicu-man may hunt and 
Kill them, provided he does it fairly 
and without /oreftal/ing. And this 


diſtinction is made; it a ſtag can re. 


cover the filum foreſter, the border of 


the foreſt, before the purlieu-man's 
dogs faſten upon him, he then 
belongs to the King, or to the 
owner of the foreſt, and the purl ien 
man muſt call his dogs back,; but it 
they faſten upon him before he gains 
the foreſt, and he drags them into 1t, 
he belongs to the owner of the pur- 
lieu, who may enter the foreſt and 
carry him away. 4 Int. 303. Maud. 
This alone is deciſive 
againſt the maxim laid down by the 
learned commentator ; but there are 
various authorities to the fame et- 
fect. In the year-book 12 Hen. VIII. 
10. 10. it is held, it a man drive a 
tag out of a foreſt and Kill him, lie 
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ſhall gain no property in him, be. 
cauſe he ſhall derive no advantage 
from his own wrongful act; yet it 
the ſtag comes of himſelf beyond the 
limits of the foreſt, then any one (if 
qualified) may kilh and take him, for 
they are animals fer@ naturæ, et 
nullius in bonts 3 and the maxim is, 
Capiat qui capere poteſt; i. e. Catch 
that catch can, 

„That the king has no property 
M deer or other game, when they are 
out of a foreſt, was determined alſo 
in a Caſe reported by Keilway, 30, 
and copied by Manwood, 202, In 
that caſe an action of treſpaſs was 
brought for entering the plaintiff's 
ciole; the detendant pleaded, that 
the place in which the treſpaſs was 
ſuppoſed to be committed was ad. 
joining to the king's foreſt, and that 
the plaintiff was bound to impale 
the laid foreſt, and that for want of 
paling four deer eſcaped out of the 
foreſt into the plainnft's land, and 
that he the detendant entered by 
the command ot the toreſter to drive 
them back to the foreit, The court 
held that this plea was not good; „for 
though the plaintift was in fault for 
not paiing,yetit ons not law ful for the 
forelter, Or any perſon, to drive the 
deer Cut of the ground, Or to take 
them; and the reaſon was, becauſe the 
king had no property in them; and this 
was differeut from the caſe of tame cat. 
tle, where che property ſtill remains 
i the owner though they are out of 
his ground, for u hich reafon he may 
retake them wherever he finds them; 
but it is not ſo when the beaſts are 


« The learned judge frequently. 
intimates that no perſon is exempt 
from the 012970 10 nalties - but] am 
inclined to think that nv authority 
whatever can be found that any pe— 
nalties were ever inflicted for killing 
game cut of privileged grounds, ex- 
cept thoſe which have been intro— 
duced by modern game laws, or the 
qualification acts. Lord Coke re- 
ports that the court held in the, caſe 
of monopolies, that it is true that none 
can make a park, choſe, or warren, 
without the king's licence, for that 
is quodam modo to appropriate thoſe 
creatures, which are fer nature et 
nullius in bonis, to himſelf, and to re- 

112 ſtrain 
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ſtrain them of their natural liberty, 
which he cannot do withont the 
king's licence; but for hunting, 
hawking, &c. which are matters of 
paſtime, pleaſore, and recreation, 
there needs no licence, but every one 
may in his own land uſe them at his 
pleaſure without any reftraint to be made 
un by parliament, as appears by the 
ſtatutes of 11 Hen. VII. c. 17. 23 
Eliz, c. 10. and 3 Jac. I. c. 13, 11 
Co. 87. Theſe authorities are alſo 
recognized and confirmed in Bro. Abr, 
tit. Propertte, and in Hales's Com- 
mentary to F. X. B. 197. And the 
following may ſerve as a ſpecimen of 
the authorities collected by Brooke: 
Quant bea ſtes ſavages le roye aler hors del 
forreſjt, le property eft hors del roy; and 
again, Si/z ſount hors del parke, capient 
conceditur.“ 

To theſe remarks we might add, 
that the learned commentator (Black. 
ſtone) appears to have overlooked 
entirely the rights of allodial eſtates 
in England, and to have confined his 
obſervations chiefly to the teodal 
tenure eſtabliſhed by the conqueror, 
and to the 7:9 of the king as lord para- 


mount of the fre. But over alludial 


property, and the ancient eccleliaſti- 
cal tenures, where there is no fee, this 
claim could not exiſt; and therefore, 
u pon thoſe lands, no ſuperior lord, 
or owner of free warren or purlien, 


land, therefore, no perſon can claim 
to purſue the game, but by licence 
of the owner, 

By the yearly mutiny act, if any 
officer or ſoldier ſhall, without leave 
of the lord of the manor under his 
hand and ſeal, deſtroy any hare, co. 
ney, pheaſant, partridge, pigeon, or 
other fowl], poultry, or fith, or his 
majeſty's game, and be convicted 
thereof, on oath of one witneſs, be- 
fore one juſtice ; every officer ſo of. 
fending ſhall forfeit 5l. to the poor; 
and the commanding officer upon the 
place, for every ottence committed 
by any ſoldier under his command, 
ſhall forfeit 20s. in like manner, 
And if, upon conviction by the juſ- 
tices, the demand thereof made by 
the conſtable or overſeers of the poor, 
he ſhall not in wo days pay the ſaid 
penalties, he ſhall forfeit his commiſhon, 
This clauſe, though enacted by the 
legiſlature for the beſt of purpoles, 
that of preventing officers in tlie 
army from being eſtranged trom their 
duty by the ſports of the field; yet, 
in its operation, it is liable to bear 
extremely hard upon a moſt merito- 


Tious Claſs of men, embarked under 


every peril of their lives for the de. 
fence and glory of their country. 
Had this prohibition been tempered 
with ſome ſuch words as Heile on 
duty, or On à march, or Under orders 


have claimed to exerciſe the right ot for embarkation, or Huring the alarm 
purſuing or Killing the game; nor or indæſſon, &c. no hardthip or par- 


can it be done without incurring the 
penalties of the law in an action of 
treſpaſs. Allodial eſtates are theſe 
pure freeholds, which during the 
teodal government, were holden by 
the polleſſors, without being fub- 
jected to military ſervice, hne, or 
fee; and, according to Dr. Stuart, 
in his View of Society, 4to. edit. 
p. 211, ** allodjal proprietors, to 
avoid military ſervice or fee, deviſed 
the fraud of aſſigning their lands to 
the church, and of holding them 
under its exemptions and immuni— 
ties. Thoſe who held poſllefhons 
purely allodial, could only be called 
out in foreign wars; and as they held 
of no ſuperior, or lord of a manor, 
fo they had no part in the feodal al. 
ſociations, were ſubject to no hom- 
age, nor liable to any ſuit or ſervice 
at the maneriul courts,” Over ſuch 


ticular ſeverity could be complained 
of, But as the Jaw now ſiznds, of. 
ficers in the army, while in canton- 
ments, in barracks, in inter quarters, 
or even on leave of abſence at their 
own homes, and on their own eſtates, 
be their qualifications in rank or for- 
tune whatever they may, appear, by 
the mutiny act, to be reſtrained from 
ſhooting, hunting, courling, or Kill. 
ing game, in any kindiof way whatſo. 
ever, Without being being amenable 
to informers and forfeitures.— This 
will alſo appear the more unreaſon- 
able, when it is recollected that ot- 
ficers in the navy are not reſtricted 
trom theſe recreations, cither by the 
Articles of War, or any other code 
by which the nautical diſcipline is 
regulated, 
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5 N 6 zrden Theatre. C71 * A (ay, 
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n being _ Robin de 4 ary 0, of tie 
Death of that I. eus H eo. 
EN RE, FEL this r to Britan sacred made, 
1 all to eternity depart 
Let: TY warm i mage f the heart, 
To Nelson's inuch-louv'd memory, be paid 
* s, with fidelity tlie lain, 


Shall own the splendours of his high com- 
mand; 
To him shall be her grateful praises given; 
Jo him, her champion, Sent down from 
heaven ! 
Awloften shall she boast in ardent strain, 
Mis doeds, his deathless story! 
He ! her lire centinel on the stormy main, 
His word of watch was, England's glory / 


The page, the mind, his worth shall Kee”, 
His bright career by honour led, 

And ye, by ne ath the waves who sleen, 
Tranzcendant mongst the valiant dend, 

Still sh: all the talc of triumph be renew'd, 

Vhoncter the ruc Ks Of Trafalgar are VIEW d 


Neve Sholk Sa man thither stoer, 
But for vom fate shall dutegus weep; 
m bende to Your w: it'r Y hier 


Call forth your spirit from the deep : 
And while the wiad siugs o'er the tow'ring 
Must, 
A sigh of woe shall mingle with the blast. 
Thereshall the musing mind delight, 
While on the sept the moon shall break, 
Ti ruise a vinonary fietit 
And bid the cheer of v Pu tory wake! 
Jes sounds dispers'd, iu ianecy's ear shall 
Swell 
The ocean-minatrel's dirge, the awful knell! 
(.) Nelson! to thy country carly lost 
Great was the tina! 3 st! great the cost! 
Yet by his brave VRP 19183 Cherish'd, 
His rare examnle sh. 11 (0 future times, 
Teneh how, iu various seas and climes, 
The foe beneath his valour! perish'd! | 
and how, scorauing their far outnumb'ring 
: oy E, 
Ihres the Atlantic waves he held his course, 
Co pon his daring mission bound, 
t bring to battle conquer! and confound! 


Cie Deati of the Right Hon, C.J. Fox. 
In Imilatuun of Bursxs, 


BUT \NNIA's sons my muse attend, 
While Uto you relate can, 


Tae mer! ts of Gur CuUunt Cy” $ triend, 
Wiv was a truly great ; Han. 


It &er obeying duty's call, 
A monarch did entrust man, 
he tear of pity now let fall, 
Fer CHARLEY waka Just Man. 
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This upright state 
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3 nd's pride, 
man; 
eg di ed ! 


Au noncur' au“ eve Man. 
O £cnators, his spirit catch, 
From war's disasters save man, 
In peacctnt arts still steve to match 


This Patriotic braue Wan, 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
Letter from Sir Samuc! Hood, K. B. to 
Rear-adm:ral Sir Charles Cotton, Bart, 
dated Centaur at wed, Seht. 26, 1806. 
IR, Y c ts rday morning, about one 
x } o'clock, I had the good fortune 
of falling in with a ſquadron of the 
enemy, ſtanding to the weſtward; the 
ſquadron under my orders being then 
on the larboard tack, ſtretching in 
for Chaſſeron lighthouſe, fix or ſeven 
leagues from us, the Revenge to 
windward, and the Monarch to lee- 
ward, on the look-out, the latter 
ſhip firſt making the ſignal for an 
enemy, when I ſuon diſcovered ſeven 
[ail to leeward of me; and conſiders 
ing them in part line of battle ſhips, 
the Gonal was made to form the line, 
and ſhortly after I obſerved them 
bearing up, making all fail, and 
running to th e S. S. W. The Ggnal 
was inſtantly made for a general 
chace; and the Monarch, from her 
politty nand good ſailing, was enabled 
to keep ne arly withingun-ſhot a mile 
and a half, or little more, a-head of 
the Centaur, and the Mars on the 
ſtarboard bow. At daylight we made 
them out five large French frigates, 
and two Corvettes, one bearing A 
broad pendant. At five the Monarch 
fired a few chace ſhot; and at fix 
the weathermoſt trigate hauled more 
to the weſtward, in purſuit of which 
I diſpatched the Mars; and one fri- 
gate, with two corvettes, edged away 
to the ſouth-eaſt, the remaining three 
trigates keeping i in cloſe order, indi- 
cating the intention of ſapporting 
each other. At a quarter paſt on 
the 


MONTHLY 


the Monarch opened her ſtarboard 
guns on the enemy, when a heavy 
cannonading commenced, and by the 
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enemy's management of a running 
fight, they ſucceeded, in ſome mea- 
fure, in crippling the Monarch's ils 
and rigging before the Centaur could 
get up, At eleven we got within 
fair range o. two, and opened our 
fire from the larboird guns, while 
the Monarch kept engaging the 
third fl} P an Bs about noon one of 
the two tr; 8 truck, as did the 
one 0; pole | to the Monarch ſhortly 
alter. 

It was juſt before this I received a 
ſevere wound in wy right arm, (fince 
amputated, and doing well, I hope, ) 
which oblige > me to jeave the deck. 
The M: ars, previous t0 this, had ſuc- 
ceeded in espturin her Chace, and 
with her prize hauled towards the 
Centaur, in Chace of trins at, 
the French conmcdore's ſhip, and 
at three aflilted in capturing her, 
The ſhips of the enemy made an ob. 
ſtinate reſiſtance; the reſult was, as 
may be well ſuppoſed, attended with 
much ſlaughter, bcing crowded with 
troops, out of Rochfort the evening 
before. We had 9 wen killed, and 
32 wounded. SAM. Hoop. 

Ships captured. 

La Gloire ot 46 guns, commanded 
by M. Soleil, carrying a broad pen- 
dant.—L'Indefatigable, of 44 guns, 
commanded by M. Giradiers.— La 
Minerve, of 44 guns, quite new, 
commanded by Nl. Colet.— L' Ar 
mide, of 44 guns, two years old, 
commanded by XI. Langlois. 

La Themis of 44 guns, Sylph of 18 
guns, Lynx of 18 guns, elca] ed. 
from Captain Icuts to tit ſame, dated 

Canopus, at Yea, Sept, 29. 

SIR, I have to inform you with 
my falling | in with the French frigate 
le Preſident, of 44 guns, 330 nien, 
commanded by M. Labrofle, on the 
27th inſt. in lat. 47. 17. N. lon. 6. 
52. W. and, after a chace of ſeven- 
teen hours, ihe ſtruck to his majeſty's 
ſquadron under my command. 

> Lov1s. 

The Gazette of Oct. 18, contains 
the account of a deſperate engage- 
ment between his majeſty's thips 
Conſtance, Captain Burrowes, and 


rd, ang 
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the Sheldrake and Strenuous gun, 


brigs, with the French ſhip Sal: 
mandre, of 26 guns, off St. Malves, 
in which the latter was taken; bur 
from its ſhattered ſtate, obliged to be 
deſtroyed. - C aptain Burrowes Was 
killed, as well as a number of his 
companv; and the Conſtance ſuffer. 
cd ſo ſeverely from the ſuperior torce 
of the enemy, as well as from the 
batteries on land, that ſhe was orive! 
on ſhore, but rendered complctel, 
unſ{erviceable to the enemy. | 

The Gazette of Oct. 21, Contains 
two letters from Captain Collier, ot 
his majeſty's ſnip 1 Minerva, ſtat; ing hi 
havingcut out twochaſle marces from 
the Mole of Porto Novo; and a 
Ipauiſh lugger and two gun-boat 
from the Bay of Rocks 

The Gazette of Oct. 25, contain: 
a letter from Captain Hargood, of 
the Belleitle, giving an account of 
the Capture of the Impetueux, 74 
runs, one of Rear-admiral Wi-lau- 
mez's ſquadron, run aground on the 
Capes of Virginia; but which he 
was obliged to deſtroy, after receiv. 
ing thecrew on-board the Melampu: 

Alfo a Proclamation for dillolv 11” 
the preſent Parliament, and ordering 
writs to be forthwith” iſſued for the 
election of a new one, ſuch writs to 
be returnable the 15th of December 
next, Franks therefore will pal 
through the Poli.oftice on the 6th ol 
November, as uſual, 

The miſſion of Lord Lauderdale 
has at length terminated, and in the 
way that we all along expected, con— 
ſidering the ambitious and extrava 
vant character of the governme! 
vith which he had to treat. III. 
lordſhip arrived in town on Monde 
noon, Oct. 13. He left Paris on the 
Thurſday preceding, and flept ti! 
night at Chantilly, Next night h 
ſlept at Amiens. The noble lord 
diſpatched Mr, Scott before him, to 
apprize miniſters of his Having {et 
oat; but on his arrival a Samer, the 
ſecond poſt on this fide Montreu:), 
Mr. Scott was put under arreſt unt! 1 
Lord 1 and ſuite came up. 
A troop of horſe then conducted 
them to Boulogue; an officer even 


took a ſeat 1n the noble lord' s car- 
ria ge. 
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nage. At Boulogne he flept on 
Saturday night, and on Sunday 
COrcaoon he and his ſuite were 
marched through a double! 

mulkets to the us its in which they 


embarked, to be put on-board the 
Clyde frigate. Thc cnuſe given tor 
this treatment of a di lomatic cha. 
racter is the attack made at that n. 
ment on Boulogne and its flot;lia, 
WIr lt, tat all an aaviſeibie mea. 
jure, Was CETT M1 Nerf 1] ti ed 
The attuek was made by a ne v 
vention,” called pyrotechiie 4 
But our wen 301 too ntbar the FR. 
and fired the arrows into the tow n 


inſtead of againſt the boats. 

e rupture of the negociation 
has produced . a Declaration on the 
part of his "Bri tannic majeſty. It Cocs 
not, like the Pruſtan Manife ſto, en- 
ter into detail, and 
at a los upon many points of impor— 
tance. We learn from it, howev 
--1{t, That the ove 8 
ciation Commenced on the part ot 
France. — ad. That the 
baſis was the ut tis, or, i: 
words, that both countries were to 
Kee! D polletiion of \ tat th * I1 c ut 
the time of ſigning the treaty, and 


hence leaves us 


rtures for a nes 


Conle qu ently th at Malt. „ the C: pe. F 


- } 


Good 110 0, and! Buen 0 5 hone 7 . 1 
to appertain to England.“ N., That 


Hanover was to be rel! a We 
learn, however, that in the progrets 
of the negoctation, dificulites were 
perpetually ſtarted by France, that 
induced the Eaaliſh GOV 
queſtion its fince rity. 1 he leparaic 
treaty concluded with the KRuflian 
miniſter was another obſtacie, but 
an obſtacle that ſeems afterw ard: to 
Still a va. 
ricty ot friv vic 15 objc et ion IS were ad- 
vanced by the French 
which impelled the Engliſh pl 
potentiary to de mand a an imme din 
and categorical anſwer; the reſiſtance 
of Pruflia to the lurre nde r of Hano- 
ver follou ed - Bonaparte left Paris 
—und Lord Lauderdale apphed 
his paſltports and returned. 
Holtilities betw.cn the Pruffians 
and French began on the qth of 
October; but no altair Of importance 
took place until the 10th or th, 


erhment do 


have been gotten over. 


Wen a very warm ie was fuugh 


LOT 


e 


at Saalfeld. P 
w 11 XN 
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ince Louis Ferdinand, 

uinmanded an advanced corps 
of the left ing of the Pruſſian army, 
was ſtationed at that town to defend 
thh \ las S of the Sul His orders, 
| maintgin his b . 
extremity, for the 
ot _altording the Prince of 
ortunity of exe- 
ütins a bold ovement which he 
the tight wine 


J. were to 
on to 


| 94 
Ho!enionhe an 0 
( 

1 

4 


' 24 150 > 01 wely 
C4 CO 11S duty, -Helending the 
ridge during thepreater part of the 
Tis orice three times more 
us man SUOWN; he had only 
Goc wen u r his command, and 


tlie 101 ein 


mated at 20,090, 
In the end, howoy 


r, the enemy pre— 


välled. Price Louis was K lied, 
the paſſages of the Saal forced, arid 
tte brubhians compelled to retreat, 
Willi t.:e tots. of ſeveral men, and 
Home Cohn. hefe are the moſt 
authentic particulors which we have 
been able to collect retpecting the 
rut of tl! Art afluir. 

Prince Louis Fer anand was the 


brother 
cat. He had not 
40 be complet cis +4th Yer, 


Wits CACINY en OUtaged by their 


ſucceis, preffed forward with their 
Characterilt c- impetuoſity, which 
brought on. an action; in which! 

a ars tit large proportion of the 
I ! { Ve ! ICS Was Cl); wed. We 
C 4 from th ACCOUUS bros I »ht 


Dy tlie mat, aſcertain. the day on 

| s Battie was fought, but 
the reſult of it is {tated to have bee 
(1: Cc:dedly in favour oft Prͤllians. 
Upwärds of 20.000 1 are re. 


U 5 

ported either to fallen 1 17 t]; S 

tield, or to have been made PR rs. 
During the cotton incidental to 


"Tal <rranded with 
ſuch contequeaces, a fmall corps of 
French cavalry, which was {ſeparated 
from the mn body, penetrated to 
Leipſic; and, employing a very als 
lowable u de guerre, ordered quur- 
ters to be provided tor leveral thou. 
land men, and extracted a ſmall con- 
tribution from the town, This was 
on the night of the rzth; it may be, 
taeretore, preſumed, that the action 
in Which the Prince of Hohenlohe 
WAS 


10 zen, an allalr, 


4.32 
was ſo ſucceſsful, was fought early 
on that day, It is prob ble that a 
ſeries of actions took place up to 
the 14th, when the general engage- 
ment was fought at Auerſtad:, near 
Jena, and is ſtared to have com- 
menced by an attack on the part of 
the French at three o'clock in the 
morning, and to have continued, 
without intermiſſion, until five in the 
afternoon. The Pruſſians were de- 
feated; yet they ſeem to have re- 
treated in order. The victory of the 
French has certainly put them in 
poſſeſſion of Saxony, an important 
acquiſition; but it is ſtated, that the 
French have occupied Leiphic, as 
well as Dreſden; and that a diviſtion 
of the army was on its march to Deſ— 
ſau ; a movement indicating an inten- 
tion of advancing to Berlin. 

A Hanoverian me(Tenger came over 
(in the packet which brought the 
Hamburgh mail) from the head-quar- 
ters of the Pruſſian army, with dif. 
patches for miniſters, He brings the 
unpleaſant information, that Mefirs, 
Wagſtaff and Miller, two of our mel- 
ſengers, were intercepted and taken 
by the French, with their diſpatches. 

We have at length received a ſa- 
tisfactory account of the French 
ſquadron under Willaumez, which, 
with the exception of Jerome Bona- 
parte's ſhip, has been almoſt totally 
deſtroyed by the ſtorm thatſeparated 
him from it, followed up as it was 
by the ſquadron under S:r Richard 
Strachan; Willaumez's own fhip 
being the only one of the five that is 
known to have eſcaped. One is af. 
certained to have foundered in the 
tempeſt, a ſecond is believed to have 
met with a ſimilar fate; a third was 
driven on ſhore and deſtroyed by the 
Engliſh, and a fourth deſtroyed in 
like manner in the Cheſapeak; the 
Admiral himſelf having been tortu. 
nate enough to arrive in ſafety at the 
Havannah. 

Itis ſtated in the New York papers 
of the 12th, that a vellel had arrived 
in twenty days from Curagoa, and 
brought the intelligence that Mi- 
randa, after taking Coro, had been 
defeated by the Spaniards and obliged 
to re-embark. 

A dreadful hurricane and inunda— 
tion was experienced at Wilmington, 


r 
in North Carolina, 
witch did immenſe damage; many 


the 24th cf Ayvy, 
buildings were demoliſhed, and th 
crops almoſt entirely  defiro 
Many veſſels were driven | 
anchorage and fafts, and have gone 
on ſhore, At Smithville, the 
mages were ſevere. {I he whart;: 
completely deſtroyed, and tlie chim. 
nies. and tences blown down... No 
lives were Joſt. 

A violent earthquake took plac 
on the gth of Auguſt at Kraſnojatk 
in Siberia: which overthreu a nun 
ber of houſes, and deſtroyed about 
110 inhabitants. 

A letter from Barbadoes of the 
T1th of September, ſtates, that ſon;e 
incendiaries endeavoured to fer fre 
to that town, on the night of the gth 
of that month, and had actually ſet 
fire to a public office; it mas forty. 

ately diſcovered, and extinguithed 
before it had proceeded far. Ale. 
ward of zool. was oflered by the pre. 
ſident of the council tor the detection 
of the perpetrators. | 

His ſerene highnels the hereditary 
prince Charles George Augultus of 
Brunſwick, died ſuddenly Sept. 26 
of a nervous cholic, aged 40 years. 

The Earl of Clermont died Oct. x, 
after a lingering illnefs, at his houſe 
in Brompton: he was $4 years of age, 
We underſtand the title is extinct. 

Died at Paris, Oct. the 1ſt, Stephen 
Alexander John Baptiſt Maria Ber. 
nier, Bithop of Orleans, and formerly 
one of the moſt formidable chiefs dt 
the Chouan army. He was born on the 
31ſt of October 1764, at Daon; and 
conſecrated, on the iith of April 
1802, Biſhop of Orleans, afterhaving, 
according to convention, diſbanded 
the royaliſts who ſerved under his 
command at the time the unfortu- 


fro! 


nate Georges, conjointly with him. 


ſelf, was inthe zenith of his celebrity, 

On the 2d of October, Mits Chol— 
mondeley was killed by being thrown 
out of a carriage, together with the 
Princeſs ot Wales and Lady Sheftield, 
The princeſs was little hurt; Lady 
S. not at all, 

Mr. Fox was buried on the 1oth 
of October in Weſtminſter-abbey. 
We may poflibly ſpeak farther upon 
the ſubject ot that great man, and 
of his funeral ſolemnity, in our next. 
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fFIFE or Da. FRANKLIN. — With a Portrait. 


N ENTAMIN FE ANKLIN was 
born at Boſton in America in 
1706. His family was originally 
from Econ in Northamptonthire, 
where his anceſtors for ſeveral gene. 
rations poſſe ſſed 4 ſmall freehold. 
lis father removed from England to 
America, in order to avoid the per- 
ſecution carried on in the "reign of 
Charles II. againſt nonconformiſts ; 
and he followed the occupation of a 
ſonp-boiler and tillow-chandler, in 
Boſton. His ſecond wife, the motherof 
Benjamin, was 4 deſcendant of one of 
the firſt coloniſts in that provence. 
Dr. Franklin has left in print an ac- 
count of his own life to his twenty— 
fifth year, which, though terminat- 
ing while he was yet in an humble 
ſtation, abounds with incidents and 
obſervations which render it a moſt 
valuable leſſon to young perſons. 
We {hall extract from it ſome of the 
moſt remarkable circumſtances. 
The indications Beajamin gave 
from his childhood of a difpoſition 


for literature, caufed his father to 


deſtine him to the charch; but the 
burthen of a large family prevented 
him from perſiſting in the education 
commenced for this purpoſe, and at 


the age of ten he was taken home 


to be employed in the lower offices 
of the family trade. With this 
change he was ſeverely mortifted, 
and he felt a ſtrong defire of quitting 
his ſituation for a maritime life, but 
this was oppoſed. His father, though 
10 an humble condition, poſſeſſed a 
variety of knowledge, with great 
{olidiry of underſtanding, and took 
pains to form the minds of his ch111- 
dren to thoſe principles of good ſente 
and moral rectitude Which might 
give a proper direction to their con- 
duct when left to their own controul. 
In the ſcanty library of his father; 
young Franklin met with ſome books 
which gratified his paſſion for read- 
ing, though without ſclection. His 
own taſte chiefly led him to voyages 
and travels, and hiſtory ; but he alſo 
went through a courſe of polemical 
divinity, more probably to the ad- 
vantage of hisargumentative powers 


Vol. XII. No. 183, 


than of his practiçal principles. He 
mentions a work of Defoe's upon 
Projects, as giving him impreſſions 
which influenced the principalevents 
of his future life. 

A buſineſs was at length choſen 
for him, which was much better 
ſuited to his diſpoſition than that of 
his father's ſhop. An eid-r brother 
having ſet up a printing-uftice at 
Boſton, Benjamin, at the age of 
twelve, was articled to him as an 
apprentice. He ſoon rendered him- 
ſelf a proficient in the mechanical 
part of the trade, and he eagerly 


ſeized every opportunity it afforded 


of procuring new books to read, in 
which amuſement he. frequently 
ſpent the greater part of the night. 
It was not long before he began to 
imitate what he fo much admired ; 
and his firſt attempts were in verſe, 
He wrote ballads, and printed them ; 
but, notwithſtanding their tempo. 
rary ſucceſs, his father was able to 
convince him that his talent was not 
poetry. His efforts to acquire a fa. 
cility in writing proſe were better 
directed, and purſued with.-great 
afliduity ; and to their ſuccefs may 
be chiefly attributed his early ſu- 
periority to his brethren of the preſs, 
and his ſubſequent elevation to ſta. 
tions of public importance. With 
a paſſion for reading and writing, he 
imbibed the kindred one of diſput. 
ing, This met with fuel from his 
familarity with a youth of a ſimilar 
turn, and he was for a time a very 
doughty and dogmatical polemic. 
The peruſal of 4 tranſlation of Xe. 
nophon's Memorabilia, ſoftened him 
into a Socratic, and he became very 
dextrous in the ſubtiſe mode of con- 
futing or confounding an antagoniſt 
by a ſeries of queſtions. In ſuch a 
courſe of mental exerciſe he natural. 
ly became a ſceptic with reſpect to 
the religion in which he had been 
educated; and with the zeal of a 
convert, took all opportunities of 
propagating his unbelief. The un« 
happy moral effects this produced 
upon ſome of his compamons, at 
length convinced him that it was 

3K unſafe 
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unſafe to looſen the ties of religion, 
without the probability of ſubſtitut. 
ing others equally efficacious. The 
doubts which ſubſiſted in his own 
mind, he appears never to have 
been able to remove; but he took 
care ſtrongly to fortify himſelf with 
fuch moral principles of conduct, as 
directed him to the moſt valuable 
ends by honourable means. He 
early obtained that dominion over 
his appetites which js ſo important 
a ſtep in moral diſcipline. Of this, 
a remarkable inſtance was the effect 
produced upon him by reading, in 
his ſixteenth year, a treatiſe by one 
'Tryon, inrecommendation of veget— 
able diet. He immediately diſcard- 
ed animal food; and, offering to his 
brother to maintain himſelf for half 
the ſum paid for his board, he was 
able out of that ſmall allowance to 
make ſavings for, the purchaſe of 
books. Though he afterwards re- 
faxed in the auſterity of his diet, 
the habit of being contented with a 
little, and diſregarding the gratifica- 
tions of the palate, remained with 
him almoſt through life, and was 
highly uſeful on various occaſions, 

His brother ſet up a newſpaper, 
and Benjamin ventured anonymouſ— 
ly to ſend ſome pieces for inſertion, 
and had the ſatisfaction of finding 
them applauded by the belt judges 
in the place. His conſcious merit 
probably made him more impatient 
under the harſh treatment of his 
brother, who behaved to him more 
like a maſter than a relation, At 
length an arbitrary interdiction from 
the ſtate to James Franklin, upon a 
political offence, to contiuue his 
paper, cauled Benjzmin's name to be 
employed as publither, and, in con- 
lequence, his indentures to be given 
up to him. He was obliged, how- 
ever, to ſign a private agreement for 
ſerving out his term ; but not think- 
ing himſelf bound by it, (which he 
acknowledges to have been a fault, ) 
he ſecretly departed by ſea to New 
York, whence he ſoon proceeded to 
Philadelphia, This event of his 
life took place inhis ſeventeeth year, 
At that city he engaged in the ſer. 
vice of one Keimer, a printer, whole 
affairs he ſoon put into better order, 


FRANKLIN, 
He contracted an acquaintance witlr 
{everal young men fond of reading, 
in whoſe ſociety he ſpent his eveu. 
ings, and improved his literary taſte, 
After ſome time he became knoun 
to Sir William Keith, the governo 
of the province, who took much 
notice of him, and urged him to ſet 
up for himſelf, with many promiſes 
of ſupport. At his inſtigation, 
Franklin paid a viſit to his parents at 
Boſton, in order to obtain an advance 
of money for his project; but thougl; 
he was. kindly received, he was un- 
able to gain his point. Upon his 
return to Philadelphia, the governor 
Offered to take the whole burthen 
upon himſelf, and propoſed to him 
to make a voyage to England in or. 
der to furniſh himſelf with all the 
neceſlarics of a new printing-othce, 
Franklin gladly embraced the pro. 
poſal, and ſet ſail about the beginning 
of 17525, accompanied by his intimate 
companion, Ralph, who afterward» 
became a political writer in England 
of ſome note, and 15 commemorated 
in the Dunciad. Previous to his 
departure, he exchanged promile: 
of fidelity with Miſs Read of Phila. 
delphia, with whoſe father he had 
lodged. Upon his arrival in London, 
Franklin found that Governor Keith, 
upon whoſe promiſed letters of cre- 
dit and recommendation he had re. 
lied, had entirely deceived him. He 
was therefore obliged to have re- 
courſe to the buſineſs in his hands 
for a ſupport, and engaged himſel: 
as a workman in the office of Palmer, 
a printer of note in Bartholomew. 
cloſe. His friend Ralph, whoſe de- 
pendence was upon his head, did not 
ſo readily obtain employ ment, and 
he was long a drain upon Franklins 
purſe. The mora!s of the two friends 
did not improve from their ſociety : 
Ralph forgot his wife and child in 
America, and Franklin forget his 
Miſs Read. Ile has candidly marked 
this as another great error of his lite; 
to which he has added the printing, 
about this period, of a Diltertation 
on Liberty and Neceſſity, Pleature 
and Pain, dedicated to Ralph, and 
intended as an anſwer to ſome of ihe 
arguments of Woolaſton's Religion 
of Nature, which patſed through his 
hangs 
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nands at the preſs. This piece, 
however, gained him ſome tame, 
and introduced him to the acquaint- 
ance, among others, of Dr. Mande— 
ville, author of the celebrated fable 
of the Bees. 

In whatever other virtues Frank. 
lin might be defective, he retained, 
in a high degree, thoſe of induſtry 
and temperance, which eventually 
were the means of ſecuring his mo— 
rals, as well as of raiſing his fortune. 

le has given a curious and inſtruc- 
tive account oft his endeavours, in 
the ſecond printing-othce in which 
he worked, (Watts's, near Lincoln's. 
jun- fields,) to reform the ſottith ha- 
bits of his fellow- workmen. He art. 
tempted to perſuade them that there 
was more real ſuſtenance in a penny 
roll than in a pint of porter; and 
though he was at firſt ſtigmatiſed 
by the name of the American aquatic, 
he was able, in the end, to induce 
ſeveral of them to ſubſtitute gruel 
and toaſted bread as a breaktatt, to 
their uſual morning libation trom 
the tankard. They who are ac 
quainted with the London printers, 
will conſider this as no ſmall proot 
ot his perſuaſive powers, 

After an abode of eighteen months 
in London, he returned, in 1726, to 
Philadelphia, where he 14d engaged 
to act in the capacity of clerk to Mr. 
Denham, a worthy perſon, who open. 
ed a warehouſe 1a that city. He 
ſoon obtained a conſiderable know- 
ledge of trade, and pafled his time 
happily, till the death of Mr. Den- 
ham, in 1727, diiſolved the connec. 
tion, He was again obliged to ap- 
ply for ſupport to the prets, and ac- 
cepted offer from Keimer to be- 
come the ſuperintendant of his of- 
tice, In this ſituation he acquired 
general eſtcem, and improved his 
connections, ſo that at length he 
began to entertain thoughts of ſet- 
ting up for himſelf, This he brought 
ty effect by means of a partnerſhip 
with one Meredith, a fellow-work- 
man, whoſe father was capable of 
advancing ſome money, They took 
a houſe in Philadelphia; and Frank- 
lin has recorded the extraordinary 
pleafure he received from a payment 
0; five ſhillings, the firſt fruits of 
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their earnings, © The recollection 
of what felt on this occasion,“ ſays 
he, ** has rendered me more dif. 
poſed, than perhaps I thould other- 
wife have been, to encourage young, 
beginners in trade;”” an amiable ef. 
tect, indicating the radical benevo- 
lence ot his keart, 

His habitual induſtry was now 
ſharpened by the conſcioufneſs of 
working for his own benefit. It ob. 
tained the notice of ſome of the 
leading men of the place, and, join— 
ed to his punctuality, gave him in— 
creaſing reputation. A club which 
he inſtituted, under the name of the 
Junto, for the diſcuſlion of political 
and philoſophical queſtions, proved 
an excellent ſchool of mutual im- 
provement among the members, and 
united them in ſupporting each 
other's intereſts, The queries put 
to the candidates for admiſhon, by 
way of telt, deſerve copying, as in- 
dicating the liberal and philanthro- 
pical 4pirit of the founder.“ Do 
vou ſincerely declare that you love 
mankind in general, of what proftel. 
ſion or religion ſoever? Do you think 
any perſon onght to be harmed in 
his body, name, or goods, for mere 
{ſpeculative opinions, or his external 
way of worlſh.p? Do you love truth 
for truth's fare; and will you en- 
deavour impartially to find and re- 
ceive it yourſelt, and communicate 
it to others? Franklin and his part- 
ner ventured to ſet up a new public 
paper, which his ettorts, both as a 
writer and a printer, cauſed to ſuc. 
ceed, and they alſo obtained the 
printing of the votes and laws of the 
allembly. In proceſs of time, Me. 
redith withdrew from the partner. 
ſhip, and Franklin met with friends 
who enabled him to take the whole 
concern, and add to it the buſineſs 
of a ſtationer. A diſcuſſion concern. 
ing a new emiſlion. of paper-money 
taking place, he wrote an anony- 
mous pamphlet in favour of the 
meaſure, which was well received, 
and contributed to its ſucceſs, This 
obtained tor him farther counte— 
nance from perſons in power, and 
enſured his proſperity, He conteffes 
that at this time he was drawn into 
improper Connections with the ſex, 

"3h 3. owing, 
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owing, probably, to the diſappoint- 
ment he met with in the object of 
his firſt attachment, Mits Read,who 
had been induced, by his neglect, to 


marry another perſ/un. From this 
man, however, ſhe was ſoon ſe pa- 
rated, on account of a report that he 
had a former wife living; and be re. 
moved to the Welt Indies, where he 
died, The lovers renewed their in- 
tercourſe, and, in September, 1730, 
they veniured to marry, though yet 
in ſome degree uncertain of her wi— 
dow houd. She proved a good and 
faithful companion, and effentially 
contributed to his comfort and proſ— 
Perity. 

Hitherto we have been tracing the 
hiſtory only of an humble tradel- 
man, rendered intereſting by the ex- 
ample it affords of gradual advance 
by means of frugality and induſtiy, 
and of the developement of « ſtrong 
and ſagacious mind. We are now 
to view his progreis in the charac- 
ters of politician and philafopher; 
but it is to be regretted, that, at the 
very commencement of this pericd, 
we loſe the thread of narration from 
his own pen, which has hitherto 
conducted us. His friend, Dr. Stu- 
ber, of Philadelphia, has in ſome 
degree ſupplied this defect; and 
other ſources of information have 
not been neglected, 

The eſtabliſhment of the public 
library in Philadelphia, was one of 
the uſeful projects of Franklin, 
which he brought to effect in 1731. 
He had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing and 
aiding its advance to that flouriſhing 
ſtate which it has long attained. In 
1732, he began to publiſh his Poor 
Richard's Almanac. This work be. 
came remarkable by the number of 
excellent prudential mazims occa— 
Gionally inſerted in it, diſtinguithed 
by a proverbial point and conciſe. 
nels, and calculated to be ind<libly 
impreſſed upon the memory. They 
have been collected into a ſingle 
ſhort piece, entitled, The Way to 
Wealth, which has been publimhed 
in a variety of forms. His proper 
political career commenced in 17 36, 
when he was appointed clerk to the 

encral aſſembly of Penntylvania. 

To this office he was re-elected tor 
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ſeveral years, till he became a repre- 
ſentative. In the next year he ob. 
tained the valuable office cf - po ft- 
maſter to the city of Philadelphia. 
In 1738 he improved the police of 
the city with refpect to the dread. 
ful calamity of fice, by forming 
ſociety called. the fire-company, to 
which was afterwards added an in. 
ſurance- company againſt loſſes by 
fire. In the French war of 1744, 
when it became a queſtion to ſecure 
the province againſt the inroads of 
the enemy, a militin bil was recom. 
mended by the coverner to the a! 
ſembly, which a diſpute between 
the proprietary intereſt and that of 
the citizens at large prevented trom 
being carried. Franklin, at this cri. 
lis, ſtood forth, and propoſed a plan 
o voluntary aſſuciation for defence, 
which was immediately figned b, 
1200 perſons; and being circulated 
through the province, at length ob. 
tained 10,000 ſubſcriptions. This 
may be rcckoned a very important 
ſtep towards acquainting America 
with her ſtrength, and the mcans oi 
bringing it into action. 

It was about this time that he 
made a commencement of thofe 
electrical experiments which have 
conferred ſo much celebiity on his 
name. Peter Collinſon had ſent, in 
1745, to the library-ſociety of Plu- 
ladelphia, an account of the curious 
facts relative to electricity which 
then engaged the attention of the 
European philoſophers, together 
with a tube fur experiments, and di- 
rections for its uſe. Franklin, toge- 
ther with ſome ot his friends, imme— 
diately began to apply to the tub. 
ject, His diſcoveries were,commu. 
nicated in three publications, en- 
titled, New Experiments and Ob- 
ſervations in Electricity, made at 
Philadelphia, in America, in thc 
form of letters to Mr. Collinſon. 
Their dates are from 1747 to 17 54+ 
Theſe were univerſally read and ad- 
mired; and Dr. Prieſtley (Biſtory oi 
Electricity) ſays of them, “ It 15 
not ealy to ſay whether we are mo!! 
pleated with the ſimplicity and per- 
ſpicuity with which theſe letters 
are written, the modeſtly with which 
the author propoſes every hypothe- 
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ss of his own, or the noble frank- 
neſs with which he relates his miſ— 
takes, when they were corrected by 
ſubſequent experiments.“ Reter- 
ring to the work above quoted tor a 
particular account of our philoſo— 

her's new ideas and diſcgveries, we 
ſhall only give a ſketch of the molt 
important of them. Having been 
led to think that, in the excitation 
of the electric tube, the fluid was 
conveyed from the perſon who rub- 
bed it, to him who touched it, he 
deſignated the ſtate of the latter by 
the expreſſion of being electrified 
poſitively, or plus, as having received 
mor- than his original quantity ot 
electric fire; while the former was 
ſaid to be electrified negatively, or 
minus, as having loſt a part of his na- 
tural portion of the ſaine. This led 
him to the capital diſcovery with 
reſpect to the manner of charging 
the Leyden phial; the theory of 
which is, that when one fide of the 
glaſs is electrified plus, the other 15 
electrified minus; fo that in charging 
it, all that is done is to throw the 
electric fire from one ſide, and con— 
vey it to the ocher; while diſcharg— 
ing it is the reſtoration of the egui- 
librium. This theory he confirmed 
by a ſet of very ingenious experi. 
ments, which have generally been 
thought decilive; and accordiagly 
it has made its way againſt ali oppo- 
ſition. He farther proved that the 
accumulated electric fire in the 
charged ſide of the phial reſided not 
in the coating, but in the pores of 
the glaſs itſelf. | 

The moſt brilliant, however, of 
his diſcoveries, was that of the iden. 
tity of the electric fire and that of 
lightning, Their ſimilarity had 
been ſuſpected, and ſome experi. 
ments, according to his directions, 
had begun to be made in France to- 
wards the verification of the fact ; 
but Franklin completed the demon» 
ſtration of it entirely by his own ex- 
periments, They were guided by 
the extraordinary power he had ob. 
ſerved to be pofleſſed by pointed 
podies in attracting and throwing 
off the electric fire. The firſt poſi- 
tive proof he obtained of his pro— 
blem was in June, 1752, when, by 
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means of a ſilken kite furniſhed with 
an iron point, and having a key ap- 
pended at the termination of its 
hempen ſtring, he drew down from 
a paliing thunder-cloud electric fire 
enough to yield ſenſible ſparks from 
the key. He afterwards fixed an in- 
ſulated iron rod upon his houſe, 
which drew down the lightning, and. 
gave him an opportunity of examin- 
ing whether it was poſitive or nega- 
tive, As utility was, in his mind, 
the great cud of philoſophical inveſ. 
tigation, he immediately applied 
this grand diſcovery to the ſecuring 
of building's from the effects of light. 
ning, which are particularly alarm- 
ing on the continent of North Ame- 
rica. By means of pointed metallic 
conductors projecting trom the top 
of the building, he conceived that 
the palling thunder-clouds might be 
made to diſcharge their fire ſilently 
and innoxioufly; and ſuch was the 
confide:ve in his opinion, that theſe 
conductors ſoon came to be gene. 
rally uſed in America, and were 
adopted in England and other coun. 
tries. He gave an inſtance of his 
application of phyſics to the pure 
poſes of common life by his inven» 
tion, in 1745, of the Pennſylvanian 
hre-place, combining the qualities 
of an open grate with that of a 
{tove. 

rolitics continued to be a great 
object of his attention, as it can 
icarcely fail to be of every public. 
{pirited man in a popular govern. 
ment. In 1747 he was elected a re- 
preſentative of the city of Plüladel- 
pita to the general allembly of the 
province. At that time a conteſt 
ſubſitted between the aſſembly and 
the proprietaries, chiefly with re- 
{pect to the claim of the latter to 
have their property exempted from 
the public burthens. The princi- 
ples of Franklin, in favour of equa. 
lity of rights, led him to take the 
popular ſide of the que tion; and 
he obtained ſuch an infi ne: ce, that 
he was regarded as the Head of the 
party in oppolition to the governors, 
who were always in the proprietary 
intereſt, This influence did not 
ariſe from his eloquence, for he 
{poke ſeldom, and never in the way 


of 
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of harangue. But lis ſhrewd ob- 


ſervations, and plain good ſenſe, 
often diſconcerted the mot ejabo- 
rate ſpeeches on the other fide, and 
decided the queſtion, 

Senlible of the great rnportance 
of liberal education in the members 
of a free ſtate, he drew up a plan 
for an acidemy to be ſounded in 


Philadelphia, ſuited to the flate of 


an infant country, yet providing for 
that tuture extenſion which might 


be necelſary when the country iticlt 


mould have attained that advance— 
ment, to which his prophetic eye 
was always directed. His plan was 
carried into effet in the beging 
of 1750 by means ot a ſubſcription, 
to which the proprictors were aftcr- 
wards liberal conttihutors. Be him- 
ſelf took great intereſt in the ring 
inſtitution, and vigilantly watched 
over its progreſs, ID was alſo 
greatly inſtrumental towards the 
toundation of the Phil-delpnia hot— 
Pital, The ability and punctuality 
he had diſplayed in his oth ce of poſt. 
maſter, cauſed bim, in 1753, to be 
Yaiſed to the important em luy of 
deputy pollimaſter-general tor the 
Britiſh colonies; and the revenue 
Joon felt the beneiit of his atten- 
tions. 

In 1754, when the depredations 
of the Indians upon the tronticrs 
had excited ſuch an alarm through 
the colonies, that commulltoners 
from a number of them held a 
meeting at Albany for the purple 
of a defenſive union, Franklin at- 
tend:d with the plan of a general 
government in the colomes for this 
purpoſe, to be adminiſtered by a 
preſident nominated by the crown; 
and by a grand council choſen from 
the repreſentatives of each colony, 
veſted with exteniive powers. This 
plan was unanimoully agrecd to by 
the commillioners preſent, and co. 
Pies of it were tranſmitted to each 
aſſembly, and to the privy council 
in England. It was, however, fi- 
nally rejected, and that upon ſingu— 
lar grounds. The Engliſh miniſtry 
thought it gave too much power to 
the repreſentatives of the people; 
while each aſſembly objected to it 
as augmenting the authority of the 
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Theſe contradictory objce. 
tions weie, perl. ps, 9004 evident Es 
Ot the wiſdom 
the plan. 
When the expedition of Gener;! 
Braddock, in i755, to diſpotlef: the 
French ot fonic of their ENCTOaUCH. 
meuts, was in preparation, 4 diffi. 
cult aroſe from the want of u an. 
| ſte;,t forward to 
ovbviate it, and ina ſhort time Pro. 
curea one hundred and fifty, Ih. 
0 07tunate ine of this expedition 
having Cauſed their deſtruction, he 
Was in danger of a ruinous loſs ON 
this account, but was relieved frem 
his obligations by the interference 
of the governor. Re was afterwards 
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initrumental! in forming a militia 
Lill; and he was appointed colone! 
of the Fhiladelphia regiment of 1205 
mien, and took a ſhare in providing 
tor the defence of the north-weſtern 
frontier. The militia was, however, 
aon diſbanded by orders from Eng. 
land; and Franklin, in 1757, failed 
tor London, in the capacity of agent 
tor Pennſylvania, the allembly of 
which was involved in warm dif. 
putes with the proprietary. After 
ſeveral debates beiore the privy 
Council, it was agreed that the pro- 
prietary lands thould take their 
ſhare in a tax for the public ſervice, 
provided that Franklin. would en. 
gage that the aſſeflment ſhould be 
fairly proportioned. The meafure 
was accordingly carried into effect. 
"ic remained” at the Britiſh court as 
agent for his province; and his re. 
putatiun cauſed him alſo to be en- 
trutted with the like commiſſton 
from Maflachuflets, Maryland, and 
Georgia, The continual moleſta. 
tion received by the Britiſh colonies 
from the French in Canada induced 
him to write a forcible pamphlet, 
pointing out the advantages of a 
conqueit of that province by the 
Englith, The ſubſequent expedi. 
tion againſt it, and its retention un— 
der the Britiſh government at the 
peace, were probably much influ— 
enced by his reaſonings. 

In 1762 he returned to America, 
and was welcomed by the thanks of 
the alſembly of Pennſylvan for his 
ſervices, Which alſo received a wow 
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ſome pecuniary recompence. He 
reſume:! his feat in that body, to 
which he had been annually elected 
during his abſence, and continued 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf as a friend to 
the cauſe of the people. The part 
he took againſt the proprietary. int2- 
reſt occalioned the loſs of his -lcc- 
tion in 1764; but ſo powertul were 
his friends in the aſſembly, that he 
was immediately re-appointe agent 
for the province, and, in conſe— 
quence, again vilited England.— 
This was at the period when the 
ſtamp-act excited ſuch commetions 
in America; and Dr. Franklin was 
called to the har of the ho:i:te of 
commons to give evidence reſpect. 
ing the diipolition ot e people to 
ſubmit to The ttrenzth and 
clearneſs of his repreſentations had 
a material effect in producing 
repeal of that obnoxious meaſure. 
In 3766 and 1767 he paid viſits 
Holland, Germany, and, ! 
which countries he alſo met with a 
diſtinguiſhed reception. Soon after 
the year 1775; he returned to Ame 
rica, and was elected, by the legiſ- 
lature of Pennſylvania, a delegate 
to congreſs, | 

On ihe arrival of Lord Howe in 
America, in 1776, he entered upon 
a correſpondence with him on the 
lubject of reconciliation. One of 
Ius letters ſtrongly expreſſes his 
opinion of the temper of the Britiſh 
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nation, to which, and not to any, 


pariicular deligns of the court or 
miniſtry, he imputed the fatal ex- 
tremity then reſorted to, He was 
atterwards appointed, with two 
others, to wait upon the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, and learn the extent 
of their powers; and, as theſe only 
went to the granting pardon upon 
lubmifſion, he joined his colleagues 
in Cconlidering them as inſufticient. 
When the queſtion of a declaration 
of independence was agitated, he 
Was decidedly in its favour, and 
Eontributed much to bring over the 
public to the ſame ſentiments. He 
«rterwards fat as preſident of the 
convention aſſembled for the pur- 
pole of eſtabliſhing a new govern— 
ment for the ſtate of Pennſylvania. 
On this occaſion his idea of the belt 
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form of a con?titution ſcemed to be 
that of a ſingle legillative and a plu. 
ral executive, When it was thought 
adviſable by the congreſs to open a 
negociation with France, Dr. Frank- 
lin was fixed upon as one of the re- 
lidents at that court, The choice 
was judicious, both on account of 
his political abilities, and the high 
character he ſuſtained as a philoſo- 
pher, which fecured him retpect in 
a Country where ſcientific reputation 
aiways bore a peculiar value. He 
brought to effect the treaty of allte 

ens, in 1778, 
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which produced an immediate war 
between France and England. He 
Was ali thchly ferviceable io his 
country in keep: np its credit ©! 
his publications and perional wfiu. 
ence 


e was one of the commiſſioners 
vw 1h „ on the part the United 
tates, ligne the provifional arti. 
CICS-OL_ dere 1 1752; and the defi- 
e treaty in 1783. Before he left 
Carve, he corcinded a treaty witk 
Sweden, and with Pruſha. In the 
liberal and 

Gu anc {tipulations in favour of the 
treedom of commerce, and the ſecu- 
rity of private property during war, 
conformable to the principles he al. 
ways maintained on thoſe ſubjects, 
He obtained his recal from the buſy 
ſtation he ha”? fo well filled, in 17985, 
and returned co Philadelphia, where 
he was choſen preſident of the ſu— 
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latter are ſeveral moſt 


preme executive council. In 1787 
he fat as delegate from the ſtate of 


Peanſyivania in the convention ap— 
pointed to frame the federal conſti- 
iution ct the union. When the de. 
I;berations on this important affair 
were terminated, he delivered a 
truly wiſe and patriotic {peech, re- 
commending perfect ungnimity in 
adopting the reſolutions of the ma- 
jority, though not entirely conform— 
able to the opinions of jadividuals, 
as was the caſe with reſpect to him- 
ſelf. The high regard in which he 
was held by his tellow-citizens ap- 
peared in his being cuvten preſident 
of various ſocieties, among which 
were thoſe for alleviating the miſe- 
ries of public pritons, and for the 
abolition of flavery, objects of be- 

wevolence 
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nevolence in which he heartily con- 


curred, His increaſing infirmities 
cauſed him, in 1788, to withdraw 
from all public buſineſs; and, on 
April 17, 1790, he cloſed, in fere. 
nity and reſignation, an active and 
ufeful life, aged cighty-tour years 
and three months. 

Dr. Franklin, perhaps, has ſcarce. 
Iy been ſurpaſſed, by any man, in 
that ſolid practical wifdom, which 
conſiſts in purſfuing valuable ends 
by the moſt appropriate means.— 
His cool temper and ſound judg- 
ment ſecured him from falſe vievs 
and erroneous expectations ; he ſaw 
things in their real light, and pre- 
dicted conſequences with almoſt 
prophetic accuracy. In all his ipe- 
culations and purſuits, ſomething 
beneficial was cver in contemp la- 
tion. Fe juſtly ſays of himfelt, © 1 
have always ſet a greater value 0n 
the character of a deer of good than 
any other kind of reputation.” — 
Though by no means inattentive to 
his own interet?, as his riſe in the 
world to high ſtations and an opu- 
lent fortune ſufficiently proves, yet 
he never ceaſed zealoully to pro- 
mote the good of the ſociety of 
which he was a member, and of 
mankind in general. It was impoſ— 
ſible that the ſcenes of violent party 
conteſts, in which he was engaged, 
ſhould not have expoſed him to cen- 
cure and obloquy from his antago. 
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niſts; bvt his general character 
ſanctioned by the eſteem and vene- 
ration of his conntry, which rank: 
him among its beſt and moſt valn:. 
ble citizens. As a natural philo fo 
pher, his fame is principally found. 
ed upon his electrical difcovertes —- 
He has, however, diſplayed great 
ingenuity and ſagacity upon othe; 
topics, particularly relative to inc. 
teorology and mechanics, It was 
his peculiar talent to draw uſeful 
leffons trom the commoneſt occur. 
rences, which would have paſſed 
unnoticed by the generality of ob. 
{ervers. As a political writer, he 
is characteriſed by force, clearneſs, 
and fimplicity. Of his mifcellane. 
ous pieces, many are marked with a 
caſt of humour, which renders them 
cquaily entertaining and impreſſive, 
Beſides his publications already ad. 
verted to, there was publiſhed a col 
lIeEtion of his Political, Mifcellane. 
ous, and Philoſophical, Pieces, 4to, 
and 8vo, 1779. Several of his phi. 
loſophical papers are alſo contain.. 
ed in the American Philoſophica! 
Tranſactions; and his Eſſays, Hu. 
morous, Moral, and Literary, with 
his Life, written by himſelf, ap. 
peared after his death in two ſmall 
volumes. A complete collection of 
his works, with biographical me. 
moirs, has been lately publiſhed :: 
London, in 3 vols. Svo. 
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[Prom Excyctoeepra LoxDiSexss, Vol. VIII.] 


I is a fundamental principle of 

the common law, laid down by 
all the great authorities, that no 
perſon can break cloſe, or enter 
upon another man's land, in purſuit 
of game, without being liable to an 
action of treſpaſs. 2 Bac, Abr. 613. 
2 Comm, 417. 2 Blackfi. Rep. goo. 
And to this Sir William Blackſtone 
has added, in very ſtrong language, 
«« that not even the lord of a manor 
can, by common law, juſtify ſport- 
ing, even on is own ſoil, unleſs he 
hath a grant of /ree warren ; nor can 
he come upon another mau's ground 
to hunt or ſhoot, though it be in his 
own manor, Without committing trel. 


paſs, and ſubjecting himſelf to ar, 
action for the ſame.” 2 Comm. 39, 
4 Comm. 415. 

In this opinion, all the modern 
writers on the game-laws ſeem to 
have unanimouſly concurred; thong! 
we might obſerve, that the ſent1- 
ments of all theſe writers appear to 
have been derived from one and the 
ſame ſource, namely, the Commen: 
taries of Sir William Blackſtone. 
And yet that learned commentator, 
in his fourth volume, p. 174, fays, 
expreſsly, “that thoſe who have a 
grant of free-warren or a manor of thor 
con, ARE EXEMPT! FROM THIS SPt= 
cis CF TRESPAS,' And with re- 

{peck 
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ſpect to the poſition “ that the rd 
of a manor cannot juſtify ſporting 
ven on his own foil, by realon that 
the property of the game is excly/ ry 
ve fte d in the . ing,“ —tlis 1s pPretty evi. 
dently refuted by the facts ftated in 
our laſt, from Mr. Chriſtian's notes, 
It would ſeem, therefore, that tlie 
general doctrine of trefpuſs, with ie 
ſpect to the owners of manerts} pro. 


C 
if 
7 
11 


perty, (if it holds good at! all,) mufk 
apply to the lords of reputed manurs, 
and not to thoſe who poticts 2/94 


po | 
manor, over which the lord exer- 
ciſes a complete fupremacy by his 
baroniai court, compels (ut and fer. 
vice from all his tenants, receives 
the fines and quit-rents and homage 
due for the /arms and land held of him, 
and records the preſentments of his 
jury which are to puniſh all innov 2- 
tions, encroachments, and injuries, 
which might appear ſubverbhve of 
the privileges and franchiſes of his 
manor, or of the rights of the ten- 
ants who hold under him, 

It would ſeem, indeed, highly in- 
compatible with the well-known 
principle of an original grant of . 
nor and royalty, though the Jord 
might have leaſed or granted oft ro 
tenants under him the principal part 
of it in farms and incloted grounds, 
and for which theſe tenants are 
obliged to render him {uit and ſer— 
vice, that this very lord ſhould not 
polleſs the right of purſuing his 
game over ſuch foil, (though the 
tranchife itſelf was originally grant- 
el by the king,) without being lin. 
ble to an action of treſpaſs /rom 4s 
own tenants—the very men who ac- 
knowledge to hold theſe lands of 
him by their homage at his court, 
and who pay him fines, and quit- 
rents, and ſervices, as a token ot 
their ſubmiſſion to his ſupremacy 
over the ſoil. Nor is it reaſonable 
to imagine that thoſe great and ar. 
bitrary barons, who were ſo jeaious 
and ſcrupulous of the game, would 
ever have granted the uſe of the foil 
in any ſhape to their vallals, if by 
luch grant they were to be a{ter- 
wards excluded from purſuing the 
game on thoſe particular parts ot the 
royalty or manor ſo granted off. 

There is a further glaring abſur- 
Vol. XII. No. 182, 
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dity in the - contrary propoſition, 
which has been remarked by ſeveral 
diſtinguiſhed writers, namely, that 
if th:* lord of a manor cannot juſtify 


killing the game on the farms of a 
tenunt within lis rovellty, and the ten. 


ant not being gt1iiified by law to kill 
it himſelf, that then the game onall 
numerous farms miuft remain 


wholly untouched, and be continu. 


ally propuacated in vain, as being for 
* 1 1 , * 

, x s } 1 in as 64 CE 
no man's Ule, nor tor the benetit ol 
18 his the legitlature could 
eee 1 . Fi 6 = « 1 11147 T re {et 
$15 v Si l 14 11 , 101 | '! Aa! * ere C 
forth when, or how, the ancient 


| L 1 KGA 
rds 91 7 if manors 


Joſt this franchise 
been granted originally with the 
For if the 112ht of purſuing 


forfeited or 
>, which muſt have 


manor. For it 
the game i: men's property, 
by the feodal ſyſtem, or ſyſtem of 
tenures, was univerſally admitted 
to reſide exciutively in the king, 
then of conrſe it fo:lows, that when 
the king granted theſe imnwminities 
to a ſubject, that ſubject muſt have 
poſſetTed, in ful! right, every ſuch 
privilege as was inherent in the king 
himlett. 

That the legiſlature, in framing 
the modern game-laws, conceived 

he right of purſuing the game over 

every part of the manor, as well the 
encloſed part as the waſte, to veſt in 
the lord of ſuch manor, appears ex- 
tremely evident from the words of 
the ſtatute in the powers delegated 
to a gamekeeper, vir. that all 
lords of manors may authorize their 
gamekeepers WITHIN THEIR RE- 
SPECTIVE  MANORS OR ROYA L= 
Is, — (hot exenpting the incloſed 
parts or farms, but in ALL parts 
W1irfnin the manerial hiberty, )J—«- 
to take and ſeize all ſetting-dogs, 
tunnels, tramels, hays, or other 
nets, lowbels, hare-pipes, ſnares, 
or other engines, tor the taking and 
killing of . hares, pheaſants, par- 
tridges, or other game, as wITHIN 
the PRECINCES of ſuch reſpective 
manors ſhall be uſed, by any perſon 
who, by this att, is prohibited to 
keep or uſe the ſame,” 22 and 23 
Car II. e. 2. 

Now, if it be held, as Sir William 
Blackitone has atiirmed, „that nets 
ther the lord of a manor, nor his 

"2: bo games 
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gamekeeper, can enter upon his ten- 
ant's land without being liable to an 
action of treſpaſs, how can he pot. 
ſibly © take and ſeize ſetting-dogs, 
nets, hays, tunnels, tramels, low- 
bels, harepipes, ſnares, or other en. 
gines,*'—ſet or placed for the de. 
ſtruction of game ? 

Theſe engines are almoſt always 
made uſe of in the znclo/ed grounds, 
particularly for partridge and phea- 
fant; and for hare hkewiſe, the 
ſnares are much oftener placed in 
coppices, on the ſides of rows and 
hedges, on the borders of corn-fields 
and turnips, of clover and ſaint-foin, 
than upon wiſtes and commons, 
where the chance of ſucceſs in 
poaching is much lefs, and the dan. 
ger of detection much greater, than 
in woods and. incloled grounds, 
where the game is ſure to be moving 
at its accuſtomed hours of feeding; 
and which hours and places are 
therefore always choſen for its de- 
ſtruction, This fact is incontrover- 
tible; and, therefore, if a game. 
keeper is not warranted to enter an 
incloſure for the ſeizure of theſe im- 
plements of poaching, and tor the 
detection of the perſons employed 
in ſetting them, then ſuch an ap— 
pointment becomes of no avail, and 
the act of parliament itſelf is a per- 
fect nullity. On the contrary, if it 
be granted that the gamekeeper has 
a right to enter the incloſed grounds 
and farms w:thin manor for tlieſe 
purpoſes, then the lord of the manor 
who appointed him mutt inherently 
poſſeſs the ſame right, otherwiſe he 
could not delegate it to his ſervant, 
And, from a parity of reaſoning, if 
he poſſeſſes the right of entering his 
tenant's farm and grounds in ſearch 
of nets, dogs, ſnares, &c. it cannot 
be pretended that he poſſeſſes not 
the right of purtuing and killing 
the game in and upon all ſuch 
grounds and inclotures, without bring 
liable io an action of treſpaſs [rem a 
hrs manerial tenants, 

Eow far this right can be main- 
tained on a repriied manor, or manor 
extinct, is another queſtion; but as 
all the other manerial rights and pri- 
vileges are loft and gone by the ex- 
tei ion of the court-baron, lo it is 


* 1 * 
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of 


reaſunable to conclude that ihiy 
right (if it be one) is loſt Hikewile; 
and the more ſo, as there are no te 
nants who hold of or wnder fuch 
manor ; and it is not pretended that 
the lord of a He manor can juſtify 
entering, either of himſelf or by lis 
gamekeeper, into any man's land (| 
tuated out , manor, or even w?t/.in 
his manor, if ſuch occupant does 
not perform ſuit and ſervice at his 
court for the land he occupies : 
which is ſometimes the caſe with 
allodial and other freehold farms, 
ſituated within the boundary of a le. 
gal manor. In all cafes, however, 
where the baronial courts are main. 
tained, and at which the tenants per. 
form their {nit and ſervice, it is con- 
ceived that the lord can claim, with. 
out treſpaſs, the rigit of ſporting 
over the incloſed ground ; and the 
opinion of many men, of diſtinguiſh. 
ed abilities in the Engliſh juriſpru— 
dence, is in favour of this manera! 
franchiſe ; ſomewhat arbitrary, in, 
deed, and perhaps the only exiſting 
ſrayment of the ancient feodal au- 
thority. In all the precedents we 


have ſtated, or have heard of, the 


actions for treſpaſs have been 
brought againſt wungua//fed perſons, 
or the lord of a manor extinct, or for 
treſpaſs of a legal lord out of his un- 
nor. But the queſtion, in the ſhave 
we have propoſed it, with the many 
and nice diſtinctions which emanate 
from it, has never been betorc- the 
court; though it wov!d be extre:ne- 
ly delirable, for the information ot 
the owners of ſuch franchiſes, as 
well as of the public at large, that 
the matter ſhould be coolly and ic- 
riouſly argued, and decided upon 
with that candour and deliberate 
juſtice, for which the Englith 
courts of law are ſo eminently dil 
tinguiſhed. 

That the game- laws, 15 their pre- 
ſent contuſed form, are, in many re- 
{tyects, contradictory and vexatious, 
appears to be univerſally admitted. 


The Juſtices Athhurſt and Willes 


(D. & E. 1. v. 44.) openly declared 
in court, that “ nothing could be 
more oppreſſive than the preſent 
ſyſtem of the game-laws; and that, 
in expounding them, they ought t 


CE 
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Ke conſidered only as poſitive rules, 
rather than as Jaws founded on rea- 
ſon.“ — Perhaps it might hereafter 
be found expedient to repeal the 
ſtatutes now in force relating to this 
Cubject, in order to form a new fyl. 
tem under one act of parliam 
that ſhall appear more conſonant to 
human reaſon, and explain more 
obviouſly and fitisfattority the 
rights of individuals, and the pains 
and penalties to be incurred by 
thoſe who offend, Of what ut! lity 
Can the J be now, in the (tat; 
33 Hen. VIII. c. 6. which ſets forth, 
that ſhooting e bow, hand. 


ert, 


gun, or demi hake, by any per ſon not 
po! Teft ing iool. a year, incurs a pe- 
nalty of 1ol. Or that hand- guns are 


to be of a yard length in the ſtock 
and gun, otherwiſe quali hed perfons 
are to take, ſeize, and deſtroy, them? 
Many other of our prelent exiſting 
laws, enacted for the preſervation 


of the game, ſtand in a fimilar pre- 
dicament ; and, previous to any fab. 


{tantial reformation to be made in 


the code, it might, perhaps, be 
worth while well to conſider, whe. 
ther it would not prove more bene. 


ficial to the community at large, 
und much more advantageous tothe 
ſportſman, to make the game priva's 
property. This would eitectually 
{trixe at the root of poaching; game 
would abound in every part ot the 
kingdom; our markets would be 
ſupplied with it throughout the ſea. 
{on at a reaſonnble price; aud every 
man, pofleſled of landed property, 
would enjoy the right he ought to 
inherit from nature, that of ſportins 
on his own foil, and of poflelling, in 
tull righ!, the game it nurtures up, 
and w hich he feeds, and propagates, 

and protects, Selfiſh minds alone 
will revolt at ſo juſt and equitable 
n arrangement of the ganie-laws, 
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HE phrenzy of erecting, perpe— 
tually, new orders of various 
denom 10ations, obliged the conncil 
of Lateran, in 1215, to forbid the 
eltabliſhme ent of any more: but this 
ſalutary law was ſo little minded, 
that, ſhortly after, ſeveral were in. 


NIONASTIC 


'l he circumſtance of 
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LIFE. 242 
q the g ame being 
oft NAVY e, 15 not a flu ue E em rü 
whereon to found an objection, pro- 
vided every perſon is confined with. 


in the boundaries of his own land ; 
1nd * | to its palling TINS {10711 1 Yom 


1 
One mi tot! 


chance being equal, will Hill attord 
the ſame participation of equal ad- 
vantage and of equal right. The 
ri valty of all river fiſheries in Enge 
land is maintained upon this prinei— 
ple; and ſo might thut of the game, 
with the ſame juſtice and facility. 
The common law allows of the 
hunting of foxes and badgers, being 
beaſts of prey, in another man's 
ground, becante the deſtroying of 
them 1s looked 49s us a public be- 
nefit; yet the digging and breaking 
of ground to unearth them is held 
to be unlawtul, and the owner of 
the ground may maintuin an action 
ot treſpals. Go. fat. 321, —] here 
likewiſe is a modern faſhion among 
fox-huntcrs, which ſeems to call 
loudiy tor reſtraint, namely, that ot 
importing foxes from the continent 
on purpoſe to ½¼m ot, for the mul. 
tiplication of the ſpecies as well as 
port, but to the great injury 
ot their new hovours :; 


t oft Uno! he „ the 


7 5 f 01 
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it mould be rcraembered. that this 
Practice cannot be juſtifed on any 
ground; wm d in an ation of treſpats 
tor fox-hunt ing, it it can be fſhewn 
that the defendant was in the habit 


of procuring foxes or young cubs on 
purpote to turn out tor his divernon, 
and did act ita, [7 {cen Out, it is 
more than le lat the verdict; 

vould go again ug belldes that 
he migh t be proſecuted for a public 
unit et is a cafe which appears 
never to have been tried, or even 
noticed in the books, hin com- 
mon and conſtant pr 4Ctic: 


111 
i ob; 


Ti . 
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ſtituted with the exprels approba. 

tion of the ſee of Rome. St. Basil, 

in his rule, would not alam: in the 
ſame town, of two diflerent houſes 
even of the ſame inſtitute, tor fear 
of quarrels and diffenfions; and the 
decree of Lateran was ſixty years 
vue alter 


were admitted; 


general ſuperiors uf the 
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after renewed in the council of Ly- 
ons: But ambitions zeal and impor— 
tunity continued to prev 25 as may 
be ſeen in the hiflory of the 


12th 
age, wherein ſo many new 


RE ye 
and ſufliciept rea- 
ſons were always found to nezlect 
the poſitive determinations of theſe 
allemblics. 

The Mendicants, more dependant 
on the fee ot Rome 


thay OUUCTS, 
were alſo, in 3 


particular manner 


» 
attached to it; though the bull tor 
the ſuppreſſion of tlie Jeſuits, in 
1773, acknow l-dues, only in gen 
ral terms, that it owcs to the rcli- 
£1015 orders its digufty anc [1 len. 
dour. Hence it is nat n that tlie 


popes mould, at all t have de 
Clircd themielves in tavour of them, 
as in fact we find has always been 


the caſe. I hus they have recipro- 
cally ferved to ſupport euch other; 
and this was, pcrhaps, the chief mo 


tive why the different 1nftitutes ol 
Franciſcans, notwithſtanding the 
prohibtions of the. unc ils, were 
tolemnly approved; as w-}1 as hole 
of the Dominicans, C. apuchi ns, &c. 
It is al .o remarkable, ti1at all the 
mendicant 
orders were obliged to reſide at 
Rome. Innocent III. objected, in- 
deed, at frſt, to the ſcheme of Fran- 
C18, whe ke ien to have his 
new inſtitute pproved ; till the car. 
Ainal of St. Paul. bilko; of Sabina, 
told him, that, if he rejected the 
petition of that poor man, he mitt 
be cautions, leli, at the ſame time, 
ne rejected the Gofpehitlelf. But, 


jays Fleury, theſe good men had 


neither oi them cenſidered the text 


of the apoſtle upon which the whote 
ot their peritiou reſted, %% net; 

Sd nor iner; 1 evidently ad 
0 oth er meat: „than that the dil 
cip! eS Were nut to draw any pecunt— 
ary advantages from the gift whic! 
they had received of wor kin ig mira 

cles, beyond the mere neccilaries © f 
life: as if Chriſt had aid: „ Gra- 
tuitoufly diſpenſe what vou have 

eratuitoully received; and reſt aſ- 
jured, that thoſe to w hom you ſhall 
have reſtored health or life, will ne- 
ver ſufter you to be in want,” This 


15, to be ſure, the real ſenſe of the 


paſſuge; and it by no means proves 
that the world was obliged to feed 
thole ſwarms of mendicants (ee 
bonn's gens, }) who neither could work 
miracles, nor produce any Ortner 
proofs of an extraordinary My}! 
ihe apoſtle ſeems to have focvicen 
theſe abuſes, when he ſays to 'th 
Ie Haloniaus, “ Even when we 
wers with you, this we commuanacd 


. i 1 
you, that it any would not wor 


* 


F 
1 1 3 *1 * 1 tas * % * . 
neit! ſhould he eat; for we lea 
1 'H 1 
that there arc ſome who wal! 


among 
vou diforderly, not working, but ge 
ing about as buſy-! bodies.“ 11e 
ii. 10. 11. lle would allow of no 
ſuch idleneſs under any pretext! 
V Hattet r, 116 5 ſen 01 21 81 Ole | 


hey Ffauhfully dit 
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they had returmed and employed 
t 'Cular Clergy in a proper man- 
ner, without calling in the unnecel. 
far: ültance of theſe foreign aux, 
liartes. They ought, at leaſt, to 
ive hierarchy to two 


”dittinct orders of men: the ſecular 
Pi 1ciiz, deſtined to inſtruct and ler ve 
the veopte; and the monks, Who 
ſhond live entirely Jeparated from 
the world, aud wholly occupied in 


working out their own falvation in 
lilence and retirement. The Agyp— 
tian m WR: who inhabited the bar- 
ren deierts, were obliged to labour 
or their fubfittence; but the new- 
modeſted ſocieties of the 13th age 
preferred mendiciti to labour. Yet 
this did not meet with univerſal ap- 
probation, The venerable Guiges, 
in his Conſt;tutions of the Carthu- 
11 uns, calls begging an odious em- 
p:oyment z an 4 the council of Paris bs 
in 1212, orduins that religions per— 
ſons, wlien travelling from home, 
ſhould be allowed a ſufficient main. 
tenance, that they might not be 
obliged to beg, “ to the diſgrace of 
the Lord and of their order.” In- 
deed, Francis of Aſſyſium enjoined 
his di iſciples manual labour, and 
only permitted them to beg as a laſt 
reſource, in caſe thoſe who pur- 
chaſed cheir works refuſed to pay 

them 
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them their ſtipulated price. He 
even forbade them, in his laſt teſta— 
ment, ever to apply to Rome for any 
privilege whatever, or to give any 
comment upon the fimple rule which 
he had preſc ribed th: m. But he 
had ſcarcely been dead four years, 
when the triar Minors aſlembles in 
chapter in 1230 obtained of | 
Gregory IX. a bull, which de A ed 
that the y were not bou 1d. to obferve 
this laſt teſtament of their founder, 
nor the rule he had given them, 
The conſequence of this was a great 
relaxation and many , within 
a few years ſtitution. 
Under pretext of charity, they 
often unc iertook the management 
both ot public and private affairs, 
which involved them in all the butly 
concerns of life. Belides, even in 
the ſervice of the inquiſition, they 
vere employed in various ways. 
For, however this may be eftcemed 
an eccleſiaſtical tribunal; vet, as the 


diſcharge of L 


TIX 
1 


pe 


1 ö : 
abules 


after their in 


it was neceflurily accom- 
panied with informations, 
priſons, confiſcations, tortures 
theſe religious were ullo 
transforme 4 into Nag: / 
rious beadles, 


1E1ZUTCS, 
* "of ff 
nece iirily 
1 
WIIII Va. 
20 Other 


dcs, 


1nto1 mer: 


officers, under their comnizad, and 
conſiderable revenues in their cof— 


ters, See the Hiſtory of the Inqui- 
lition by learned Limbo rch, 
printed c Amſterdam in 
which are collected all the ſentences 
pronounced by that Tribunal trom 
1303 to 1333, With many other cu— 
rious particulars. Thoſe who are 
not ſatisfied with the account given 
of it by this great man, may conſult 
the Schema San(te Congregation; s pub- 
Itthed by Father Macedo, a Corde- 
lier, in 1676, wherein we are affured 
« that this tribunal was firſt efta- 
bliſhed in the terreſirial paradiſe, 
where God himſelf began to 
charge the functions of inquilitor, 
which he afterwards exerciſed with 
equal ſeverity on Cain, and on thoſe 
who undertook to erect the tower of 
Babel, &c. &c,” 

This terrible court, though firſt 
eſtabliſhed in France, has long ſince 
been execrated in that kingdum, as 
well as almoſt in every other part of 
the known world, It was not only 


he 


1692, in 


d1l- 
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calculated to produce ignorance and 
hypocriſy ; but evidently trampled 
on the moſt ſacred rights of huma- 
nity, To this is ch! fly to be attri- 
buted the exceſſive rigour which is 


e with reſpect to fuch as were 
0 ned heretics, under Various ar- 
bit trary pretences; and every mem. 
ber of foci IV Was obſiged to de- 
nounce both himſelf and his deareſt 
tri nds, it he {uſp Ctad that either 
his ow or their ſent:ments, in reli- 


v1 us Matters, Were not entire ly Con- 
0 the oriicdoxy of th” times. 
I his is * 14 ly ordered in the thir- 
ty-lcven ridic 1lons laws drawn up in 
the Council of Narbonne at Beziers, 
In 1246, which have ever ſince been 
eſteemed the baſis of all the proceed. 
ings of this tyrannical court. We 
can therefore no longer wonder, 
when we read of biſhops and abbots 
at the head of arniies of deluded fas 
natics, who, from a principle of re- 
ligion, roved about the world in 
queſt of heretics; or-that theſe pious 
cruſaders, as often as any were un- 
furtunate enough to fall into their 
ncercileils ch utches, threw them into 
the flames with eve 2 demonftrition 
ot outrageous joy, as we are affurcd 
by Feter de Vaux-Cernay, a monk or 
Citeaux, in his Hiſtory of the Albi 
genſes. So alſo in the dioceic or 
Chalons, in the preſence ol tlic King 
ot Navarre, the Archbiſhop of 
Rheims, nineteen biſnops, aud many 
other ecclehaſiics, they burnt at once 
two hundred Manichees at the inltt- 
o4ti0N and purtuit of a Dominican 
inquilitor. It were greatly to be 
wiſhed that ſuch tragical ſcenes had 
never ſtained the records of any na- 
tion, But when we reflect that, al- 
though this perſecuting ſpirit is dif- 
claimed by the generality of the Ro- 
man Catholics in theſe latter ages, 
yet there are many thouſands of nar. 
row-minded zealots. ſtill amongſt 
them who ſhew, both by their con. 
duct and convertation, that they are, 
in every reſpect, properly qualified 
to ſhine 14 the office of inquiſitors; 
we e cannot but lament the dread ef. 
fects which flow from thele intole- 
rant maxims. 
This tribunal was allo commiſſion. 
ed to reviſe all the books which 
Were 


rinable to 
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were inſpected, in any point, to de- 
viate from the received doctrines of 
the church, They were ordered to 
expunge a preface, an advertiſe- 
ment, a note; to blot out even a 
fingle line, or word, which ſeemed 
to patronize error: as may be ſeen 
at length in the Index of the Spanith 
Inquifition, Even to this day, no 
one in Roman catholic countries is 
permitted, without a ſpecial licenſe, 

under pain of excomnmunication in- 
curred by the very act, to read any 


PALM TEE BOOKSELLER, 


"HE fate of the late unfortunate 

a Mr. Palm cannot be read with— 

out emotion by thoule whoſe boſoms 

glow with ſentiments of patriotiſm, 
juſtice, or humanity. 

This man, a bookſeller at Nurem. 
burgh, one of the imperial cities 
of Germany, was ſuddenly ſeized by 
a detachment of French troops, drag— 
ged before a military commiſſion af. 
ſembled at Bravnuu, tried on a charge 
of having ſold publications rellect. 
ing on the government of Bonaparte, 
condemned, and executed. He was 
offered his life, on condition of gi; 
ing up the Ames of the Cory 
whoſe writings had offended the def. 
pot; but he eres this breach of 
confidence, and magnanimoully ſeal. 
ed his faith with his blood; be. 
queathing to thoſe whoſe lives he 
had thus ſaved at the expence of his 
own, the ta!k of recording to the 
world the hiſtory of this outrage on 
the rights of nations, this freſh viola. 
tion of all thoſe ſacred ties, on which 
a ferocious uſurper has too long and 
too ſucceſsfully trampled, 

Of the two works, the publication 
of which occaſioned the unhappy 
fate of this bookſeller, the one is, 
Geift der eit, or The Spirit of the 
Times. Of this, by the tavour of 
a friend, we have been enabled to 
procure a copy; and, on the peruſal 
of it, we find it to be written in the 
diffuſe declamatory ſtyle familiar 
with the German writers, yet abound. 
ing in energetic pallages, and embel- 
Iithed by ſome of the ſublimeſt prin. 
ciples of moral and political philoſo— 
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book or pamphlet which is not, in 
all and every one of its parts, ap. 
proved of by the cenſors: a circum. 
ſtance which Fleury ſeems great!) 
to lament, as contrary both to com. 
mon ſenſe, and the permiſſion of the 
apoſtle, who adviſes all Chriſtians 
to examine every thing, and aancre ts 
that which is good. And ſuch, he 
ſays, was unqueſtionably the prac. 
tice of the primitive ages, 

{To be continued | 
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phy. The following citation 1s the 
Character given of Napoleon. 

It is diticult to fit in judgment 
on this awfn] character, 
powers and whoſe paſtions ſurpalzs 
the ordinary bounds of humanity 
Nature, who has created him, an 
who has ordained to him ſo terrific 
a {phere of action, muſt have de- 
ſigned him for ſome vaſt project, 
which can be executed by him alone, 
He bears the ſtamp of her moſt ek ; 
culous productions, lle is a {ub1:: 
monſter, who appears yet more = on- 
ſtrous, becauſe he is ſurrounded h y 
claſs of pigmy beings, whole dene, 
whoſe characters, and whoſe names, 
are unknown. The fiery eruptiuns 
of the volcano, the {weeping de— 
ſtruction of the tempeſt, agitate - 
nerves and appal the heart of ma 
the ſame debility is felt, the Cr 2 
terror is excited, the {ame aſtonith— 
ment is raiſed, by Bonaparte. Haſte: 
to the ancient ſeat of Roman gran- 
deur; turn over the hiſtory of the 
miſtreſs of the world ;—compare he: 
annals with modern times, the pa— 
rade of deſcription with the ttrengtiu 
of her pomuc: [| ſpirit, and you will 
probably diſcover what this fingular 
{pecinien of the human ſpecies really 
is, and to what exotic Clals he ſhoul: i 
be referred. By attentive obſerva— 
tion, you will find in him the latent 
fire of the torrid clime, the. merci- 


hoc 


leſs ferocity of the dark Corſican, 
combined with Parthian ſubtlety; 
and theſe tearful qualities incloſed 
within an iron breaſt, equal to the 
ſtorms of adverſity, but enteebled 


bs 


- 
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ky its own weight in the ſunſhine of 


proſperity. Within, we ſhall per— 
ceive an abyls, deep, obſcure, pro- 
found, immeafurable; without, the 
rapidity of the meteor, and the ter- 
rors of the thunder-bolt, With this, 
connect the prophetic feeling of his 
own high deftiny, the proud work- 
ings of a ſuperſtitious mind in the 
contemplation of the lofty column 
he has reared to his own glory; and 
ſome faint idea will be ſupphed, 
ſome imperfect ſhadow will be pre- 
ſented, of this diſtinguiſhed indivi— 
dual. So ſtood the Roman warriors 
on the plains of battle; cold, yet 
inſpired ; tranquilly beholding the 
carcaſſes of myriads of their ſpecies: 
thus they expelled, with hypocriti— 
cal profeſſions, the anointed of the 
earth, and led them captives to the 
ſeat of empire. They ended in ty- 
ranny what they began in friendſhip : 
often juſt—otten cruel—ſometimes 
mild—never generous. Look a 
Amilius, at Scipio, and at Sylla; 
examine the long catalogue of he- 
roes depicted in the page of Livy, 
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FT HIS folemn ceremony took place 

on Friday, Oct. 10. The proceſ- 
fion was grand and ſimple; it was not 
a ſpectacle ordered by the ſtate, con- 
ducted according to tie etiquette of 
the heralds college; it was the ſpon- 
taneous effuſion of popular feeling; 


every thing that could favour of 


pageantry and oftentation was avoid- 
ed, while every thing was done con- 
ſiſtent with dignified ſimplicity.— 
Never, on any ſuch occaiion, were 
ſeen fo many perſons of eminence 
freely and iutimately mixing with 
the people of every claſs in the ſame 
ex preſſion of forrow, and penetrated 
by the ſame ſentiment of reverence. 
The abſence of the Prince of Wales 
was a diſappointinent to the people 
in general. It is, however, jultice 
to his royal highneſs to ſay, that he 
came to town on purpole to pay the 
laſt tribute to his deceaſed friend, 
but he found that court etiquette 
forbade his attendance at a private 
iuneral, Lord Holland, therefore, 
was chief mourners 
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and you will trace a refemblance 
that will facilitate your ſearch into 
the myſteries ot this extraordinary 
charaeter;?? 

A fubſcription has been opened 
at Lloyd's, for the wife and five 
children of Ni. Palm, the untortu. 
nate victim ot Bonaparte's jealous, 
vindictive, and blood-thirity, ſpirit. 
It will be confidered as an offering 
made by Britiſh humanity to the li- 
berty of the prefs, the great palla- 
dium of our rights, our privileges, 
and our proſpel ity. 

Five other perſons were condemn« 
ed to death by the fame court-mar— 
tial.—Schoderer, a wine-merchant 
at Donauwerth, the only one in cuf- 
tody, at that time, befides Palin, 
was pardoned, and has been re- 
teaſed, Jeniich, bouklelier at Aug. 
burgh, is to receive a tew weeks im- 
priſonment at Munich, by order ox 
the Bavarian Government. In like 
manner, Marxell, a publican, of 
Neckarſulm, has been placed at the 
diſpoſalot the King of Wirtemberg. 
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he fireets, through which the 
proceiion was to paſs, were gravel. 
led over; the pallage leading. 1 
Pall- mul, Charing-croſs, Parlia- 
ment. ſtreet, &c. were fenced up by 
a temporary railing and gateways. 
The Royal Weſtminſter, Col. Ro- 
bertſon; the Loyal City of Weſt. 
miniſter, the Hon. Col. Eden; the 
St. James's, Col. Lord Amherſt; 
the Royal York Mary-le-boue, Cot. 
Lord Viſcount Duncannun; tre 
Prince of Wales's, Col. M. P. An- 
drews; the Loyal Britiſh Artificers, 
Col. Burton; and ſeveral other 
Corps of Volunteers, paraded at an 
early hour, and hned the ſtreets 
quite from the Stable-y.rd to the 
Abbey. A band of muſic was ſta- 
tioned at St. James's Palace, one at 
Carleton Houſe, one at the Admi— 
ralty, and one at the entrance of the 


Abbey, who played folemn airs as 
the proceſſion palled. This Was 


done in preference to their march 
ing, as having lets the appearance 
of pageantry. 45 


: 
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At two o'clock the proceſſion ſet 
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out from the Stable-yard. It was 
nearly two miles in lensth, and 
moved araidſt an awful ſilence, the 
trueſt mark of general grief and ve. 
neration. 

The hearſe which bore the body 
preſented a ſpectacle every way ap- 
propriate to the dignity of the occa— 
lion. It was an open lotty carriage, 
of ſpacious dimenkons; from the 
baſe or plattorm of which roſe an 
oblong pyramidical altar, aſcending 
by four ſteps, covered at top by an 
arched canopy, ſupported by four 
pillars at the corners, the whole 
richly hung with black velvet, or- 
namented with the armorial eſcut— 
cheons of the deceaſed, and the 
whole {urmounted by a rich and ſu- 
perb plumage of oſtrich feathers.— 
At the top of the altar was placed 
the body, in a coffin covered with 
black velvet, ornamented in a ſtyle 
of ſimple elegance, with gilt filver 
nails and *ſcutcheon plates. 

Immediately after the hearſe fol— 
lowed in mourning coaches, each 
drawn by ſix horſes, 

Lord Horx p, Chief Mourner, 
supported by Earl Fitzwilliam and Tord 
Howick. 

Train-bearer, Mr. Trotter (Mr. Fox's 
Private Secretary). 

Patil. Bearers. 

Ford Chancellor, Earl of Thanet, 

Duke of Nortolk, Farl of Carlisle, 

Duke of Devonshire, Earl of Albemarle. 
Other Mourners in Coaches, 

Harl Spencer, Karl Moira, 

Lord Ellenborough, Lord Henry Petty, 

Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham, 

Lord Sidmouth, Mr. I'. GCrenville. 

Mourners on Foot. 

Earl Cowpcr, Mr. Bvng, 

Lord G. Cavendish, Lord Wm. Russell, 

Lord J. Townshend, Lora F. Syencor, 

Mr. Curran, M. R. I. Solicitor General, 

Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Adam, 

Mr. Sheridan, Attorney General, 

[ord Cholmondeley, General Walpole, 

Marq. of Hartington, Gen, Fitzpatrick, 

Earl Perev, Mr. Plumer, 

Marq. of 'Tavistock, Mr. W. Wonne, 

Earl of Besborough, Mr. Tierney, 

Lord Duncannon, Mir. Giles, 

Farl of Jersey, Mr. Fonblauque, 

Earl of Barrymore, Mr. Jervis, 

Vuke of Leinstar, Sv Thomas Miller, 

Mr. W. Smith, Dr. Parr. 

It was impoſlible to obtain a cor- 
rect lift of the other Nobility and 
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Members of the Houſe of Commons 
who attended on the occaſion, 

The whole proceeded up Pall. 
mall, down Cockſpur-ſtreet, Char. 
ing-croſs, Whitehall, and to the 
Abbey, in very flow time; the 
truumpets ſounding, at intervals, 
a ſolemn dirge; and the regimental 
bands, with muffled drums and fifes, 
alternately playing the Dead March 
in Saul, and the German Funeral 
Hymn. The Proceſtion did not 
reach Weſtminſter Abbey until half. 
paſt four; when it was received by 
the clergy, and conducted to the 
grave, in the north tranſept, where 
the ſervice was performed in the 
uſual manner. The ceremony con- 
cluded foon after five o'clock, and 
the whole of the company and at- 
tendants then diſperſed, as there was 
no return of the proceſſion. 

The ſtreets were immenſely crowd. 
ed; and the windows, and even the 
houſe tops, throughout the whole 
line of progreſs, thronged with ſpec. 
tators, 

Mr, Fox was the ſecond ſon of 
Henry the firſt Lord Rolland, and 
was born January 13, 1749. Eton 
was the place of his education, and, 
while he was there, he gave a pro- 
miſe of thoſe talents which has been 
ſince ſo amply fulfilled. From thence 
he proceeded to Oxford ; after 
which, he finiſhed his education by 
the uſual tour through Europe, and 
came into parliament in the year 
1765, when he was barely twenty. 
In February, 1770, he was nomi— 
nated a lord of the admiralty, and, 
In 1772, was transferred to the trea- 
fury, His patriotic excrtions, to 
prevent the oppreilion ot the Ame- 
rican colonies, which tore them from 
the parent count:y, and drove them 
to declare themſelves independent, 
occaſioned his difmifiion in 1774; 
after which time, he unitormly main— 
tained the ſame noble principles, 
and was looked up to as a leader of 
the patriotic party, who being again 
called in, the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham became premier, and Mr, Fox 
ſecretary of ſtate for the foreign de- 
partment. The premature difſolu- 
tion of the marquis, in July 1782, 


pur 


MR. 
put an end to that hort 
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admiunltra- 
tion, and Mr. Fox religned his office. 
Lord Shelburne and Mr, Pitt now 
came in; but, in April, 1783, the 
Ce \ebrated Coalition took place be- 
tween Mr. Fox and Lord North, the 


merits or demerits of n Tabs this is 


put the place to confider, and theſe 
heretofgre oppolec characters were 


for au time, directors of 
fairs of Britain, while the Duke of 
i” ;\tland, 45 rl lord of the Hen. 
{ury, Was TA ally 
December, the 


P _ " . 
V th the Grenville in 
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Vear, VMIr. 
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this phalanx, andfcated himfeit come 
pletely in power. In March, 180, 
Vir. Pitt found himfelt ob! 110 
reſiau hes! g und tatal pr mer! b, 
2d was 1 peled by Mr. Addin 
ton, who, in October, made peace 
with France, an event of which Mr, 
Fox exrreffed h! 1 7] ſt 1ſatistac- 
120. Ot the fucceed PF War, ane 
lubfequent reitor anon MI Pitt 
to the miniſtry, we need here ay 
nothing, except to obſerve, that, 
throuzho! t, Vir * X. On 11 Ueea- 
HONS, exerted himtelt 11 ODT [1/1011 
) düſaſtrous menfſare 0 Mr. Pitt's 


uary, 
that ad mi. 
who hid, 


death, on the 23d Jan 1806, 
annihilated 


Mr. Fox, 


KUDPOrtng the fovereignrty ot the 
' ka: * 2 > * 1 | . * + 
people, been excluded trom the lift 


ot privy councillors, was now 


called, and, with Lord Crenville, 
invited to forin a broad and <ttcient 
ad mimiiration, Mr, Fox, on the 
7th of February, 1806, was ohce 


C For 
to tie ar 


more appolhted fecretary ot ſtat 
toreigu 4 1 Armen; 


| | | | 
duoue Quries of Which he-1 has, in a 
great meature, fallen a ſacritice, oh 
ap Wb : 

jus unremitting application. 


*erhavs there 
with whoſe conduct and prin 
the nation at large has been ſo 
Verially and fo intimately ac quain 
ed, as the great man whoſe lament- 
ed death has ſngceited theſe obler- 
vations, The ſuperiority of bis ta- 
lents—their pow eriul und frequent 
adaptation to popular pn pol les—his 
repreſentation of tlie popuſous 
in "Conks meature, metropolitan 17 city 
of Weſtminſter, where he neccll: rity 

Vol. XII. No. 182; 


never was a man 
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lived and acted in the voſom of his 
conſtituents—-his calincſs of acc is— 
his pleatant ſocial ſpirit—his friends 
ly dif oflition and cor ciliating man— 
ners—the candour which appeared 
in all laid, and the good nature 
which predom,vrated in 11h 


VEre qualities 


did 


rendered him, 


as it were, a perio haf acqunmfance 
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ferocity, or complextiona!l delpot. 
iſm, or want of feeling tur the dif. 
rely VI lid. 

1 ſaid by Mr. Sheridan, in 
CALMES-.f in (ches 111 141 4 nent, 
„that it required an underſtanding 

* 
of no common eraſp, to comprehend 
even the extent ot thoſe talents 
which fo pre emimently diſtin, ar [1 - 
ed Ir. Fox;“ and we. are willing 
to ſubt e to the general truth of 
that ob vation. 

Of his eloquence and debat 
powers, it is not eily to tpeak in 
terms that can convey an adequate 
idea of them. His {pceches may be 

onlidered as among the fineſt ex— 
amples of arvu mentation, abound. 
ing in pointed Obſervatiohs and fult 


concl! cible 
preſlion, and delivered with 
boldnels. 
We lament that the country! 

ved of ſuch a man. He had done 
| tOwarts the firſt ſtone 
of the Temp Peace; and much 
do with, it within; were not the 
of all things, that he had 
lived to ſee it rite into ſtrength, 
to promile duration, that it m ght 
have been at once his record and his 
tomb. 
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From the New. York papers we 
learn, that the deſtruction of the 
French ſhip Impetueux, of 74 guns, 
by the boats of the Melampus, on 
the American coaſt, is objected to as 
a breach of neutral rights; and the 
French conſul at Nortolk has re- 
tuted to acknowledoe her crew as 
priſoners of war, alleging that ſhe 
was taken within the juriſdiction of 
the United States. The diſputes 
etween the Americans and the 
Spamards, reſpecting their bounda- 
es in Lovitiana, have aſſumed a ſe- 

T10us appearance, A Spaniſh force 
of 3cco men had paſled the Red Ri— 
ver, determined to attack the Ame- 
TICans, who were preparing for re- 
ſiſtance. 
The Non-importation Act, paſſed 
in the laſt ſeſlion of the American 
Congrels, was to take effect on the 
There was not, 
we believe, any power given to the 
Preſident of the United States to 
ſuſpend the operations of the act 
beyond the time fixed, conſequently 
It muſt have commenced laſt Satur. 
day. The act was, unfortunately, 
patlled in a moment of irritation, and 
will, we liave no doubt, be repealed 
as ſoon as the Congreſs meet, which 
will be next month. 

The Prince of Wales and Duke of 
Clarence, have returned hom their 
northern tour. 

It is confidently faid, that Lord 
Grenville has engaged to bring for- 
ward the payment of the Prince of 
Wales's debts next ſcition of parlia— 
ment. 'I hey are reported to be two 
millions; and we have little doubt 
but one object of his royal highneſs's 
tour was, to render as palatable as 


poſſible the additional taxes on the 


people, which this meaſure will ne- 
cellarily occafion. After the im— 
menſe fums that have been paid on 
a ſimilar account, the folemn pledges 
repeatedly given that no farther 
debts ſhuuld be incurred, and the 
ſplendid reverue enjoyed by the 
prince, the country cannot be ex- 
pected to bear theſe improper bur- 
thens without murmuring. It is a 
great hardſhip, certainly, that his 
royal highneſs's tradeſmen and 
houſeliold are not paid; but it is a 
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ſtill greater hard ſhip that the people, 
after having made a moſt prince 
allowance for theſe purpoſes, aud 
for every purpole of ſupporting the 
heir to the crown, ſhould again be 
compelled to pay un immenſe ſum, 
becauſe the allowance has been in 
properly diſpoſed of. 

The Duke of Suffex, it is nov 
underſtood, goes out mnumediate! 
as Governor of Jamaica. 

Among the parliamentary retur: 
we find, that Mr. Windham for 
Norfolk, and Mr. Sheridav for 
Weſtwinſter, have at length ſic. 
ceeded in obtaining their election, 
We alſo find, that neither of that 
n:niſters could poſſibly have fic. 
cecded upon his own influence alone, 
even adding, the influence of oftce 
to that of perſonal connections : the 
former having been brought in upon 
the back of Mr Coke, and the latter 
upon that of Lord Hood, NIr. 81. 
ridan's return, moreover, we learn, 
is yet to be oppoſed by a petition ts 
the houſe. 


In our laſt, p. 431, we ſtated that 
a general engagement had taken 
place between the Pruſſians and te 
French. That important actio!, 
called the battle of Auerſtadt or 0: 
Jena, took place on the 14th of Oc. 
tober. The following is the Frenc! 
official account of it, from the Fj: 
Bulletin of the Grand Army, 

« ENA, Oct. 15, — The battle 
which was fought yeſterday, near 
Jena, will form an epoch in I1ffory, 
the Prufſian army amounted to 
150,000 men: they have loft 200 
pieces of cannon, 30 flandards, ai 
28,000 priſoners. A great numbe! 
of Pruſſian generals and officers au. 
likewiſe wounded, The loſs of tl 
French is much fmaller ; there ar: 
1200 wounded in the hoſpital ot) 
na, and 1500 in that of Nauenburg!., 
and, among the killed, only one g- 
neral.“ 

The attack was made at three 
o'clock in the morning of the 14 
by the French, and the advance 
the Pruſſian troops was prevents 
by ſome defiles which were in p! 
ſeſſion of the French. Both fass 
fought with the greateſt courav* 


if 
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and animoſity. The Duke of Brunf.- 
wick had the misfortune to be 
wound-d in the fice by a grape-ſhot 
in the beginning of the action, while 
he was reconnoitring; ard 1s fince 
dead. His Pruſſian majeſty led the 
troops in perſon, and had two hotſes 
ſhot under him. very Pr uſttan ge- 
neral ex poſed himſelf tothe greateſt 
dangers; and the Prince f Crange 
Fulda diſtinguiſhed him elf in a re- 
markable manner. The conflict 
laſted till five in the alter goon; 
and, according to information re— 
ceived, Marſhal Ney's divihon of 
o, ooo men, coming up treth, gave 
a decilive turn to the affair. It was 
the centre of both armies which 
were particularly engaged. The 
{Emperor Napoleon directed the 
whole of the French operations. 
Marſhal Molleidort conducted 
himſelf in the battle of the 14th, 
with all the reſolution and gallantry 
that might have been expected in a 
veteran wh. had fought by the ſide 
of Frederic t1e Great. tle was wound. 
ed in three places; notwithſtanding 
which, he aſſumed the chief com- 
mand as ſoon as the fortune of the 
day had declarcd againſt the Pruf- 
fans, and his majcſty felt himſelf 
under the neceſlity of retiring from 
the field. He afterwards threw him— 
ſelt into Erturt, where he, the Prince 
of Orange, and General Lariſh, with 
aboiit ſeven thouſand men, were o— 
bl:ged to ſurrender, The Marthal, 
the Prince, and General Lariſh, were 


liberated on their parole, and the. 


ſeven thouſand men were afterwards 
reſcued ina molt extraordinary man- 
ner. Whether the French were ſo 
weakened by the battle of the 34th, 
or that Bonaparte was ſo intent on 
preſſing forward to Berlin that he 
could not afford a ſufficient eſcort 
to tne priſoners which he made, we 
cannot determine; but it appears 
that the teven thouſand priſoners 
taken at Erfurt, were marched to— 
wards ihe Rhine with no ftronger 
guard than about three hundred 
men. A Prufſian detachment of hui. 
ſars which, in « preceding affair had 
been cut off fram the corps with 
which it was acting, fell in by acci- 
dent with the eſcort, ad having de- 
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ſtroyed the greater part of it, libe- 
rated the priſoners. 

A convention of neutrality hes 
been agreed upon between France 
and Saxony in confequenceof which 
the Saxon troops are to be with. 
drawn from the Prulhan armies, 

The next aftair of importance 
which occurred after the battle of 
Auerſtadt, was at Halle, on the 14th, 
where the advanced guard of the 
Pruſſian reſerve was attacked and 
deicated by Bernadotte. If the ſtate. 
ment in the bulletin could be ſup. 
poſed to be correct, the Pruſſians, 
though they made a gallant reſiſt. 
ance, ſuſtained a very conſiderable 
loſs, — Letpſic was taken poſſeſſion 
ot on the 18rh. 

Marquis Luccheſini had been ſent 
to the French head. quarters to ſuc 
tor peace, The accounts ſtate, that 
when his arrival and the object of 
his miſſion were announced to Bona- 
parte, his anſwer was—-T he Emperor 
Napo'con knows no ſuch perſon as tne Ring 
F Pruſſia. 

The French, without any moleſ- 
tation, took poſſeſſion of Berlin on 
the 23d. No violence appears to 
have been perpetrated at Berlin; 
but various other towns, and among 
the reſt Leipſic, are ſnid to have been 
given up to an almolt total pillage, 
The dcvaitation through the entire 
country is extreme, and multitudes 
molt periſh from tamine, Thoſe 
merchants who have ſhewn moſt at. 
tachment to the Engliſh intereſt ap- 
pear chiefly to have ſuffered ; and 
all Engliſh manufactures in their 
poſſeſſion, whether the property of. 
themſelves or of Engliſh houſes at 
home, have been ſeized with the ut. 
moſt avidity. 

The following particulars are fe. 
lected from the Bulletins more re- 
cently publiſhed : 

The Sixteenth Bulletin, without 
a date, Contains an attack on the 
Duke of Brunſwick, in anſwer to a 


meſſage ſent by his marſhal of the 


palace.—* Tell General Brunſwick 
(lays Napoleon, in his convertation 
with the marſhal), that he ſhall be 
treated with all the attention due ta 
a Pruſſian officer, but that I cannot 
recoguiſe a ſovereign in a Pruſſan 

general. 
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general. If the houfe of Brunſwick 
loſe the ſovereignty of its anceſtors, 


it can only be afcribed to the author 


of two wars—who, in one, would 
have ſapped the great capital to its 
foundation; and who, in the other, 
attempred to DUO! ir two hundred 
thouſand brave men, who, perhaps, 
might be conqueret 4; but who would 
never be ſurpriſed out of the path 
of honour and glory. " 

The troops of Marſhal Soult hav. 
ing taken potſefion of Brunſwick on 
the 28th, marched to the paluce, 
where they were received by the 
guard 1 military Ro This 
guard, and all the other ſoldiers of 
the duchy, were then Ales the 
oſhcers retaining their words on a 
d arole, not to ſerve againſtthe French. 
The ducal arms were taken down, 
and the followirg Proclamation iſ— 
Tued ;—** In virtne of the orders 
which have been given to me, I have 
the honour to announce, that the 
country of Brunſwick, being now 
conquered by the arms of his mujeſe 
ty the Emperor of the French and 
King of Italy, I am charged to take 
pofle ſſion of it from tis moment, in 
the name of his ſaid majefty.”” 

The Eighteenth Bulletin, dated 
Potzdam, Oct. 26. mentions the viiit 
of Naj oleon to the tomb of Frederic 
the Great, and his veneration for 
the memory of that illuſtrious mo. 
narch, It ſtates the ſudden retreat 
of Lord Morpeth on the intelligence 
of the bartle being loft, and the de. 
Itvery of the keys of Spandau to the 
conqueror, with the capitulation of 
that fortreſs. 

The Twenty, firſt Bulletin is dated 
Berlin, Oct. 28. It announces the 
public entry of Napoleon into that 
city, and hisaudiences, whenthe keys 
of the city were preſented to him. 
The em peror order ed that twenty— 
four of the principal burghers mouſd 
be affembled at the Tou n-houſe, f in 
order to ſelect a third of their num— 
ber to take upon them the civil go— 
vernment of the place. Each of the 
twenty wards to furniſh a guard of 
60 men; ſo that 1200 of the princi— 
pal burghers were to be entruſted 
with the care of the city and the 
management of the police, 


Count Zaſtrow was preſented t. 
the emperor on the 27th, at Char. 
lottenburgh, and delivercd a letter 
from the King of Pruſſia. 

To this Bulletin, a Proclamation 
of the H mperor is added, ex preſting 
his thanks to the army in general, 
repeating the whole of their con. 
queſts, and announcing his intention 
to meet the Rufhans and Pruffians, 
who are advaneing; he declares, 
That he will make no peace with England, 
till he has deprived her of the means of 
arſlurbing the tranquillity of the conti- 
nent any more. 

The Twenty-ſecond Bulletin ſtates 
the ſurrender of Prince Hohenlohe's 
fine army, the laſt hope of Pruſſia, 
and flower of her force. The prince 
was endeavouring to effect his re— 
treat to Stettin, tor the purpoſe of 
croſſing the Oder, when he ſound 
himſelf cut off at Prentzlau, by the 
French diviffon commanded by Mu. 
rat, and obliged to furrender with 
the whole of his force, conſiſting uf 
22, 00 men, together with 45 ſtand 
of colours, and 64 pieces of ar. 
tillery. Beſides Prince Hohenlohe, 
the Prince of Mecklenburgh Sch. 
werin, Prince Auguſtus Ferdinand, 
and ſeveral other general ofticers, 
are among the priſoners made by 
the enemy. The capitulation of Ge. 
neral Blucher's corps was officially 
aunounced at Berlin on the gth of 
November. It conſiſted of 16,0050 
foot, 4000 horſe, and 80 pieces of 
cannon. 

To this aflifiting intelligence we 
have to add, the capitulation of 
Magdeburgh, the ſurrender of Stet. 
tin and Cuſtrin, the formal occupa- 
tion of Heſſe-Caffel by the enemy, 
and the arrival of the enemy upon 
the Oder, in different directions, be- 
yond which the King of Pruſſia has 
effected his eſcape. They N 
indeed, to have already puſhed the! 
conqueſts even to Pol: ind; and it is 
now boaſted, that“ that important 
barrier which ſeemed tor ever to le. 
parate Ruſſia and Fre. r.ce, has at 
length been removed,“ and the over. 
throw of the Emperor Alexander is 
even hinted at, as an event by no 
means far diſtant. The miſſion of 
Luccheſini to Eonaparte, has com- 
pletely 
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pletely failed. The unſortungte 
monarch of Pruſha has, therefore, it 
is ſaid, entreated an interv.ew fim— 
ſelf. Dutch Gazettes contain ſome 
particu] irs of the ad Vantates Obtain. 
ed by the united French and Dutch 
troops in Hanover. 

The city of Lubec, into which 
Biucher had thrown a ſtrons corps, 
for. the purpoſe of retardiug the 
marc!n of the enemy, Was carried by 
ſtorm on the 6th of November 
a molt determined relitance on the 
part of the Profiians, It was, per— 
hajs, the moſt de pe rate conflict 
which has taken place during the 
campaign; 
French, Prutſians, and unoflending 
inhabitants, are ſaid to have fallen. 
1 he citv, during twenty-four hours, 
vas expoſed to the unreſtrained vio- 
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upwards of 5000 perſons, 
. 
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lence of French rapacity and licen— 
tiouſfnels 
Bonaparte, having ſrbdued all on 
this lide of the Oder, is about to 
carry his arms into Poland. Du 
vouſt's diviſtoniias already advanced 
to Polen, or Poſnin. I here is no 
doubt of his intention to re-eſtablith 
that kingdom, and to place one of 
his tamily upon the throne, 
Such 1s the intelligence contained 
in the 22d to the 25th Bulletin in- 


cluſive, and in the Hamburgh mails 
laſt rec-ived, In this dilemma our 


government has thought fit to dil. 
patch Lord Hutciinton and ſome 
other Britith oficers on a miſſion to 
the King of Prufliu: they failed for 
the Baltic onthe 18th of November, 

Lord Morpeth arrived in town on 
Saturday Nov. 13, with Meflrs. Frere 
and Rofs, and the two metlengers, 
Mayers and Bahco, who were re- 
ported to have been taken. 

As for the Ruflians, fo long ex- 
pected, and always too late, we are 
informed that an advanced corps, un- 
CerPrince Bagrathion, had arrived at 
the end of October as tar as Breflau 
in Sileſia, where it halted on receiv- 
ing news of the defeat of the Prul— 
hans. Their route, if they approach 
at all, however, muſt now be chang- 
ed; but we have many doubts whe- 
ther the Emperor Alexander will 
think it worth while to attempt, by 
any means, to redeem the inunenie 
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The ut- 
moſt that can be hoped for 1s, that 
by alluming as formidable an appear. 
ance as poſiible, he may moderate 
the demands of the conqueror, or 


loſs ſuſtained by his ally. 


rather induce him to conſent to a 
peace With his Pruitan majeſty upon 
terms Jets than might 
Gtherwite be 1n{iſted upon. Saxony 
to the full poſſe ſſion of 
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he lateſt accounts from Sicily, 
dated Meflina, the 11th of October, 
we learn, that all the Britth troops 
had been withdrawn trom Calabria 
Ulteriore (excepting the garriſon of 
Scyila, which coniiits of 200 men, 
under the command of Major Ro- 
binſon,) together with a ſtrong de- 
tuchment of his Sictiian majeſty's 
forces, that had recently been. ſent 
thither, under the command of Mas. 
jor general Acton. 

The enemy having re-organized 
their army, by a junction of all their 
{cattered diviſions, and an augmen. 
tation to their torces having joined 
them from the neighbourhood. of 
Salerno, they have been enabled to 
reſume an advanced poſition on the 
heights of Monteleone. 

Previous to the evacuation of Ca- 


labria Ulteriore by. the combined 


Britiſh anc Sicilian troops, Sir John 
Stuart made a tour through the 
country, accompanied by a ſmall 
detichment of the 2oth light dra- 
goons, from St. Euphemia, by Squil= 
lace, to Reggio, viſiting the different 


towns and villages, aſſembling the 


muntgipal powers, and urging them 
to enjoin ſyſtem, ſubordination, and 
humanity, in the varions movements 
of the ae, while acting againſt the 
enemy : at the ſame time to impreſs 
upon the minds of the people in ge- 
neral, that a relaxation in their op- 
polition to the enemy might tend to 
the entire ſubjugation of the Cala» 
breſe. Sir John's object alfo was, 
to make the Calabrians perfectly 
ſenſible of the ready intention of the 
combined forces in Sicily to ſup— 
port their cauſe in all emergencies — 
and to convince them, that although 
the victorious Britons had deemed 
it political to leave their country = 
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the preſent, they ought not to miſ 
conſtrue this movement, on their 
part, as abandoning them totally to 
the rapacity of the French. 

The poſition of the army in the 
vicinity of Meſſina is better adapted 
to renew oftenſive operations againſt 
the enemy, than any local advan. 
tages that could be taken in Cilabria 
Ulteriore; as in the latter caſe they 
might be apprized of var intentions, 
but now, we muſt derive conſiderable 
benefit from the ſecrecy of our pro- 
poſed attacks. 

Being in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
Scylla, which has lately been put in 
an excellent ſtate of defence, we ren. 
der pertect the fecurity of the Straits 
of Faro, and the oppoſite ſhores. 

The conſequences of the battle of 
Maida has not only diminiſhed the 
forces of the enemy in Calabria, but 
has likewiſe tended to increaſe our 
own, as 1500 Swiſs and Poles, re. 
markably fine men, have volunteer. 
ed to ſerve in our foreign corps, and 
between four and five hundred more 
were daily expected to follow their 
example. 

Sir John Stnart was at Maita on 
the 15th, on his way home, waiting 
the departure of the Mediterranean 
convoy. He was in good health and 
ſpirits, although he had not then 
Jearnt of the honours conterred on 
him by his ſovereign. 


The Earl of Galloway died at 
Galloway- houſe, in Scotland, on 
the 16th of November. He is ſuc. 
ceeded in his titles and eſtate by his 
eldeſt ſon Lord Garlies, now Earl of 
Galloway. 

Tueſday, Nov. 25, died, the emi- 
grant Biſhop of St. Pol de Leon, in 
the Soth year of his age. 

Lord Roden has been inveſted, by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
the Blue Ribbon, vacant by the 
death of Karl Clermont. 

A few days ago the bodies of the 
late Marquis and Marchioneſs of 
Tweedale arrived at Leith, from 
Verdun, in France. 

By the Leeward Ifland mail, we 
learn, that a very violent hurricane 
Was experienced at Dominica, about 


the middle of Auguſt, attended by 
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the heavieſt rains ever remembered, 
A number of houſes were gent 
away by the deluge, and upwards of 
one hundred and thirty of the i ha— 
birants were drowned 

On the evening of the 1(t of Ge. 
tober nearly half the toun of . 
Thomas, W. I. was reduced to 
aſhes, through the carelefine(s of a 
negro. About twenty-üx ſtores, 
and ſrom fixty to teventy houſes, 
were deſtroyed. 

On 'Fueſdiy, November tr, a mit 
barbarous murder was committed at 
Edinburgh. At five o'clock, Wil. 
lim Begbie, porter to the Britiſh 
Linen Company at Leith, was ftab. 
bed and murdered in Tweedale's 
Cloſe, leading to the Britiſh Linen 
Company's Uffice at Edinburgh, 
and robbed of a ſealed parce!, in 2 
yellow canvas bag, Containing the 
following parriculirs, viz.— 1300. 
of Sir William Forbes and Co.“ 
notes, in notes of 25l. each.—1cc0!, 
In notes of Leith Banking Company, 
of z20l. each, —i400l. in notes of dit. 
ferent banks, of 291. 1ol. and 51. — 
249 guinea notes of different banks 
440 twenty ſhiliing notes of different 
banks. The weapon with which 
the murder was committed was 
found upon the ſpot: it is a com— 
mon bread knife, with a wooden 
handle, ſtained of a red colour.— 
A reward of 500 guineas is offered 
upon conviction of the offet:der or 
offenders. Every exertion has been 
made, and is {till making, to diſco— 
ver the perpetrator of the above 
murder, but hitherto without effect, 

On the gth of July, Captain J. 
Purrington, of Auguſta, in North 
America, murdered his wife and {ix 
children, and afterwards himſelt.— 
On the 25th of Auguit, Mr. Francis 
Conſtable, of Batleterre, St. Ritt's, 
murdered four of his children and 
himſelf. 

On Monday morning, Nov. 24, 
about fix o'clock, Robert Simpfon, 
a watchman, on the top of Newgate 
priſon, by ſome accident fell over 
the parapet, with another man, into 
the debtors yard, when they were 
both killed; one of them was found 
extended on the ſpikes, which paſſed 
through his body, 
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LITE or ATTERBURY, BISHOP or ROCHESTER. 


RANCIS ATTERBURY, fon 
1 of Dr. Louis Atterbury, was 
born at Milton in Buckinghainſhire, 
in 1662; educated at Weſtminiter ; 
and from thence elected to Chriſt— 
Church in Oxtord, where he toon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his fine ge- 
nins and turn for polite literature, 
The year he was made M. A. 16 
he exerted himſelf inthe controv erſy 
with the papiſts, vindicated Luther 
in the ſtrongeſt manuer, and ſhewed 
an uncommon fund of learning, en- 
livened with great vivacity. In 1690 
he married Miſs Oſborn, a diſtant re- 
lation of the Duke of Leeds; a lady 
of great beauty, but with little or no 
fortune. In 1691 he was elected 
!ecturer of St, Bride's church in 
London, and preacher at Bridewell 
chapel. An academic lite, indeed, 
muſt have been irkſome and ing pid 
to a perſon of his active and aſpir. 
ing te! nper. It was hardly pollible 
that a clergyman of his fine genius, 
improved by ttudy, with a ſp irit to 
exert his talents, ſhould remain Jong 
unnoticed; and we find that he was 
oon ap ,ointed chaplainto King Wil— 
liam and Queen Mary. 

In 1700, a large field of activity 
opened, in which Atterbury was en— 
raged four years with Dr. Wake, af. 
terwards archbiſhop ot Canterbury, 
and others, concerning the“ Rights, 
Powers, and Privileges, of Convo. 
cations;*” in which, whatever way 
the truth of the queſtion may be ſup— 
poſed to lie, he diſplayed fo much 
learning and ingenuity, as well as 
zeal for the intereſts of his order, 
that the lower houſe of convocation 
returned him their thanks, and the 
univerſity of Oxford complimented 
him with the degree of D. D. Ja- 
nuary 29, 1700, he was inſtalled arch- 
deacon of Totucls, being promoted 
to that dignity by Sir Jon: than I re- 
lawney, orthop of Exeter, The ſame 
year he Was engaged, with ſome other 
learned divines, | in reviſing an intend— 
ed edition ot the Greek Teſtament, 
with Greek Scholia, collected c hiefly 
from the tathers, by Archdeacon 
Gregory. At this period he was po- 
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pular as preacher at the Rolls Cha- 
pel; an vthce which had been con. 
terred on hiin by Sir John Trevor, 
a great diſcerner of abilities, in 1698, 
when he reſigned Bridewell, which 
he had obtained in 1693, Upon the 
acceſhon of Queen Anne in 15702, 
Dr. Atterbury was appointed one of 
her majeſty's chaplains in ordinary; 
and, in October 1704, was advanced 
to the de: mery of Carlifle, About 
two years atter this, he was engaged 
in a difpute with Dr. Hoadly, con- 
cerning the advantages of virtue with 
regard to the preſent liſe; occaſioned 
by his ſermon, preaches! Auguit zo, 
1706, at the funcral of Mr. Thomas 
zennet, a bookſeller. In 1509, Sir 
Jonathan Prelawny, biſhop of Ex- 
eter, appointed him one of the ca- 
nons reſidentaries of that church. In 
1709, he was engaged in a freſh dif- 
pate with Dr. toadly, concerning 
« Paſhve Obedience; uccafioned by 
his Latin Sermon, entitled “ Concio 
ad Clerum Londiden ſem, habita in 
Eccletta S. Elphegi.“ 

In 17510, Came on the famous trial 
of Dr. S.chevercil, whoſe remarka. 
ble {peech on that uccaltiun was ge- 
nerally ſup poſed to have been drawn 
up by Atterbury, in conjunction 
with Dr. Smalridge and Dr. Friend, 
The fame year Dr. Atterbury was 
unanimouſly choſen prolocutor of 
the lower houſe of convocation, and 
had the chief management of aftuirs 
In that houſe, May 11, 1711, he 


was appointed by the convocation 


one of the committee for comparing 
Mr. Whiſton's doctrines with thoſe 
of the church of England; and in 
June following, he had the chief 
hand in drawing up © A Repreſen 
tation of the Preſent State of Reli. 
gion.“ In 1712, Dr. Atterbury was 
made dean of Chriſt-Church, not- 
withitanding the ſtrong intereſt and 
warm applications of ſeveral great 
men in behalt of his competitor Dr, 
Smalridge. The next year ſaw him 
at the top of his preterment, as well 
as of his reputation: “for, in the be. 
virning of ſure 1713, the queen, at 
the recommendation of Lord-chan— 
3N cellor 
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cellor Harcourt, advanced him to 
the biſhopric of Rocheſter, with the 
deanery of Weſtminſter in commend- 
am; he was confirmed July 4, and 
conſecrated at Lambeth next day. 
At the beginning of the ſucceed- 
ing reign, his tide of proſperity be- 
gan to turn; and he received a ſen— 
ible mortification ſoon after the 
coronation of George I. when, upon 
his offering to preſent his majeſty 
with the chair of ſtate or royal ca- 
nopy, his own perquiſites as dean of 
Weſtminſter, the offer was rejected, 
not without ſome evident marks of 
8 diſlike. Puring the rebel- 
10n in Scotland, when the Pre- 
tender's Declaration was diſperſed, 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the biſhops in and near London, had 
Publiſhed “ A Declaration of their 
Abhorrence of the preſent Rebel- 
lion, and an Exhortation to the 
Clergy and People to be zealous in 
the diſcharge of their Duties to his 
Majeſty King George:” but the 
biſhop of Rocheſter refuſed to ſign 
it; and engaged Biſhop Smalridge 
In the ſame reinſal, on account of 
ſome reflections it contained againit 
the high-church party. He appear- 
ed generally among the proteſtors 
againſt the meaſures of the miniſtry 
under the king, and drew up the rea- 
Jons of the proteſts with his own 
band. 

On April 26, 1922, he ſuſtained a 
Jevere trial in the loſs of his lady; 
by whom he had four children; 
Francis, who died an infant; Oſborn, 
ſtudent of Chriſt- Church; Eliza- 
beth, who died in September 29, 
1716, aged ſeventeen; and Mary, 
who had been then ſeven years mar- 
ried to Mr, Morice.—And in this 
memorable year, on a ſuppoſition 
of his being concerned in a plot in 
favour of - the Pretender, he was ap- 
prehended Auguit 24, and committed 
priſoner to the Tower. 'I wo officers, 
the under-ſecretarv, and a meſſenger, 
went to the biſhop's houſe at Welt. 
minſter, with orders to bring him 
and his papers before the council. 
He happened to be in his night 
gown when they came in; and, be- 
ing made acquainted with their bu- 
ſineſs, he deſired time to dreis him— 


ſelf. In the mean time his ſecretary 
came in; and the officers went to 
ſearch for his papers; in the ſealing 
of which, the meſſenger brought 
paper, which he pretended to have 
found in his cloſe.ſtool, and defired 
it might be ſealed up with the ref}, 
His lordſhip obſerving it, and be. 
lieving it to be a forged one of his 
own, deſired the officers not to do it, 
and to bear witneſs that the paper 
was not found with him; neverthe. 
leſs they ſealed it up among his 
papers. When he come before the 
council, he behaved with a great 
deal of calmneſs, and they with 
much civility towards him. He had 
liberty to ſpeak for himſelf as much 
as he pleaſed, 'and they liſtened to 
his defence with a great deal of af. 
tention; and, what is more unuſual, 
after he was withdrawn, he had rwic; 
liberty to re-enter the council-chayn 
ber, to make for himſelf ſuch repre- 
ſentations and requeſts as he thought 
proper. After his examination, he 
was ſent to the Tower, without noile 
or obſervation. 

March 23, 1722-3,” à bill was 
brought into the houte of commons, 
for “ inflicting certain pains and 
penalties on Francis lord biſhop of 
Rocheſter;“ a copy of which was 
ſent to him, with notice that he had 
liberty of counſel and ſolicitors tor 
making his defence. Under theſe 
circumſtances, the biſhop applied, by 
petition, to the houſe of lords, for 
their direction and advice, as to his 
conduct in this conjuncture; and 
April 4, he acquainted the ſpeaker 
of the houſe of commons, by a let- 
ter, that he was determined to give 
that honſe no trouble, in relation to 
the bill depending therein; but 
ſhould be ready to make his defence 
againſt it when it ſhould be argued 
in another houſe, of which he had 
the honour to be a member. On the 
9th the bill paſſed the houſe of com— 
mons, and was the ſame day ſent up 
to the houſe of lords for their con- 
currence, May 6th, being the day 
appointed by the lords for the firit 
reading of the bill, Biſhop Atter— 
bury was brought to Weſtminſter 
to make his defence. The proceed- 
ings continued above a week: and on 

Saturday 


Saturday May 11th, the biſhop was 
permitted to plead for himſelf. This 
he did in a very cloquent ſpeech; 

which he feelingly opens by com— 
Jlaining of the uncommon ſeverity he 
had experienced in the Tower; 
which was Carried to ſo great a 
length, that not even his ſon-in-law 
Mr, Morice was permitted to {peak 
to him in any nearer mode than ſtand- 
ing in an open area, whilſt the biſhop 
looked Gut of a two-pair-of-ituirs 
window. In the courle of his de- 
fence he obſerves, ** Here is a plot 
of a year or two ſtanding, to ſub- 
vert the government with an arined 
force; an invaſion from abroad, an 
inſurrection at home: juſt when ripe 
for execution, it is diſcovered ; and 
twelve months after the contrivance 
of this ſcheme, no conſultation ap- 
pears, no men correſponding toge— 
ther, no proviſion made, no arms, 
no officers provided, not a man in 
arms; and yet the poor biſhop has 
done all this. What could tempt 
me to ſtep thus out ot my way? 
Was it ambition, and a defire of 
climbing into a higher ſtation 1n the 
church? There is not a man in my 
office farther removed trom this than 
Jam. Was money my aim? 1 always 
deſpiſed it too much, conſidering 
what occaſion Jam now like to have 
for it: for out of a poor biſhopric of 
gool. per. annum, I have laid out 
no leſs than 10001. towards the re. 
pairs of the church and epiſcopal 
palace; nor did I take one ſhilling 
tur dilapidations. Was I influenced 
by any diſlike of the eſtabliſhed re. 
ligion, and ſecretly inclined towards 
a Church of greater pomp and power ? 
[ have, my lords, ever ſince I knew 
what popery was, oppoſed it; and 
the better I knew it, the more I op- 
poſed it. I began my ſtudy in div1- 
nity, when the popiſh controverſy 
grew hot, with that immortal book 
ot Tillotſon's, when he undertook 
the proteſtant cauſe in general : and 
as ſuch I eſteemed him above all. 
You will pardon me, my lords, if | 

mention one thing: Thiry years ago 
I wrote in defence of Martin Luther; 
and have preached, exprefled, and 
Written to that purpole from my in— 
taney; and, whatever happens 2 
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me, I will ſuffer any thing, and, by 
God's grace, burn at the ſtake, rather 
than depart from any material point 
of the proteſtant religion as profeſſed 
in the church of England. Once 
more: Can I be ſuppoſed to favour 
arbitrary power? The whole tenor 
of my lite has been otherwiſe: I was 
always a triend to the liberty of the 
ſubject; and, to the beſt of my 
power, Conſtantly maintained it. L 
may have been thought miſtaken in 
the meaſares I took to ſupport it; 
but it matters not by what party I 
was called, ſo my actions are unt- 
form.“ Afterwards, ſpeaking of 
the method of proceeding againſt 
him as unconſtitutional, he ſays, 
** My ruin is not of that moment to 
any number of men, to make it worth 
their while to violate, or even ſeem 
to violate, the conſtitution in any de- 
gree, which they ought to preſerve 
againſt any attempts whatſoever. 
Though lam worthy of no regard, 
though whatſoever is done to me 
may for that reaſon be looked upon 
to be juſt; yet your lordſhips will 
have ſome regard to your own laſt. 
ing intereſt and that of poſterity. 
This is a proceeding with which the 
conſtitution is unacquainted; which, 
under the pretence of ſupporting it, 
will at laſt eftectually deſtroy it. 
For God's ſaks lay aſide theſe extra- 
ordinary proceedings; let not up 
theſe new and dangerous precedents. 
I, for my part, will voluntarily and 
cheerfully go into perpetual baniſh— 
ment, and pleafe myſelf that I an 
in ſome meaſure the occaſion of put. 
ting a ſtop to ſuch precedents, and 
doing ſome good to my country: 1 
will live, wherever I am, praying 
for its proſperity; and do, in the 
words of Father Paul to the ſtate of 


Venice, ſay E/to perpetua, It is not 


my departing from it J am concern. 
ed for. Let me depart, and let my 
country be fixed upon the immove— 
able foundation of law and juſtice, 
and ſtand for ever.” After a ſolemn 
proteſtation of his innocence, and 
an appeal to the Searcher of hearts 
for the truth of what he had ſaid, 
he concludes thus: «© It, on any ac- 
count, there ſhall {till be thought by 
your lordthips to be any ſeeming 

3N2 ſtrength 
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ſtrength in the proofs againſt me; if, 
by your lordſbip's judgment, ſpring- 
ing from unknown motives, I thall 
be thought to be guilty; if, for any 
reaſons or neceſſity of tate, of the 
wiſdom and juſtice of which: 1 am no 
competent judge, your lord ſhips hal! 

roceed to paſs the bill againſt me; 

ſhall diſpoſe myſelf qui :tiy and ta- 
citly toſubmit to what you do; God's 
will be done: Naked came 1 out of 
my mother's womb, and naked ſhall [ 
return; and, whether he gives or 
takes away, bleed be the name of 
the Lord!“ 

On tie 15th, the bill was read the 
third tine and, after a long and 
warm debate, paſſed on the 16th, by 
a majority of eight ty- three to forty- 
three. On the 15th, the king came 
to the houfe, and confirmed- it by 
his royal aſſent. June 18, 1722, this 
eminent prelate, having the day be- 
fore taken leave of his friends, who, 
from the time of paſſing the bill 
againſt him to the day ot his depar— 
ture, had free acceſs to him in the 
Tower, embarked on- board the Ald- 
borough mar-vf-war, and landed the 
Friday following at Calais. When 
he went on ſhore, having been in— 
tormed that Lord Bolingbroke, who 
had, after the riſing of the parlia- 
ment, received the king's pardon, 
was arrived at the ſame place on his 
return to England, he ſaid, with an 
air of pleaſantry, Then I am ex. 
changed!” and it was, in the opinion 
of Mr. Pope on the ſame occaſion, 
6 ſignof the nation's being curled— 
ly afraid of being over-ruu with tov 
much politeneſs, when it could not 
regain one great man but at the ex- 
pence of anoth ler.“ But the -leve- 
rity of his treatment did not ceœaſe 
even with his dumiſhment. The ſame 
vindictive ſpirit purſued him in 
foreign chimes. No Britiſh ſubject 
was even permitted to viſit him with. 
out the King's ficn manual, which 
Mr. Morice was always obliged to 
ſolicit, not only for himſelf, but for 
every one of nis family whom he 
carried abroad with him, for which 
the tees of office were very high, 

When 7iſhop Atterbury firſt en. 
tered upon his baniſhment, Brufſels 
was the place deſtined for his reſi- 
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dence; but, by the arts and inſtiga— 
tions of the Britiſh miniſters, he was 
compelled to leave that place, and 


retire to Paris. There being ſolicited 


by the friends of the Pretender to 
enter in their negociations, he chang. 
ed his abode for Montpelier in +725; 
and, after reſiding there about tv 
years, returned to Paris, where he 
died Feb. 15, 1731-2. The afflic. 
tion which he {uſtained by the death 
of his daug!. ter, in 1729, was thought 
to have hatened his own diffolution 
Row far the biſhop might have 
been attached in his inclination: 
to the Stuart family, to which he 
might be led by early prejudice: 
of education, and the divided opi. 
nions of the times, it is not necel- 
{ary here to inquire: but that he 
mould have been weak enough to 
engage in a plot ſo inconſiſtent with 
his ſtation, and ſo clumſily deviled, 
is utterly inconſiſtent with that cun. 
ning which his enemies allowed him, 
The Duke of Wharton, it is wel! 
known, was violent againſt him, till 
convinced by his unanſwerable rea. 
ſoning. It has been ſaid that At. 
terbury's Wiſhes reached to the 
biſhopiic of London, or even to York 
or Canterbury, But thoſe who were 
better acquainted with his views, 
knew that Wincheſter would hav: 
been much more deſirable to him than 
cither of the others. And there are 
thoſe now living, who have been 
told from reſpectable authority, th! 
that biſhopric was oftered to hin 


whencyver it thould become vacant : 


(and til] that event ſhould happen, 
a penſion of goocl. a-year beſides an 
ample proviſion for Mr. Morice), if 
he would ceaſe to give the oppoli- 
tion he did to Sir Robert Walpole's 
adminiſtration, by his ſpeches and 
proteſts in the houſe of lords, When 
that ofter was rejected by the biſhop, 
then the contrivance for his ruin was 
determined on. 

lis body was brought over to 
England, and interred on the 12th of 
May following in Weſtminſter ab- 
bey, in a vault which in the yea! 
1722 had been prepared by his döree- 
tions, There is no memorial ove! 
his grave: nor could there well be 
any, "unleſs his friends would have 


conſented 
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conſented (which it is moſt proba. 
ble they refuſed to do) that the 
words implving him to have died 
Biſhop of Rochefter ſhould have 
been omitted on his tomb. Some 
time before his death, he publiſhed 
a vindication- of himſelf, Biſhop 
Smalridge, and Dr. Aldrich, from a 
charge brought againſt them by Mr, 
Oldmixon, of having altered and in— 
terpolated the copy of Lord Claren- 
don's Hiſtory of the Rebellion. 
Biſhop Atterbury's Sermons are ex- 
tant in four volumes in octavo : 
thoſe contained in the two firſt were 
publiſhed by himſelf, and dedicated 
to his great patron Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney Biſhop of Wincheſter; 
thoſe in the two laſt were publiſhed 


after his death by Dr. Thomas 


Moore his lord ſhip's chaplain, Four 
admirable Viſitation Charges accom. 
pany his Epiſtolary Correſpondence, 

As to Biſhop Atterbury's cha— 
rafter, however the moral and poli— 
tical part of it may have been dit. 
ferently repreſented by oppolite par— 
ties, it is univerſally agreed, that he 
was a man of great learning and un- 
common abilities, a fine writer, and 
a moſt excellent preacher, His learn- 
ed friend Smalridge, in the ſpeech 
he made when he preſented him 
to the upper houſe of convoca— 
tion, as procurator, ſtyles him } 7 
% nullo lilerarum genere fies, in ple 
riſque artibus et ſtudꝛit diu et feliciter ex- 
ercitatus, in mu xime erſectis (iteran unt 
diſciglinis perfeciiſimus. In his con- 
troverſial writings, he was ſome— 
times too ſevere upon his adveriary, 
and dealt rather too much in fatire 
and investive; but this his panegy- 
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riſt imputes more to the natural fa. 
vour of his wit than to any bitter. 
neſs of temper or propenſe malice, 
In his ſermons, however, he is not 
only every way unexceptionable, but 
highly tobe commended, The truth 
1s, his talent as a preacher was ſo 
excellentand remarkable, thatit may 
not improperly be ſaid, that he owed 
his preterment to the pulpit; nor 
is it hard to trace him, throughthis 
writings, to his ſeveral promotions 
inthe church. We ſhall conclude 
his character as a preacher with the 
encomum beſtowed on him by the 
author of the Tatler; who, having 
obſerved that the Engliſh clergy 
too much neglect the art of ſpeaking, 
makes a particular exception with 
regard to this prelate; who, ſays he, 
« has fo particular a regard to his 
congregation, that ne commits to his 
memory what he has to ſay to them; 
and has ſo ſoft and graceful a beha- 
viour, that it muſt attract your 
attention. His perſon (continues 
this author), it is to be confeſſed, 
is no {mall recommendation; but 
hne is to be highly commended for 
not loſing that advantage, and ad- 
ding to propriety of ſpeech, an ac- 
tion which would have been ap- 
proved by Demoſthenes. He never 
attempts your paſſions, till he has 
convinced vour reaſon. All the ob- 


jections which you can form are laid 


open and diſperſed before he uſes 
the leaſt vehemence in his ſermon; 
but, when he thinks he has your 
head, he very foon wins your heart, 
and never pictends to ſhew the 
beauty of holineſs, till he has con- 
Vinced You of the traut of it.“ 
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WE need only read the decrees 
' of the various councils ot the 
13th century, to be perſuaded of 
the falſe maxims and diſorders which 
prevailed univerſally amongſt the 
Clergy, as well ſeculur as regular, 
See the complaints of Innocent 111. 
with reſpe&t to the monaſtery of 
Sublacus, near Kome, and his letter 
addreſſed in 1213 to the general 
Chapter of Cluni ; or that which he 
ſent to the cardinal abbot of Mount- 


Caſſin. With regard to the depra- 
vity of manners which reigned as 
mongit the fudents in the Univer- 
ſities, we may conſult the writings 
of James of Vitri curate of Argen- 
teuil; and we hall wiſh for no fur. 
ther information. 

As to the mendicant orders, the 
various abuſes which were introduC-y 
ed among lt them were chiefly owing 
to the neglefdt of manual labour. 
When this was let aide, they loſt 

the 
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the greater part of their time in idle 


diſcuſſions, inaétivity, and floth, 
We might cite, in proof of this aſ- 


ſertion, a thouſand inſtances from 
the caſuiſts and ſcholaſtics, which 
are perfectly ridiculous, and to 
which thoſe may have recourle who 
ean read with patience ſuch infamous 
abſurdities: but we ſhall content 
ourſelves with referring to the Hit- 
tory of Noſes, in a book entitled 
Laus Breiiatis; a ſatire againſt the 
Pominicans, publiſhed under the 
name of Petrus a Valle Clauſa; and 
the Traitas Patriarclarum; all three 
written by the learned Jeſuit Ray. 
naud, who died in 1663. It 1s 1n 
the laſt mentioned of theſe works 
that he ſeriouſly propoſes the quel- 
tion, whether a Carthuſtan, who by 
his rule is forbidden the uſe of fleſh 
meat even to ſave his life, may oc- 
caſionally uſe any kinds of clyſters 
prepared from ſuch broths and jui- 
ces. This he determines in the ne- 
gative, unlels it be abſolutely re. 
quiſite to prolong his days:“ in which 
caſe, ſays he, he may be allowed the 
uſe of theſe nouriſhing remedies 
either by way of clyſter, or in the 
torm of a plaſter applied to the re— 
gion of the ſtomach. 

But it was not only within the 
walls of convents that they were 
thus employed: their labours were 
equally uſeful in their various ram- 
bles about the world under pretence 
of begging alms, Their undaunted 
relſolutioninexortingthegratu:tous ob- 
lations of the faithful was ſuch, that 
Bonaventure, the general of the or- 
der, aſſures us that their very en- 
counter was dreaded, as much as 
that of highwaymen. And it is in- 
deed natural that this vagabond 
kind of lite thould ſoon diveit them 
of every remnant of modeſty and 
ſhame, as well as expoſe them to 
every ſpecics of temptation and im- 
morality, In ſhort, the picture 
which he has given us of them in 
his writings, as it is without reply, 
ſo it is as tull as ſevere as could have 
been traced by their moſt inveterate 
enemies, Yet they had not, in his 
days, arrived at the ſummit of tolly, 
Relaxations and diviſions were after- 
wards carried tomuch greaterlengths; 
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which we muſt aſcribe chiefly to the 
ſcholaſtie diſputes to which theſ« 
brothers were perpetually trained 
and exerciſed. Each day gave riſe 
to ſoine new queſtion of wirghty mo- 
ment, and every art of chicanery was 
diſplayed in theſe quibbling contro. 
verſies, the effects of which were 
ſometimes of moſt ſerious conſe. 
quence, Thus, when John XXII. 
condemned ſome doctrines they had 
advanced; the Franciſcans, in re. 
venge, declared the pope to be an 
heretic; as ſuch, procceded to de- 
poſe him, and ſubſtituted one of 
their own creatures in his place, 
This was „the concluſion of that 
boaſted profeſſion of humility, and 
poverty, which was introduced into 
the Chriſtian ſcheme in the 13th 
century; and theſe re/zgrous wars pro- 
duced the woſt deplorable effects, 
both with regard to diſcipline and 
doctrine. As to their own private de- 
bates under the above-mentioned 
pope, they were perfectly ludicrous: 
yet they occaſioned ſuch diviſions 
amongſt them, as had like to have 
Cauſed a ſchiſm in the order. It 
was diſcuſſed whether Chriſt and his 
apoltles had any polleſſions, either 
in common, or in particular; at 
what moment, or whether at any 
time, the meat they ſwallowed be. 
came their own, as by a vow of po. 
verty they had diveſted themſelves 
of every kind of property ; whether 
their habit ought to be white, black, 
grey; of terge, or of cloth; long, 
or ſhort: whether their hood was to 
be round, or pointec; wide, or nar.. 
row &c. And theſe grave 1mper- 
inencies produced as many COngre- 
vations, Chapters, bulls, manifeſtos, 
and other writings, as if the ex1t- 
tence of Chriſtianity, or the ſafety 

of all Europe, had been at ſtake. 
This was allo the age when the 
abuſe of miracles was moſt preva- 
lent; and no fiction was too groſs 
to be rejected. Not long before 
this time, James de Voragine the 
Dominican, Archbiſiop of Genoa, 
publiſhed his Golden Legend, which 
is withuut diſpute, the triumph of 
imbecility and extravagance: al- 
though, to the reproach of human 
reaſon, it paſſed, in the 15th cen- 
wry, 
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tary, through ſeven or eight editions, ' 
Fictitious relics, pretences to extra- 
ordinary piety, the art of captivat- 
ing the good will of rich widows, or 


young unexperienced votaries of 
either ſex, the erection of various 
Confraternities, wonderful accounts 
ct habits and ſcapulars received from 
Heaven, ridiculous grants of indul— 
gencies equally extravagant and nu- 
merous, and'other ſuch like inven- 
tions either of arttul policy or cre- 
dulous enthußalm, ſeemed now to 
have put the keys of heaven into 
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the hands of the mendicant friars : 
and tew Chriſtians preſumed to hope 
tor mercy, but through their means. 
Even thofe who had led the moſt 
abandoned lives, if they could but 
die in the humble weeds of religion, 
and bequeathed to prous purpoſes 
thoſe riches which they could no 
longer make ſubſervient to their 
pleatures, perſuaded themſelves too 
often that they had little reaſon to 
deſpair, whilſt under the protection 
of ſuch powerful mediators. 
[7o be concluded in our next. 
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T is ſeldom that we inſert any other 

than poſthumous biography, But 
we need make no apology tor pre, 
jenting memoirs of ſo valuable and 
worthy a living character as forms 
the ſubject of this article, 

Mr. GRANVILLE SHARP, that 
true patriot and determined oppo— 
nent of African flavery, is a grandſon 
of the celebrated Dr. Sharp, who, 
in the arbitrary reign of James the 
Second, ſo honouravly dittinguiſhed 
himſelf as the champion of the Pro. 
teſlant religion and of the liberties 
of his country, Dr. Sharp, imme- 
diately after the acceſſion of King 
William, was made Dean of Can- 
toroury, Whence he was raiſed to 
the See of York; and he continued 
to be the zealous advocate of free. 
dom during the whole period of his 
valuable life, 7 

His ſon, the father of Mr. Gran- 
ville Sharp, was Matter of the 'Tem- 
ple, and emulated the pious zeal of 
his fire, which he has tranſmitted, 
with all its luſtre, to that benevolent 
character who is the ſubject of this 
memoir, 

It any man of the preſent day 
truly deſerves the name of philan- 
thropiſt, it is Mr, Granville Sharp: 
ſince his whole life has been one con- 
tinued ſtruggle to improve the con- 
dition of mankind, ſometime by his 
literary labours, and at other times 
by the more aCtive ſervices of bene- 
volence. To commiſerate the un— 
tortunate, in him ſeems to be a 
radical inſtinct, which by its force 
overpowers thoſe cold and pruden- 


tial maxims that too often regulate 
the conduct of men in general. 
Thoſe prejudices which would ex. 
clude the oppreſſed of any country, 
condition, or complexion, from the 
rights of humanity, to him are en- 
tirely unknown. The African torn 
from his native land, and the ſailor 
from his home, have ever found in 
him an eloquent and ſucceſsful ad- 
vocate. 

In his Treatiſe on the Injuſtice 
and dangerous 'Tendency of tolerat- 
ing Slavery, his arguments, though 
ſometimes diffuſe, are ſtrong and 
convincing. In this work he clearly 
proves, tht the law of nature, de. 
duced trom philoſophical reaſonings, 
ſuppoſes an equality among all man- 
kind, independent of the laws of fo- 
ciety; nor can any ſocial compact 
ſuppoſe one man to ſurrender his li- 
berty,with his perfon, up to any other 
—a barter for which he can rezeive 
nothing in exchange of equal value. 
One circumſtance which contributed 
greatly to call the attention of Mr. 
Granville Sharp to the conſidera. 
tion of ſlavery, and its evil effects on 
ſociety, as it is curious, and deve- 
lopes in a high degree the excellent 
qualities of his heart, ſhall be here 
tully related. It has this peculia— 
rity, alſo, that on its merits the Jaw 
of England was atcertained, concern- 
ing the right to freedom of every 
perſon treading on Engliſh foil; a- 
bout which many eminent lawyers 
had entertained different opinions, 

The caſe is this: —A poor negro- 
lad, of the name of Somerſet, la- 

bouring 
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bouring under a diforder that had 
been deemed incurable, and which 
deprived him of his fight, was 
abandoned by his owner as an uſe. 
Jeſs article ot property, and turned 
into the ſtreets of London to ſupport 
his miſerable exiſtence by precarious 
charity. The poor creature, in this 
deſtitute and forlorp condition, was 
expiring on the pavement of one of 
the molt public ſtreets in the metro- 
polis. Mr. Sharp chanced to paſs 
that way. This gentleman beheld 
him with that ſympathy which is 
characteriſtic of his benevolent dif. 
poſition. He cauſed him to be im- 
inediately removed to Bartholo- 
mew's Hoſpital, attended perſonally 
to his wants, and had the happineſs, 
in a ſhort time, to ſee him reſtored, 
by proper medical aſſiſtance and food, 
to the full enjoyment of his health 
and ſight. The hand of beneficence 
extended ſtill farther its foſtering 
care; Mr. Sharp clothed him, and 
procured lum a comfortable employ- 
ment in the ſervice of a lady of his 
acquaintance, Two years elapſed : 
the circumſtance and even the name 
of the poor negro had eſcaped the 
memory of his benefactor, when Mr, 
Sharp received a letter from a per- 
ſon of the name of Somerlet, con- 
fined in the Poultry Compier, ſtating 
No Cauſe for his commitment, but 
humbly entreating the protection of 
that goodneſs which had tormerly 
preſerved his life, to ſave him from 
a greater calamity. The humanity 
of Mr, Granviile Sharp led him in- 
ſtantly to the priſon, were he found 
the ſame pour negro who had been 
the object of his former compaſſion. 
His maſter, by whom he had been 
diſcarded in ſickneſs and miſery, and 
who had abandoned him to tlie 
world as an unſerviceable and dy- 


behind the carriage of the lady to 
whom Mr. Sharp had recommended 
him as a ſervant, and perc: iving that 
he had recovered his health and 
ſtrength, ſeized him in the ſtrect, 
pulled him down frum the chariot, 
and cauſed him to be ſent to priſon 
as a runaway ſlave. 

Mr. Sharp waited immediately 
upon the lord mayor, who cauſed 


ing creature, ſeeing him accidentally 


a” 


the maſter and the poor negro to be 
{ſummoned before him. That up- 
right and well-informed magiſtrate 
decided that the maſter had no pro. 
perty in the perſon of the negro in 
this country; and that, conſequent. 
ly, as there was no other charze 
againſt him, he was perfectly free, 
and at liberty to depart wherever 
he pleaſed, The maſter inſtantly, 
however, ſeized the unfortunate 
black by the collar, in the preſence 
of Mr. Sharp and the lord mayor, 
and inſiſted on his right to keep him 
as his property, Mr, Sharp claimed 
the protection of the Engliſh law 
againſt the maſter, and, cauling him 
to be taken into immediate cuſtody, 
exhibited articles of the peace a— 
gainſt him for an aſſault and battery. 
The lord mayor took cognizance ot 
the charge, and the maſter was com. 
mitted, and compelled to find bail for 
his appearance at the ſeſſions, to 
take his trial for the oftence, Thus 
the great queſtion of flavery, which 
volved the honour of England, as 
well as the fate of thouſands, was 
brought fairly before an Engliſh 
court of juſtice. A certiorari was 
obtained to remove the cauſe 1nto 
the court of King's Bench, whence 1t 
vas ſubmitted to the twelve judge:, 
who uninimoully concurred in opi— 
nion that the maſter had acted cri- 
minally ;--and thereby emancipated 
jor ever the race of blacks from a 
ſtate of Navery while they remained 
on Britiſh ground! 

Having ſucceeoecd fo well in the 
firſt inſtance, his miud was naturally 
led on to further endeavours to be- 
nefit the condition of opprelied Airi- 
Cans, He.obſerved many of thele 
people begging about the ſtreets of 
London, and conceived the. idea of 
ſending them back to their native 


amgliorating their own condition, 
aid, at the ſame time introducing 
the ſeeds of civilization into Africa. 
i helſe people he collected together 
to a very Conliderable number, and, 
at his fule expence, ſent them over 
to Africa, where they formed a co— 
lony, and built themſelves a town, 
which, in compliment to their beue— 
actor, they named Granvule, It 15 

lituatcd 


wer for the double purpoſe of 
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Atuatod on the river Sierra Icons, 
not far from the newly eſtabliſhed 
ſettlement of Ve 7 own, 

In the diſcuſſion of the important 
queſtion concerning the legality 
of preſs-warrants, Mr. Sharp dit. 
played the fame energy as he had 
done in the caſe of Somerſet. A 
freeman of .London, 
Mellichip, had been impretted into 
the ſervice of the navy. Mr. Sh arp 
applied to Mr. fn erman Bull, u! 
lord mayor, for an order tur his dif 
charge, which that magiſtrate, ever 
watchiul over tlie libertics of the 
people, and incorruptibly pure in 
the adminiſtration of public zuttice, 
inſtantly granted, The cormann- 
ing officer of the N had 
however previoutly removed Melli— 
chip to the Nore, in order to . 8 
him beyond the limits of the city 
juriſdiction. Mr. Sharp eng caufed 
the Court of King's Bench to be im- 
mediately moved for a writ of ** 
beas Corpus to bring the body 
Mellichip into court, u hich b: ing 
of courſe complicd with, Mr, Shar P 
infiſted, that, there being no charg 
azainlt him tor a breach of the! avs, 
but being detained under the pre. 
tended aut! 1crity of an impreſs war. 
rant, the court, as guardians of the 
liberty of the ſubject, was bound to 
diſcharge him. I. or d Mansfield felt 
himſelf compelled to acqui ieſce in the 
conſtitutional juſtice of this demand, 
and ordered Mellichip to be ſet at 
liberty. 

It was alſo the active humanity 
and patriotiſm of Mr. Sharp, that 
the Society for aboliſhing the Siave- 
Trade owes its origin. This ſociety 
has ſince extended itſelf in ſeveral 
countries in Europe, and through al! 
the ſtates in America; and, though 
its exertions have not yet been at- 
tended with complete and wilned- 
for ſucceſs, it has brought about fe 
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veral very important regulations of 


this horrible traffic, and conſider: bly 
ameliorated the condition of the un- 
happy victims. Ot this excellent 


lociety Mr, Sharp has been the pre- 
ſident ever ſince its firſt inſtitution. 

In his political principles he is 
the ardent and zealous friend of li- 
berty, and neglects no opportunity 
No. 183. 
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of de fen Us its principles, or aſlert. 
ing the neviecled rights of the Peo- 
48. lle has ever been the warm 

wacate for 2 parliamentary reform, 

id has recommended a plan to the 
publiſe⸗ ade on the carlieſt prin- 
ciples and practice of the Britiſh 
conftitution, He deſires toreſtore the 
ancient 7./4zn7s, by which the whole 
country was tormerly incorporated 
into {ocictics of ten men each, who 
were joint ſecurity for the legal and 
peaceable demeanor of each other, 
and wio clected annually, from a- 
mons ft themſelves, a conlervator of 
the peace, called the tithing-mane» 
1enGoi theſe ſocieties he would unite 
into larger body, denominated, 
agr. zably to ancient practice, the hun. 
trad; vho ſhould elect annually their 
ble; and ten of theſe bodies 
again to torm the largeit aſſembly af 
Me thofand, who ſhould annually 
elect, upon the original principles of 
the Britiſh conftitutio: 1, their elder. 
man or magiltrate. 

All trivial cauſes and diſputes he 
propuſes. to have tettled once a 
month by el jury of twelve men, in 
the Hundred-court, before the con— 
table; and all cauſes of a ſuperior 
nature, and appeals from the Hun— 
dred, he would have decided in the 
camrt of the Thouſand, before the 
elderman and a jury of their peers, 
The whole body ot the people to 
form, in this manner, the national 
militia; each Thouſand to conſti— 
tute a reviment, the elderman or ma- 
giſtrate to be thei r colonel; and each 
Hundred to conſtitute e a company, the 
conſtable of each, tor the time being, 
to be tl cir Captain. So many of the 
Thouſands to be ſummoned once in 
every year, by their magiſtrate, as 
would have a right to chooſe a five 
hundred and fifi V. eighth part of the 
repreſentative le cillature, and vote 
in their reſpective hundreds before 
the conſtable, without expence to 
the candidate or loſs of time to the 
voter. 

Mr, Sharp has ſhewn that the di- 
vition of this kingdom into tithings 
and hundreds was inſtituted at firſt 
by the virtuous and patriotic King 
Alfred. He has likewiſe demon- 
ſtrated, in his treatiſe en this ſub. 
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jet, that ſuch an inſtitution is tho— 
roughly conſiſtent with the moſt per- 
fect ſtate of liberty that man 1s ca- 
pable of enjoying; and yet compe— 
tent, nevertheleſs, to anſwer all the 
neceſſary purpoſes of mutual de- 
fence, the due execution of juſt and 
equal laws, and the ſure mainte- 
nance of the public peace, Neither 
does this ſyſtemof government want 
either the preſcription of antiquity 
or the teſt of experience to recom- 
mend it to our notice, It reduced 
to order the Iſraclitiſh armies in the 
wilderneſs, and diffuſed comparative 
Happineſs through this kingdom, 
from the days of its royal inſtitutor 
to the Norman conqueſt. 

The epiſcopal church in America 
was founded upon a ſyſtem recom- 
mended by Mr. Sharp, and he had 
the honour of introducing their firſt 
biſhops for conſecration to the pre- 
ſent Archbiſhop of Canterbury. A- 
merica has, however, no eſtabliſhed 
religion. The conſtitution of that 
country can neither eftabliſh nor 
prohibit any mode of worſhip which 
any individual may think proper to 
adopt. 

In the unfortunate war which end. 
ed in the ſeparation of America from 
Great Britain, the virtue and patrio— 
tiſm of this gentleman ſuggelted to 
the congreſs the idea of having re. 
courſe to him, as a means of bring- 
ing about a reconciliation between 
the two countries, Two commiſl- 
ſioners were accordingly diſpatched 
to Paris, for the purpoſe of tranſ— 
mitting to Mr, Sharp, in London, 
3 for the Britiſh government. 

r. Sharp delivered the propofi— 
tions to Lord George Germain, who 
was then the American miniſter ; 
and, the terms not being acceded to 
by the Engliſh miniſtry, the com— 
miſſionersreturned, and America was 
declared independent on the ath of 
July, in conſequence of this retuſal, 

The wide ſcale on which Mr. 
Sharp has acted, and the various inte. 
relts his ſchemes have embraced, 
certainly mark him out as no com- 
mon character; and though his 
writings have been ineffectual to 
produce a recurrence to our firſt 
conſtitutional principles, though his 
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colony ſettled in Africa may net 
have ſucceeded, and preſs-warrants 
ſtill diſgrace the annals of our tote. 
rative juriſprudence, yet the maxims 
he has inculcated, and the ſteady 
perſeverance he has evinced, through 
the courſe of a long life, in the cauſe 
of liberty, will not be without their 
effect. Good actions and ſentiments 
are never totally loſt. 

Mr. Sharp was deſigned for the 
law, but never practiſed. He atter- 
wards held a place in the Ordnance- 
office; but, having a gentee] com- 
petency, and diſapproving of the 
American war, he gave up his place, 
and took chambers in the Temple, 
where he has reſided many years. 
Free from every domeſtic incum— 
brance, he has there applied his mind 
to the purſuit of general knowledge. 
He is a good linguiſt, both ancient 
and modern, is well read in divinity, 
extenſively acquainted with law, an 
enlightened politician, and a great 
amateur of muſic, Every Sunday 
night he devotes to the harp, of 
which he is extremely fond. This, 
however, 1s meant for a deyotional 
exerciſe, ſince the Pſalms of David, 
ſung in Hebrew by himſelf, are ihe 
conſtant accompaniments of his in. 
ſtrument. On theſe occaſions, ow - 
ing to his venerable appearance, 
united to his vivacious manner, ho 
preſents to his auditors the moſt 
lively appearance of bardic enihi. 
ſiaſm. A pertectly-orthodox Chrit- 
tian in his belief, he has too much 
ſenſe to fall into thoſe narrow bigot- 
ted ſentiments which diſgrace the 
rigid profeiiion of many otherwiſe 
excellent characters; he therefore 
relaxes ſometimes into innocent gaie- 
ty, and is ſeen amuſing himſelf at & 
conviv:al meeting, held at atavernin 
Fleet-ſtreet, once every week, for 
the purpoſe of ſinging old Engliſh 
madrigals. His voice is good, and 
his judgment and execution conl;. 
derably above mediocrity. This par- 
tiality for mulic, alſo, makes him 2 
conſtant attendant at the cathedral. 
ſervice of St. Paul's. 

Mr. Sharp's literary labours have 
been principally directed to theo. 
logy, politics, and juridicaleconomy. 
In his Difſertation on the Prophe- 

| cies, 


INTERESTING LET TE 
dies, he differs fr. 'm Dr. Williams 
and Biſhop Newton in many impor- 


tant particulars, In Snothes tract he 
has become the defender of original 
{111, the exiſtence and operations oft 
evil ſpirits, and the doctrine of the 
Trinity. He has alſo added his 
quota of endeavour to abolith the 
Gothic practice of duelling. In the 
treatiſe alluded to, he Hus Proveu 
that the deciſion of pr. vate quarrels 
by private combat is contrary to 


law; and, when one of the parties 
falls, that the ſurvivor is guilty of 


wilful murder; and in this conclu— 
ſion few thinking men will differ 
trom him. His work, entitled“ Le. 
gal means of Political Refor! mation,“ 
and his « View of the State of Go- 
vernment under the Syſtem of Frank. 
pledge,” are monuments of patrio— 
tiſm, which will ever rank him a- 
mong the Hampdens and Sidneys of 
this country. 

Mr. Sharp poſſeſſes a very exten- 
five library, where a theologian, a 
lawyer, a claſſic, a politician, an an- 
tiquary, or an orientaliit, might find 
ample amuſement, ſuited to their 
different taſtes. His collection of 
Bibles is eſteemed the beſt in the 
kingdom. 

Although now eighty-five, he pur. 
ſues his ſtudies, like Cato, with all 
the ardour of youth, Within theſe 


INTERESTING 
+I. I ſhonid think it } ighiy im- 


proper to addreſs yori on a ſu b- 
1ect merely medical; but the pur- 


port of the preſent letter, though 
Connected with medicine, is fo inte- 
reſting to the public at large, that l 
flatter myſelf I thall be excuſed tor 
endeavouring to draw their atten. 
tion to it through this meanmm, . he 
jolence of the inflammation of the 
eyes, to which the n tives of K gypt 
are ſubject, is well known; and the 
melancholy proots we have had of 


its tendency to deitroy Vion, as evi 
denced by the greut avmber of fol- 
diers who returned to E ngland from 
that country'in the year 1802, in a 
ſtate of total blindneſs, muſt. una- 
voidably give pain to every one whe 
reflects upon them. Ihe genera! 
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ten years he has made himſelf tole- 
rably proficient in Arabic. But it 
muſt be remembered, that age to 
him is little burden; he has lived a 
temperate and regular life, and rea. 
{on his always maintained her ſupre— 

acy over his paſſions: his declin- 
ing Fea „therefore, like the evening 
ot a fine n 5 day, are calm and 
clean . 

His form is the wedium between 
the thin and the athletic, his ſtature 
ot the middle ſize, his countenance 
Clears his diſpoſition cheerful, his 

o:1t upright, his nerves ſteady, and 
His actions, though thus conſiderably 
advanced in life „ poſleſs all the 
{prightlineſs of youth. 

The poſthumous biographer of 
this excellent man will be able to 
do complete juſtice to his virtues. 
His name and actions will adorn the 
Britiſh Plutarch, for the imitation 
of the old; and his virtnes will ne- 
ceſſarily be emblazoned in the Bri. 
tiſn Nepos, as a model for the in- 
ſtruction of the young. He will be 
ranked with our Howards and our 
Hanways, as one of the moſt worthy 
ot his countrymen, Nor can we doubt 
that this good man will continue 
his virtuous courſe, till he ſhall meet 
with the future and everlaſting re. 
ward which his religion = a 
him to believe in and expec 


OPHTHALMIA or EGYPT. 


opinion has hitherto been, that the 
Phelan (by which name this dif- 
order has been often, though impro- 
perly, diſtinguiſhed) was confined to 
Egypt, and was dependent on ſuch 
local circumſta 1Ces as renderedother 
countries ſecure From its influence. 
It cannot, however, be denied that 
an ing ammation, LO. iſely ſimilar, 
both in its ſymptoms and progreſs 
to the Egyp tat oj hthalmia, has not 
unfrequently appeared in this and 
in other countries; and thoſe medi- 
cal men who have had much expe. 
rience in the management of ſuch 
diſorders have too often witnefled its 
woeful termination here, as there, 
in a ſtate of total blindneſs. _ It has 
rarely happened, indeed, that the 
ophthalm:a in this country has been 
30 2 com- 
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communicated to the attendants and 
friends of the perſons who had the 
diſorder; but this alſo has occa. 
ſionally taken place, and ſometimes, 
though rarely, the inflammation has 
affected, with almoſt equal violence, 
a whole family, Within the laſt 
few months, an ophthalmia, of the 
kind above mentioned, has attacked 
a great number of ſoldiers in ſeveral 
of our regiments; and a diſorder, not 
wholly unlike to it, has alſo ſhewn 
Itſelf, though with leſs violence, in 
fone ofour boarding-{chools, where it 
has been communicated to a conſi— 
derable number of children, and has 
occaſioned great trouble and incon- 
venience before it could be ſubdued. 

Now, fir, my principal object in 
troubling you with the preſent let- 
ter, 1s, to intimate a conviction 
ſtrongly impreſſed on my own mind, 
and which, I think, has been proved 
by many iaſtances that have come 
under my notice, that this diſorder 
is not ſo likely to be communicated 
by an infectious ſtate of the atmoſ. 
phere, as by the contact of ſome 
ſmall portion of the morbid ſecre- 
tion that iſſues from the cyes of 
thoſe who are affected with it.— The 
ſecretion that takes place in this 
ſpecies of ophthalmia 1s not merely 
an increaſe of tears, but a purulent 
coloured fluid, Which is often pro- 
fuſe in quantity, and as thick in con- 
ſiſtence as common cream; and it a 
fngle particle of this fuid be gppli— 
ed to an healthy eye, it is, I believe, 
as fully able to convey the diſorder 
to it, as the inſertion 0i a particle 
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of the {mall-pox or cow-pox matter 
would be to communicate thele ſe. 
veral diſorders to thoſe who are ino- 
culated by them. The inference 
from this obſervation is, that the 
utmoit care is necellary to prevent 
the handkerchiefs and cloths that 
are en ployed by thoſe who have an 
inflammation in the eyes from being 
uſed by other perſons; and in parti- 
cular, that the baſins in which they 
waſh be thoroughly cleanſed before 
others are permitted to make ule of 
them. Theſe are cautions which are 
neceſſary to be regarded, if we only 
look to the advantages of cleanli— 
nels; but they becore infinitely im- 
portant, when it is conſidered that 
they tend to preſerve from ſo dread- 
ful a diſorder as a malignant oph- 
thalmia. They are particularly ne- 
cellary in nurierics and boarding» 
{chools; and they are not leſs im- 
portant on- board of ſhips, and in the 
tents and barracks of ſoldiers. In 
all theſe places, there is too much 
reaſon to fear, that many not only 
wipe with the ſame towel, but waſh 
with the ſame water. 

I only add, on the treatment of 
this diſorder, that it appears to me 
in general to be moſt highly inflam. 
matory; that large and repeated 
evacuations are often indiſpenſably 
neceſſary; and that thefe, with the 
free application of cold water, ſome— 
tines made colder by the addition of 
ice, are among the moſt effectuual re- 
medies with which I am acquainted, 

JAMES WARE. 
New Briage-jireet, Aug. 6. 
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RANCESSCANAGATTI was 

born at Milan, and baptized at 
the pariſh of St, Euſebius the 14th 
of September, 1781. jn her infancy 
ſhe made conſiderable progress in 
the German and French languages 
under a Straſburg governeſs named 
Madame Depuis. This lady, having 
in her youth belovged to a company 
of the Comcaie Francaiſe, poſſeſſed 
ſome iniormation, and engaged her 
pupil to apply to ſtudy with plea— 
ſure, by the amuſing means ſhe cm- 


ployed of reciting and explaining, 
ſometimes ia the one and ſome— 
times in the other language, ſuch 
{mall pieces of comedy and rowance 
as were within her reach, and oblig. 
ing her to repeat the lame by de- 
grees. It is not improbable, in con- 
tequence of ſo many comic and ro- 
mantic ideas ariſing from theſe 
amuting ſtudies, that this young. 
lady 1nſenfbly conceived a paſſion for 
the military profeſſion, and adopted 
as a maxim, that women might * 

tue 
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che courſe of glory and ſcience as 
well as men, if they entered on them 
with equal advantages of in{truction 
and emulation. 

At ten years of age ſhe wer put 
under the charge of the Nuns of the 
Viſitation, an inſtitution in 130 
pute throughout italy, to: the edu— 
cation of young ladtes; 


j : / 
and here the 


conducted herſelf %o as to obtain 
und deſerve the cſicem and friend 
thip of the Whole houſe. - tor her 
wee 75 amiable, and engagin E 1{ 0s 


ſition. Such are the very cxprel- 
tions made uſe of by the venerable 
and diſtinguiſhed ſuperior, Macame 
de Bayanne, to convey her approba— 
tion, and the general ſenſe of the nuns 
of this reſpectable eſtabliſhment. 

Towards the end of 1794 her fa. 
ther, Mr. Joſeph Scanagatt!, re ſolv. 
ed to fend his daughter to Vienn: 
as a boarder with a widow lady, in 
order to improve her in the Know- 
ledge of the German language, and 
to qualify her in the details of 
houſe-keeping, On the journey ſhe 
was dreſſed in boy's clothes toavoid 
trouble and impertinence, and ſhe 
was accompanied by one of her bro- 
thers, who intended to ſtop at Neu— 
itadt, in order to attend a courſe 
of military ſtudies in the academy 
of that town, which 1s eſteemed the 
nurſery of the beſt officers in the 
Autirian army. The pupils, to the 
number of four hundred, moſtly 
officers? ſons, are maintained and 
educated by the imperial court, and 
beſides the military exerciies, ar 
inſtructed in languages, muthema- 
tics, and the belles.lettres. 

During the journey the brother 
tell ſick, and acknowledged to his 
lifter, what he had not had the cou- 
rage to avow eto his father, that he 
nad neither taſte nor inclination for 
« military life. His ſiſter then ſtre- 
nyonlly urged him to return home 
with the ſervant to re-eſtabliſh his 
health: and, having obtained from 
him the letter of recommendation 


he carried to M. de Haller, ſurgcon 


on the ſtaff of the academy, and at 
whoſe houſe he was to have been 
boarded, ſhe had the intrepidity to 
introduce herſelf, under its ſauction, 
to the gentleman, as the recommend. 


46g 
ed boy, and as ſuch received the 
Eirdeſt welcome. | In a ſhort time 
he had the; rtune to gain the 
:r.cacthip of NI. de Haller, his wife, 
and two lovely daughters, ſo as to 
be conſderad 15 one of the family. 
Sing daily proofs of an amiable 
character and a firong diſpolition to 
be infiructed, the obtained from 
court permiſſlon to attend the lec- 
tures at the academy, and fo conſpi- 
c\itoully diltifiguithed herfelt by her 
exemplary conduct and her progreſs, 
that ſhe bore away the prizes of diſ- 
tinétion in both the years 1795 and 
1546 that ihe remained there. 

At this academy the perfected her- 
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ſelf in the Knowledge of German 
and French, and alſo acquired a 


knowledge of the Engliſh language 
under Mr. Plunket, a clergyman 
from Ireland, one of the profeſſors 
of the inſtitution, who declares that 
he never had the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion 
of your g Scanagatti being a girl, but 
considered her as a very mild and 
accomplithed boy, of uncommoa pru- 
gence, Here alſo the made the moſt 
ſuccelstul application to fencing and 
military tactics, as well as to the va. 
rious branches ot the mathematics. 

In the month of February, 1797, 
ſhe reſolved to Q.ddreſs the ſupreme 
council of war at Vienna to be ad- 
mitted an officer in the army, ſup- 
porting her application by the moſt 
honourable teſtimonies of conduct 
talents, which the academy 
could not refuſe her, and accompa- 
nying theie with more eloquent 
vouchers, namely, the prizes award. 
ed her during the two preceding 
years. 

The ſupreme council, being at 
this time particularly in want of 
good ocihcers, to replace the great 
numbers who had fallen in the pre- 
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ceding campaigns, readily appointed 


her to an eattgncy in the regiment 
of St. George. 

Her promotion being notified to 
her through the channel oi the aca- 
demy, ſhe immediately jet out for 
Vienna, whence ſhe received orders 
to join a tranſport of recruits in 
Hungary, and proceed with it to the 
Upper Rhine, where the battalion 
lay to which the was appointed, 
'This 
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This Hhattalion was 
Waradiners, and was commanded by 
M:jor Seitel. It was ſtationed on 
the right bank of the Rhine, in the 
neihbourhood of Kehl, and at the 
wy oy eſt outpoſts, when ſhe joined 
but thor tly after was obliged to 
. to the town of Manheim, the 
enemy having paſſed the Rhine be. 
tween Kilkett and Deerſhem. 

At length the peace of Campo 
Formio put an end to the campaign, 
and Sig: ora SC: mag att! , having Male 
ed about ſixteen months in different 
cantonments in the Empire, Sileſia, 
and Stiria, received an oder to re- 
pair to Poland, to join the fourth 
battalion of the regimentof Wenzel 
Colloredo, then commanded by Ma— 
jor Deeber. 

She was now ſtationed in the town 
of Sandomir; and here the experi- 
enced the moſt diſtreſſing inquie— 
tudes, through the dread of her ſex 
being diſcovered, As ſhe frequented 
the Caſino, where the moſt ſelect 
company allociated, ſome of the la. 
dies who aflembled there, either 
through the conformation of her bo. 
dy, or her reſerve: manners, con- 
ceived and COMMUNICE! ted their {uſe 
picions. And accordingly one day 
a young gentleman belonging to the 
town ſaid to her inge nuoully, «© Do 
vou know, enſign, what thele ladies 
obſerve of you?” She immediately 
ſulrected where the blow was di— 
rected; but, concealing her alarm, 
the anſwered, the hould be glad to 
know in w hat reſpect ſhe had at- 
tracted their notice. Why, (re- 
plied the gentleman,) they obſerve. 
in you the air and manner of a lady.“ 
On this ſhe fell a-laughing, and with 
an arch and lively air rejoined, “ In 
this caſe, fir, as the deciſion of the 
queſtion is competent toa lady, I beg 
leave to ſelect your wite tor my 
judge.“ This propoſal, however, 
he did not think proper to accept, 
and, wiſhing to dilengage himlelir, 
proteſted that he was tar from be- 
lieving any ſuch thing, and only 
hinted at what Meſdames N. N. had 
full pected. She withdrew earlier 
than uſual that day, and palled ra- 
ther an uneaſy night. But, having 
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ſully meditated on her lituation, the 


compoſed. of 
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reſolved to bear herſelf through, 
put on a good face, appear at the 
Caſſino next day, and there hold th: 
mot: gallant and free diſvourſe with 
the ladies, in order to remove, i 
po ble, their ſuſpiçions. Accord 
ingly, atter complimenting them, 
| 1 N 0 matter on the car. 
et, and 18 ared, that, far from he. 
zoftend A E found herſe It highly 
attered, 85 hopes that the o pinior 
ey ente 1411 ed would re nder (116! 
ilk to favour her with a 
verification to enable them to pro. 
nounce their judgment with greater 
certainty, This pro duced the elf: 
ſhe withed ; the ladies, aſtoniſhed by 
this military air of frankneſs, imme. 
diately retracted their opinion, ſays 
Lou are too call; int, enſign 
for us to preſume doing g von any 
farther the  IDJOry: of beliex in you 
lady.“ And t! hus tl ie matter dro pped. 
Some time after, having receive 
orders to proceed to heim ſne had 
the good fortune to eſcape the pry. 
ing looks Ct the fair-ſex there, bu: 
was obliged to uſe uncommon Cir- 
cumſp zection. She fell fick on the 
road, and was obliged to ſtop at Lu- 
bin, the head- quarters of the batta. 
lion. Here alſo the had ſome diff. 
culty to conceal her fex; for, be! 
aitected with a general debility, i 
was obliged to commit herſelf in al! 
her wants to the care of a ſoldier 
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ing, 


zu ho was her ſervant, but who hap- 


pily tor her was a young man of ſuch 
limp! licity, that the ran no riſk from 
his penetration. 

She had ſcarcely recovered, when, 
having received notice that the 
council of war had transferred her to 
the regiment of Bannat, ſhe reported 
herſelt ready immediately to join; 
and, notwithſtanding the advice o. 
her preſent commander to ſuſyend 
her journey until ſhe had ſufticient!y 
recruited her ſtrength, ſhe perſiſted 
in undertaking it, and arrived on the 
6th of May, 1799, at Penezona, in 
the Bannat, where the ſtaff were 
flationed, 

Some promotions were at this cril:s 
taking place in the regiment, and, 
being one of the oldeſt enſigns, ſhe 
expected to be promoted to a lieu- 


tenancy ; but was no leis ſurÞriſed 
than 


- _— — — 


han hurt to find two younger en— 
dens preferred to her, Being fure of 
her ground, in ſo far as to know that 
the conduct-liſt given in her favour 
by the regiments in which the had 
before ſerved had left not the ſmall- 
et room for reproach, notwithſtand- 
ing her mild and patient character 
the preſented very ſharp remonſtran— 
ces, proteſting that the ſhould ke 
-ſhamed to continue to wear the uni— 
form of the regiment, if it did not 
repair the the injury done her. In 
-n{wer to this remonſitrance ſhe re- 
ceived areſcript of the 13th of July, 
which entirely ſatisfied her, the re- 
giment acclaring that the miſtake 
proceeded from not having known 
that Enſign Scanagatti had been 
transferred to it when the promotions 
were propoſed, but that they would 
not fail to take the fir ſi Opportunity 
of doing juſtice to his merit; and in 
tact ſhe obtained a lieutenancy on 
the 1ſt of March following. 

She was now placed 1: the batt. 

non of reſerve, which generally re- 
Maus inactive in Cantoninent, and 
was then under the command of 
Jieutenant-colonel Eins{eld, But, 
mxious to ſhare in the glory of the 
campaign, the ſolicited to be trans- 
erred to one of the battalions of the 
lame regiment which were then act- 
ug aga;ntt the enemy in Italy; and 
fie was in conſequence appointed to 
che ſiath, then encamped on the 
mountains to the caſt of Genoa, 
witch ſhe joined without delay. 
_ Here ſhe was encamped with her 
Dattation, commanded by Mujor 
Faulich, and ſharp ſkirmiſhes and 
actions more frequently took place 
than at any other of the outpolts, 
She fought under that officer parti- 
Cularly in two battles that took 
ce on the 14th and 15th of Decem- 
bor, 1799, in the neighbourhooud of 
Scoffera, and at Torriglia, where 
tac had the ſatisfaction of penetrat- 
ung firſt intothe intrenched reduubts, 
Winch the enemy were then forced 
to abandon, but which they retouk 
Next day, through the ſupcriority of 
-vIce With which they renewed the 
attack. 

la this unfortunate affair the brave 


MS - . . 
14Jor Paulich being ſeverely wound- | 


ed and made priſoner, with a part 
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of his battalion, the main body of 
the army in that neighbourhood, un. 
der the coinmand of General Count 
K lenau, was obliged immediately to 
retire, Enſign Scanagatti was then 
ordered to polt himielf at Barba 
Gelata, with a {mall detachmeat, in 
order to cover the retreat on that 
lide; and on the 25th of the ſame 
month received orders to join the 
battalion lying at Campiano and Cai. 
telbardi, diſtricts belonging to the 
Duke of Parma, 

Captain Golubowiſh, and after 
him Captain k liunowich, fuccecd- 
ed to the command of the hattalion, 
which, about the end of February, 
1800, was ſent into quarters at Ley. 
horn. At this time Enſign Scana. 
gatti, having been diſpatched on re 
gimental buſineis to Venice, Man. 
tua, and Milan, had the ſatisfaction 
to reviit her family in palling 
through Cremona, ot which town 
her father was then intendant. 

Here the flopped a day and two 
nights. Her mother during all that 
time never quitted her fight; and 
having remarked in the morning, 
that, when dreſling, ſhe laced her 
chieſt very ſtraitly to efface every ex 
terior an of her lex, and that fo 
ſirong a compretivn had there al- 
ready produced a certain degree of 
lividly,” Madam? Scanagatti com- 
muntcated her feers to her huſband, 
that their child would foot tall a vice 
tim to a Cancer if they delayed Jon. 
ger obliging her to quit the ſervice. 

The father, from the inoment the 
news reached him that his daughter 
had introduced hericlt to the aca— 
demy as a boy, had never ceaſed to 
importune her toreturn to the avoca— 
tions of her ſex, but at the ſame time 
carefully concealed from others this 
tranſaction of a daughter of whom 
he received the molt ſatisfactory re- 
ports, and from whoſe ſpirit he had 
alſo to expect ſome imprudent rel0- 
lution it Ccounteracted by violent 
means, He now reflected ſerioufly 
on the moit efficient means to be em- 
ployed to calm the uneaſineſs of his 
wife, and, if poflible, to withdraw 
his daughter without irritating her 
feelinys, He renewed the attempt 
to engage her voluntary compliance, 
inſiſting ſtrongly, among many other 
dangers 
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dangers to which ſhe was expoſed, 
on the diſcovery made by her mo— 
ther, and offering to accommodate 
her in his houſe with every thing 
that could give her ſatisfaction; 

This attempt was however fruit. 
leſs. She anſwered reſpectfully, 
that ſhe would not fail to pay atten. 
tion to what her mother had re. 
marked reſpecting her; nor would ſhe 
heſitate a moment to fly to the boſom 
of her family (always dear to her, ) 
as ſoon as peace ſhould take place, 
and which could not be at great diſ- 
tance; but ihe begged him to re. 
flect, that ſhe ſhould loſe the little 
merit ſhe had acquired in her career 
if ſhe ſhould quit it at that crilis, 
Laſtly, that he might perfectly tran. 
quillize himſelf on her account, fee. 
ing that, in the courſe of three ye. rs 
and a half, ſhe had bcen able hap- 
pily to ſupport her character in the 
midſt of an army, and in a variety of 
critical ſituations. In this manner 
ſhe took leave of her parents, and 
proceeded to execute the remainder 
of her commiſſions, 

Meanwhile her father reſolved to 
go to Milan, and in tis dilemma to 
conſult Count Cocatteh, a noble. 
man who had much regard for hum, 
and who, being commitfionary-gene— 
ral of his imperial majeſty in Lom- 
bardy, and near the army of Italy, 
could be of ſervice to him in an af- 
tair of ſuch delicacy. 

In conſequence of this advice, and 
through the medium of the count, 
ne addreſſed a memorial to his ex- 
cellency Baron Melas, diſcloting the 
ſtory of his daughter, and ſoliciting 
for her an honourable diſcharge. 

The lady in the mean time having 
executed her commiſſions, while her 
father was, unknown to her, engag- 
ed in this ſcheme, returned to her 
regiment, which ſhe found at the 
outpoſts of the blockade of Genoa, 
encamped on Monte- ecco, and near 
Monte-Faccio. On the ſame day 
that this latter place capitulated, the 
received notice that the commanier- 
in-chief had ſent anorder to the bat- 

talion to permit Lieutenant Scana— 
gatti to proceed to join his family 
at Milan. This permiſſion, unſo- 
licited by her, was equally diſagree. 
able and unexpected. She immedi- 
ately perceived that it mult have 
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come through her parents; hy! 
though cruelly diſappointed, (> 
conſoled herfelt that ſhe was not dit 
covered to be a girl, but was treats! 
as an officer in the very order of th- 
commander-1n-chiet; and what con 
firmed her in this tattering idea was, 
that next day being at dinner with 
General Baron de Gottſheim, com. 
manding the diviſion of the impact! 
army in "this neighbourhood, the 
always addrefled |! by the title of li 
tenant, and nothing occurred that 
gave her the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion that 
her ſex was known. 

Amidit theſe reflections ſhe 1 
ſolved, on the zd of june, 18755, 
proceed on her journey towards 
paternal manſion; but on the $1} 
the ſame month, having Jearnt 
Bologna that the 8 h 4 * 
entered the Milanefe, ſhe thorn 
adviſable ro direct her route to * 
rona, to which the ſtaff of the 
trian army was then tran 25 d. 
She there applied for and obtain 
a new route for Venice, where! 
father then was, and where ſhe » 
mained, tired of. an ANACtVe life, ti 


the peace of Luneville permit: 
her to return with lafcty to 
country. And it was with no {null 


regret that the left eff a uniform 9 
tained through themoutt lignal ner, 
and jupported in the moſt honourabic 
and exemplary manner. 

To atteit the truth of which, ani 
the well-merited opinion of her 20 
lous and tanhtul fervices, 
mander-in-chief, General Baron 
Jas, in a reſcript of the 23d of May, 
announced to the fuprer. 
council of war, that on the 11th 
July, 1800, he had conferred her 
heutenancy on her brother, who ue 
then a cadet in the regiment of 32! 
giojoſo. 

It is only neceſſury to add, 
this adventurous young lady hav- 
ing reſumed her ſex, in the Þotor: 
of her f amily, is no leſs a patter n non 
of female merit, than ſhe had far. 
merly been of military conduct, ti: 
filling, with unexampled ſv er vcr 
and equammity of temper, the 01:0 
of governeſs to her younger fitters, 
and otherwiſe aſſiſting her vener able 
mother in the details of family m 


nagement. 
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An Orp Sox on TOBACCO. 
\ UCH meat doth vluttony produce, 
2 To tod men fat like <winc; 
But he's u frugal man imad 
That with a leat can dine. 
e needs no napkin for his hands, 
His fingers-ends to wipe, 
That hath lis kitchen in a box, 
His roast meat in a pipe. 
| WINTER SONG. 
JIA [4 'V, throw that iciele down, 
| An «weep this deep $row from the 
Old Winter comes on with a frown, (door: 
A terrible frown for the poor, 
In a Sram so rude and forhorn, 
How can age, how can infaucy, beat 
The silent neglect and the scon 
Of those who have plenty to spare? 


Fresh broach'd 1s my ea*k of old ale, 
Well-tim'd now the frost has set in: 
Here's Job come to tell us a tale; 
We'll make him at home to a pin : 
While my wife and 1 busk ver tlic tire, 
The roll of the <casms will prove, 
That time may dinumsh destte, 
But cannot extingutsh trac love 


Oh! the pleasm«es of neighbourly chat, 
If you can but keep scandal away ! 
To learn what the world has been at, 
In what the great orators uv. 
Though the wind thro? the crevices sing, 
Ant hail down the chimney rebound, 
Um bappier than many a king, nan. 
While the bellows bluws base to the 


A\maadance was never mv lot ; 
But, ont of the tritle that's given, 
That no curse may alight on my cot, 
PI distribute the bounty of heav'r 
The fool and the Slave gather wealth: 
But, if i add nought to iny store, 
Yet, while 1 keep conscience in health, 
I've a mine that will never grow purr, 


MADRIGATL. 

GW EET girl! what means thy tinid eve, 
When humbly at thy feet | kneel ? 
What moans the halt supprest reply * 

What! can'st thou doubt the love tee? 
Clond wot Love's heav'uwith doubt and tear, 

Think me not like a sunmner's sca; 
But, oh ! believe that soul smeere, 

Which warmly, fondly, doats on thee, 


'Thou'st heatd base man's betraving art; 
And thiak'st one's crime the crime of all: 
But mine is not the ungencrous heart 
To triumph in an anzel's fall; 


Oh! could I See that lovely face 
FluslWd with the bue of guilty shame; 

Or view those eyes of mildeat grace 
Hut-Sparkling with a harlot's flame: 


Ah, no! then buldly trust my love; 
Myself from ill thy steps will keep; 
And, like thy guardian gods above, 
My faithful eye shall never sleep. 
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Ona Bign ſinging ina CaGt, 


1 1 WW, lovely pris ner, dot thou sing, 
And bear captivity so well! 
Thong form'd the mid-way sky to wing, 
And thou would'st at thy pleasure ds cu? 


For thee, fair freedom has no charms, 
Long habit makes confinement sweet; 
No love thy little bostun warms; 
No beauty makes thy heart to beat, 


Fach naterul impulse seems forgot, 
Enmov'd travquillity is thine ; 
Careless thou br: @th'st, thy cheurful note 
Thy biss, poor bird, is more than mines 
No jealous fears distract thy breast, 
To thee ambition ne'er was known, 
These dwell not with the bird or beast; 
No! KRoeason boasts them all her own» 
The happy moments, as they fly, 
I oy d thou enjoy $t3 nor dost thou fear 
Whit ills in He's dark womb may lic, 
„ bring far-distant sorrow near, 
Comtentment, life's most precious bliss, 
\V ith life's support to thee is given; 
Aud. Crateful for thy happincss, 
Thou with seng requitest heavens 
Yet, wontle biel, PIL not repine, 
Nor grieve thy happiness th see; 
The God, who makes those bles 81nvs thine, 
Takes cate for all, as well as ther, 
EPIGRANIS. 
VV HEN sent you my melons, you cried 
vut with scorn, 
They ought to be heavy, and wrinkled, 
and yellow, 
When I otter'd myself, whom these graces 
aclorn, 
vou flontod, aud gall'd me an ugly old 
fellow. 
Dies on his wife could not bestow 
One tear of Gros when sie «<\ d: 
H-c %% bad mide fo many nos, 
ht all the brivy tount was dry'd. 
On hearing a Song from a Gentleman Te. 
markably thin, 
Mio Savs YOu Sing, or i or well, 
Must Say you tune u roral $2el?, 
AGAIN, 
is true he tunes a voral Well, 
"Ihe thought is good, indeed, 
But might it not be quite as woll ? 
To say a vocal reed ? 


Frem the LONDON GAZETTES, 


Encloſures from Vice-admiral Dacres, 
(Commandet in Chief of his Majeſty's 
Ships end Veſſels at Jamaica. 

Arethusa, off the Havannah, 
Aug. 23, 1806. 
IR, I have the honour to inform 

0 you of a ſucceſsful attack have 
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ing been made by his majeſty's ſhips 
Arethuſa and Anſon, on the enemy, 
near the Moro Caſtle, in the ifland 
of Cuba, on the morning ot the 23d 
inſtant. 

«The reſult has been the capture 
of the Spanith frigate Pomona, of 
38 guns, with acompiement of three 
hundred and forty-leven men and the 
deſtruction of twelve gun-boats, each 
carryipga twenty-tour pounder, with 
a complement of one hundred men 
each, and the exploſion of a caſtle, 
mounting ſixteenthirty-Hx pounders, 

The Arethuſa had 2 killed and 32 
wounded, The Anlon, none killed 
or wounded, The Spanilh frigate 
Pomona, — Captain and 20 men Kkill- 
ed; 2 Lieutenants and zo men 
wounded | 

The Pomona was from Vera Cruz, 
bound to the Havannah, laden with 
ſpecie and merchandize. But the 
money belonging to the King was 
landed at the caſtle, by the governor 
of the Havannah, and the Spaniſh ad- 
miral, who had previouſly come out 
to place the Pomona in ſafety, as 
they conſidered her under the pro— 
tection of the caſtle, and had only 
left her ten minutes before the uc- 
tion commenced. The freight be- 
longing to the merchants, with plate 
and various kinds of merchandize, 
I have captured, 

CHARLES BRISHANE. 

The other Encloſures contain acC- 
countsof the tollow ing captures, viz. 

By the Bacchante, Captain James 
Rickard Dacres, an armed brig, and 
two armed telluccas, cut out of the 
harbour of St. Martha, without loſs. 

zy the Hoop Elk, Captain Morris, 
the Alliance French privateer, of hve 
guns, and ſeventy-five men, funk. 

By the Port Mahon, Captain 
Chambers, the Spaniſh letter vt 
marque, St, Juſeph, cut out of a har- 
bour in Cuba, detended by a tuwer, 
into which the flvop had chaſed her, 

By the Stork and Superieure 
floops, the Flying Fiſh and Pike 
ſchooners, ſix armed veſſels, {ix coaſt. 


ing vellels, a Spaniſh ſchooner of 


ten guns, and a Spaniſh letter of 
marque, taken or deſtroyed, 

The boats of the Renommée, on 
the 22d and 23d of October, attack. 


ON RL  CHAUONICEYSE. 


ed and cut out of the port of Colon, 
in Majorca, and from under the 
tower of Falconara, ſeveral vellels 
of the enemy, which although ot 
little conſideration of themſelves, 
are of importance as a further teſti— 
mony of the zeal and ability with 
which enterprizes of that fort have 
been executed by the oſfticers of that 
ſhip, and under the immediate di- 
rection of Lieutenant Sir William 
Parker, Bart. who on the 4th Nay 
lait, attacked, boarded, and brought 
out from under the guns of Torte 
de Veiga, the armed {chuoner the 
Giganta. 

The Gazette of Dec. 13. contains 
a Letter trom Captain Bland, of the 
Flora, to Karl St. Vincent, giving an 
account of the capture of the Spa- 
nith lugger, E! Eſpedarte, of Vido, 
of 6 guns and 41 men; being one 
of thoſe numerous privateers that 
infeſt the vicinity of Oporto. 

Rear-ad miral Sir Alexander Coch— 
rane, Commander-1in-chict at the Les. 
ward Iflands, has, in a letter from 
B arbadoes, of the 4th of Noveniber, 
communicated to the lords of the 
admiralty, diſpatches from the ſeve— 
ral commanders, announcing the 
following captures: 

By the barge of the Galatea, Cap- 
tain Sayer, commanded by Leiut. 
M*Cullock, a Spaniſh privateer, of 
three guns, taken up a river on the. 
Spaniſh Main, and obliged to be del- 
troyed ; crew made prifoners,—And 
by the ſame barge, under the con- 
mand of Lieut. Walker, another 
{chooner, armed with (ſwivels, driven 
on thore and deſtroyed ; crew eſcap- 
ed.—iy three boats from the Ga- 
latea, under the direction of Lieut. 
Gittins, tour Spaniſh ſchovoners were 
cut adrift, and run aſhore in the 
face of the batteries of Barcelona, 
without loſs; two of them, excel 
lent veliels, coppered. 

By the Orpheus, Captain Briggs, 
the Guadaloupe French i{chouner 
privateer, of three guns, 54 men, 
tour days from Guadalonpe. 

By the armed brig Dominica, Cap- 
tain Dean, the French row- boat pri- 
vatcer, La Bateuſe.— By the cutter 
of the Dominica, commanded by 
Mr, King, acting maſter, two floops 

Nanette 
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Manette and Dolphin, laden with 
ſugar and rum, brought out from 
under the batteries, near St. Pierre's, 
Martinico; and alſo by the Domini- 
ca, the French national ſchooner La 
Chiffone, employed asa diſpatch veſ- 
ſel between Guadaloupe and Marti- 
nique, 

Capture of the Warren Haſtings,-—The 
St. Helena Gazette, of the 1$th of 
September, contains x diſpateh from 
Captain Larkins, who commanded 
the Eaſt-India Company's ſhip War- 
ren Haſtings, giving a detailed ac. 
count of the action between that vel. 
ſel and the French frigate La Pied- 
monteſe, of 46 guns and 385 men. 
The enemy was obſerved on the 21ſt 
of June, at half paſt ſeven, A.M. in 
S. lat. 36. 13. T. lon. 36. 46. Af. 
ter maneuvering for ſome time, the 
action commenced about twenty mi- 
nates atter twelve. After about a 
quarter of an hour's engagement, 
the enemy went a-head about a mile 
and a half. He then tacked and 
came down again, and the action re- 
commenced. It was in this part of 
the action that the Warren Haſtings 
had her foremaſt ſhot through, and 
her rigging much damaged. The 
third attack of the enemy was as 
warm, and continued rather longer 
than the former. The foremaſt of 
the Warren Haſtings received another 
ſhot. In the fourth and fifth attacks, 
the rigging of the Warren Haſtings 
was ſtill further conſiderably damag— 
ed, aad the veſſel reduced alnioſt to 
a wreck. The action (lll continued, 
Captain Larkins being determined 
not to give up ſo valuable a ſhip 
whilſt the ſmalleit poſſible chance 
remained ot defending her. The 
mizen-maſt, however, ſoon after- 
wards tell forward, and blocked up 
every effective gun on the upper- 
deck. The gun-room was alſo. on- 
fire, which was however ſoon extin- 
guiſhed, and the ſurgeon loſt all his 
inſtruments in conſequence ot a ſhot 
ſtriking the place where he was dreſ- 
ſing the wounded, Thus circum- 
ſtanced, Captain Larkins, foreſeeing 
that there was no alternative, at 
length, with the conſent of his offi— 
cers, ordered the flag to be ſtruck at 
about fifty minutes paſt four P. M. 
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Captain Larkins had 5 men killed 
and 18 wounded, The Warren Haſt. 
ings was Carried into the Mauritius, 
where ſhe arrived on the 4th of July, 
trom whence Captain Larkins, with 
his officers and midſhipmen, em- 
barked, on the 6th of Auguſt, on- 
board the American ſhip America, 
tor St, Helena. The packets and 
public letters on-board the Warren 
Haſtings, were carefully ſunk and 
deſtroyed. A quantity of ſtores, 
deſtined for St. Helena, was on-board 
her when taken. 

It is with the deepeſt concern that 
we announce the loſs of his majeſty's 
ſhip I'Athenienne, of 64 guns, Cap. 
tain Rainsford, and the greater part 
ot her crew, on the 2oth of October, 
L'Athenienne was proceeding to Mal. 
ta when this melancholy accident 
took place. The rocks on which the 
{truck are ſituate between the weltern 
extremity ot Sicily and Cape Bon, 
on the Barbary coaſt. She was go- 
ing at the rate of nine Knots an hour 
at the time. Were it not that this 
dreadful difaſter happened at night, 
the whole of the crew might have 
been ſaved. The conduct of Captain 
Raynsford is ſpoken of in the higheſt 
terms. When the ſhip ſtruck, he de- 
clared he would be the laſt to quit 
her. His firſt care, when he per. 
ceived the dangerous ſtate of the 
ſhip, was, to embark as many per. 
ſons in the boats as they could con. 
tain, with orders that they ſhould 
make the nearett land, and return to 
the ſhip as ſoon as poſſible. The 
perſons who were thus taved were 
landed, we underſtand, on one of a 
clutter of barren iſlands, or rocks ra- 
ther, near the Skerk1 rocks, on which 
the vellel was loſt, When the boats 
returned to where they had leit the 
ſhip, ſcarcely a veſtige ot her was to 
be ſeen. The gale was ſo freſh, that 
it is ſuppoſed ſhe muſt have gone to 
pieces ſoon after they quitted her, 
She had a conſiderable quantity or 
ſpecie on-board, for the payment of 
the troops at Malta. Three hundred 
and forty perſons, including the Cap- 
tain, periſhed ; 123 were ſaved, 

The whole of the ſhips in his ma. 
jeſty's ſervice, which are in commit. 
lion at preſent, amount to 773. OC 
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theſe, 133 are of the line; 18 are 
fifties or forties; 164 frigates; and 


198 floops. In the North Seu and 
Downs there are 1<c4 veſſels; about 
Spain, Portugal, and Gibraitar, 34; 
Mediterranean, 34; Weſt Indies, 45; 
Eaſt Indies, 39. 

The following is a ſtatement of the 
increaſed allowances tor the out- pen- 
ſioners of Greenwich Hoſpital, viz. 


Under ten years ſervice at ſea yl. 32 
Ten years and under fifteen 18l. f 3 
Fifteen years&nnder twenty fal. 
Twenty and upwards - 138$l.) 5 


uy 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


Houst of LoxDs, Dec. 15. 


'This day the new parliament met, 
the Lord Chancellor, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Earl of Aylesford, and 
Lord Walſinghaim, fitting as commil- 
ſioners. The commons being ſent 
for, and the commiſſion being read, 
the Lord Chancellor directed them 
to choole a Speaker, for which pur. 

oſe they retired, and a number of 
Legs took the oaths. 

Dec. 16. Mr. Abbot, attended by 
a number of members, appeared at 
the bar, and informed the Lords Com- 
miſſioners that he had been choſen 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. 
The lord chancellor, in his majeſty's 
name, ſignified his wajelty's appro- 
bation of the choice of the houte of 
commons. The Speaker of the houſe 
ot commons then, in the uſual form, 
demanded that the accuſtomed pri- 
vileges of the houſe ſhould be con- 
tinued to them. The lord chancel- 
lor, in his majeſty's name, replied, 
that the accuitomed privileges of 
the houſe of commons would be con. 
tinued to them, and that the moſt fa. 
vourable conſtruction would be put 
upon all their acts. A number of 
peers took the oaths. 

Dec. 17 and 18, were employed 
(wearing in their lordſhips. 

Dec. 19. The lord chancellor, the 
Archbithop of Canterbmy, the Lords 
Spencer and Winchelſea, took their 
teats es commullioners below the 
throne, about four o'clock; and the 
commons bcing in attendance, the 
lord chancellor read the following 
ſpeech: 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, —His ma- 
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jelly has commanded us toaffure you, 
that in the difficult and arduous cir« 
cumſtances under which you are now 
aſſembled, it is a great ſatisfaction 
to him to recur to the firmneſs and 
wiſdom of his parliament, after to 
recent an opportunity of collecting 
the ſenſe of his people. His majeſty 
has ordered the papers which have 
been exchanged in the courſe of the 
late negoctation with France to be 
laid before you. His majeſty has em. 
ployed every effort for the reſtora- 
tion of general tranquillity, on terms 
conſiſtent with the intereſt and ho. 
nour of his people, and with that in. 
violable good faith towards his al. 
lies, by which the conduct of this 
country has always been diſtin. 
gutſhed, 

© The ambition and injuſtice of 
the enemy diſappointed theſe endea. 
vours, and in the ſame moment kind 
led a freſh war in Europe, the pro- 
greſs of which has been attended 
with the moſt calamitous events. 
After witneſſing the ſubverſion of the 
ancient conſtitution of Germany, and 
the ſubjugation of a large proportion 
of its moſt conſiderable ſtates, Pruſ- 
ſa found herſelf fill more nearly 
threatened by that danger, which the 
had vainly hoped to avert by ſo 
many ſacrifices, She was therefore 
at length compelled to adopt the re 


ſolution of openly reſiſting this unre— 


mitted ſyſtem of aggrandiſement and 
conqueſt. But neither this determi— 
nation, nor the ſucceeding meaſures, 
were previouſly concerted with his 
majeſty, nor had any diſpoſition been 
ſhewn to offer any adequate ſatisfac. 
tion for thoſe aggreſſions which had 
placed the two countries ina ſtate of 
mutual hoſtility. Yet, in this fitu- - 
ation, his majeſty did not heſitate to 
adopt, without delay, ſuch meaſmes 
as were belt calculated to unite their 
councils and intereſt againſt the com- 
mon enemy. The rapid courſe of the 
calamities whichentued, oppoſed in- 
ſurmountable difficulties to the ex- 
ecution of this purpoſe. 

In the midſt of theſe diſaſtrous 
events, and under the molt trying 
circumſtances, the good faith of his 
majeſty's allies has remained unſhak- 
en. The conduct of the King of 
Sweden has been diſtinguithed by the 


molt 
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moſt honourable firmneſs. Between 
his majeſty and the Emperor of Ruf- 
fila, the happieſt union ſubſiſts; it has 
been cemented by reciprocal proofs 
of good faith and confidence; and 
his majeſty doubts not that you will 
participate in his anxiety tocultivate 
and confirm an alliance which affords 
the only remaining hope of ſafety for 
the continent of Kurope. 

« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
— His majefiy looks with confidence 
to your aſſiſtance in thoſe exertions 
which the honour and independence 
of your country demand, he ne- 
ceſſity of adding to the public bur. 
thens will be painful to your feelings, 
and is deeply diſtreſſing to his majeſ- 
ty. In conſidering the eſtimates for 
the various branches of the public 
ſervice, you will beſt conſult his ma- 
jeſty's withes, by combining all prac- 
ticable economy with thoſe efforts 
which it is neceſſary to make againſt 
the formidable and increaſing power 
of the enemy, 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, —T he 
long ſeries of misfortune which has 
afflicted the continent of Europe, 
could not fail to affect, in ſome de- 
gree, many important intereſts of 
this country. But, under every ſuc- 
ceſſive difficulty, his majeſty has had 
the ſatisfaction of witneſſing an in— 
creaſing energy and firmneſs on the 
part of his people, whoſe uniform 
and determined reſiſtance has been 
no leſs advantageous than hogour- 
able to themſelves, and has exhibit— 


ed the moſt ſtriking example to the. 


ſurrounding nations. The uncon- 
querable valour and diſcipline of his 
majeſty's fleets and armies continue 
to be diſplayed with undiminiſhed 
luſtre. The great ſources of our 
proſperity aud ſtrength are unim- 
paired —nor has the Britiſh nation 
been, at any time, more united 1n 
ſentiment and action, or more deter. 
mined to maintain inviolate the inde. 
pendence of the empire, and the dig. 
nity of the national character. 

« With theſe advantages, and 
with an humble reliance on the pro- 
tection of the Divine Providence, his 
majeſty is prepared to meet the ex- 
igencies of this great criſis, aſſured 
ot receiving the fulleſt ſupport from 
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the wiſdom of your deliberations, 
and from the tried affection, loyalty, 
and public ſpirit of his brave people.“ 

On the tollowing Monday, Dec, 
22, the correſpondence relative to 
the late negociations for peace were 
laid before parliament. Upon a ge- 
neral ſurvey of theſe papers, we can- 
not but lament that the negociation 
was ſo abruptly diſcontinued; nor 
believe otherwiſe than that, under 
the manly comprehenſive guidance 
of Mr. Fox, (had it pleaſed Provi- 
dence to have prolonged his life,) it 
would have led not only to a ſecurer 
and more honourable peace than any 
thing we have witnefled ſince the 
days of the French revolution, but 
any thing we are likely to witneſs in 
future, We need only ſtate, that 
the following ſpecific terms were on 
the 25th of September made by Ge. 
neral Clarke : — 

1/t, That Hanover, with its dependen- 
cies, ſhou'd be reſtored to his majrſty. 

2d, That the poſſcfion of Maita ſhould 
be confirmed to Great Britain. 

zd, That France would mterfere with 
Holland, to confirm to his majeſly the ab. 
ſolute poſſeſſion of the (ape. 

4%, That the emperor would confirm 
to his majeſly the poſſrſſuon of Pondicherry, 
Chandernagore, Mahee, and the other de- 
pendent comptorrs in the Eaſt- Indies. 

gt, That, as Tobago was originally 
ſettled by the Engliſh, it was meant alſo to 
give that aud to the crown of Greet 
Britazn. 

To all this he added, that what 
he had now ſaid proceeded on the 
ſuppoſition, that Szczly was to be 
ceded, and that the French govern- 
ment propoſed that his Sicilian ma- 
jeſtv ſhould have an indemnity, not 
only the Belearic iflands, but ſhould 
alſoreceive an annuity trom the court 
of Spain, to enable him to ſupport 
his dinlty: 

But it unfortunately happened, 
that Sly, the only point reſiſted, 
was thought the only point worth 
contending for, and that nothing 
whatever could be accepted as an 
exchange torit, Unfortunately too, 
another ſtorm appeared brewing in 
the northern continent, and the ca- 
tinet of this country had till an 
itching to be experimenting upon it, 
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Inſtead ofreſtrainingit, as they might 
have done. Peace, which hung only 
upon the ſubject of Sicily, was once 
more abruptly rencunced; Pruflia 
was ruined, the King of Sicily left 
to the caprice of tuture fortune, and 
Great Britain to repent once more of 
the impolicy and abſurd conduct of 
her miniſters, 

For, let us compare the above ta. 
vourable propoſals with the language 
of France at preſent, as it appears in 
Bonaparte's proclamation at Poſen, 
dated the 2d of December. We 
ſhall not lay down our arms, until a 
general peace has confirmed and ſe— 
cured the power of our allies, until 
it has reſtored to our commerce its 
freedom, and given us back our co- 
Jonies, On the Elbe, and on the 
Oder, we have reconquered Pondi- 
cherry, all our poſſeſſions in India, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Spanith colonies.” 


To the diſaſtrous details given in 
eur laſt, of the almoſt total deſtruc. 


tion of the Pruſſian army, and of the 


capture of the moſt important places 
of that kingdom, we have now to 
add, an account of the progreſs of 
the war (t1] more intereſting and at- 
flietive to this country. 

We mentioned, p. 433, that the 


French troops bad gained forme ad. 


rantages over the Pruſtians in the 
Hanoverian ſtates, We have now to 
ennounce that tanover is rully in 
zoſietion of the French. Marthal 
Viortier arrived there on the 10th of 
November, at five o'clock in the 
evening, eſcorted by lome Dutch 
dragoons. On the ſame evening he 
ws followed by fcveral companies 
of Dutch dricovons, and on the fol- 
lowing day anumber of French troops 
entered this place, Two days alter 
tha maribal iflued the following pro- 
clanlation, addrefled to the ſtates of 
Hanover, 

Gentlemen, — I have taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of your country, in the name 


ot his majeſty the emperor and king, 
my moſt gracious maſter. In his 
name the public revenues muſt hence. 
forth be raiſed, and juſtice adminil- 
tered, The adminiſtrative regula- 
tions of each place ſhall continue as 


£ 


they now are, till his majeſty the em. 
peror ſhall have decreed otherwiſe 
reſpecting them. MokurTitn,” 

Leaving things in this ſtate, Mor. 
tier marched off with his Frenc! 
troops, for Hamburgh, which, we 
lament to ſay, is now occupied by 
the French, and all the Britiſh pro. 
perty there has been confifcated.—. 
On this ſubject the following letter 
Was ſent from Lord Howick to the 
Lord Mayor: — 

Foreign Office, Nov. 29. 

« My lord, It is with the deepeſt 
concern that I inform your lordſhip, 
that the city oft Hamburgh was occu. 
pied by the French corps under Ge. 
neral Mortier on the 19th inſt. 7he 
property of the Engliſi merchants was 
immediately confiſcated. On the night 
of the 21\t all the Britiſh merchants 
were arreſted, but were afterwards 
releaſed, on their word not at any 
moment to abſent themſelves till the 
determination of Bonaparte reſpect- 
ing them thall be received. 

Howick.” 

Bonaparte*s proclamation is to this 
effect: © That Britiſh property, of 
every deictiption, is to be confiſcated; 
England is declared to be in a ſtate 
ot blockade; aid all Britiſh ſubjects 
who may be found in the countries 
occupied by the French are declared 
to be priſoners of war,” 

We are happy to ſtate, that the 
French did not ſucceed: in capturing 
a ſingle Britiſh ſhip when they too 
poſſeſſion of the ports in the Elbe, as 
bur readers will fee by the following 
extract of a letter from Cuxhaven, 
Nov. 24: The French are juſt 
now taking pofleſſion of our town, 
All the maſters of the Engliſh vellels 
were on-ſhore when the French made 
their appearance; but inſtead of be. 
ing captured, all of them mad? rheir 
eſcape to their reſpective veſſels, 
when they ſet fail immediately, and 
every ſhip compoling the laſt convoys 
from London, hull, and Leith, had 
the good fortune to eſcape; leaving 
nut a lingle Engliſh merchantman, 
either at Hamburgh or any othe! 
part of the river, tor the French tv 
taken poſlefiion of,” | 

The twenty-ſeventh Bulletin ok 
the French army, dated Berlin, 8 8 

6th, 
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6th, annonnces that the Prince of 
feiſe Callel, by his conduct, has for- 
feited his dominions. ** This ſordid 
warrior, one of the principal ſove— 
reigns who has ſold the blood of his 
ſubjects to England, has amaſled 
great treaſures, part ſhut up in Mag- 
deburgh, and part remitted to fo. 
reign countries; he has canſed the 
cata{trophe of his houſe, the exilt- 
ence of which 1s incompatible with 
the ſafety of France, The emperor 
has ordered the fortreſſes of Hanau 
and Marbourg to be deſtroyed, all 
the magazines and arfenals to be re- 
moved to Mentz, all the troops dil- 
armed, and the ſovereign arms of 
Heſſe Caſſel every where to be pull. 
<d down,” 

The twenty-cighth Bulletin 1s 
dated Berlin, Nov. 7. Its only im- 
portant ſtatement 1s, that General 
Savary, with Foo huſfars, and the 
Ith chaſſeurs, had defeated the Prul- 
lian general Huſdunne, whom he 
made priſoner, together with two 
brigades of huſſars, two battalions 
of grenadiers, and ſeveral pieces of 
cannon, near Wiſmar, on the Baltic. 

The twenty-ninth Bulletin, 1s 
dated Berlin, Nov. gth. It ſtates, 
that his majeſty has ordered a con— 
tribution of one hundred and fifty 
millions (fix millions ſterling) to be 
levied in the dominions of Pruſſia 
and thoſe of her allies. 

The thirty-ſecond Bulletin, is dat- 
ed Berlin, Nov. 46, It announces, 
that after the capture of Magde— 
burgh and the battle of Lubec, the 
Campaiga againk Pruſſia was entirely 
amthed, The army of Pruſſia at 
taking the field is then enumerated, 
ande the following is the reſult:— 
* The total of the Pruflian army 
conſiſted of 160 battalions; and 286 
iquadrons ſerved 50 batteries, Which 
made preſent under arms 145,000 in— 
iintry, $30,000 Cavalry, and 800 
pieces of cannon. All this army 
was at the battle af the 14th, ex- 
<ept the corps of the Duke of Wei— 
mar, which was at Eiſenach, and 
tie reſerve of the Prince of Wirtem- 
Derg; which carries the Pruſſian 
ſorces that were at the battle to 
726,999 men. Of theſe 126, 00 men, 
nat one has eſcaped,” Ot the corps 


that place, 
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of the Duke of Weimar, not a man 
has eſcaped. Of the corps of re. 
lerve of the Duke of Wirtemberg, 
which was beat at Halle, not a man 
has efcaped.— Thus theſe 145,000 
men have all been taken, wounded, 
or killed, All rhe colours and ſtand- 
ards, all the cannons, all the4bag. 
gage, all the generals, have been 
tiken, and nothing has croſſed the 
Oder. The King, Queen, General 
Kulkreuth, and about ten or twelve 
officers, are all that have fled. The 
King of Pruflia has now remaining 
a reviment in the town of Groſs 
Glogau, which is beſieged, one at 
zreflau, one at Brieg, two at War. 
law, and a few regiments at Kœnigs— 
berg, in all about 15,000 intantr 
and 3 or 4000 Cavalry, Part of theſe 
troops are ſhut up in fortreſſes; o 
that the king cannot aſſemble at this 
time more than $000 men, 

The thirty-third Bulletin, dated 
Berlin, Nov. 17. contains the terms 
propoſed for an armiſtice between 
France and Pruſſia; but the King of 
Pruſſia refuſed to ratify it. 

The thirty-tourth Bulletin, is dat. 
ed Berlin, Nov. 23. General Savary, 
to whom the emperor had entruſted 
the ſiege of ameln, had, on the 26th 
inſt. a conference with the Pruſſian 
venerals belonging to the garriſon, 
and has made tnem ſign a capitula- 
tion, Nine thouſand prifoners, a- 
mongſt whom are fix generals, ma- 
gaizines for 10,000 men, with x 
months proviſions and all kinds of 
military ſtores, a Company of flying 
artillery, and 300 cavalry, have 
fallen into our hands. The only 
troops which General Savary had, 
conliſted of a regiment of light in- 
tantry, and two Dutch regiments un- 
der General Dumonceau.— General 
Savary has this inſtant ſet off for 
Ateuburg, in order to force that place 
to a Capitulation, Its garriſon is 
calculated at between 2 and 3000 
men. A battalien of Pruſſians, 800 


ſtrong, who formed the garriſon of 


Czenteſchow, on the trontiers of 
Polith Pruflia, capitulated on the 
18th to 150 chaſſeurs of the ad re- 
giment, united with 300 Poles who 
had taken up arms and advanced to 
This garriſon are prifo- 

ners 
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.all the accounts that have reached 
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ners of war, and the place contains 
large magazines, 

The thirty-ninth Bulletin, brings 
intelligence up to the 2d of Dec. 
The French diviſions, under Murat 


and Davouſt, had entered Warſaw 


onthe 28th and 29th ult. the Ruſſian 
diviſion under General Benningſen 
having retreated over the Viſtula, 
and burnt the bridge after their paſ- 


age. It appears allo that a few 
tkirmiſhes of outpoſts had taken 


place betweenthe antagonifts powers 
anterior to the retreat of the Ruſ- 
fians; in all which the French claim 
the advantage, and in one of which 
a whole regiment of Coffacks was 
Notwithſtanding 


us of a complete junction of diffe- 
rent diviſions of the Ruſſian forces, 
and an obſtinate and general battle 
having been fought, in which the 
French were beaten, it is now re— 
duced to a certainty that nothing 
more than theſe trivial encounters 
had taken place fo late as the begin- 
ning of the preſent month, and that 
not more than the ſingle diviſion of 
the forces under General Benningſen 
hadreached theViſtulaat that period. 
His Pruſſian majeſty, according to 
theſe accounts, had his head-quar- 
ters at Ofterode, about twenty 
leagues to the north-ealt of I horn, 
Bonaparte continued at Poſen on the 


2d of December; but part of his 


army had crofſed the Viſtula, and 
had taken Thorn and Prague; Glo. 
gau has alſo ſurrendered, aud Dant- 
zic is clofely beſieged. The Ruf— 
{tans ſtill retreat, and are now at Ka- 
mimiek. The Auſtrian cordon is 
broken up, and the troops are re- 
turning home. 

They write from Vienna, that Ge- 
neral Mack has received lentence to 
be publicly degraded, and to be im- 
priſoned in irons for life 1n the for- 
.treſs of Spilburgh. 

The Duke of Saxe Cobourg died 
on the 12th of December. 

Letters of the 8th of December 
from Gottenburgh mention that 
Lord Hutchinſon, and the other gen- 
tlemen engaged with him in his 
miſſion, embarked on board the 
Sparrow cutter, on the 5th, and 
ſailed for Dantzig, which he was ex- 
pected to reach it four or five days, 


—— — — 


In the mean time, Bonaparte ha? 
not ſucceeded in embroiling the 
Ruſſians and Turks in a war. - We 
learn from Conſtantinople, undet 
date of the 16th of October, that the 
Ruſtan envoy demanded firſt that 
the Porte thonld reſcind its reſolu— 
tions relative to the hoſpeGars of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, as being 
contrary to the intereſts of Rufſta, any 
the moſt ſolemn treaties. Secondly, 
that the Porte ſhould reſiſt the de- 
mands of the French envoy, that 
Kuſſian and Engliſh: ſhips of war 
ſhould not be permitted to puts 
through the Dardanelles. In caſe 
of a refuſal, the miniſter declared, 
that he had orders to quit Conſtan. 
* he without leave. At the con. 
cluſion of this conference, which 
was very long, the new Turkiſh Keie 
Eifendi yielded to theſe demands, 
and declared, that the Princes c. 
Vſpilanta and Miarouſi ſhould be 
reinſtated in their dignities, and thut 
the Grand Scignior was determined not 
to renounce his alliance with the Emperor 


of Ruſtia. 


American papers tothez 3d of Nov. 
have been received in town. They 
ſtate that Deffulines, Emperor of 
Hayti, had been put to death, in the 
courſe of an inſurrection excited by 
histyrannicalandcapricious conduct, 
The imperial diadem was expected 
to be allumed by Chriſtophe, a per- 
fon by all accounts of much fue 
rior talents to his predeceſſor. 

An order of council has paſted tot 
permitting Britiſh merchants to trade 
with the black government of Hay ti, 
or St. Domingo; but no tratfc n 
flaves is to bc allowed, 

The difpute between Spain and 
the United States, relative to the 
demarcations in Louiſiana, appears 
to be fettled for the preſent. The 
Spaniards retired from the diſtrict 
upon which they had encroached, 
and it was occupied, without reliſt- 
ance, by a detachment of the Ame- 
rican army. The queſtion of right, 
however, is as far from being decid- 
ed as ever, 

Accounts from Barbadoes, of the 
$th of Nov, mention that Miranda 
had arrived there, having abandoned 
for the preſent, and probably for every 
all thoughts of his expeditions 
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ALCIBIAD ES. 
London. Publizhed as the Act directs, Jan" $180 p, bn 4. Withes . 


A LCIBIADES was an Athenian 
general, famous for his 
priling (pirit, verla 
natural H 
SUCH tes, whoſe !. 
0 Hecked {1 $3 ny 


enter. 

nd 
? 

2 was die vie to 

(Tons and example 

reſpects his vici. 


tile Genius, 


folbles. 


018 propenſities. His character has 
been cleared from the aſpertions of 
| the writings of 


\ Hence, by 
hueydides, Fimeus, and 
; and he is known 
ero, wo, to the | 
debanchee, added 
| { 4'2 acity of 
pidity of the ſoldier, and 
the hum, unity of the philoſopher. 
The Athenians, grown inſolent 
from long ſucceſs, watitonly attack. 
ed every ſtate Which they even ſut- 
pected to bean enemy. They con- 
1 nded the inhabitants of Fo 
only to 
b ew City on the P. 
iſe to 


i heo- 


denotifh 
llenus ßde, but 
Gilmiis the magiſtrates, 
rinthian colony, they 
trom Corinth. The 
provoked at this 
Athenian juſtice, de— 
Clared war againſt them, and fent an 
army into the territory Ot 
An engagement enſued, in which 
victory declared for the Athenians. 
In this batile Alcibiades, as yet a 
verw voung man, ninſter So. 
chiefly diſtinguiſhed them 
That phil Lofo; her was ob. 
ſerved to fupport the fatigues of 
war with aneale that mit have been 
conſequence of the hardy tem— 


verrate lite ta W nich hne had ntured 
* 


oni, as a Cr 
. 10 received 
Corinthians, 
f ot the 


- 


TH 


fannie 


Potide:. 


I] 110 is 
Cläates, 


1 
Se. 


a } 
1116 


himſelf; and jn the action he be- 
haved with a courage that would 
hive done 8 to the braveſt ve- 


teran. On this occaſion he procured 
zue prize of valour to be adjudged 
tO his ſcholar Alcibiades, intending 
by that means to inſpire him with a 
luve of glory. 

Alcibiades had been brought up by 
tis uncle Pericles, who diſcovered 
1 tim, while very young, extruvre 
Angry natural parts, and a ſingular 
nnxturt of good and bad qualities. 


SOCrates, too, entertained the moſt 
nder triend hip oy him, and took. 
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deligh t in inſtilling into bis mind the 
mo{t valuable branches of every kind 
of knowledge; That bet of philo- 
ſophers labuared chiely to inſpire 
his fcholar with the pureſt maxims 
of morality, to fortify him againſt 
the power of the p lie ns, and to pre- 
ſerve him from the dangerous al- 
lurements to vice, to whica his youth 
and wealth expoſed him. Alcibt- 
ſenſible of the tion of So- 


crates, and charmed with the graces 


des, 197% 


of his converlition, hitened atten- 
tively to the leilons of his maſter ; 
though his natural eee for 


his 
him frequently 
On his firſt a PPLArance 
in public, Alcihiades / difplaved a 
| us, capable of 
l1zardous de- 

iGicted to pleaſure, 
even to debaucher Y, he was ſo DET 
f-ctly maſter of his paſſions, that he 
Could himſelf. wit! 


„lenſure, and the ſeduction of 
npanions, mace 


- a ! : 
101 Let tie $59 


L Factious gen! 
rr 
bo 4211 and 


Though at 


» 
mos 


accommocagite 
eaſe, to the humour and way of life 
of every perſon with whom he had 
c caſion to converſe, however dit. 
ferent from his own. He was a rake 
in lonia; temperate and auſtere in 
Sparta; and, in Perſia, he exceeded 
the natives in luxury and magnifi— 
cence. Never did any man deſerve 
ſo we 11 the name of Proteus. Ambi- 
tion, however, was his ruling paſ. 
lion; and, in every diſpute, he al- 
pircd at ſuperiority with the utmoſt 
eaverncſs, He was, indeed, in all 
re{pects, intitled to pre-eminence in 
Athens; for he poſleti-d every quali- 
ty requitite ina leading man. His 
ability in bulinels,; his illuſtrious 
deſcent; the beauty of his perſon, 
which was calculated to procure him 
the love and adnuration of all who 
faw him; his immenſe riches, which 
he ſpent with oltentatious profuſion 
the "public feaſts furnmthed by him 
to the people; and the high magni- 
ficence in which he lived, dazzled 
the eyes, and attracted the reſpect 
and confidence, of Ins fellow citizens. 
V hen, to all theſe advantages, are 
added his admirable eloquence, and 
1 ingular knowledge in the art of 
18 war, 
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war, we clearly fee, that he muſt 
ealily become the idol of the peov- 
ple. His faults were overloc N 
thoſe airs of ſuperiority, which, it 
this republic, would have been ac- 
counted criminal in any other per— 
lon, were exculed in him; and! 
wild excelies were called by 
ſofter name of youthful frolics. 
it has been alre 
he exhibited the tirit proots of his 
bravery at Potidea. Having been 
flattered, ON that occaſion; with pro 


H Cs 
4 
diétions of his toon ech pling the a. 
biet Gencral 


1SOft Greece, ho conceived 
OD 4 


nis 
the 


1 


obſerved, that 


a deſtre 
lous of the 1909 reputation of Vicia: 
he exerted 15 utmofte Torts 
vent the peace Con Juden 55 that 
vile Athenian, between his countrv. 
men and the Lacedemonans, from 
taking effect. He: laboured under- 
n 100 to detach the es from the 

partan intereſt, and to exatperite 
oe Athen! 4118 «> a1! thh , 84 artans 


0 
io latte 


. . 
or 
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and, 
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10 pre. 


1881 
2 


an account ot t! having de- 
} 1 roy p i by (3, — 7 
BDvered up the fert of Panactus In a 


ruinous condition, and not fortified 
As ic 2 25 to have been in 
the treaty. He endeavoured, at the 
lame ti. ne. to render Niclas ſuſpect- 
ed. W wy thelz intrig uses 
ing on, amballadors from Sparta ar- 
xived at Athens. Weir net by 
ſtratagem,;, Or rather Ly -# 8 ce of un 
852 fiable roguery, provoked the peo? 

to ſuch a degree augainft the am. 
batladors, that they difmitied them 
Ina very coutumelious manner. The 
ambaſſidors returned to Sparta, fall 
of indignatioirat the iatolent ulage 
they had received at Athens; 


ternis oi 


ava 


the war was immediately renewed. 
The Athenians now concluded an 
alliance with the Nlantineans and 


* 


Kleans, named Alcibiades their ge— 
neral, and ſent an' army to ra vage 
. 

Nicias and Alcibiades enjoyed os 
tiveen. them all authority in Aab 2 
The former had dit: vutted the peo. 
ple, by oppoſing their unreaſonable 
deſires; the latter had b 
them by his haughty behaviour and 
diffolute life. Each of them, 
ever,was ſupported by a 


ho Ve 
tactic tl, and 


they reciprocally ran the hazard of 
Vor 


being banithed by oltraciſm. 


LIFE oF ALCIBIADES, 


Hyperbolus, a man of a prcflicate 
character, who poſleſſed ſome inf} u 
ence in the republic, uſed every art 
to irritate the people againſt them, 
flattering himſelf with the hope of 
ſucceeding to the place and power 
of him that ſhould be baniſhed. But 
Nicius and Aicibiades, uniting them 
Intereſts, procured the ba iſhmen! 
oillyperbolus. As this puniſhment 
ot oftraciſm had never before beer 
einployed except again peilons vi 
ſuperior merit and diſtin) on, it fell 
into diſuſe ever after this time, on 
account of its having been exeretſed 
upon fo unworthy a ſubject, lei- 
blades, in the mean time, indulgeck 
himſelf without reſerve in his ple. 
ſures, he luxury and voluptuoni. 
nels in which he lived, made every 
virtuous Atheman aſh: amed. He was 
engaged in a continual round of feaſt. 
ing and debau Very 3 ; and the wiſer 
fort became apprehenſive, leſt by 
means of his extravagant profuſion 
to the people, and of the daily ſhows 
with which he entertained them, he 
ſhould arrive at laſt at fupreme and 
ablolute power, and become their 
tyrant. 

Since the death of Pericles, the 
Athenians had maintained a ttrict 
alliance with the Leontines in Sicily, 
who, on being attacked by the Sy- 
racuſans, had fent an embaily to 
Athens, at the head of which was 
the celebrated orator Gorgias, who 
p:caded the canſe of the Leontines 
nanoration fo elegant and pathetic, 
tut the requett of the ambaſlladers 
was complied with; and the Athe— 
nians tent a feet to Rhe; Zium to afliſt 
the L.contines. Next vear they ſent 
thither a more numerous till, 
under pretence of atliting the town 
on preiied by the S FACULANS, but. 
In tact, to open io themſelvesa way 
to the conquelt of Sicily. Alcibiades, 
by his harangues, inſtigated the Athæ— 
nians ſtill more and more to this un- 
dertaking, and talked of nothing lets 
than extenaing the Conquelis of 
Athens over Africa and Italy. 

While the minds of the Athenians 
were tull of theſe mighty projects, 
ambatſladors arrived from the Egil, 
tians, to implore their aſliſtance a- 
gain! the Selinontines, who were 


ſupported 


fleet 


LIFE or ALCTBIADES. 


ſupported by the Syracufuns; ofter- 
ing at the ſame time, to pay the 
troops that ſhould be lent to their 
aſſiſtance. The Athenians, tempted 
by theſe promiſes, named Alcibiades, 
Nicias, and Lamachus, to command 
a fleet deſtined to ſuccour the Boil. 
tians, Nicias remonltrated againſt 
this expedition in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
and painted out, in the moſt lively 
colours, what ruinous conſequences 
night thence reſult to the republic. 
He re, relented to the Atnc; jans, 
that they had but too many enemies 
on their, hands already, without go— 


ing abrS:1d to {eek for more; an. 
that, though they were hardly be. 
©nning to recover from the misfor— 


tunes-ccrcationed bv the late war and 


plague, they were wantonly expoſing 
the in ſelves to a greater danger ſtill. 
Nicias, in this harangue, likewife 


reflected indirectly on the luxury of 
Alcibiades, who had now carrie 4 
his extravagance to an incredible 
pitch, The expence of the furni- 
ture of his houſe, and of his retinue, 
was prodigious, His table was as 
ſumptuous as that of any prince; 


and he contended at the Olympic 
games with ſeven diſterent fers of 
horſes. To ſupport ſo expenſive a 


lite, it was abſolutely necefſary ior 
him to poſſeſs vaſt funds; and Nicias 
no doubt meant to inlinuate, that 
Alcibiades expected to have an op - 
portunity, by this expecit! 101, to re- 
pair his private fortune, which mutt 
have been greatly diſſipated by fuch 
enormous expences Alcibiades an- 
ſwered the harangue of Niclas, by 
telling the audience, that his magni— 
ficenc> was intended to reflect ho- 
nour on his country. He put them in 
mind of his ſervices to the common— 
wealth. He aſſured them that the 
cities of Sicily were ſo weary of the 
vpnreſlion of their petty fovereigns, 
that they would inſtantly open their 
gates to the firſt power which ſhould 
appear to deliver them irom their 
preſent ſlavery; and he concluded 
with teiling them, that to carry their 
arms abroad was the ſureſt way to 
damp the courage of their enemies 

and that the Athenians muſt always 8 
continue maſters at ſea, in ſpite of 
the Lacedemonians, The Athemans, 


3 


delighted with this Aatterieg ſpec 
ot Al tbiades, entirely di Ceanrded 
hike of Nicias, who was a man of a 
oft puſillanimous di iſpoſition, and 
of an! irreſolute temper. They there 
tore perſiſted in their reſolution to 
undertake this expediti n, and be- 
gin to make the neceſſary! e bo 
tions for it with the 3 dit Þ 
Juſt as the Athenian yoga 7 91 
je point of letting Fail, {>yveral evil 
extreme ly per. 


t 
pref ges fell out tha 
} 
* 
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2 
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lexed. the minds of the peo ple, 
"rſt, The feaſt of Adonis h. appe: ned 
which was celcbrat- 
women, uttering 1;teous 
wans and lamentations; and 1t was 
aary for ail the inhabitants on 
that occaſion to wear mourning, 
Secondly, The ſtatues of Mercury, 
one of which ſtood before the entry 
of every houſe, were all maimed in 
ſame night, and the 
this piece of facrilege could not be 
diſcovered. The wild libertine cha- 
r1iCter of Alcibiades expoſed him to 
{n{picions of having been concerned 
in this miſchief, But the affection 
entertained for him by the ſoldiers 
and ſailors, who declared, that they 
would not proceed on the expel. 
tion if the malten violence were 
oftere p to his perſon, preſerved him 
at preſent from any trouble on that 
"Aw 

Alcibiades demanded to be tried, 
that he might have an opportunity 
of juſtifying himſelf before his de- 
Farture. But the people impatient 
tor the expedition proceeding, oblige 
ed hin to (et fail. The view of the 
fleet under fail attracted the admi- 
ration both of the citizens and of 
ſtraugers; for never had a linygle 
City in the weſtern world diiplayed 
ſo grand and magnificent an arma- 
ment. It coniifted oft 136 veilets, 
carrying 62509 loldiers, of whom the 
greater part were heavy armed. Be- 
des theſe, there were thirty veflels 
loaded with proviſions; and the 
whole was attended by 100 barks, 
without including merchant-thips, 
or - the after-augments tions of the 
fleet, Beſides the ſea- forces, there 
was a body of troops tor the land— 
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abonit this time, 


by the 


Cum! 


the 


e and among theſe a few ca. 
alry. All the forces were equip- 
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434 LIFE or A 
ped in the moſt complete manner: 
and, upon the whole; tierce could 
hardly be a grander or more be auti— 
ful exhibition. 

When the troops were embarked 
the whole cet, GN 4 ſignu! given by 
a trumpet, weighed anchor, attend— 
ed with a gener ra! ſhout ot the IPCC- 
tators, vor rin / OUtL them moſt earneſt 
vows tor the fſocc 4 of their tc] 
low-crtizeins. The fleet directed its 
courſe towards Khegium, whither 
they diſpatched ſore ſhips bet: 
the reſt, to ſee that the money pro- 


5 


'Y the Kniftians Was read\ 
of inch, howeve! they found 170 
alents pro \s Grd. 
Nicias availed himſe! | 
cumit:nce, to cenlorce the feafons 


he unnd ipſiſted on 4 aint the expe- 
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[et us node 100 back to Athens. 
| HE. enemies Oi I, Intent 
alone on gratifying their retentment, 
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without recarding the bublie inter- 
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to renew 1 ya him anacculation 
7 in a debauch protuned the 
mylteries uf Proferpine and Ceres; 
and they proſecuted the accuſation 
with the ino{t inveterate malice and 
anmoſity, Many perſons were aC- 
cuſed, and thrown into priſon, with. 
out being even permitted to be 
heard; and a vellel was difpatched 
to bring Alcibiades to ſtand trial be 
tore the people. To this he appa- 


rently conſented, ard went on boarg 
the galley; but on arriving at Ih 


riun he dilappeared. Not having 
therefore obeyed the ſummons, u th. 
in the limited time, he was condemn— 
ed to death for Cuintumucy, and his 
effects confiſcated, 

Alcibiades, ariving at Argos, ap- 
plied to the Spartans for permiſſon 
to live in their cit. „„ and under ha ir 
protection z MaK ing 


: i 
an offcr of his peil lervices. | he 


Spartans, over;oy 4 to have in thei 
power! | ite eie 07 TIHELT- ene 
II, Fee. ved Fit Ii * of ti e ne 
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of every 


1 1 22 * 9147 3 
le Hed ON acco minded 


which he had occaticn to lies, he 
imitated, with the greateſt eaſe, tlie 
Spartan temperance and auſtet'ty, 
and Ba that means quickly gainey 


the: Th 3 & Ction. 

S\ s, in the mean. tin. 
Fadi freſh courage, Chote fe 
their general Hermocrates, a man 
inguiſhed bravery, and very i- 
ful 1p the art of WAxr. by Be 10 
they diſpatched ambaſiladors to Co 
ri 21 md Suarta to fenen their tor. 
mer alliances, and to beg aſſiſtance; 
which accordingly they obtained. 
Kleibiade s, who was then at Sparte 


> 


b 
meditating vengcance againſt his un— 
raten | countryme , ſupported ri 
eguelt of the Syr: icoLank; anc per 
unded the Lucedemonians- to fend 
Cz) lippus 4? 2Cncral into Sic! ly, and, 

ct time, to pia 
Athenman aid, 5 te 


3 . 
111 Attica. nee. 


lion to the 
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tiCKIng then 


dition 1 WY} us was CONnpiet 
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1 061 
hat famous At! tenjan Wa long 
| | 


inet agent his counttymen; ans 
with that view he had made a Jour- 
ney to Chios, and had prevailed on 
ſeveral cities of lowa to revolt. No- 
thing was done in Sparta but by tne 
interpoſition of Alctbiades, But his 
exorbitan t power in that city at lall 
drew upon him the jealouſy cf its 
king Agis, and the principal Spar 
tans, who deviſed a plan tor his de⸗ 
ſtruction. 

Alcibiades, 


LIFE 
informed of his dan- 
fled to Sardis, and put himfelf 
under the prote: tion 1 Tilk.phernrs. 
Hisengaging mMAners and the charms 


0 
Alcibiades, 
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of his convrertaiton, foon prucurzd 
himthe friendship of that ſatrap, who, 
though of a haughty diſpotition, 


freely communicated all h's fecrets 
to Alcihiades. But of what value 
are wit, bravery, and the net ex. 
terior accomplichments, when they 

bad licart? Alcibiades, on 
cation, ſhewed himſelf to be 
of no principle, and void of 
all afteciion for li13 country. He ad- 
viſed Tiſſaphernes to Keep up the 
animofity between Athens and Spar- 
ti, and tS alli them againſt each 
other, that they might « Kauft their 
reſources intheir mutual deſtruction, 
and fo become ig the cad an exſy 
prey to the Perſi in mon, mch. III. 
laphernes To ep ted this plan; and, 

om thit titae forward, the Pe f ins, 
who durlt not now attiockK the Greeks 
with open force, ee their 
money and inffuence to tomenit quar- 
rels none the diſterent tates; lend 
ing conſid {uns ſometimes to 
Athens, ap Fan to Sparta, as the 
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neceilities of cach required, to keep 
the balance even be tween the two, 
and to enable them tu ruin each o- 
ther. 


The neuring of the 


C? 


Athenians, 


ore 1 credit 01 Aleibiades at tlie 
court of I If J. aphernes, repentel 
heartily of their harſh uſage of hint, 


IN Or, ton: oh 1 by means of their led 
they had fate ly been able to 8080 
the revolted iflanils to obedience, yet 
they entertained ſtrong apprehen— 
ons of Tillaphernes, w Che » was fuon 
to receive 150 vellels from Phœnicia. 
Aicibiades, being no {tranger to their 
ſentiments with reipect to hnn{el! 
had it privateiy hiated to them, tht 
he was delirous to return to Athens, 
and would procure them tie fricad- 
ſhip and aſlitiance of Tilſapherucs, 
provided they would aboliſh the 
popular form of government, and 
cltabliſh ariſtocracy, This met with 
great oppoſition at firſt, particularly 
from the enemies of Alcibiades, Baut, 
as there appeared no other means of 
ſaving the republic fro: a utter rum, 
the people at laſt con{onted, thou; oh 
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much agai heir inclination. i. 
oy) accordinuly, with ten other 

2 puties is. Were ppointed to treat 
Wittt Alcibiades and Tiflapheraes, 
Zut the latter, apprehenſive of rea— 
dering the Athenians too powertul, 
and choo{in rather to adhere to the 
plan laid down by Alcibiades of fo. 
menting war between the two re- 
publics, inſiſted uponit as a prelimi— 
nary condit that the Athenians 


ft | 


101, 


ſhould relinguith all their poſſeſſions 
in loan; and wade other demands 
of fuch an extravagant nature, that 


the deputies broke oft the treaty iu 
difgult, convinced that Alibiades 
Rid only meant to make them ridicu— 
Ions, Jitſephernes at the ſame time 
'1:ance with the Pelo- 
43, by winch he agreed, on 
cediog all ther provinces in 
Alia in tal of his maſter the king 
of Perhia, to detray the expences of 
the acc 70 mona fleet till the at 
rival ot that of the P« fans. Theſe 
tranſactions happened inthe eleventh 
year 0i the Dirius Nothus. 


1 


conc lad Lat 
PONnact; 
then 


reigu ot 


At Atliens but too much defer- 
ence was pud to the opinion of Ale 


cibizars, In CONLEQUERES ot his ad- 
vice, the POPU government Was 
abolifl cd, and arifirocracy fetup in 
its pl: The wavle miugiltracy was 
torown itito the hands ut four hun- 


red Lerluns. wv ho vere inveliecd with 
1b{olt if power. hefe new rulers 


ſoon diſcovered their tyranmical dil. 
up 1101 4 Entering the lenate armed 
Will. pon! jards, and lurrounded with 


ugs, they diffolved it, after pay- 
ing the hve hundred members of it 
the falurics due to them. Their ad- 
minittration was uſhered in with ſen— 
tences of banithment, proleriptjons, 
and poitonings, of tlofe from whom 
they expected oppultttun, But this 
violent beh. t viour quickly ex, ſper- 
a ted all the citiz againit them; 
and the army, which was then lying 
at Samos, 7 of their proceed. 


i 


[| 11 

110 arin © 
Igs, Was {> gh 1y enrage d, that they 
reduced {11:3 05 tlic "11 off Acer > as they 
luſpected io be connected with the 


i ai pointed I hraſylus and 
Thraſybiulus inthen Head, and anxi- 
ouſly 1atreated Alcyblages to take 
the chief command. Alcibiades o. 
beyed; and, putting himſelf at the 

head 
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head of the Athenian forces, pro- 
ceeded to Miletu 
in his new dignity before Tifſapher- 
nes, and to ſhew the ſatrap, that the 
power of his countrymen was {till 
formidable. Returniny to Samos, 
he tound there mellengers from the 
four hundred waiting for him. But 
the ſoldiers would not even deign to 
hear them, 1nliſting to be inſtantly 
led againſt the tyrants, Alcibiades, 
however, conſidering, that, by de 
partiug with the army from Samos, 
he mould leave Tomia expoſed in a 
tetenceleſls lituation to the attemp ts 
of the enemy, and tearins, belides, 
teſt his appearance at Athens might 
be productive of a civil war, in which 
his countrymen would exhault their 
ſtrength aguinit ea her, refuſed 
to comply with ite requeſt of the 
ſoidiers; but at the ſame time he 
declared it to be his opinion, that it 
was neceſſary to aboliſh ariſtocracy, 
and to reſtore the ſenate. 

The fleet, which Tiftſuphernes had 
promiſed to ſend to the aſſiſtance of 
the veloponneſtans, arriving in the 
mean time at Aſpendos in Parophy- 
lia, Alcibiades failed to oppole its 
proceeding any farther. Bur the 
Lace >demonians havi NG detcated the 
fleet ſent by the four hundred to the 
relief of Eubœa, and having taken 
poſſeſſion of that iſland, the Athenians 
were thrown into the greatelt con- 
ſternation, as Euboea furniſhed them 
with the greater part of their pro. 
vitions. Had the Luocedemonians 
profited, as they ought to have dune, 
by the confuſion produ ced bv this 
event at Athens, and advanc ed with 
their victorions fleet againit that 
city, the fate of the Athenianrepab— 
lic might in all probability” have 
been de te riine d. E TH the {} nes 
with whicl the {.acedentonidns con- 
ducted ail their enterprites gave 
time 10 the Athenians to put them. 
in a proper poliure of de- 
Fence. They immediately recalled 
Alcibiades, deprived the four hun- 
aten ot their authority, and fitted 
out another fleet, of which they 
gave the command to Thraſylus and 
ihraſybulus. Theſe commanders 
ccordingly fet fail, and, falling in 
with the chemy's heet on tlie coalt 
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totally defcat (et 
Alcibiades, naturally fond of glory 
and defirous of performing ſome ex. 


of the Helleſpont, 


ploit, before returning to Athens, 
that might render his arrival more 
welcome to his countrymen, cruiſed 
vith his fleet about the iflands ot 
Cos and Cnidus ; and, getting inte]. 
ligence that the other Athenian 
flicet was on the point of coming to 
a ſecond engagement with th: it Of 
the Peloponuetians near Al bydos, lie 

hurried to the aſſiſtance of the for- 
mer, and arrived jult as they were 
beginning the battle. He immedi 

ately fell upon the enemy With eighe 
teen ſhips, took thirty of them, de. 
ſtroyed many of the remainder, and 


made a great flaughter of their ſu]. 
diers while endeavouring to fave 
themſelves by ſwimmin S 3 upon 
Which he erected a trophy. Proud 


of his ſucceſs, he reſolved to appear 
once more before .Inflaj hernes, T6 
all the glory of a conqueror: But 
the ſatrap, apprehenſive leſt the La- 
cedemontans hould complain of his 
conduct to the Perſian monarch, or- 
dered Alcibiades to be apprehended 
and conveyed to Sardis, informing 
him at the fame time, that he had 
received orders from his maſter to 
make war on the Athenians. Alct- 
biades, however, found means to et. 


cape, and to get on-board the Athe— 
nian fleet, where he was quickly 


joined by Theramenes, with twenty 
ſhips; and ſoon after by Tbralybulus 
with twenty more. Finding himſelt 
now at the head of a powerful fleet, 
of no fewer than eighty veliels, he 
reſolved to proceed to Cizicus to aut. 
tack Mindarus, command: 'r of the 
Peloponnelian fleet, and Pharnaba- 
zus, who had joined him there. A 
heavy thower of rain, attended with 
thunder, concealed his approach 
from the enemy. As ſoon as it was 
fair, he ſuddenly advanced to the at. 
tack with forty thips. he enemy, 
deſpifing the fmall number of his 
veliels, began the engagement with 
great bravery ; but, on ſecing the 
reſt of his flect come up, they were 
ſeized with a panic, and fled. A!- 
cibiades, availing himſelf of their 
confulion, landed his troops, charg- 
ed thoſe of Pharnabazus, put them 
10 
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to flight, and killed Mindarus with 
his own hand. 

In Attica, Thraſylus fell upon the 
rear-guard of the Spartan army, 
v- hich had been led up to the walls 
of Athens by their king Agis, and 
defeated them. Then he failed to 
Samos with fifty ſhips; and, having 
taken Colophon, advanced to Ephe— 
ſus, But, being repulſed by T1il- 
japhernes, he returned on-board his 
fleet, and intercepted four Syracuſan 
veſſels. About the fame time a bat- 
tle happened between Tiſtaphernes 
and Alcibiades, in which the former 
was defeated. By. theſe exploits, 
Alcibiades rendered the Athenlans 
maſters of the Hellefpant, 

In the next campaign, AlctÞh1: Ges, 
whom ſucceſs conltantly attended, 
reſolved to add Chalcedon to his 
conquzeits. He accordingly laid ſiege 
to that town, and obli: »ed the by- 
thinians to de li ver to him the provi. 
tions they intended for the Chatce. 
donians. The inhabitants attempt: 
ed a ſally, but were repulfed, ard 
vbliged, in {ſpite of the approuch of 
Pharnabazus to their relief, to fur- 
render the town. The Athenians 
1tterwards took ſeveral other pl 1CES, 
After ſo many exploits, Alcibindes 
defired to experience the graut! W 
of his country; and for that purpoſe 
jet ſail for the port of Athens. The 
d: ay of his arrival was the moſt g le J- 
rious of his life. All the peo >pl, e of 
Athens went out to meet him, and 
conducted him in triumph to the 
city, Flis fleet was loaded and or- 
namented with the ſpoils of the enc- 
my; was attended by a great nim- 
ber of the ſhips they had taken; and 
diſplayed, in trianiph, the colours 
of thoſe they had funk und deſtroy- 
ed. Ille landed-in 407 B. C. amidit 
the repeated fhouts of his tellow-ct- 
tizens, who thronged about him to 
welcome him home, regarding him 
as a fort of tatelur deity, who had 
brought them back victory in his 
train. They < azed upon him there- 
fore with admiration, reflecting on 
the miſecable ſituation of the repub- 
lic when he undertook its defence; 
and the many important ſervices per- 
formed by him, by which he had 
rendered her triumphant both at ſea 


and land, Then Alcibiades, aiſem- 
bling the people, proceeded to jul- 
tity himſelf from the crime laid to 
his charge, and imputed all his mis— 
fortunes to his bad fortune. The 
Athenians, charmed with his elo— 


queace, decreed him a crown of gold; 


and, by way of reparation of the ll 
ufage formerly received by him, 
they reſtored to him his eſtate, and 
named him chief commander by ſea 
and land. The populace, too, al- 
ways prone to fall into extremes, be- 
gan to talk of beſtowing on him ſo— 
vereign authority. But the princi— 
al. hive ns, to prevent the eftects of 
their folly, cauſed a fleetto beequip- 
ped with ail poflible diligence, and 
urged his departure. 

Alcibiades, before ſetting out, 
reſolved to celebrate the Eleuſinian 
mytiteries. The Athenians had long 
been obliged to conduct this pro- 
EEO n by N becauie the Lacede- 
monians had N of the roads 
lending to Eleufis. But Alcibiades 
re{olved to have it pertormed 1 in the 
ulnal matmer; and for that purpoſe 
polt:d troops along both ſides of the 
way, ready to rep; alſe any attack of 


the enemy. Thus protecting. the 
prieſts and zmnitiared with his foldiers, 
tie conducted tlic proceffion 'n great 
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1 lenfis, and back again, without any 
accident, By this he intended to 
wipe out tne ſuſpicions of irreligion 
formerly fuggeſted againſt him. The 
atfection entertained for him by the 
Athenians was ſo much increaſed by 
this action, that they would have 
cheerfully made him king. But the 
principal citizens, not choofing to 
give Alcibiades time to explain him. 
lelt on that head, haſtened his de. 
parture, granting him every thing 
he defbred. Accordingly, he at lait 
tet fail towards Andros with a fleet 
of 100 ſhips. 

ihe Lacedemaonians, alarmed at 
the late ſucceſles of the Athenians, 
thought it necellary to oppoſe one 
of their beſt generals to Alcibiades, 
and therefore elected Lyſander chiet 
commander of their fieet, Lyſander, 
although of noble birth, being line- 
ally deſcended from the Heraclidw, 
was nevertheleſs educated with all 
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the rigour of the Spartan diſcipline. 
te was brave, 1 rh and infinuat- 
ing; and, to his ruling paſlion, am- 
bition, could ſacrifice every other 
pleaſure or conſideration whatever, 
Ly ſander, however, awed by Al]. 
eibiades, declined coming to an en- 
gigement. But the Athenian gene— 
ral having departed into Ionia to 
raiſe money, and having committed 
the charge of his fleet to A ntiochus, 
with poſitive orders to avoid a bat- 
tle; his ſubſtitute, defirons to d11{- 
play his courage, failed with two 
gulleys into the harbour of #pheſus 
to brave the enemy. Lyſander im- 
mediately went in puriuit of him; 
and the Athenians, at the ſame time, 
advancing to protect their comm. td: 
er, the fleets on both lides fell in 
with each other infer ny: ande came 
to a general action. Lyſander gained 
a complete victory, and took fif- 
teen Athenian galleys. When Al- 
eibiades heard of this. iifſaſier, he re- 
folved to repair it; and, aſſembling 
the remains of his fleet be fore Hamos, 
offered battle to Lyſander; which 
the latter, ſatisfied with his late ad- 
vantage, thought proper to decline. 
I hraſybulns, in the mean time, the 
declared enemy of Alctbiades, avail- 
ed himſelf of the late misfortune to 
ruin hes credit with the people, to 
whom he accuſed him of neglecting 
the public buſinefs, that he might 
have leiſure to indulge himlelt in his 


" debaucheries, Obſerve the incon— 


itancy of this c- apr] cious people! 
Believing theſe ipſinuations, they 
+ccounted the loſs of the battle un- 
terAntiochns criminal inAlctbiades, 
though fought in contradiction to his 
expreſs directions. Such indeed was 
the opinion entertained of him by 
the Athenians, that they imagined 
no enterpriſe in which he was any 
ways concerned could tail, unleſs by 
his own treachery. They therefore 
inipected his fidelity; and Alcibi— 
des, lately the idol of his country— 
men, was obliged to ſecure himſelf 
from their refenatment by a volun- 
tur) e into a diſtrict of the 
Cherſonele 

This event was followed by till 
greater misfortunes tothe Atheniaus, 
and ended in their being ſubmitted 


to the government of the thirty t. 
rants, Overwhelmed by their my 
ſeries, they once more bega in to Caf 
their eyes upon Alcibi: des for deli. 
verance, oa. to concert meaſure; 
for bringing him home. But the 
tyrants, getting notice of their in. 
entions, and dreadi ng the embarraft 
ment that nw zht be. thrown in the 
way of their projects by a man of ſuc}; 
diſtin; guiſhed activity, ſignified to 
Ly: inder, the chief man at Sparta, 
that it was necetlary for the quiet 
and ſecurity of the government, ſo 
to diſpoſe of Alcibiades, that he 
might not have the power of Cre. 
ting them any diſturbance. In con— 
ſequence of their remonſtrances, Ly. 
ſander required the Perfian fatraj 
Plarnabazus, in whoſe province Al. 
cibiades then was, to deliver him up 
dead or alive. Pharnabazus was 
mean-ſpirited enough to gratity Ly. 
ſander, and gave the neceſſary orders 
for the ap prehenfton of Alcibiades. 
The guards ſent to ſeize him ſtood 
in {uch awe of him, that they had 
not courage to break into his houſe, 
to which therefore they ſet fire. Al. 
cibiades, after endeavouring in vai: 
to extinguiſh the flames, ruſhed 
throughthemfword in hand. 1 he bat. 
barians, not daring even then to wait 
his approach, retired before . 
but at the ſam e time diſcharged © 
him a ſhowerof darts, which Killed 
him on the ſpot. Thus periſhed, at 
the age of forty years, this extra. 
dinary man, at the very ſeafon that 
his countrymen ftood moſt in need 
of his aſſiſtance. His character ex- 
hibits a very ſingular aſſemblage. 0: 
of good and bad qualities. He was, 
by turns, the dread and the ſcourge 
ot his own country, and of the other 
ſtates of Greece; and experienced, 
throngh the whole courſe of his life, 
the mott extraordinary revolution» 
and caprices of fortune. It 1s, on 
the whole, difficult to 1 
wether his belt apparent dai{potit 
deſerve the names ot virtues. ' For 
his conduct diſcovers mere art and 
addreſs than honour and integrity; 
more vanity and ambition th. 10.1c2} 
patriotiſm ; his conſtant alm being 
to hve in a diſtinguithed ſphere. it 
was from private motives of amb'- 
tion 
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tion that he perſu»ded his country- is juſtly regarded as the commences 


men to engage in the Sicilian exped:- 
tion, of which themiſerabie cunciution 
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B their rambling 1:ves, and their 
D vrdirels iu the management of 
ſecular concerns, theſe induftrions 
beggars ſoon gained the unper hand 
ia the church, Other orders, that 
were leis active, gradually became 
neglected and deſpiſed; whilit theſe 
alone infinuated themſelves into all 
the ſchools and all the pulpits. In 
conſequence of this, the monks alſo 
began to frequent the univerſities, 
in order to ſupport their expiring 
credit; which proved an abundant 
ſource of diflipation, luxury, and 
ambition. The titles and diſtinctions 
with which they were decorated, 
utterly extinguiſhed the ſpirit of 
their profeſſion; and this ſucceſs, as 
well as the many comforts to which 
it ſeemed to entitle them, drew in- 
numerable proſelytes into their con- 
vents, Benevict had ſudicioufly or- 
dained that none ſhould be ad mitted 
amonglt the number of his diſciples, 
unleſs they underwent the ſevereſt 
trials, prædicentur omnia dura & aſbera, 
Sc. But now this lowly inttitute 
was embraced as a lite of eafe, or 
the ſecureſt road to ſplendour and 
preterment. 

It is not at all eſſential that there 
ſhould be any monks or nuns in the 
church: but, if there are, it is el- 
ſential that they ſhould be more ex- 
emplary and virtuous than other 
Chriſtians. This made Guiges, the 
pious Carthuſian, afhrm, that the 
beſt religious order was that which 
admitted the 7eweff ſubjects, 
undoubtedly, a monk who 15 not tar 
more exact and edifying in his lite 
than the generality of thoſe who re- 
main in ſociety, muſt, even in tlie 
ideas of ſuch as approve in ſome de— 
gree of the monaſtic ſtate, appear an 
aukward kind of being, whole con- 
duct is in perpetual contradiction 
with his profeſſion, It is expected 
that he ſhould lead a life of Glence, 
prayer, mortification, andretireinent ; 
whereas it is, even in thele better 
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days, too often a life of diſſipation, 
ſelt- love, and garrulity, The very 
ſtudy of the ſciences and the lan- 
guages, to which in many congrega- 
tions they now apply themſelves with 
great ſucceſs, contributes greatly to 
inſpire a worldly ſpirit ; and 1s op- 
putite, in every reſpect, to the no- 
tion which was entertained for many 
hundred years of the duties of that 
calling, and the very eſſence of a re- 
ligious ſtate; 

| would by no means here be under. 
ſtood to blame their application to 
uſeful ſtudies : for ignorance is al- 
ways the fruitful mother of preju- 
dice and of vice. But I maintain 
that it is incompatible with the 
rules which they profeſs to follow: 
and, in reality, we ſee that many 
monaſteries in Roman-catholic coun. 
tries are now, in conſequence of 
this change of diſcipline, become 
mere ſeminaries of ſtudents, almoſt 
wholly occupied in worldly purſuits 
and worldly converſation, For they 
oftentimes are ſeemingly more inte- 
refted in the various ſcenes which 
diſturb ſociety, than ſuch as are ac— 
tually engaged in the buſtle; nor is 
there any occurrence in church or 
{tate in which they do not think 
themſelves concerned, or ſcarcely 
any anecdote in private families, with 
which they do not fe-k to become 
acquainted, That this is, in gene- 
ral, a fair repreſentation of facts, 
every cand:d perſon mat acknow- 
ledge; though not without excep- 
tions, as well wich reſpect to indivi- 
duals, as to particular orders or com- 
munities. And the uniformity of 
life which reigned amongſt the an. 
cient monks of Egypt was ſurely, 
as Fleury moſt juſtly obferves, much 
preferable in every ſenſe to that of 
a modern unſhod mendicant, or any 
more gentee{ conventual, who, after 
having diſciplined himſelf at home, 
eſcapes, under one pretext or other, 
from his ſolitude, to enjoy a hearty 
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meal abroad, or ſhine in a circle of 
Jovial companions, 

This new portion of the hierarchy, 
when once it became conſiderable, 
occaſioned much confuſion in the 
ſyſtem; and many religious commu- 
nities, devoted by the moſt ſolemn 
engagements to poverty, humility, 
and lilence, are now transformed in- 
to colleges of lordly and ambitions 
eccleſiaſtics, more occupied with the 
affairs of their abbey than ſolicitous 
to diſcharge the eſſential duties of 
the monaſtic {tate. 
that there 1s frequently as much an- 
xiety and ſtir amongſt theſe conven. 
tuals to arrive at an honourable 
lucrative employment, or to exclude 
a rival, as there is in the courts of 


princes. A general of an order, a 
provincial, an abbot, a grand pro- 


voſt, or in fine any other {ſuperior 
officer, conſiders himſelt as a perſon 
of conſequence; and, in proportion 
to his income, enjoys every comtort 
ot life. Thus a vow of poverty is 
often a means of arriving at a ſtate 
of independency and opulence, to 
which they could have had no pre- 
tenſions, if they had remained in the 
world, 

I do not pretend to fay that this is 
always to be conſidercd in a criminal 
light. They perhaps may eat their 
bread with thanks, and enjoy the 
good things of lite with a grateful 
1eart, But this is, ſurely, not the 
ſpiritof the inſtitute which they pro- 
feſs to follow, nor the intention of 
their pious founders, In ſhort, al- 
though we ſhould admit that their 
lives are regular, and their conduct 
irreproachable, they do not certain— 
ly comply with thoſe duties for 
which they were placed in the world, 
which is a (ate of trial. The end 
of man's being, and of the various 
Cuties which are acquired of him, is 
to pertect himſelf by an active ex- 
ertion of every virtue which can dig- 
nify his nature. Now the virtues 
of "thoſe who live {ſequeſtered from 
the world, are at bett but of a nega- 
tive kind, and by no means ſuch as 
become a ſocial being. Such 
the opinion of a late pious and phi- 
loſophic prelate, When a Knight of 
Malta had formed the deſigu of en- 
tering into the monaltic lite in the 


It is even a fact. 


was. 
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auſtere order of La Trappe, 


in the 
year 1747, Pope Ganganelli, then a 


conventual friar, wrote to him as 
follows:“ Why do you think of 
retiring from a world which you 
edify by your example? the world 
will never be reformed, it will al- 
ways continue perverſe, if the vir- 
tuous and good deſert it. I do not 
think that we ought to multiply too 
much the number of our duties and 
obligations. The goſpel is the rule 
of the Chriſtian; who ought not to 
bury himſelf alive in ſolitude, with. 
out a ſingular and diſtinct vocation ; 
and we ought always to fear and 
ſuſpect illuſion in the call that en- 
cages us to abandon the duties and 
relations of human ſociety, I ho. 
nour the Carthuſtans, and other re— 
ligious ſolitaries; but their number 
ought to be ſmall: for we impo— 
veriſh the ftate by becoming uſe- 
leſs to fociety: and after all, we 
are born citizens, and not monks. Seve- 
ral reſpectable writers think that the 
attention of the mind muſt be ex. 
hauſted by long prayers, and thus 
degenerate into indifference ; and 
they are of opinion that induſtry and 
activity are more favourable to vir. 
tue, than continual pſalmody.” 

From all theſe conſiderations we 
will not helitate to conclude, that 
many an imperfect religious, might, 
if he had been employed in the ac- 
tive duties of ſociety, perhaps have 
been a much more perfect citizen, 
and of conſequence a better man: 
nor can it be denied but that con- 
vents are often filled with very te- 
pid Chriſtians. They may be called 
{anctuaries from vice; but they 
mould be alſo termed the graves of 
vntue: ſuch atleaſt as tends to ex- 
pand the ſoul, and to improve its 
tacuities, Perhaps in fine, theſe 
various votaries of either ſex have 
many chances in their favour towards 
obtaining the rewards of heaven, or 
rather of not being utterly rejected: 
but certainly they can pretend to 
little merit; and can lay claim to 
none but the ſmaller prizes, in the 
general day of retribution, while the 
greater crowns will be reſerved for 
tuch as have ſuſtained with patience 
the labours of the combat» 


Thus 
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Thus I have endeavoured to give 
ſome general idea of the motives 
which firſt gave riſe to the monaſtic 
ſtate, with a ſuccinct account ot its 
progreſs, its utility, and abuſes. Had 
it been a mere ideal {cheme, or ſuch 
as we could now contemplate but in 
a retroſpective view, my labour might 
have been ſuperſeded. But I have 
been unhappily obiiged ro conlider 
it as an eſtabliſhment which actually 
does ſubſiſt in m my countries, and 
may not be aboliſhed, perhaps for 
ages yet to come. For we have ſeen 
the many cauſes which too power. 
fully operate for its conſervation, 
to leave us much room to hope that 
it wil. ſo ſoon be ſet aſide; or that 
mankind will ſeek for the perfection 
of its faculties by thoſe means alone 
which ſober reaſon dictates, and re- 
turn to the genuine ſpirit of the gol. 
pel: a period which every well. 
wither to humanity looks towards 
with longing concern. 

If any of theſe ſocieties ſhould at 
all exiſt, I think they ſhould be ſuch 
alone as adhere to the primitive in— 
ſtitution of the cenobiticallife, They 
might undoubtedly be ſo calculated 
as to afford a comfortable aſylum to 
thoſe, who after having pertormed 
the duties owing to fociety, wiſh to 
conclude their days in peace, at a 
diſtance from the more ailtracting 
cares and buſtle of life. But they 
ihottld, at leaſt, be only open to ihe 
few who from peculiar wclination 
or other perſonal circumltauces 
might be deſirous of retiring to a 
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# ; HE uſual dreſs of Louis XIV. 
during his [tay at Bourdeunux, 


in 1659, conſiſted of a ſmall cock: 4 
hat, with gold or ſilver lace, 1ons- 
times ornamented witit a round ta- 
ther, either red or white; a colt, 
either of an iron- grey colour, dan 
blue, or red; ſometimes ot crimton 
velvet, with a little narrow lace, of 
ilk, gold, or ſilver; but after Ie 
made his entry 110 the Capital of the 
province, on his, mar! iage with the 

Seeg Spain, he appe: ared in more 
ſumptuous apparel. The drels 
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quiet and temporary refuge, ſuch as 
might either contribute ro alleviate 
the grievances of aſfliction, or to ta- 
Cilitate their happinels, 

The greater part of the reflections 
introduced in this Eifay, is taken 
from the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of 
Fleury, or his excellent Diſcourſes 
on it, which contuin many other juſt 
and pertinent oblervations. This 
will perhaps, in the eyes of many, 
entitle them to. a greater degree of 
attention and reſpect, than it they 
had been drawn trom leſs ſuſpicious 
ſources. The teſtimony of an ef- 
timable Roman-catho/ic writer will 
ſcarcely be rejected even by many 
who are afraid of harbouring a fingle 
idea which does not bear with it the 
impreſſion of orthodoxy. For there 
are ſome who pollibly may conde- 
ſcend in a leiſure moment to peruſe 
this Eſſay, that rather ſtand in need 
of milk, than ſolid food, 1 Cor. iii. 2. 
and w ith whom aut, is more Pre. 
valent than reaſon. U pon this ac— 
count, that it might be of more ge- 
nera! utility, [ have throughout ar- 
oued trom authority, as well as rea- 
ſon; although I am tally per ſuaded 
that mankind would be much more 
happy, it according to the judicious 
adviceot St. Cyprian, they did not 
fo much enquire, in religious matters, 
what was p. by thole who 
went before them, a5 Was appointed 
2 Chi * who was before wy Non 

ierendum oft quid aliqut!s ante nos {ee 
onnee eft, 
ent, 3 
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mounting over the knees of the 
breeches, were ſometimes ornament- 
ed with huge bunches of ribbon, in 
lieu of buckles or garters. The king 
always wore, by way of neckcloch, 
a large bunch of ribbon under his 
chin, ſometimes of flame colour, 
over which a lace band :—he wore 
beſides two little muſtachios on his 
upper lip, his hair parted on the 
forehead, or a long black wig curl- 
ed, which, young as he was, gave 
him an appearauce extremely ma- 
jeſtic. 

All the courtiers followed this 
faſhion with little or no variation, 
according to the manner of all cour- 
tiers. who wiſh to have the air of 
copying their ſovereign. 1 he great 
Turenne affected nothing remarkable 
in his dreſs; he dildained the rib- 
bons, however, which were the fop- 
pery of thoſe times, and wore two 
immenſe whiſkers under his noſe, 
with a ſmall tutrt of hair beneath his 
under lip; he ſuffered his long hair 
to flow looſe behind, and at the tides, 
with no other form of dreſs, ſave 
that which his valet de chambre 
might attempt to give it, who comb- 
ed it every day, with a large comb, 
after the manner oi the peaſants. 
But the other lords, ſuch as the 
Duke d'Humiere, Marquis De Bou— 
flers, &c, wore valt perukes, either 
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faxen or black; beneath which the 
head appeared enveloped in a foreſt 
of hair, diſpoſed in waves and curls, 
in a manner moſt peculiar. The 
faſhion of theſe enormous wigs was 
general in almoſt all the courts of 
Kurope, excepting in thoſe of the 
north, where they were moſt neceſ— 
ſiry. They lalted above an age in 
France, and were a long time deem- 


ed a moſt important and majeſtic ar- 


ticle of dreſs, 

he ladies of the court wore the 
hair, or wigs, fr.zzled and curled, 
exceſſively high, fometl1ag in torm 
of a parterre. his taſhion, it is faid, 
was brought into France by Anne 
of Auſtria, who uſed to powder her 
hair, and mike uſe of periumes. 
Corlets, invented by Catharine of 
Medicis, were then in faſh:on; thele 
coriets diſplayed the ſhape as now, 
and lupported the boſom ; they were 
cut and joined, as they are now, bee 
hind ; the ſhunlders and part of the 
back were diſcovered; the lleeves 
of the drefies were ſhort, tull, and 
looped up with ornaments; the robes 
were ſometimes of ſatin, damalk lilk, 
or velvet: the trains were long, and 
gave additional elegance to a fine 
form; the bolom was diſplayed ; but 
at that period falſe hips were not 
known, nor hoops, as they were at. 
terwards, 
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HE following etch of the Euro- 
pean Treaties, from that of 
Munſter to the Treaty of Paris, 
, mult we preſume, be intereſting to 
our readers, as it exhibits at one 
view, their periods, and contending 
powers, with their reſpective cet- 
ſions and acquilitions, 

The Treaty of Munſter, or, as it is 
frequently named, of Weſtphalia, in 
1648, was made between ihe Empe— 
ror, France, Sweden, and the Proteſ- 
tant German Princes. By it, Alſace, 
Britac, and Philipſburg, were yielded 
to France, Pumerania, Bremen, Ver- 
den, and Wiſmar, to Sweden; the 
Puke of Bavaria gained the Upper 
Palatinate, andwas createdanElector; 
the independence of the United Pro- 
vinces ot the Low Countries was ac— 


knowledged, and a free exerciſe of 
religion was granted to Germany. 

1 he 7 reaty of Olica, was made in 
1660. The parties to it were the 
Empcror Leopold, the King of Po- 
land, the Elector of Brandenburgh, 
and the King of Sweden, lhe King 
of Poland renounced all claim to the 
Crown of Sweden, and confirmed 
to it the Province of Livonia, whiie 
Sweden ceded ro Poland the cities 
and torts ſhe held in Polith Pruſſia. 
1he Emperor gave up to Holſtein 
whatever he held in that Duchy; 
and the Elector of Brandenburgh 
transferred to Sweden his polletions 
inthe Weſtern Pomerania. 

The 7 reaaty Breda, 1667, was made 
between England and France; by 
which, the latter ceded to * 
the 
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the part it poſſeſſed of the Iſland of 
St.. Chriſtopher, together w.th the 
Iftes of Antigua and Montſerrat. 
England, in return, reſtored the 
country of Acadia in Nova Scotia to 
France. At the ſame place, and in 
the ſame year, a treaty was conclud— 
ed between England and Holland, 
on the principle of the ut poſſrdetes, 

The Treaty of Arx-la.Chapelle, was 
made in 663, between France and 
Spain; by which France obtained a 
firm footing in the very heart of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands. 

The Treaty of Nimeguen, in 1678, 
was between France and the Allies. 
It reſtored Maeſtricht to Holland; 
Charleroy, Binch, Aeth, St. Guel. 
lain, Oudenarde, Ghent, and the 
Duchy of Limbourg, to Spain; and 
gaveValenciennes, Conde, St Omers, 
Y pres, with many other {trong cities 
and extenhve territories, to France, 
France alſo received Fribourg from 
the Emperor Leopold, who received 
Philipſburg in return, 


The Treaty of Ryſwick, 1697, be- 


tween France and the Allies, the 
principal feature of which was the 
number of French cunquelts that 
were reſtored. 

The Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, be- 
tween the Houſe of Bourbon and the 
Allies. Spain was given, on certain 
conditions, to Philip V. Sicily to 
the Duke of Savoy. The Dutch 
were allowed the barrier, and were 
put ia poſſeſſion of Namur and other 
itrong towns in Flanders, England 
obtained Gibraltar and Minorca from 
Spain; with Hudfon's Bay, Nova 
Scotia, and Newfoundland, from 
France, and the demolition of the 
fortifications of Dunkirk. Lombar- 
dy and the Netherlands were con— 
firmed to the Houſe of Auſtria; and 


Upper Gueldre was given to the 
King of Pruſſia. 

The Treaty of Vienna, in 1731.— 
The parties were England and Auf. 
tria, and the Pragmatic Sanction was 
guaranteed by the Maritime Powers, 

The Treaty of Vienna, in 1735, was 
made between the Houle of Bourbon 
and the Emperor, by which Lorraine 
and Bar were ceded to France, the 
Two Sicilies to Don Carlos of Spain, 
Parma and Placentia to the Empe— 
ror, and Tuſcany to the Duke of 
Lorrain. France alſo guaranteed 
the Pragmatic Sanction. 

The Treaty of Belgrade, was made 
in 1730, between the Emperor and 
the Porte; by which it was agreed 
that Servia, Wallachia, and Belk. 
grade, ſhould remain with the Turks, 

The 7reaty of Breſl.w, in 1742, be- 
tween Auſtfia aud Pruſſia, which 
ceded to the latter Stleſia and the 
county of Glatz. 

The 7reaty of Dreſden, in 1745, was 
between Prufſha, Auſtria, and Saxo. 
ny. The King of Pruſſia received a 
million of crowns from Saxony; Sile- 
ſia was confirmed to him, and he ac- 
knowledged the reigning Emperor. 

The Treaty of Azx-la-Chapelle, in 
1748, between the Allies and the 
Houſe of Bourboa; the moſt im- 
portant article of which was, an en- 
tire ceihion made by Auſtria of Par. 
ma, Placentia, and Guaſtella, to the 
Infant Don Phillip. 

The Treaty of Paris, was ſigned in 
1763, between Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Portugal; the principal 


feature of which was, the ceſſion of 


Canada, Kalt and Weſt Florida, and 
partof Louiſiana, in North America; 
the Iſlands cf Grenada, Dominica, 
and Tobago, in the Welt Indies, to 
Great Britain. 
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HIS famous robber has been 
lately taken, near Naples, and 
executed. 

His real name was Michael Pezzo, 
and he was a Neapolitan by birth. 
He received from his coinrades the 
nick-name of Fra (or Frater, 1.e. Bro- 
ther) Diavolo, which the Englith 
newipapers have lengthened into 


Francis, He was very tall of itature, 
and had a full piercing eye. He was 
formerly fervant to an advocate at 
Naples, and in the dreadtul year of 
the revolution in 1799, he ligualized 
himſelt by murdec and robbery, and 
was in conſequence appointed an of- 
ficer in the artillery, Laſt ſpring, 
when he put himſelf at the head of 

the 
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the inſurgents in Calabria, the or- 
der of St. Januarius was ſent him 
from Sicily, together with a diploma 
as generaliſſimo of the inſurgents. 
His, followers were originally very 
numerous; With theſe he ſcoured the 
provinces, plundering the nobles and 
others, But in the deſperate aftair 
in the valley of Sora, he loſt moſt of 
his men: but through his extraor- 
dinary e of mind, he ſeveral 
times eſcaped being taken. 

The following account of him is 
given in the Journal Napolitain. It 
will be obſerved, that no opportuni- 
ty is miſſed of libeling Sir Sidney 
Swith and the Engliſh. | 

 NaPLEs, Nov. 11, 1806. —Yel. 
terday, at ten in the morning, the 


tribunal extraordinary appointed to 


try Fra Diavolo, having been aſſem- 
Hled, the culprit was brought before 
them. The act of accuſation being 
read, and an able advocate choſen 
for the accuſed, he pleaded 1n his 
behalf. The tribunal afterwards 
coming to the vote, they unanimouſ— 
ly condemned him to be hung, which 
ſentence was put in execution to-day 
at balf paſt two o'clock, 1n the mar- 
ket ſquare. The following are ſome 
af the particulars of the lite of this 
too famous robber : 

Michael Pezza, known by the name 
of Fra Diavolo, was bor ot very poor 
parents. His appearance was as 
mean as his origin, He was a ſtock. 
ing-weaver by trade, but committed 
a number of crimes while he was 
very young. A price was ſet upon 
His head by the ancient government; 
after which he took ſhelter in the 
country, where he ſubliſted Ly rob. 
bery and plunder. In 1799, he was 
choſen to be one of the queen's prin- 
cipal agents. 

After the arrival of Cardinal Ruf— 
fo, he transferred his depredations 
to Rome, His cruelty at Fraſcati 
has ever been remembered with hor. 
ror, His late crimes procured him 
not only an act of oblivion for the 
paſt, but alſo a commiſſton as one of 
the chiefs of the maſles, and a pen- 
lion of 3600 ducats, and a farm. 

When the court of King Ferdi— 
nand quitted the kingdom, Fra Dia- 
volo was charged with aſſembling 
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the malcontents, He afterwards 
took reiuge at Gaeta, from whence 
he was ſent away by the Prince of 
Heſſe Philipſtahl. He was one of 
the firſt that went into Calabria, but 
being deteſted by the reſt of the 
chiets of the maſſes, he returned to 
Palermo, where he was made ac- 
quainted with the plan of the inſur. 
rection. He went awayſoon after with 
Sir Sidney Smith, whom the queen 
taught him to look upon as his fa. 
ther. Having collected a banditti 
near Cilento, he paſſed over to the 
iſle of Capri, and went from thence 
to the reſt of the iſlands, where he 
got together all the vileſt aſſaſſins, 
and others who had been condemn— 
ed to the gallies for life, He dil. 
embarked at Sperlonga with his wor. 
thy companions; all his ſteps ſince 
that period have been marked with 
robbery, murder, and devaſtation 
by fire. 

For feveral days, only a ſmall par- 


ty of the malefactors attached to his 


fortunes remained with him, with 
whom he endeavoured to reach ſome 
of the Engliſh ſhips. From the 
mountains of Sarno he deſcended to 
Caſtellamare, Not being able to 
eſcape from that quarter, he pro- 
cceded to Salerno, and followed the 
coaſt; from whence, ſome days 
before, a large boat, probably 1n- 
tended to receive him, was diſco- 
vered. Being purſued by the pro- 
vincial guard of Monte-Corvino, he 
took ſhelter in the mountains of Oli.- 
varo and Campagna. Vito Adelizzi, 
his lieutenant, was killed in the 
houſe of a peaſant near that town, by 
two national guards, who wounded 
another of his companions, On the 
29th ult. S. Belardi, of Palermo, 
another officer of Fra Diavolo's 
troop, was met by a patrole of the 
national guard, and was not put to 
death, in conſequence of his pro- 
miling to diſcover to them a hidden 
treaſure, In conſequence, he con- 
ducted them to a myrtle grove, about 
a mile off, where they found a great 
banner, richly embroidered by the 
hands of Queen Caroline and her 
daughters, which Fra Diavolo had 


received trom Sir Sidney Smith, as 


the ſtandard of general W 
anc 
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and maſſacre, Near it another En- 
gliſh ftandard was found, which 
Belardi declared, had been given to 
Joſeph Pezza, the younger brother 
of Fra Diavolo. This wretch, hav- 
ing ſucceſſively loſt all his compa- 
nions, fled with a ſingle brigand, 
from the neighbourhood of Cam- 
pagna,and paſſed near Eboli,through 
the midſt of a French detachment, 
without being known by them. He 
was wounded, barefooted, in rags, 
and walked with difficulty. He went 
to the village of Baroniſe, near San 
Saverino, to buy a pair of ſhoes, 
The apothecary, who was a corpo- 
ral in the town guard, ſeeing an un- 
known perſon in ſuch a ſtate, began 
to ſuſpect him, and aſked him who 
he was? His anſwer was, „that he 
was a Culabrian, who was waiting 
for his companions.”* The apotheca- 
ry invited him to his houſe, where 
he was immediately arreſted, and 
conducted to Salerno. He was there 
identified by a ſerjeant in the Nea- 
politan infantry. 
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Fra Diavolo ſhewed himſelf as 
cowardly after his apprehenſion as 
betore, and equally as cruel as when 
he was at the head of his aſſaſſins, 
He never ceaſed to utter imprecas 
tions againſt Queen Caroline and Sir 
Sidney Smith. Finding there was 
no more hope for him, he declared 
ſolemnly that ever ſince he diſem- 
barked at Sperlonga, he had been 
guilty of nothing but the literal 
execution of the orders given him 
by Sir Sidney, which were to ravage 
every where with fire and ſword, 
to open the priſons to the criminals, 
and pardon all male factors on con- 
dition that they ſhould aſſiſt in pro- 
moting a revolution; to infeſt the 
highways, ſeize upon the property 
of peaceable citizens, and to reward 
thoſe who aſſiſted him in his enter- 
prizes; in fine, to ſpare nothing in 
exciting diſorder and anarchy where. 
ever he came. 

An immenſe crowd of ſpectators 
was preſent at the execution of this 
miſcreant. 
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HE following Prophecy of G. 
Brown, Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
written in 1558, applies ſo cloſely to 
the Jacobins of France, as to make 
it highly curious and intereſting at 
this period of time. It is extracted 
from the Annals of Ireland, written 
by Sir James Ware. 

„There will ſtart up a monſtrous 
fraternity, in a great empire, which 
will ſeduce numbers who live moſtly 
as ſcribes and phariſees. "Theſe nen 
will endeavour to aboliſh even truth 
itſelf, and will nearly eftect it. They 
will put on every form and ſhape to 
deceive mankind. With Pagans, they 
will be Pagans; Atheiſts, with Athe- 
iſts; Reformers, with Reformers, 
Jews, with Jews; in order to find 
out the intentions, the deſigns, the 
manners, the inclinations, of all; and 
to engage them, in the end, to be- 
come as the fool who ſaid in his 
heart, „There is no God in hea. 
ven, and therefore there ſhould be 
no law on earth.” They will do eve- 
ry thing to annihilate the power of 
proce, under the falſe pretext of la- 
bouring for liberty, and for a happi- 


neſs the people cannot taſte of, be. 
cauſe they have abandoned the laws 
ot God, deſpiſed his worthip, and dri— 
ven away his faithfal miniſters, Li- 
berty the people will loſe, in the end, 
without perceiving it has flipped 
through their hanas. All this will 
be inflicted on them, as a punith. 
ment for having lent their hands 
to the deſtrutton of therr lawful ſove- 
reigu, Who is Dorn to be their ſup. 
port on earth, as God is their ſup- 


port in heaven. 


Nevertheleſs, God, in the end, for 
the juſtification of his law, will cut 
off this ſociety from the tace of the 
carth, by the hand even of thoſe 
who were its greateſt ſupporters, and 
who had advanced it the moſt, by 
their helliſh means. It will become 
odicus to all nations upon earth, 
and its members will be perſecuted 
every where. They will ba reduced, 
in the end, to a worſe condition than 
Jews: they will not find a place 
whereon to lay their heads. A Jew 
and a ſavage will find even more 


mercy thaa they.” SLAVERY 
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APPY are we to announce that 

there 1s every proſpect of the 
flave-trade being finally laid aſide by 
the Britiſh nation in a ſhort time; 
and that the Americans concur with 
us in that humane intention. In caſe 
of a peace, we have no doubt the 
French, and let us hope all the 
other civilized powers, will do the 
ſame. Let us leave that trade to 
barbarians. 

The following is an extract from 
the Preſident's Speech to the Con. 
greſs of the United States of Ame. 
rica on the 1ſt of December, 1806 ; 
from which it will appear that the 
day of aboliſhing the flave-trade by 
that country is abſolutely fixed: 1 
congratulate you, fellow. citizens, 
on the approach of the period at 
which you may interpoſe your au- 
thority conſtitutionally, to withdraw 
the citizens of the United States 
from all farther participation in 
thoſe violations of human rights, 
which have ſo long continued on the 
unoftending inhabitants of Africa, 
and which the morality, the repu- 
tation, and the beſt intereſts, of our 
country, have long been eager to 
profcribe. Although no law you may 
paſs can take prohibitory effect, till 
the 1ſt day of the year 1808, yet the 
intervening period is not too long to 
prevent, by timely notice, expedi- 
tions which cannot be completed 
before that day.” 

Happy ſhuald we be to ſee favery 
zel, as weil as the trade, aboliſhed. 
Policy will now, however, induce 
ſlave-holders to treat thoſe unfortu— 
nate beings with ſomething like hu- 
manity, fince the loſs of thoſe they 
wantonly deſtroy cannot be ſupplied 
after a certain period, 

The following is copied from the 
New York Commercial Advertiſer 
of Feb. 21, 1806. 

On Wedneſday laſt, a poor black 
girl, owned by .a perſon at Brouk. 
lyn, called (under the preſſure of 
extreme hunger) at a gentleman's 
houſe, in Pearl. ſtreet, to beg a lit- 


tle food, As ſhe !enteredthe houſe 
to receive the food ſhe had ſolicited, 
ſhe was obſerved to exhibit ſymp. 
toms of much pain, and to have 
ſomething concealed under a hand. 
kerchief, which ſhe held to the (ide 
of her head. On examination of the 
circumſtance, it was found, that, 
among other modes of wreaking 
vengeance, her maſter had gratified 
his brutal feelings, by hacking oft a 
part of her ear, and cutting a gaſh 
in the other, through which he ſuf. 
pended a large iron padlock. In 
this ſituation ſhe was left to endure 
the agony ſuch a weight muſt necef. 
ſarily have occaſioned; and in this 
condition ſhe croſſed the ferry, and 
wandered through the ſtreets, beg. 
ging for a morſel of bread, As there 
was no key at hand, by which the 
lock could be opened, or any other 
means of releaſing her from her mi— 
ſery, this wretched object was con- 
veyed to the alms-houſe, where the 
attendant, by cutting through the 
rim of the ear, removed the inſtru. 
ment of torture. 

But this tale does not cloſe the 
account of the deeds of barbarity 
that prevail amongſt us. Every 
perſon willrecollect the trial of Carl 
A. Hoffman, who has been thrice ar. 
raigned at the bar of juſtice for abuſ- 
ing a poor child, who had the un. 
happineſs to be his ſlave. To pre. 
ſent the ſeries of inhuman actions 
which were, on theſe trials, proved 
againſt Hoffman, and which petrified 
the ſpectators with horror at the 
cruelty of the maſter, or melted them 
into tears of compaſſion for the ſur- 
ferings of the flave, would require 
more room than we can afford. Al- 
moſt every artifice to inflict torture 
which ſavage ferocity could invent, 
was practiled, even when the child 
was ſcarcely old enough to know the 
nature of the offences for which he 
was puniſhed ; and the firſt convic- 
tion took place when the boy was 
only ſeven years of age. Willing to 


ſpare the feelings of the reader, we 
{orbear 
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forbear to preſent a particular de. 
tail; and ſhall only advert to one 
of two facts proved at the trial in 
December laſt. Our remarks on the 
conduct of this man are grounded 
wholly on the teſtimony given at his 
diſterent trials; and the ſubſequent 
facts are taken from the records of 
the court. One witneſs atteſted 
that Hoffman tied the hands of the 
child together, drew them up above 
his head with a rope attached to the 
wall, and faſtened his feet by ano- 
ther rope to a ſtaple in the floor; he 
then ſtripped the boy, and applied 
his horſe-whip with ſuch violence, 
that the firſt blow drew forth a quan- 
tity of blood. The blows'were fol. 
lowed up with the ſame violence to 
the number of one hundred and for. 
ty, when the rope broke, and the 
boy fell to the floor. Not having 
yet glutted his fury, he gave him 
forty more, while the poor victim 
lay proſtrate before him. So great 
was the quantity of blood which 
iſſued from the mangled body, that 


MAD 
I bd fatal accidents having 


lately occurred from mad dogs, 
it may be rendering the public ſome 
ſervice to put them upon their guard 
againſt ſome common opinions on the 
ſubject, which, by their being al- 
moſt univerſally received, increaſe 
the danger in an alarming degree, 
The ſtatement about to be ſubmitted 
to the public is founded upon the 
experience of the writer, derived 
from his obſervation of the appear. 
ances and ſymptoms of this diforder 
in a very numerous pack of hounds. 
It is almoſt needlets to ſay, that more 
than one dog had gone mad 1n the 
kennel before the caſe was ſuſpect. 
ed. What numbers had been bit 
it was impoſlible to aſcertain or even 
to gueſs; no partial precaution could 
therefore be taken. The only rea- 
ſonable hope of preſerving thoſe 
which had not been bit, was by ſe- 
parating them one from the other, 
This plan was adopted, and every 


dog was ſecured in a hutch by him- 


ſelt, by a chain of a length that pre. 
vented his coming in contact with 
Vol. XII. No. 184. 
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a woman was called in to mop it up. 
Thinking that all this was not ſuf— 
ficiently felt, he applied to the 
wounds a mixture of brandy and 
ſalt. A ſecond witneſs teſtified, that, 
having on another occaſion, beaten 
the child in a moſt barbarous man- 
ner, he forced down his throat two 
table ſpoonful of ſalt in order to 
excite thirſt, and than forced him 
intoa ſmall, uncomfortable, and 
dreary, apartment, without food or 
drink, for the {pace of forty-eight 
hours. The penalty inflicted by 
the court at the laſt trial was, that 
he pay 250 dollars, and enter into a 
recognizance ior 20-0 more, to treat 
the boy with humanity in future, 
Notwithſtinding this puniſhment, 
his cruelty ſince that time has been 
ſuch, that the grand jury laſt week 
indicted him again; but he choſe to 
manumit the boy rather than to ha- 
zard a trial; accordingly his propo— 
ſition was accepted, and the caſe diſ- 
milled, 
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another; each had troughs for food 
and water, ſo that there was no poſ. 
ſible communication between any 
two. This fepai1ition was continued 
trom October to che following April. 

In the early part of this period 
many went mad, From very obvi.- 


ous Cauſes, the numbers diminiſhed” 


from month to month; but there 
were inſtances of their going mad 
nearly at the end of ſix months, 

So far with reſpect to the length 
of time the diſorder will lie dor- 
mant, and afterwards hreak out. 
Now, with reſpect to the ſymptems 
and appearances when the diſorder 
took effect: It was invariably inter- 
mittent in its commencement, and 
the firſt acceſs fo trifling, that it 
would have paiſed unnoticed had 
not the attention of the huntſman 


been conſtantly upon the watch, and- 


his jealouſy of every littie ſymptom 
always alive. During the firſt inter- 
millions, the dogs were always ap- 
parently in pertect health ; they ate 
their food, and lapped their water as 
uſual; they were cheerful, and per- 
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fectly ſenfible, knowing every body 


they were accuſtomed to ſee. There 
was no alteration in their appearance 
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or manner, The firſt intermiſſions 
were generally of twenty-four hours 
duration, and in many caſes conlſi- 
derably longer. The acceſſes ſuc- 
ceſſively increaſed in violence, and 
the intermiſſion diminithed. The 
malady became continued at laſt, 
and the dog uſually died at the end 
of about ſeven. or eight days. It 
has been a vulgar notion, very ge- 
nerally received, that the moon has 
influence upon this malady, and that 
dogs go mad only at the full of the 
moon. 'Ihis was attended to, and 
the opinion proved quite ground— 
leſs: they went as frequently mad 
at one epoch of the moon as at ano- 
ther, 


About three weeks ſince, a large 


r 
ODE er the NEW YEAR, 1807. 
By H. J. Pyr, Fsq. Poet [aurcat. 


WIEN loud aud drear the tempestsroar, 
When high the billows mountains rise, 
And headlong 'gainst the rocky shore, 
Driven by he blast the giddy voxel flies; 
Unguided, by the wild waves borne, 
Her rudder broke, her tackling torne ; 
Say, docs the seaman's daring mind 
Shrink from the angry frown of Fate ? 
Does he, to abject fear resign d, 
Tt impending stroke in silence wait? 
No—-while he ponrs the fervent prayer, 
To Him whose will can punish or can spare, 
Cool and intrepid *mid the sound 
Ot winds and waves that rage around, 
The powers that skill and strength impact, 
The nervous arm, th' undaunted heart. 
Collecting, — firm he fronts the threat'ning 
storm, | 
And braves, with fearless breast, fell death's 
terrific form: 


So, though aronud our sea-encirelcd reign, 
The dreadful tempest scem to lower, 
Dismay'd do Britaiu's hardy train 
Await in doubt the threat'ning hour ? 
Lo! to his sons, with cheering voice, 
Albion's t Id genius calls aluud ; 
Around hu i valiant myriads crowd, 
Or death or victory their choice ; 
From evry port astonish'd Europe s8evs 
Britannia's white sails swelling with the 
brecze; 
Not her imperial barks alone 
Awe the proud foe on ev'ry side, 
Commerce her vessels launches on the tide, 
And her indigrant sons awhile 
Seceding from their wonted toil, 
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dog paſſed through Farnham, and 
took a courſe through the Holt For- 
eſt, where he bit ſeveral cows and 
ſheep. He afterwards bit a Mrs. 
White, the wile of Lord Stawel's 
principal gamekeeper., She his fince 
died of the hydrophobia. —Scarcely 
a day paſſes without his hearing of 
ſome unfortunate perſons huiving 
been bit by a mad dog; and ſeveral 
perſons (it is faid 16) are in Guy's 
and St. Thomas's hoſpitals from the 
ſame cauſe, Notices have been 
ſtuck up in many pariſhes to caution 
all perſons to keep their dogs tied 
up. The greateſt part of them in 
London had better be tied up once 
for all, At any rate, we with that 
conſtables were paid and appointed 
to traverſe our ſtreets, and to take 
or bill every dog found at large after 
all the exiſting precautions, 
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Turn from the arts of peace their care, 

Hurl from cach deck the bolts ot war, 

To sweap th? injurious boasters from the 
Nun, 

Who dare to circumscribe Britaunia's nas 
val reign, 


And sce with emulative zeal 
Our hosts conzenial ardour fecl ; 
The ardent spirit, that of yore 
Flam'd high onGallia's vanquish'd shore, 
Or burn'd by Danube's distant flood, 
When flow'd his current ting'd with Galhc 
biodgd ; 
Or «hone on Lincelles' later fight ; 
Or fird by Acre's tow'rs the Christian's 
knight; 
Or taught on Maida's fields the Gaul to 
feel, 
Urg'd by the Briton's arm, the Britishsteçel; 
Now in cach breast with heat redoubled 
glous, 
And gleams dismay and death on Europe's 
ruthless toes. 


Not to ambition's specious charm, 
Not to th” enzauguind despot's hand, 
Is conquest bound—a mightier arm. 
Than earth's proud tyrants can with- 
stand, 
The balance holds of human fate, 
Raises the low and sinks the great, 
Exerting then in Europe's cause 
Hach energy of arm and mind, 
All that from force or skill thewarriordraws, 
Yet to th' Almighty Power resign'd 
Whose high behest all Nature's movements 
guides, 
Controls the battle's and the en, tides; 
retail 
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Britain still hopes that Heow'n ber vous 
wilt hear. 

While Meroy roars ber shield and Justice 
points er spoar 


WHAT IS LOVE ? 


r 4 Ga , . pi n 
Translated ſrom the Sixvrnsh by Lord {Hullant, 
| ' 
that tie! 


LT no on, sn that ther 

5 Of tine for love to grow ;; 

Ah, no! the lore that kills indeed 
Dispatch. s at a blow. 

The spark which but by slow demrocs 
Is nars'd into a flame, 

Is habit, friends p, what you pleat 
But Love 15 1101 ts Ianimé. 


is nec 


For love to be completely trac, 
It death at sicht shauld deal, 
Should be the tirst one ever Knew, 
In short, be that 1 feel. 


To write, to sien, and to converse, 
For years to play the fool; 

"Tis co put passion out to nurse, 

And Sl l 3116 $ is It LJ scho . 


Love, all at omen. <hontd from the 


Start up full erowanaand tall; 
It not an Ada at his bictli, 
He is no Love at all. 


EPIGRAM, 
PICs eried, While you've 


» / 
tene, 


Garth 
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Keep, son, picbrians at a distanes.“ 
"This specch x butcher over-hrard, 

An quick reply'd, “ I wish, my lord, 
You'd thus 1d vi 0 Def we YOur 8 


So deeply in my debt had run.“ 


— 


From tle LONDON GAZ ET TES, 


ICE- Admiral Dacres, Com- 
mander in Chief at Jamaica, 
has tranſmitted accounts of the fol- 
lowing Captures, 
Sloop Drake, at Sea, Oct. 27, 1896, 
SIR, ] have much pleaſure in re- 
porting to you the capture of the 
French ſchooner privateer La Su— 


perbe, of 14 guns, and 94 men, 1. 
Dominiq % Houx, by Lieut, bitton, 
in his majeſty's ſchooner Pitt. This 
I 8 Pen 

©fncer meeting La Superbe off Cape 


Nicholas Mole, on the 24th; after 
n arduous Chace with we ; LOL 
Within gun-thot, and Commenced a 
running fight, which he continued 
With little intermiſſion, and alot 
in every direction, until the 26th, 
when at nine A. XI. Cape Maize 
bearing N. N. W. tix leagues, they 
were diſcovered from the tops of the 
ihip I command, and it was then 1 
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witneſſed, with the greateſt ſatis- 

faclion, a diſplay of Kal and bra- 
very, ſupported for four hours and 

a half, which entitles the parties to 

the greateſt praiſ®. The two ſchoon— 

ers witl.in piſtol ſhot Kept up a con— 
ſtant hre. La Superbe, ſeeing us to 
leeward, made many mancaeuvres to 
eſenpe, but was as often foiled, 

Lieut, VFittun carefully preſerving 

the weather gage, and it was not un— 

til after a deſperate reftiſtance, un- 
til ſhe was in a ſinking ſtate, and 
when our fortunate leeward poſi— 
tion prevented further flight, that 
the Frenchman ran his veſſel upon 
the rocks in Ocoa Bay and deſerted 
her, accompanied by thoſe of his 
men who were not either killed or 
dangerouſly wounded in the action, 

R. NiCHOLAS. 

The following are the other 
captures tranſmitted by Admiral 
Dacres:—By the Hunter ſloop, Capt. 
Ingleheld, the {ſchooner San Jo- 
leph Animas, letter of marque, one 
gun, 13 men. — By the Diligente 
brig, Capt. Hall, the ſchooner La 
Napoleon, one gun, 14 men, 

The following captures are tran{. 
mitted by Rear-admiral Sir Alex. 
Cochrane, commander in chief at 
the Leeward Iflands.— By the W ooL 
verine floop, Captain Collier, the 
French privateer Guadaloupe Pack. 
et, one gun, 42 men; and the Ame- 
rigan brig Franklin (retaken). By 
the Wolverine, and the Dart, Capt. 
Spear, the French ſchooner priva- 
teer Lu jeune Gabrielle, $ guns, 75 
men. . By the Grenada brig, Capt. 
zarker, the French privateer ſchoon— 
ers La Defiree and Marinna. By 
the ſchooner Morne Fortune, Lieut. 
Brown, the French national brig 
Argus, after a ſkirmiſh, in which 
tive of our men were wounded, two 
{er,oull y, 

Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant Parry, 
atiing Commander of his Majeſty $ Sloop 
Spujire, to Cominedore Owen, dated 
Downs, Dec. 29, 1806. 

Sin, I beg leave to acquaint you, 
for the information of the com- 
mander in chiet, that I had ſcarce 
diſpatched the Friendſhip (recap- 
tured brig) for the Downs, of which 
I had intormed you by letter, but 

18 3 that 
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that I diſcovered a ſail inthe E. N. E. 
being then on our lee-beam, to which 
I immediately gave chace, and am 
happy to acquaint you, that by half 
_ five A. M. l got np with her; 
ut, in conſequence of her temerity 
and perſeverance. ſhe would not 
bring too till nearly under the muz- 
zles of our guns, by which her cap- 
tain and third officer were killed, 
and four men ſeverely wounded, 
one of whom has had his arm am- 
putated by our ſurgeon, She proves 
to be the Deux Freres lugger pri- 
vateer, of 14 guns, four of which 
only were mounted, and $55 men. 
She was at the taking ot the Friend- 
ſhip yeſterday, in conipuny with 
L Eſpoir, another lugger, and which 
I am forry to ſay has eſcaped, as ſhe 
had the maſter and crew of tlic 
Friend (ip on-board, Having fo ma— 
ny priſoners, I thought it necetlary 
to bear up with the lugger tor the 
Downs, of which I hope you wil 
approve. The officers and crew be- 
haved with every alacrity during 
the chace. R. PAK K. 
Copy of a Litter from Lieutenant Ca“ a. 
way, Commander of His Maj:/ty's 
Schooner Pickle, to Admiral Young, 
dated Plymouth, Jan. 5, 1807. 
SIR, I beg leave to acquaint 
yon, that, on the morning of the 3d 
inſt, the Lizard bearing North five 
leagues, I ſaw a cutter in the S. E. 
ſteering to the weſtward, under preſs 
of ſail, and a brig in chace of her, 
which proved to be his majeſty's 
brig Scorpion; all fail was imme— 
diately made to cloſe with the cut- 
ter, which was eſtected about ten 
o'clock. We exchanged a few broad- 
ſlides. Finding he was pufhing hard 
to get to leeward of us, I laid him 
on-board; and, in a few minutes, 
was in poſſeſſion of the Favovrite 
French cutter-privateer, E. J. Buu- 
truche commander, of 14 guns, 
with a complement of yo men, one 
of whom was killed and two wound- 
ed. She left Cherbourg on the 1it 
inſt. ; has made no capture; is well 
found, and only two months off the 
ſocks. D. CALLAWavyvs. 
{ This Gazette alſo contains a Let- 
ter trom Capt, P. Stoddard, of his 
majeſty's flogp Cruizer, announcing 
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the capture of Le Jena French pri— 
vateer of 16 guns, She had taken 
three Engliſh veſſels on the iſt and 
24, about ſeven leagues from Flam- 
boro' Head; they were part of the 
Baltic convoy ſeparated in a gale of 
wind: viz. the Felicity of Yar- 
mouth, Neptune of Sunderland, and 
Bee of Kirkaldy, The maſters and 
crews were on-board the privareer ; 
and their veſſels are likely to be re. 
captured, haping ſhaped a courſe for 
Goree, and were next day followed 
by the privateer, who endeavoured 
to enter that port, when ſhe was 
chaſed off by a frigate and cutter, 
and, the day after, fell into our 
hands, Le Jena was only fourteen 
days off the ſtocks when taken; is 
well found in every thing, and fails 
remarkably faſt, 


* 
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Allo an order to his majeſty's 
Mips, to detain and bring in all veſ— 
ſels belonging to neutrals trading 
from one port of France to another, 
or any port under the controul of 
the French government, where Bri— 
tiſh veſſels are not permitted to 
trade. 

Letter from Captain Pearſe, of his Ma- 
1eſty's Ship Halcyon, to Lord Colling- 
wood, dated Gibraltar Bay, Dec. 18. 
My Lon, I beg leave to 4nfornt 

your lordſhip, that on the 13th inſt. 

at eight in the morning, Cape St, 

Martin's S. S. W. fix leagues, I 

perceived three fail ſtanding out 

from the land towards me, being on 
contrary tacks, we cloſed faſt; when 
within four or five miles, I diſcover- 
ed they were veſſels of war, (a ſhip, 

a brig, and a zebec,) and ſhortly at. 

ter ſteered directly for me; ſeeing 

they were ſuperior, and 5 ſettees ſeer; 

coming from the ſame quarter, I 

judged it prudent (as they ſeemed 

determined to bring me to action) to 
cloſe with them as ſoon as poſhble, 
and decide the conteſt before any al- 
ſiſtance could be given from the othe: 
five; at half paſt ten, (being nearly 
within muſket ſhot,) they hoiſted 
Spaniſh colours, and commenced aC- 
tion; as ſoon as I got abreaſt of the 
ſecond veſſel, I got on the ther 
tack, and brought them to cloſer ac- 
tion, which laſted till twelve o'clock, 
when their fire flackened; at | halt- 
palt, 
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paſt, being nearly a calm, the brig and 
zebeck hauled away to the ſouth- 
ward, aſſiſted by their boats and 
ſweeps, the ſhip then neareſt us en— 
deavouring to do the ſame to the 
northward; we ſwepc after her, and 
in an hour got cloſe alongfide, when 
the ſtruck her colours. She proved 
to be a Spaniſh polacre ſhip (priva- 
teer), the Neptuno Dios de los Mares, 
of 14 guns, and 2 men, from Denia, 
going on a cruize between Minorca 
and the coaſt of Africa, with the 
other two in company, who, I am 
forry to ſay, made their eſcape, but 
not before their fire had been ſilenc. 
ed, The five ſettees, when within 
three miles, ſeeing the ſhip deſerted, 
returned to the ſhore, and went into 
the port of Denia. Though; extraor— 
dinary, I am happy to ſay, we had 
none killed, and only three wounded: 
Lieutenant Briggs, by a ſplinter, in 
the arm, whom I beg leave to re- 
commend to your lordſhip's notice; 
Lieutenant Pearſe, who has been act. 
ing three years and a half in this veſ— 
fel; and one ſeaman. The loſs of 
the enemy muſt be great. The 
wounded from the ſhip are doing 
well, nine in all. I give your lord- 
ſhip the full particulars of this event, 
and truſt my attacking ſo very ſupe- 
rior a force, ſeeing they were reſo— 
lutely determined to bring me to 
action, will meet your lordſhip's ap— 
probation. The force oppoſed to 
the Halcyon was Neptuno Dios de 
Jos Mares, 14 twelve-pounders, and 
72 men; La Virgina di Solidad, 14 
twelve and eight-pounders, and 78 
men; El Vives, 12 eight and ſix- 
pounders, and 65 men. 
H. W. PRARSFE. 
There is alſo a Letter from Capt. 
James Briſbane, of the Alcmene, 
tranſmitted by Lord Gardner, giving 
an account of the capture, by that 
ſhip, on the 4th inſtant, in lat. 50. 
N. lon. 11. W. of Le Courier French 
cutter privateer, of St. Maloes. 
[The Gazette ot Jan. 24, contains 
a letter from Lieut. Barker, com- 
manding his majeſty's armed brig 
Grenada, to Rear-admiral Cochrane, 
announcing her capture of theFrench 
!lvop privateer Le Tigre,ot two guns 
and twenty-lix men; a faſt-lailing 


. 


ſerved : 
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veſiel, which has done conſiderable 
damage to the coaſting trade of St. 
Lucia and St. Vincent. } | 

The Gazette of Jan. 27, 1807, has 
ſettled all the vibrating reports that 
had prevailed reſpecting Buenos 
Ayres, by announcing the recapture 
of that place on the 12th of Auguſt, 
1306, ; 

« Captain Edmonds, late of his 
majeſty's ſhip Diomede, arrived on 
Jan. 24, with diſpatches from Com- 
modore Sir Home Popham, dated in 
the Rio de la Plata, the iſt of Nov. 
from which it appears, that Buenos 
Ayres was attacked on the gth of 
Auguſt, by a detachment of troops 
from Monte Video, aſſiſted by the 
town's people, and militia of the 
country, and obliged to ſurrender on 
the 12th, under a capitulation te 
terms of which were not afterwards ob- 
General Beresford, the of- 
ficers, troops, marines of the ſqua- 
dron, and a few ſeamen, remained 
priſoners of war.” 

No more than 809 men were ſpar. 
ed from the garriſon of Monte Video 
to aid the enterpriſe; and the force 
which had been collected would not 
have ſo ſoon effected its object, if 
the populace of the town had not 
taken up arms againſt the Engliſh, 
and employed very means in their 
power to annoy and deſtroy them, 
by firing from the tops of the houſes, 
and other invidious acts of hoſtility. 
There is no account from General 
Beresford; and the detail ſent by 
Sir Home is founded upon the in— 
formation he was able to collect. 

«© Oathe 12th, at day-light, / un- 
derfland, a ſmart fire began from the 
enemy's advanced poits, but was 
ſoon returned with great effect from 
our artillery, which was planted to- 
wards the principal ſtrests leading 
to the great ſquare; and for a ſhort 
time the enemy by his immenſe num» 
bers thewed a greater degree of firm- 
neſs than on any other occaſion, and 
puſhed forward with three pieces of 
artillery, which Colonel Pack of the 
71ſt ſoon charged and took from 
him. During this time, however, 
reinforcements crowded the tops of 
all the houſes commanding the great 
ſquare from the bac itreets, and 

our 
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ur troops were ſoon contiderably 
nnoyed by people they could not 

get at, The enemy commanded the 

caſtle in the ſame way, with the ad- 
ditional advantage of a gun on the 

top of one of the "churches, which I 

conlideras an indelible ſtigma againſt 

rhe character of the biſnop, not only 
from his ſituation, but the protel- 
fions he made. 

« can eaſily conceive how the 
feelings of General Beresford muſt, 
at this moment, have been on the 
rack; diſappointed in his laſt efforts to 
fly duce the enemy toagreneral engzage- 
ment in the great ſquare, his gal! ant 
little army my talt by thots trom 
inviſible parſons, and the only alter. 

native which could preſent itſelf to 
ſave the uſeleſs etiuſiun ot fo much 
valuable blood was a flag of truce, 

which was hoiited at the caltle a- 

bout one o'clock. 

« IT have received, and annex, a 
Retiirn of the Killed, Wounded, 
and Miſling, by which it appears 
that there are two officers, two ler. 
Jjeants, one drummer, ſorty-three rank 
and file killed; eight ofi:cers, ſeven 
terjeants, 92 rank and file, wounded 
and nine miſſing; making a total of 
165; and {carce any of thoſe misfor- 
tunes were occaſiohed but from the 
inhabitants on the tops ot the houſes 
and the churches. The enemy con- 
teiles to have loſt about 70 killed 
and wounded, in the ftort conflict 
in the ſtreets; and it it had not 
been for the inhabitants, 1 have lit- 
tle doubt that the Spaniſh troops 
would have been completely de- 
teated, although ſeven times the 


number ot the Britiſh forces.“ 
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The Spaniards, on this oecaſon, 
ſeem to have departed from that 
maintenance of honour which has 
uſually characteriſed the proceed- 
ings of that nation. 'The original 
En; gage ment, on the furrender of 
the place, was for an exchange of 
priſoners, which was not fulfilled . 
on the contrary, the Englith garriſon 
was marched up the country. 

«© Upon the arriv al of the re. in- 
forcements from the Cape of Good 
Hope, an attack was made upon 
Monte Video, but without ſucceſs, 
Poſſeflion was then taken of Mal- 
donado, at the mouth of the river, 
upon the 29th of October, where 
the troops were ſtationed when Cap- 
tain Edmonds ſailed, His majeſty's 
ſhips were at anchor in the road of 
that place, and their crews in per— 
fect health.” 

« Maldonado is an excellent har- 
bour, where the fleet can v _ and 
get bullocks, which now really be. 
comes very neceſſary to recruit our 
men. The Ifland of Goretti, which 
torms the harbour of Maldonado, 
is a very ſtrong polition, detended 
by twenty twenty -four-pounders in 
four batteries, ſo placed as to com- 
mand the roadſtead, the caſtern pal. 
ſage between it, and the peninſula, 
aud the only two practical beaches 
for landing, 

Return of Ordn, ance, Ammunition, and 
Stores, &c. taken from the Entry, iu the 
Town and vicinity of Maldona d, and 
Iſland , Goretti, on the 291 of Oct. 
1806. 

Braſs Ordnance—1 ſix- inch howit. 
zer, with ten rounds of ainmunition, 
1 ſix-pounder, With ten rounds of 
ditto. 

lronOrdnance—1 2 twenty-lix poun- 
ders on ſca batterie 2.20 [ enty-10uT 
pounders on the ifland of Goretti, 
709 n;uſkets, 200 prtols, 300 fwords, 
108 barrels of powder. 

Great hopes are enterti 
Eucenos Ayres is again 
the reinforcements that 
hence. Admiral Stirling failed in 
the Sampſon, of 64 guns, with the 
Staunch gun— brig, and ſeveral tranſ— 
ports, On the Auguſt. On 


ined that 
retaken by 
failed from 


2th of 


the 28th of September; the Ardent, 
of 
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of 64 guns, ſailed under the com- 
mand of Captain Donnelly, with the 
Reſiſtance frigate, Charwelland Phea. 
ſant floops; and, on the gth of Oc. 
tober, Sir Samuel Achnuty alſo 
ſailed with a formidable body of 
troops, for the ſame deſtination, 

We cannot quit this mortifying 
ſubject, without exprefling a fur. 
prize, at the unexplained motive of 
Sir Home Popham, for delaying the 
diſpatch eleven weeks after the re- 
capture of the place. Neither can 
we underſtand Sir Home's ſyſtem of 
military philoſophy ; nor reconctle 
to our judgement the principle which 


he lavs down, that a conqueſt ob- 


tained by the blood and bravery of 
Britiſh troops can be fairly given up, 
when the means of pref-rving it to 
the Pritiſh crown are polſeſfed by the 
conqueror. Yet {ach is the 
ation of Sir Home Popham: 
feel confident I ſhall be able 
to {atisfy the lords commifſioners of 
the admiralty, that the liberal and 
beneficial principles upon which the 
government of General Beresford 
was conducted, do more honour to 
his majeſty's arms, and tlie charac. 
ter of Great Britain, than it he had 
reſorted to expedients, compl. tely with. 
m his power, which would have et. 
fectually annihilated all the efforts 
of the enemy, and wreſted, probably 
for ever, theſe countries trom the 
crown of Spain.” In ſhort, we muſt 
wait for ſome further and more per- 
{picuous accounts, before we ſhall 
conſider ourſelves as correctly in- 
formed of the conduct and circum- 
ſtances of the Engliſh arms on the 
re-capture of Buenos Ayres. 


declare 


The paſt month has, as uſual, in 
the abſence of actual intelligence, 
been pregnant with reports ot battles 
fought between the French and Ruſ- 
ſiins, which are completely contra- 
dictory. 

The 4iſt French Bulletin is dated 
from Polen, Dec. 14. It ſtates, that 
on the 11th, a corps of Marſhal Da- 
vouſt's army croſfied the river Bug, 
and eſtabliſhed themleives at the vil- 
lage of Pomikuwo. A Ruffian divi- 


fon attacked them, but were repull- 
ed with great loſs, 
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The 424d Bulletin, dated Posen, Doc. 15, 
incations, that a bridge bad been thrown 
across the Narew ; that the Russians were 
alvancing froa Grone; ant that the 
woarther was uncommontly favonrabie, and 
like autumn, 

zonnparte arrived at Warsaw from Po- 
sen abet the 1th of December ; and the 
Snconcling Bulietins, up to the 38th, an- 
nounce a svecessiem of mlvantages or vie- 
torics obtaacd over t! Nusslans, winck 
are if part confirenge ** the Hattenburgh 
and Husum mails, It is remarkable that 
the 45th Nalletin is dated Dec. 27. The 
Ath £cems to have an erroncous date, 
amd the 4ith had uo date at all; but the 
48th is dated Jau. 3, 

Just to At! ut this pace of time, name 
Iv, between the th of December and the 
34 of Janwirv, (an omiss;on tor which they 
aro SUPPo86e4! to have h Ti SONG 8 ol rea- 
em,) comes in some intclligence received 
by our government, though we cannot tell 
from whom. Oau Saturday afternoon, 
Fan. 2, the following note was sent from 
the forega ollie to ss veral persons of dis- 
tinction, awtl the Lord Chancellor among 
the munber, by whom it was read from 
the bene to the canrt. 

„ Tatecllivencs, of the truth of which 
there is not the lenst doubt, has been re- 
ceived. that an action was fongint between 
tie Ensslans aid French, on the 27th of 
[Ir eembner last, which continued three 
SueceSr Ive days, and on the last of which 
the French r« treated, with the loss of 
40,000 Slain, and S0 pieces of cannon. The 
scene of action was at Oczcterneske, 60 or 
70 miles from Warsaw. "Tac enemy made 
their retreat to within eight miles of that 
place, and were alen eutrenching theme 
Selves at Marienburgh.“ 

"The successcs and roverses of the French 
rest, therefore, upon the authorities of 
the Bulletins on ene side, and the demi- 
ofhcial communication from the foreign 
oftice on the other. We think it necessary, 
however, to subjoin a few articles from the 
lust mails. 

unsere, Dec. 27. Disnatches dated from 
Sackrezkym the 26th of December, at se— 
ven in the morning, bring advice that-- 
* the enemy has been cut off and defeated 
on all Sides. Fvery moment prisoners are 
brought in. We have tak u all their bag- 
gage and artillery. It is impossible that 
they Should again form in line. Our army 
is pursuing them, without allowing them 
a moment's time to breathe.” 

Berlin, Jan. 6. Official letters from the 


Grand Army, dated Solinion, December 29, 


brings the following advice :—© We have, 
during the last four days, defeated the 
tussian army, which has been pursued to 
Oxtrolenka, and obliged to abandon its ar- 
tillery and baggrce. The badness of the 
roads, and the 'severity of the season, have 
determined the emperor to go into winter 
quarters. The cainpaizn may, in fact, be 
considered as ended. We have taken more 

than 
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than ten thousand prisoners, and cighty 
pieces of cannon, 

Jan, 10, We daily expect. the arrival 
ncre of the Emperor vi the French, who, 
according to some accounts, pronoscs to 
pass the winter in this city---and, accord- 
ing to others, will only stay a few days, 
and then proceed to Dresden. 

Pulstusk, Dec. 31. The Russian army 
has been defeated in scveral battles near 
Czornowo, Nasclsk, with the loss of 80 
pieces of cannon, 1200 baggage waggons, 
and 1200 men killed, wounded, and taken 
prisoners. The French are in Ostrolenka, 
Niendenburgh, and Willingburg. 

The Treaty of Peace granted to Szxony 
has been published. The ostensible arti- 
cles are sa much more mild than we 
could possibly have expected, that we are 
persuaded there are terms of pcentiar 
hardship behind. The Elector 1s to take 
the title of King. 

The King of Prussia's proclamatibn says, 
« As long as the war continues, the subal- 
terns as well as the pravates, if they distin- 
gaish themselves for courage and pre- 
sence of mind, shall be equally entitled to 
promotion as any prince or nobleman 
in the Prussian dommians. He alone who 
has committed crimes shall be excludud 
from being an officer.” 

The former statements of the <cntence 
of General Mack, that he was to be con- 
ſined in chains for life, seem tohave been un» 
founded, as an article from Vienna, Doc. 13, 
gives the following as the result of the trials 
of the general officers: —PrinceAverspory is 
to be deprived of all hisdignitics, anddimpri— 
soned four years in one of the fortresses— 
the Colonel of the Staff, M. De Thels, is 
cashiered-—Colonel Geringer, of the Haus- 
ears of Szckler, is condemned to two months 
imprisonment, but he will be renistated in 
his rank after he has suflered this punsh- 
ment—Ticutenant-General Mack, was coM- 
demned to die, without a dissenting voice, 
but it is said his sentence will be mitigated. 

A vessel laden with 40, 000lbs. weight of 
ganmpowder, from Amsterdam, destined for 
Delft, and lying in the Rapenburg Canal 
at Leyden, by some means took fire, and 
instantancously blew up, destroying all the 
houses in the viginity of the canal, and 
oCccasioning the premature deatl of some 
hundreds of the inhabitants. When this 
account was written, the flames were said 
to be still raging. Of the vessel, on-board 
of which were. the owner's two sons and a 
sorvant, not an atom is visible. Close to 
the vessel which blew up, lay a yatcht, on- 
board of which were from lifteen to twenty 
persons, not a vestige of whom was to be 
found. The cause of this dreatlful catas- 
trophe no one can either ascertain, or even 
conjecture. The king Louis, has empow- 
ered the magistrates of that unfortunate 
city to make a general collection through- 
out the whole kingdbm ; and ordered that 
100,000 gilders, out of the treasury, be 


left to the disposition of the Minister of the 
Home Department, for relicving the most 
pressing necessitics of the poor, and those 
who have lost their all. 

Several persons have been taken out 
alive trom under the ruins ; but some ex- 
pired almost immediately afterwards. Great 
numbers still he buried, the rubbish form- 
img such vast heaps, that a considerable 
time will be required to clear them. Two 
protussors of the university are stated to 
have been killed, and several other persons 
in that celebrated seminary. It being for- 
tunately vacation, great numbers of the 
Stutonts wereabsent; and those who were 
present, arc said to have escaped. AJew- 
ich School suffered considerably; sixtcen 
children in it are said to have lost their 
ves. A Charity School near it met the 
same fate. Dead bodies of children near 
the spot are discovered from time to time. 
Fifty children at a Boarding School nar- 
rowly cscaped by the collision of two walls, 
which supported the beams and roof: two, 
however, were crushed to death, and a 
third died shortly afterwards in its father's 
arms. Those who were saved, rusl:c!! into 
the court-yard, where they were shortlyaf- 
terwards joined by their eager but tremb- 


ling parents, and there ensued a scene of 


tengerness Which may be imagined, but 
cannot be described. 


The Third Report of the Military Commitsion 
15 published; and Mr. Alexander Davison, of 
St. James's-square, has resigned his sisuation of 
Treasurer of the Ordnance. 

The Gazette of Jan, 17, contains a Proclamation 
fur a General Fast to take place on Wednesday, 
the 25th day of February next. 

The latest report of the proceedings of the Ame» 
rican Congress bears date Dec. 19. The only ar- 
ticle ot general interest, is the Bill to prohibit the 
Importation of Slaves. It has been reported, with 
amendments, One amendment provides the punishe 
ment of death for being concerned in importing 
Slaves; another, that slaves imported shall be for- 
teited in those states only where slavery is per- 
mitted. Great dithcuitics had arisen, when the 
Bill was before the Committee, as to'tlie line of 
conduct with regard ro, such slaves as should be 
imported in future contrary to law: the questions 
agitated were, whether they should be sent back 
to Africa, or be set at liberty. 

The Senate has passed the Bill for suspending 

the Non-importation Act, with an amendment, em- 
powering the President to continue the suspension 
until the 2d of Dec. 1827, if necessary. 
+ DEATHS.--The French Papers mention the death 
of Pierre Monnede, at the age of 116 years and 
four months He worked as a day Jabourer until 
a little before his death, He died through hunger, 
occasioned by his not being able to swallowgtlirongh 
weakness, the food they gave him. He had never 
been sick in his life. i 

Died, Dec. 6, at his seat, at Tradè gar. in Wales, 
in the Szd year, the Right Hon. Sir C. Morgan, 
Bart. many years Judge Advocate General; and 
Representative in six successive Parliaments for 
the County of Brecon. 

Died Dec. 17, at his house, Gloucester-place, 
Francis Gould, Esq. principal proprietor of the 
Opera-House in the Haymarket. 

Dec. 29, at Goodwood, in Sussex, the Duke of 
Richmond, in the 72d year of his age, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
1* our firſt volume, p. 151. we 


gave an account of moſt oi the 
mermaids on record. Ve now re. 
lume the ſubject, in order to preſent 
our readers with an Engraving of 
the laſt which has been exhibited in 
this country, It was ſhewn in the 
yeir 1794, at Mr. Elliqgt's, No. 7, 
New Broad Court, Bow-lircet, Co— 
vent Garden; and {ud to have been 
taken in the North Seas by Captain 
Fortier, This wonderful nymph of 
the ſea, halt a woman from the head 
down to the lower part of the waiſt, 
and half a fiſh from thence down- 
wards, was three fcet long, having 
cars, gills, breaſts, fins, ſhoulders, 
arms, hands, fingers, and a chntigu— 
ous ſcale covering the ath part. 

in May, 1775, a mermaid had 
been exhibited in London, ſaid to 
have been taken in the Gulph of 
Stanchio, in the Archipelago, or 
Egean Sea, by a merchantman trad- 
ing to Natolia, in Auguſt, 1774.— 
The molt ſtriking difference between 
this (of which an engraving is given 
in the Genatieman's Magazine, vol. 
x1v.) and the one deſcribed above, 
as exhibited in 1794, and from which 
our. drawing. was taken, 1s in the 
formation of the arms, which in the 
former are the full length of thoſe 
of an ordinary woman, whereas thoſe 
of the latter, as is evident from our 
engraving, are cloſely joined to the 
body, and indeed are only fins formed 
like hands,--The deſcription which 
accompanies the plate of that ſhewn 
in 1775 is as follows: Its face is like 
that of a young female; its eyes a 
fine light blue; its noſe ſmall and 
handſome ; its mouth ſmall; its lips 
thin, and the edges of them round 
like that of the codfiſht; its teeth 
are ſmall, regular, and white; its 
chin well ſhaped, and its netk tul?, 
Its ears are like thoſe of the eel, but 
placed like thoſe of the human ſpe- 


cies, and behind them are the gills 


for reſpiration, which appear like 
curls, Some are ſaid to have hair 
upon their head ; but this has only 
rolls inſtead of hair, which at a dil. 
tance might be taken for ſhort curls, 
Vol. XII. No, 185. | 
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But its chief ornament is a beautifn! 
membrane or fin riling from the 
temples, and gradually diminiſhing 
till it ends pyramidically, forming a 
foretop like a lady's head-dreſs. It 
has no fin on the back, but a bone 
like that of the human ſpecies. Its 
breaits are fair and full; the arms 
and hands are well proportioned, but 
without nails on the fingers; the 
belly is round and ſwelling, but there 
is no navel. From the waiſt down- 
wards the body is in all reſpects hke 
the codfiſh ; it has three ſets of fins 
one above another, below the waiſt, 
vhichenableit toſwimerecton theſea. 

The lateſt publication of credit in 
which we finda notice relative tothe 
mermzid is Dr. Chiſholm's Eſſay on 
the Malignant Fever of the Weſt 
Indies, publiſhed in 1801. The Dr, 
ipeaks of it as follows: 

« ] probably hazard the implica- 
tion of credulity by the following 
note: In the year 1797, happening 
to be at Governor Van BEatten- 
burgh's plantation, in Berbice, the 
converſation turned on a fingular 
animal which had been repeatedly 
ſeen in Berbice river, and ſome 
ſmaller rivers, ſuch, particularly, 
as Mahaycony and Abary on the 
ſame coaſt. So many circum- 
ſtances, relative to this animal, were 
detailed by Mr. Van Battenburgh, 
as removed much of the diſinclina- 
tion to belief I felt. This animal is 
the famous mermaid, hitherto con- 
fidered as a mere creature of the 
imagination. It is called by the 
Indians men mamma, or mother of 
the waters, The deſcription given 
of it by the governor is as follows: 
The upper portion reſembles the 
human figure, the head ſmaller in 
proportion, fometimes bare, but 
vitener covered witha copious quan- 
tity of black long hair. The ſhoul- 
ders are broad, and the breaſts large 
and well formed. The lower por- 
tion reſembles the tail portion of a 
fiſh, is of immenſe dimenſion, the tail 
forked, and not unlike that of the 
dolphin, as it is uſually repreſented. 
The colour of the ſkin is either 


31 black. 
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black or tawny. The anima! is held 
in veneration and dread by the In- 
dians, who imagine that the killing 
it would be attended with the molt 
calamitous conſequences. It is from 
this circumſtance that none of thefe 
animals have been 1jhot, and cooſe- 
quently not examined but wt a dif. 
tance, They have been generally 
obſerved ina fitting poſture in the 
water, none ct the lower extremity 
being diſcovered until they are dif- 
turbed; when, by plunging, the 
tail appears, and agitates the water 
to a conſiderable diſtance round. 
They have been always ſeen em- 
ployed in ſmoothing their hair, or 
ſtroking their faces and breaſts with 
their hands, or ſomething reſembling 
hands. In ihis poſinre, and thus 
employed, they have been frequently 
taken for Indian women bathing, 
Mr. Van Battenburgh's account was 
much corroborated by that of ſome 
gentiemen ſettled in Mahaycony 
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vw E are tempted to collect all 


the information we Can as to 
the prevention or cure of the Gread- 
ful diſorder atteudant on the bite of 
a mad dog, We therefore prelent 
the followins letters and extracts, 
To prevent Dogs from being liable to 
Madness. - As many pertons have 
lately loft their lives in a very de. 
plorable way, and many more their 
cattle, by the terrible eficcts of the 
bydrophepia, [ think it n y duty 
to ſtate, tor the iniormation 91 the 
public, that i7 @ dog ve wormed, that 
is, it the vein or artery be e 
from under his tongue, he will not 
bite any thing if he thould go mad. 
A proof of the beneticial effects of 
worming occurred ſome years ago 
under my own obfervation. A little 
dog belonging to my father was bit- 
ten by a m * dog in his prejence 4 
but, as he did not ſuſpect the oſten— 
live dog was mad, it did not make 
any imprefſiion on bim at the mo— 
ment. Soon after, however, the ani. 
mal was taken ill; and, as we were 
nnacquainted with the nature of 
his diſorder, we tried every means 
to recover him. 1 do allure you 


and Abary. Captain Stedman, in his 
Narrative of the Expedition againſt 
the Revolted Negroes of Surinam, 
from 1772 to 1777, (vol. ii. p. 176.) 
maintains, that the animal called a 
mermaid, is really and truly a vivi— 
parous fiſh, the temale of which 1s 
furniſhed with breafts; that the ap- 
pearance of hair 1s a dec eption pro— 
ceeding from a fin running down the 
back, of a curious conſtruction; that 
the hands are fleſhy fins, &c. But 
it is to he obſerved, that he drew 
his information from “old negroes 
and Indians,“ whoſe remarks, we 
may fuppoſe, were not very accu- 
rate, eſpecially as they were, whilſt 
looking at the animal, under the in- 
fluence of dread. The reader may 
compare this with Lord Monboddo's 
curous relations, and believe as 
much as he chuſes of it; as what ! 
have ſaid comes from very reſpect. 
able authority, I thought it meriting 
attention.“ 


8. No. . 


that, in the very height of his pa— 
roxysms, I have, as well as moſt of 
the family, taken him up in my 
arms, and endeavoured to ſooth _— 
comfort him. In the courſe of 
few days the diſorder put a 591304 
to his exiſtence ; and, wonderful as 
it may appear, it is no leſs true, that 
no one of us received the leaſt injury 
from him. But then I muit «dd, 
that he had been wormed. Though 
I cannot explain how this worming 
operates, yet I have conſtantly ob- 
ſerved, that if a puppy be wormed, 
it will immediately leave oft that 
propenfity it has to bite and gnaw 
every thing within its reach. It is 
therefore very much to be wiſhed 
that the practice of worming dogs 
was univerſal, It can do no injury 
to the animal ; and any butcher will 
do it for a pot of beer, P.” 
Extract of a Letter from John Parſons, 
NM. D. F. A. S. mcluding a Remedy 


or the Bite of a Mad Dog. 

„As ſoon as the perlon receives 
the bite, let a ſpoonful or two of 
common falt be moittened with wa- 
ter, obſerving not to make it too 
fluid; let ſome of this be well -_ 
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bed into the wound, and repeated 
three or four times a-day for a week 
or ten days, aud a compreſs armed 
with the fame laid on, and properly 
confined, If the wound is « very 
{mall one, it ought to be dilated, 
that enough of the ſalt may. be the 
ſooner introduced. This remedy is 
not mere conjecture founded on 
theory alone; the inhabitants of 
Connecticut, New England, know it 
well, and practiſe it upon every ſuch 
occaſion with fo much ſuccels, as 
after its application to be in no fur— 
ther concern about it, nor ever to 
hear of the death of any one on 
whom it has been applied. They 
cure their dogs and cattle in the 
lame manner when bitten; and it is 
not only the bites of mad dogs that 
are thus cured, but thoſe of every 
venomous animal among them: for 
which purpoſe they carry falt with 
them when they go into the woods. 
This is aflerted, and I think the au- 
thority good, by the Rev. Dr. Jarcd 
Elliot, at Killing ſworth, in Con- 
necticut, in a letter to Peter Col. 
Jlingſon, Eſq. F. R. S. who ſome 
time ago ſeat me that letter for my 
peruſal. Spit of /alt has been ap- 
plicd with no leſs ſucceſs here by a 
iurgeon of my acquaintance, who 
was bit by a med cat ſeveral years 
ago, and by applying to the wound 
immediately, and tor ſeveral days 
incceſively, the /prret of /alt, a little 
diluted with water, and taking at 
the ſame time ſume drops ina glaſs of 
water, has remainedwell to this day.“ 

From the London Evening Poſt, Aug ust 
22, 1728.— “ Great application hav- 
ing been made to Mr, Figg, at the 
Rainbow, inthe Bowling-alley, Weſt- 
minſter, tor an explanation of his re. 
ceipt for curing bites by mad dogs, 
&c. he declares, that, having been 
bit fix times by mad dogs, he always 
cured himſelt by mixing one pound 
of common ſalt in a quart of water, 
then ſqueezing, bathing, and waſh. 
ing, the wound with the ſame for an 
hour, and not drinking any of it; 
then bound a little more ſalt to the 
part aftected for twelve hours. Mr. 
Figg offers (though it is preſump— 
tuous) to ſuffer himſelf to be bit by 
any mad dog, as a teſtimony to con— 


vince any perſop, that what he of 
fers is a matter of fact.” 

Our readers will, however, ob. 
ſerve that the writer of the following 
letter puts no faith in the bove re- 
medy, tHe very properiy begins by 
ſheu ing how 
To diſcover whether a Dog be mad or not. 

„At a time like the preſent, 
when the public mind is bled 
with accounts of c:nine mad. 
neſs, it might not be altogether 
uſeleſs to make a few obſervations ; 
and as they are the reſult of medical 
reſearches, they might be the more 
acceptable. I have always thought 
it neceſſary to aſcertain whether a 
dog which has been killed as mad, 
was actually h or not; and this is 
the more necel{firy, becauſe an en- 
raged dog might bite a perſon, and 
be immediately killed as mad, and 
the perſon ſo bitten would be 
obliged to undergo an unneceſſary 
operation, Now, the way to aſcer- 
tain this is very ſimple—only by 
rubbing a piece of meat along the 
inſide of the mouth of the recently- 
killed dog, and throwing it to ano— 
ther healthy one : if it was not mad, 
the other dog would eat it; if he 
was, it would be rejected with a 
kind of howling noiſe. Dogs, when 
mad, never bark in the way they 
vere wont tu do; but it is rather a 
howl of a peculiarly hoarſe kind, 
eaitly diſtinguiſhable by any perſon 
who has once heard it. It is like. 
wiſe ſaid by Dr. Wolfe, of Warſaw, 
where this diſorder raged in an un- 
precedented manner 1n 1776, that, 
when a dog, actually mad, made his 
appearance in the ſtreets, all other 
dogs triedto avoid him from inſtinct ; 
and that it is only by a poiſon, /uz 
generis, floating in the atmoſphere, 
or riſing from the carth, that the 
diſeaſe 15 firſt propagated ; not from 
any want of water, or a long con- 
tinuance oft hot weather, as is gene. 
rally imagined, From this circum. 
ſtances it is, that we now and then 
find dogs go mad without having 
been bitten, or ſuffered to range 
about the ſtreets: it aftects the ca- 
nine ſpecies inthe ſame manner that 
the human race is attacked with 
timall-pox, Having then mentioned 
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tie characteriſtics of canine mad- 
neſs, it becomes us to enquire into 
the mode of preventing thoſe dif. 
trelling conſequences which will fol. 
low it, it not timely removed; for, 
it hydrophobia docs take place, it is 
always acknowledged there is no 
Cure; the fan mu? be hole, or uſe 7 4 
and of all that has yet b. -n thought 
ot, there is none to be depended 
upon but that of cutting out the 
part to which the tooth has been 
applied, This is to be done directly, 
before the abſorbing vellels have 
carried the virus any conſiderable 
way into the ſyſtem, in which caſe, 
a portion of the fleſh (perhaps half 
an inch, or an inch at moſt) will be 
all that is neceſſary; keeping the 
wound open for a week or two, an 
waſhing it very well two or three 
times a-day with warm water, or 
ſalt and water. The rubbing in 
common ſalt is too infignincant a re- 
imedy to be depended upon; and I 
have known a few inſtances where it 
was carried into execution, heal up 
the fore in a few days, and the per- 
fon Continued in a ſtate of delufive 
ſecurity for four or five weeks, when 
the ſymptoms of hydrophobia came 
on, and the unhappy ſufferers fell 
victims to the diſorder. R.“ 

A remedy believed infallible in 
the ſouthern provinces of Spain is a 
ſtrong decoction of the bark and 
wood of the Celtis auſtralis, Euro- 
pean lote or nettle-tree, taken in- 
wardiy. 

Cautions and Direſtions by Dr, Hamilton. 

Contrary to thœopimon expreſſed 
in our laſt, p. 497. Dr. II. afferts that 
{hirty agys 18 the longeſt period that 
intervenes between the bite and 
tie Commencement of the diſeaſe, 
and that viten it does not excecd the 
half; but rhe popular method of 
tying up ſuſpected dogs for fourteen 
days only muſt not be depended on, 
The doctor proceeds as follows : 

«ina very early {tage of hydro- 
phobia dogs are Capable of com- 
municating the difeaſe, They will 
eat, drink, anſwer the call, fawn on 
their maſters, and ſuffer themſelves 
to be handled, as in perfect health, 
when they are moſt dangerous com- 
panions. This ariſes from the in- 


tervals between theſe fits, which 
characterize the complaint in the 
firlt days of its attack. During ike 
paroxyſm, only, they fiy at the 
perſon or animal near them; when 
it ſubſides, they become quiet and 
harmleſs, At this ſtage they are, 
however, eaſily rouſed to anger, 

© Man under this diſeaſe, though 
attacked at intervals with fits of 
delirium, in which he may do mil- 
chief to by-ſtanders, it not reſtrained, 
is no more to be confidered mad, 
or the object of terror, than any one 
under a fit of delirium in an inflam— 
matcry lever. 'ihe bite he may un— 
conſcioutly inflict will be attended 
with no more evil conſequences, 
than if it had been given under a fit 
of common anger. The ſaliva co- 
piouſly roapipg from his mouth, 
threatening ſuftocation, has been, 
and (I confidently believe) may be 
hindicd, with as little danger as the 
ſaliva of thoſe in periect health. 

«© It may perhaps be expected, 
alter mentioning the untounded doc- 
trine relative to the communicability 
of the complaint byman to his fellow, 
aud after encouraging the commul. 
crating neighbour fearlefsly to ap- 
proach and afliſt in ſmoothing, by 
ſympathy and attentions, the laſt 
hours of agonized exiltence, that ! 
ſhould ſubjoin ſome hints, on the 
prevention of a malady which no 
human ſagacity has ever, in a ſingle 
inſtance, been able to cure, 

«Suppoſe abite to be jultinflicted 
by the accidental encounter of a 
rabid animal, and no medical aſüſt. 
ance within immediate reach, (or, 
at leaſt, ſuch attendance for ſcveral 
hours, or even a day, not to be pro. 
cured,) let not the ſutterer be fo 
much overpowered by terror and ap- 
prehenſion as to prevent his taking 
immediate meaſures for his ſafety. 
Let a rough coarſe cloth be directly 
apphed to wipe the wound, 'and 
clear it from the ſaliva adhering to 
the ſurface. Jo encourage the 
bleeding, however, will be uſeleſs ; 
but ablution at this time becomes a 
more certain ſateguard, This I 


would recommend to be purfued 
with perſcverance, firſt with warm 
water, and afterwards with cold. 

It 
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it ſhould be poured over the part 
from a vellel held at ſome Giltance, 
to take the advantage of gravita— 
tion, By thus impreſſing with more 
force, its particles will fink deeper 
into the interſtices of the fibres 


of 
with greater hopes of diſſolving and 
waihing away the ſaliva left in thefe 
receſſes by the creature's teeth, The 
ablution ſhould be proſecuted for an 
Hur at ieait, without intermiliton, 
hungh this be a commendable pro- 
phylactic within every one's power 
immediately after an injury of tlus 
Kind, yet total reliance muſt not be 
implicitly placed in its efticacy. As 
joon as the alliſtance of a furgeon 
can be procured, it will be incum— 
bent on the wounded perlon to call 
tor his aid. The deſtruction of the 
bitten part will be neceſſary. 

© Among the various means of ac— 
complithing this, the potential cau- 
tery is to be preferred. It is the 
quickeſt in attion; and it is allo the 
nature of this vegetable alkaline 
cauſtic, prepared in the utual way 
with lime, to liquify on the part, 
and ſpread, farther indeed than is 
generally wanted in commen caſes, 
This is one reaſon why recommend 
it, Another 1s, on account of this 


very liquifaction, which makes it 
penetrate deeper, and therefore more 
likely to arre{t every.particle of in— 
ſerted poiſon, In this property of 
melting and penetrating almoſt in- 
llantancouſly, though rendering it 
convenient in other Caſes, lies its 
preference here. Slangh after ſlaugh 
e re: Wved by retouching, till 
we are ſatisfied that all is deſtroyed, 
wherever the tuſk had entered, The 
lunar cauſtic has been uſed, but 
found to fail, cven in the hands of 
the late Mr. John Hunter. It pe- 
netrates but little, forms a hard 
eſchar, and 15 fometimes days before 
it falls off to leave a new ſurface 
tor retouching, The knife has been 
likewiſe found to fail; and, per- 
haps, through the difficulty of de- 
ſtroying by it every particle of fibre 
inoculated with the ſaliva. 

„ Reſpecting internal medicines 
at this time, 1 am ſilent. There is 
as yet no aileaſe in the ſyſtem, and 
internal remedies Cannut remove A 
non-entity. Having ſaid this, I 
need go no farther to deprecate 
the long catalogue of noſtrums with 
which the world has been inun— 
dated for centuries, as cures or pre- 
ventives of hydrophobia.“ 
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HE following inſtance of Britiſh 
fortitude ſhould not paſs unno- 
ticed or unrewarded : — The brig 
Friendihip, of Poole, the property of 
Mr. Spurrier, was ſome time nce 


captured by a Spanith gun-bout, off 


Oporto, and all the crew were pat 
on ſhure, except Stephen Butler, a 
young mariner, of Chriſtchurch, 
who, on the fifth day atter ſhe had 
been in poſſeſſion ot the enemy, 
being on the main-top, eſpied a vef- 
ſel at a conſiderable diſtance, which 
he thought to be an Engliſh ſhip, 
ſteering directly after them. He 
inſtantly conſidered of means to de- 
tain the brig, in order to aftect her 
re- capture; and, though oppoſed to 
ſeven Spaniards, and not more than 
a league from a Spanith port, he de- 
termined to riſk his life in the at- 
tempt. The veſſel, he had the good 
fortune to obſerve, gained faſt on 


them, which tl.e crew, at the time 
diſcovering, propoſed to run the 
brig on-ſhore ; but this Butler pre. 
vented by lowering the top-ſails, 
He then ordered every man below, 
and taking the helm, put the veſſel 
oft to ſea; ſoon after which the 
Lord Nelſon privateer, of Guernſey, 
came alongſide and re-captured the 
brig, The lieutenant gave the 
young man every commendation for 
his conduct, and acknowledged that 
it he had not obſerved the toplails 
ſtruck, and the Spaniſh colours, he 
ſhould have diſcontinued the chaſe, 


_— 


TRAVELLING ARTILLERY, 
An iatereſting experiment has re- 
cently been made in the artillery. 
Licut. Colonel Crichton, with two 
ſix-pounders, mounted on a new 
conſtruction of his invention, toge- 
ther with the artillerymen attached 
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to them, was ordered to ſet out 
from Edinburgh for Woolwich, 
taking poſt-horſes at the ordinary 
ſtages. One of the axle-trees broke 
on the road, which occationed a 
conſiderable ſtop, and ſome other 
delays occurred; yet the partyreach- 
ed Woolwich (a diſtrite ot 400 
miles) in 77 hours, the.nen arriv- 
ing in perfect condition for fervice. 
S0 great a journey was choſen, in 
order that ſuficient obſervation 
might be made of the different 
effects from length of ſtages, or 
quality of road. 

In conſequence of the accident 
which had happened, a {econd expe- 
riment was directed. The party 
went from Woolwich to South. 
ampton and returned to Wool— 
wich in 24 hours without fatigue, 
the diſtance travelled being 160 
miles. The experiment has proved 
that powder may be thus car 
ried without danger from the tric. 
tion, which has hitherto been ap— 
prehended from any great velo— 
city of movement. The objcct of 
theſe trials has been to alcertain, 
whether, in caſe of an enemy's land: 
ing at any diſtant point where few 
or no guns might be ſtationed, a 
powerful force ot artillery could not 
be tranſported to the ſpot before 
the invader ſhould have made any 
progreſs, The reſult has been fatif- 
jactory, not only on this head, but 
promiſes the means of conſiderable 
ſavings; for, if artillery can be thus 
forwarded by ſecuring a certain 
number of horſes of the neighbour. 
hood, at given points, in cafe of in— 
vaſion, a material diminution migirt 
probably, be mace in the number 
conſtan Uy kept at the great ord- 
nance depots. We underitaud that 
the alteration of the carriages is a 
very trifling expence. 


GExtRAL KAMIENSKY.— The 
public have for ſome time known, 
that the command of the Ruſſian 
army 1s entruſted to General Kami- 
enſky, but the circumſtances which 
led to this promotion, have never 
yet been publicly ſtated. They 
were briefly theſe. 

After the battle of Auſterlitz, 
this veteran, grieved at the difaiter, 
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could not refrain from ſpeaking his 
ſentiments treely reſpecting the 
management of the army on that 
occaſion, His ob (ervations having 
reached the emperor's ear, he ſent 
for him; and after alittle conver- 
f:tion aſked the general's opinion 
reſpecting 'the conduct that had 
been followed on the day of battle. 
The veteranreplied with great coo]. 
neſs, “ Soldiers have no right to 
complain at avy thing that happens 
where their monarch expoſes his 
perſon along with their's, but it Ge— 
neral Kutufoff had managed the 
army as it was managed on that day, 
he would have been ſhot. The 
emp: vor, far from being Gifpleuſed 
with the infinuation of an old 1 oldier 
againſt his juvenile generalſhip, on 
collecting the immenſe army that 
has been ſent to oppoſe the French, 
ſent to General Kamicniky an offer 
ot the command. He accepted it--- 
but, it is underſtood, with this ſti— 
pulation, that neither the emperor 
nor his brother ſhould join the army; 
and in _ caſe of bringing forward a 
reſerve, ſhould not accompany it 
tarther than Riga. So much for 
Alexander's Kill in war. General 
Kamieniky, in conieqnrence, takes 
upon himſelf the whole reſpon{ih}- 
lity. He was bred under General 
Suwarrow, and in Rullia is conti- 
dered as à man not troubled with 
„the compunctious viſitings of na— 

ture 
VaccixaTIiON.—TheMadndGa. 
zette, of October, 1806, gives an 
account of the return of Dr. Francis 
Xavier Palmis, Surgeon k xtraor. 
dinary to the King of S; pain, from a 
voyage round the w orld, taken for 
the expreſs purpoſe of conveying 
the benefits of vaccination to all the 
tranſmarine polleffions of the crown 
of Spain, and other Conntries in 
their vicinity. This expedition ſet 
our from Corunna in November 
1803, carrying out twenty-two chil- 
dren who never had the ſmall-pox, 
as the means of preſerving in due 
efficacy the vaccine matter, by ſuc- 
ceſſively tranſmitting it from one to 
another during the voyage. It ſtop- 
ped at the Canaries, at Porto Rico, 
and at the Caraccas; in that pro- 
Vince 
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vince it was divided into two 
branches, one deſtined for South 
America, the other for the Havannah 
and Y ucatiin. The latter, by a ſub- 
diviſion, {ſpread vaccination through 
New Spain; and, uniting again at 
Vera Cruz, proceeded, with twenty 
fix freſh children, acroſs the Pacific 
Ocean, to the Philippine ifles, where 
this diſcaſe was propagated through 
all the iflands ſubject to Sp:in, and 
among the natives of the Vifayan 
Archipelago, Ir thence reached 
Macao and Canton, where it was 
ſucceſsful in bringing the matter in 
an active {tate, in which the Engl:th 
practitioners had hitherto failed. 
Palmis proceeded for Europe in a 
Portugueſe vellel, and touched at 
St. elena, where he prevailed upon 
the Engliſh fettlers to adopt vacci— 
nation, which they had hithertoneg- 
ected, though communicated to 
them by Dr. Jenner, The branch 
of the expedition ſent out to South 
America, thoughit underwent ſhip- 
wreck, was ſucceistul in ſaving the 
children, and the matter in an 
active ſtate, and fp-cad vaccination 
widely in New Grenada, from 
whence, in March, 1805, it pro- 
ceeded to Peru. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON. — One 
Reuben Rouzy, of Virginia, owed 
the general about loool. While 
Preſident of the United States, one 
of his agents brought an action tor 
the money; judgment was obtained, 
and execution iflued againſt the 
body of the defendant, who was 
taken to jail, He had a contiderable 
landed eitate, but this Kind of pro- 
perty cannot be (old in Virginia for 
debts, unleſs at the diſcretion of the 
perſon, He had a large family, ang, 
for the ſake of his children, preterred 
lying in jail to felling his land. A 
friend hinted to him that probably 
General Wafhington did not know 
any thing of the proceeding, ane 
that it might be well to, fend him a 
petition, with a ſtatement of the Cir- 
cumſtances. He did fo--and the 
very next poſt from Philadelphia, 
after the arrival of his petitiva in 
that city, brought him an order 
for his immediate releaſe, together 
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with a full diſcharge, and a ſevere 
reprimand to the agent for having 
acted in ſuch a manner. Poor Rouzy 
was, in conſequence, reſtored to his 
family, who never laid down their 
heads at night without preſenting 
prayers to l“ zwen for their © belov- 
ed Waſhioc . Providence ſmiled 
npon the Jabours of the grateful 
family, and in a few years Rouzy 
enjoyed the exquiſite pleaſure of 
being able to lay the 1oool, with 
intereſt, at the feet of this truly 
orcat mau. Waſhington reminded 
him that the debt was diſcharged :—- 
Rouzy replied, the debt of his fa. 
mily to the father of their country, 
and preferver of their parent, could 
never be diſcharged; and the ge- 
neral, to avoid the plealing impor. 
tunity of the graietul Virgiman, 
who would not be denied, accepted 
the money—only, however, to 
divide it amongſt Ronzy?s children, 
which he immediately did. 

American Statiftics.—It appears, by 
a late calculation, that the number 
of banks in the United States, in 
180;, was 72; bank notes in Cir. 


culation, 15,009,0:0 of dollars; 
metallic medium, 18,000,000 of 
dollars. Free perſons, 5, 150, ooo; 
llyves, 1,024, 900: — total popula- 


tion, 6,182,000; total increaſe of 
population in 1805, 180,000, Mili- 
tia, 1, 100, oc; navy, 24 veſſels, 
carrying 574 guns; ſeamen, 66, ooo. 
The following receipt for keep-— 
ing flies out of apartments and (ta. 
bles, and driving them away from 
horſes, was ſold, in a ſealed cover, 
at the Leiplic M:chaelmas fair, at a 
high price, and hada very extenſive 
ſale ;--Put into an earthen pot half 
a pound of cantharides, an ounce 
and a halt of gourd ſeed; mothers 
wort, ſ{:tfatras, root af St. John's 
wort, and ſpirit of ants, of each 
half an ounce ; aquarter of an ounce 
ot orpiment, and a good handful of 
ſavio:; the whole cut {ſmall or re— 
duced to powder ; cloſe the pot her. 
metically, lating the interſtices of 
the lid with flour paſte. After the 
contents ot the pot have boiled ſuffi- 
cicutly, take it from the fire, and let 
it {ſtand twenty-tour hours in a cool 
place; 
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place ; then uncover the pot, and ceptible to man, is ſo inſupportable 


with a feather ſmear the frames of 
the windows and doors, both of 
apartments and ſtables, fe om which 
you are defirous of keeping the flies. 

A ſingle coat is ſufficient for the 
whole feaſon; but 11 rain ſhould 
chance to take it off; Care muſt be 
taken torenew it. The ſmell of this 
preparation, which 1s ſcarcely per- 


to flies, that there is not a ſingle in. 
ſtance of one having entered by ar 
open window or door to v hic h this 
liquid has been applied. To keep 
them away from the horſes, it is 
ſufficient to ſmear the harneſs, the 
girth, or the ſaddle, with this li- 
quid, 
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W HEN [London-bridge was 
| founded is not known with 


any accuracy, but it appears to have 
been built between the years 993 and 
1016; for in the former of theſe 
years, Unlaf the Dane, according to 
the Saxon chronicle, ſailed up the 


river as far as Staines; and in the 


latter, Canute king of Denmark, 
when he beſieged London, cauſed a 
channel to be formed or the fouth 
ſide of the Thames, about Rother— 
hithe, for conveying his ſhips above 
the bridge. According to traditi. 
onal accounts, London was indebted 
for the ancient wooden bridge to 
the laſt prior of St. Mary Overy' $ 
convent; though it ſeems more 
probable that the monks only gave 
their conſent to the erection of the 
bridge, on receiving a recompence 
for the loſs of the ferry, by which 
they had been ſupported : and that 
this conjecture is not without foun— 
dation, appears from the appropria- 
tion of lands for the ſupport of Lon— 
don-bridge at ſo early a period as 
the reign of Henry I. In the year 
1136 it was conſumed by fire, and in 
1163 it was in fuch a ruinous ſtate 
as to be rebuilt under the inſpec- 
tion of Peter Curate of St. Mary 
Colechurch in London, who was 
celebrated forhts knowledge in archi. 
tecture. At length, the continued 
and heavy expence which was ne— 
ce ſſary to maintain a weoden bridge 
becomine burdenſome to the peo. 
ple, (who, when the lands appro. 
oriated for its maintenance proved 
inndequate to their object, were 
taxed to ſupply the deficiencies,) it 
was reſolved, in the year 1176, to 
build one of ſtone, « little t to the 
weſt of the other; and this firact ure 


was Completed in the year 1209. 
The ſame architect was employed, 
who died four years before it was 
finiſhed, and was buried in a beauti— 
ful chapel, probably of his own 
conſtruttion, dedicated to St. 
Thomas, which ſtood on the ninth 
pier from the north end, and had an 
entrance from the river, as well as 
the ſtreet, by a winding ſtaircaſe, 
In the middle of it was a tomb, {up- 
poſed to contain the remains of its 
archite&t. But though ſo much art 
and expence were employed in 
building the bridge with ſtone, it 
ſuffered very much from a fire in 
the ſtreets at each end; ſo that from 
this accident, and other circum— 
ſtances, it was in fuch a ruinous 
condition, that King Edward J. 
granted a brief to the bridge.keeper 
to aſk and receive the benevolence 
of his ſubjefts towards repairing it. 
The Thames in this part of it is 
915 feet broad, which is the length 
of the bridge. The itreet that co- 
red it conſiſted, before the houſes 
fell to decay, of lofty ediftces, built 
with ſome attenti on to exterior Te. 
oularity; it was twenty fect wide, 
and tlie buildings on either "BY 
abaut twenty ſix feet in depth, 
Acroſs the middle of the ſtreet ran 
ieveral lofty arches, extending from 
ſide to fide; the bottom part of 
each arch terminating at the firſt 
ſtory, and the upper part reaching 
near the tops of the houſes; the 
work over the arches extending in 
a right line from ſide to fide, They 


were deſigned to prevent the build- 
ings from giving way, and were 
therefore formed: of ſtrong timbers, 
bolted in ooo correſponding wood- 
he houles that flanked 

them. 
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them. Thus the ſtreet on the 
bridge had nothing to diſtinguiſh it 
from any narrow ({treet in the city 
but the high arches juſt deſcribed, 
and three openings guarded with 
iron rails, which afforded a view of 
the river. But the appearance from 
the water baffled all deſcription, 
and diſplayed a ſtrange example of 
curious deformity. "Nineteen un— 
equilateral arches, of ditterent 
heights and breadths, with ſterlings 
increaſed to a monſtrous ſize by 
frequent repairs, ſerved to ſupport « 
range of houſes as irregular as them- 
ſelves s; the back part of which, 
broken by hanging cloſets and irre 
gular projections, offered a very 
di iſguſting object; while many of 
the build ings overhung the arches, 
ſo as to hide the upper p. art of them, 
and ſeemed to lean in ſuch a manner 
as to fill the beholder with equal 
amazement and horror. In one part 
of this extraordinary ſtructure there 
had formerly been a draw-bridge, 
which was uſeful by way of defence, 
as well as to admit ſhips to the up- 
per part of the river, and it was 
guarded by a tower, It prevented 
Fauconbrid ge the Baſtard from en- 
tering the city in 1471 with his 
armed followers, on the pretence of 
liberating the unfortunate Henry 
from his impriſonment in the Tower, 
It alſo checked, and indeed feemed 
to annihilate, the ill-.conducted 1n- 
ſurrection of Sir Thomas Wiatt, in 
the reign of Queen Mary. In the 
time of civil diſſention, which 
rendered this Kingdom a continual 
ſcene of turbulence and nne 
this tower was employed to expoſe 
the heads of traitors; and an old 


map of e the' city, in 1597, repreſents: 


this building as decorated with a 
ſad and numerous exhibition of 
them. 

In the year 1746 the corporation 


of London came to the reſolution of. 


taking down all the houſes on the 
bridge, and enlarging one or more 
of its arches to improve the naviga- 
tion beneath it : but it was ten years 
before this reſolution was carried 
into effect, In the courſe of the 


repair and enlargement, when it was 
begun, it was found neceſſary to con- 


Vol. XII. No. 185. 


ſtruct a temporary paſſage over the 
river, to preſerve the communica- 
tion between London and South. 
wark uninterrupted during the alte- 
ration and repair of London- bridge. 
For this purpoſe, a wooden bridge 
had beer.-wected alongſide of it, 
bending. Feach end, and opening 
into the entrances of the ſtone. 
bridge, Great was the aſtomiſhment 
of thecitizens, when, on April 11th, 
1758, about eleven o'clock at night, 
this timber bridge appeared in 
flames. It continued burning till 
noon the next day, when the ruins 
tel! into the river; and thus a total 
ilup was put to all trade that de- 
pended uponthe intercourle between 
London and the oppoſite thore, ex- 
cepting what could be carried on by 
bouts. The inhabitants of South. 
wark were much diſtretied by the 
deſtruction of the troughs that con- 
veyed water to them over the bridge 
during its repair. 

How this fire happened was never 
known. The lord-mayor licenſed 
forty boats extraordinary to work 
on the three ſucceeding Sundays a 
ferry-bonts, whoſe ſtations were 
advertiſed in the public papers; 
and great numbers of workmen were 
employed to make a preſent paſſage 
over the remains of the old bridge. 
The common council immediately 
ordered another temporary bridge to 
be erected with the utmolt diſpatch; 
and ſo diligently was this order 
executed, that it was completed and 

opened for carriages in lels than a 
month. 

It was upon this occaſion that an 
act was paſſed to amend the former 
act for the repair of London-bridge, 
which granted 15, oool. for that pur- 
poſe, repealed the late tolls impoſed 
for paſſage over and under the 
bridge ; and declared that perſons 
wiltully attempting to deſtroy any 
part of the bridge, or of the works 
belonging to it, mould ſufter death 
without the benefit of clergy: this 
was becauſe it had been ſuſpected 
that the temporary bridge had been 
ſet on fire malicioußy. 

The repair and enlargement of 
the bridge was at length completed, 
at the expence of nearly 100, oool. 
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but without anſwering its principal 
object; which was, to leſſen the 
fall at the ebbing of the tide, and, 
conſequently, to leſſen the danger of 
a paſſage which has proved a watery 
grave to ſo many people, Intftead 
of making reparation, s the opi— 


nion of good judges that the whole 
ought to have been removed, as a 
very magnificent ſtructure might 
have been erected at a much lefs ex- 
pence; and it has been ſaid that this 
will thortly be done, 
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ANUARY «>, 1806. The Elec- 
tor of Bavaria aſſumed the title 
ot King, 

s, 6, 7. The remains of Lord 
Nel ſon lay in ſtate at Greenwich. 

8. The proceſſion by water, from 
Greenwich to the Admiralty. 

9. The funcral proceſſion in which 
the remains of Lord Nelſon were 
conveyed from the Admiralty, and 
ſolemnly interred in St. Paul's ca— 
thedral, 

13, The Cape of Good Hope 
taken by the Engliſh, under Admiral 
Sir Home Popham and General 
Baird. 

16, The Emperor of Germany 
having concluded the treaty of Preſ- 
burg, (ligned Dec. 25, 18035), re- 
turned to Vienna, which had been 
occupied by the French army. 

23. The Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, died 
at his feat at Putney, at halt paſt 
fonr o'clock in the morning. 

29. Intelligence reccived of the 
death of Marquis Cornwallis, at 
Ghazeepore, in the province of Be- 
nares, on the 5th of October, 1805. 

FEBRUARY 4. The new mi- 
miſtry arranged; Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Erſkine, Mr. Grey, and Lord Henry 
Petty, ſworn iu. 

20, 21. The remains of Mr. Pitt 
lay in ſtate inthe Painted Chamber, 
Weſtminſter. | 

22, His funeral took place, 

26. A general faſt. 

MARCH. 13. Capture of the 
French commander Linois, in the 
Marengo of 80 guns, and the Belle 
Poule of 40 guns, by the London 
and Amazon, 

19. A French flag cf truce arri— 
ved at Dover, ſuppoſed to bring 
pacific overtures to dur government. 

23, Intelligence received of the 
capture and deſtruction of five 


French ſail of the line, by Sir John 
Duckworth, in the Weſt Indies. 

30. Ducheſs of Devonthire died 
at Devonſhire Houſe. 

APRIL 3 The important mea- 
ſure of enliſting ſoldiers fora limited 
time only propoſed in the houſe of 
Commons. 

5. Richard Patch tried for the 
murder of Mr. Blight at Rother- 
hithe, and found guilty. Executed 
on the $th. 

6. An embargo laid on Pruſſian 
ſhips, in conſequence of the occupa— 
tion of Hanover by the King of 
Pruſſia, 

20. A Declaration 
againſt Pruſſia. 

29, The trial of Lord Melville 
before the lords in Weſtminſter Hal], 
on an impeachment by the commons 
of England, began. 

MAY 6. Advice received of 
the ſ-1zure of the Britiſh thips at 
E mbden by the Pruſſians. 

13. Diſpatches received at the 
India Houſe, with intelligence that 
a peace was concluded between the 
Britiſh government and Scindia. 

19. The trial of Lord Melville 
cloſed. 

24, The treaty ſigned at Paris, 
appointing Prince Louis conſtituti— 
onal king of Holland. 

JUNE 5. The hotel called the 
Key; in Chandos.ſtreet, Covent 
Garden, burned down; and a gen- 
tleman, intoxicated, and who could 
not be awaked, periſhed in the 
flames. . 

12, The lords gave judgment on 
the impeachment of Lord Melville, 
when the majority acquitted him 
of all the charges. 

28. Buenos-Ayres, in Spaniſh 
America, taken by Gen. Beresford 
and Sir Home Popham. 

Mr. Moulton, ' horſe-dealer, of 

Kenſington, 


publithea 
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Kenſington, loft his life in the 
Serpentine River. He was driving 
the horſe in a cha:ſe.cart, to brea% 
It in, and drove it to the water to 
drink; but the animal ſhied away 
three times, and it is ſuppoſed ſaw 
and ſmelt the corpſe of 4 young 
woman who was afterwards found ; 
the narurail averſion of horſes to 
drink where there is any thing of- 
fenlive is well known. On the 
fourth attemvt of Mr. Moulton to 
3 9 mimal drink, he flogged 
him pretty ſharply, when the horſe 
gave a violent plung ez and Mr. M. 
his ſervant, and horſe, were all 
drowned On the coroner 's inqueſt 
it appeared, that the boats for rhe 
preſervation of lives were at a diſ— 
tant part of the river, and thoſe per. 
ſons who were to Ct in caſe of ne. 
ceſſity could not be found. — Sarah 
Collins, whoſe body was found by 
dragging for the two above men- 
tioned, it appeared bya letter tound 
in her pockets, was a nurſery maid 
out of place. She. had been appa- 
ently about a week 1n tne water, 
29. A party, confiſting oft Mrs. Van 
Butchel, the wife of Dr. Martin 
Van gutchel, her ſecond ſon, three 
Miſs Aſtons, daughters of a 
lock-{mith at Chelſea, and nine 
others, went up the river in a foyr— 
oared cutter, to Richmond, 
they dined and ſpent the day. 
their return in the evening, 
hoiſted a fail. About half paſt nine 
„clock, they were ſaijing through 
Fulham Gut, a ſhort diſtance on the 
„ 
1 


x 
nere 


On 


ower ide of Putney Bridge, the 
boat ran athwart a barge, which 
was lying at anchor about forty 
yards off Sir Philip Stephend's 
houſe; in conlequence of which, 
the whole of the company were 


plunged into the river. Some clung 
to the cable of the barge, and ſome 
to the üdes. Mr. Van ob- 
{erv1 ng nis mother link, atter 
her, and brought her up; but, ſtrik 

ing his head aguinlt the barge, he 
ſunk. The three Mits Aſtons held 
by the tide of the barge for a con- 
ſiderable time; two of the 2m, Ann 
and Hannah, ſunk, and the ebb ide 
{ſucked them under the barge. Sir 
Philip Stephens exerted him- 
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elf, with his ſervants, in ſending 
oit boats; they reached the barge 


in time to relieve Miſs Aſton, who 
was f1:i!t clinaing to the barge ; and, 
Wit ln xlh{tance of perſons who 
were pall.4 at the time in boats, 
they rec, Fd ten more out of the 
fourtcenwFbut Mr. Van Butchel, 
and the two youngeit Mifs Aſtons, 
w.cre drowned. 

JULY. $5.  Arnved at 
five ſoldiers of the 100th regiment, 
who eſcaped from the wreck of the 
Enes tranſport. This velle!, bound 
tor Quebec, with three companies 
ot the 10oth rezinent, Major Ber. 
tram, with ſeveral women and chil. 
dren, was unhappily wrecked, on a 
(mall ifland to the eaſtward of Cape 
Ray, on the 234 of October 180g, 
Major Bertrany had his arm broken, 
and was carried overboard with the 
boat, and periſhed. Several others, 
attempting to ſwim on-ſhore, were 
loſt in the fight of their comrades. 
When the ſhip broke up, there re- 
mained on-board not more than 60 
per ſons; ot theſe 34 reached the 
Hand, with the ſole proviſſon of a 
fe biſcuits, in a barren and uninha— 
bited country, and at an inclement 
ſeaſon of the year. The whole of 
thoie who got on ſhore, excepting 
three, ſtruck into the woods. The 
three juſt mentioned remained four 
d on the beach, when they were 
fallen in with by a hunter, of the 
name of Michael Gillham, who, it 
appears, had occupicd a filhing-poſt 
vv here the vellel was wrecked, 
in the ſuminer, but had now retired 
to the woods, where he was tiutted 
for the winter, By this man they 
were 


the 


ear 


treated with the greateſt hu. 
munity, and taken to his winter ha— 
bitution, where they remained in 
company wi ith two of the party that 
truck into the w whom this 
man had allo difcovered and brought 
in, till the {pring, when he con- 
ducted them th Fortune Bay, where 


0005s, 


they em 1 tor Quebec. — Ac 
counts had been received of the 


eſcipe of two ſailors of the large 
party which ftruck intu the woods, 
The reſt, it is feired, have all pe- 
riſhed. The total gumder Oi per- 


ſons on-board the veilel was about 
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347 ; of whom it is ſuppoſed 340 
periſhed. 

20. A treaty of peace between 
France and Ruſſia, negociated by 
M. d'Oubril, ſigned at Paris; but 
this the Emperor Al, _-»nder re- 
fuſed to ratify.— A p,©% maga— 
zine blew up at Malta, u killed 
or wounded near 1000 perſons. 

AUGUST 2. The Eaſt-India 
docks at Blackwall opened. — The 
Earl of Lauderdale ſet ont for Paris, 
with powers to treat for peace, 

6. The Emperor of Auſtria pub— 
liſhed a Declaration, by which he 
abdicated the title and office of 
E mperor of Germany, 

7. One of the moſt violent ſtorms of 
lightning and rain ever experienced 
in the metropolis, The wind blew 
a briſk breeze from the S. W. while 
the clouds roſe rapidly ina S. E. direc- 
tion, and croſſing the current of air, 
at length burſt immediately over 
the town in a ſucceſſion of tremend- 
ous exploſions, ſome of them exactly 


reſembling regular diſcharges of 
artillery. The intervening periods 


of time between the different flathes 
of lightning ſeldom exceeded two 
or three minutes duration, for the 
ſpace of an hour, at the termination 
of which the electric fluid ſeemed 
exhauſted, as nearly the laſt clap of 
thunder and flaſh of lightning were 
as ſevere as any that preceded them. 
At the houſe of Meftrs. Hodſon and 


Stirling, bankers, in the Strand, two 


ſervants were daſhed from a front 
window to the cppolite {ide of the 
room; their hair was finged, but 
they received no material injury. 
Part of the electric matter fell near 
the Ship public.houſe, London- 
bridge, into the Thames, and thiver- 
ed one of the poſts, where the mogr.- 
ing-chains of the barges are fixed, l © 
wieces. The mails ot ſeveral ſhips 
in the river were ſhivercd. from top 
to bottom. A nunber of trees 
were ſtruck. by tlie lightning at 
Lambeth, and the founcations of 
ſeveral new buildings were com- 


letely undermined and deſtroyed, 
he rain fell in torrents; and the 
water rele ſo high in the lower parts 
of the city and V eltminſter, partl- 
cularly in the Strand, in the neigh— 
bourhood of St. Cicn.ent's Church, 
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as to fill the kitchens and cellars of 
the houſes, and in ſome parts of the 
Borough, bridges of boards were 
conſtructed for the foot paſſengers. 
It was not till after four o'clock 
that the violence of the rain ſub. 
ſided. It recommenced next morn- 
ing between one and two o'clock, 
and poured down in torrents for a 
conſiderable time. All the kitchens 
in that part of Ox ford-ſtreet which 
lies between Bonid.fireet and Man- 
cheſter. ſquare, were completely in- 
undated, In Bird- court, in James. 
ſtreet, and other f{lrects in the ſame 
neighbourhood, the water was at 
leaſt four feet deep. In the lower 
part of Piccadilly, oppoſite the 
houſe intended for Lord Barrymore, 
the water roſe to the height of 
three feet, and was 1mpaſſable for 
ſeveral hours. A houle in Flint- 
ſtiect, near the King's-Bench, was 
damaged ; the chimney was thrown 
down, the root deſtroyed, and the 
windows forced out, happily with- 
out any one ſuſtaining injury, An 
apartment in the houſe caught fire, 
but was extinguiſhed. James Dix- 
on, a letter carrier, of the town of 
Windſor, was delivering his letters, 
he was ſtruck blind by the lightning, 
and in this truly pitiable condition 
he was led home. 

12. Buenos Ayres re-taken by the 
paniards. 

19. A tremendous ſtorm. of thun— 
der and lightning came on to the 
weſtward of the metropolis. A 
farm-houſe was ſtruck between 
Reading and Newbury, and totally 
coniumed, together with two (tacks 
of corn. Horles were ſo frightened 
as to occaliun the ftage-coaches to 
ſtop and take ſhelter, tor fear of ac- 
cidents, and the paſſengers report 
that they ſaw ſeveral houſes on fire 
in their way to town. It {truck the 
houſe of Mr. Standiſh, at Lewis- 
place, Fulham, broke the windows, 
deliryyed a clock, and dreadfully 
{corched two women. It allo {truck 
a houſe at Hammerſmith, where a 
number of labouring men were af. 
ſernbled, and two of them were 
ſtruck down, and carried, in a tate 
of inſen{: bility, to a ſurgeon's in the 
neizghbourhoog. —A perſon of the 
name of Barnard, whilſt fiſhing ar 
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Woolwich, was ſtruck by the light- 
ning, and very much ſcorched on 
the face. His wife, who was near 
him at the time, was allo ſtruck, 
and remained ſenſeleſs for ſome 
time.—The lightning ſet fire to a 
wheat-rick, inthe yard of Mr, Chaſe, 
an opulent farmer at Burghfield, 
Berks, which was deſtroyed, with 
many others, After the flames had 
ſpread devaſtation in the rick-yard, 
a bara took fire, and the whole of a 
{pacious farm-yard was in one blaze. 
A waggoner, driving a team of horſes 
near to the above place, was ſtruck 
dead, as was alſo one of his horſes. 
A large rick of wheat was conſumed 
near Baldock.—Next morning the 
lightning ſtruck the chimney of the 
King's Arms Public-houſe, Green. 
bank, Wapping, and did much da— 
mage. At Ayle ſbury, as Mr, Col. 
lins, in company with a gentleman 
from London, and a ſervant, were 
going along Cat-ſtreet, they were 
ſtruck by the lightning, which af- 
fected Mr. Collins ſo much, that he 
was with difficulty conveyed to 
the Black Horſe, where he had no 
ſooner arrived than the houſe was 
likewiſe ſtruck, the caſement of the 
window drove out of its place, the 
outſide frames of the windows much 
burnt, and the top of the houſe half 
unroofed. Mr. Otborn, the landlord, 
who was up-ſtairs, was driven from 
one fide of the room to the other, 
and was ſome time betore he reco- 
vered.—An oak tree on Sir Win. 
Ruth's lawn, Wimbledon, was ſhi— 
vered by the lightning in a molt re- 
markable manner. The family were 
ſaved only by the conductors. A 
tremendous volume of fire burſt over 
the houſe, accompanied at the ſame 
inſtant by an exploſion which ſhook 


the whole building. The tearing 
and cracking of :a tree was alſo dil. 
tinctly heard at the ſame inſtant, 


Soon after, within a hundred yards: 


of the houſe, the ſplinters, bark, and 
leaves, ot a large oak, were ſeen ſcat. 
tered round the tree to the diſtance 
of 60 or 70 yards. The George Inn, 
Hurſt Green, Sullex, and an adjoin- 
ing houle, occupied by Mr, French, 
were {truck with lightning. In the 
latter, which it firlt {(iruck, it took 


S7 
off the corner of a chimney in an 
upper litting-room, paſſed into a 
bed-room, where it ſhivered to 
pieces an alarum clock, and thence 
took a direction downwards into the 
kitchen, Here iz ſtruck a lantern, 
completely cc ing the horn, and 
heating the ark fo that it could 
not be touchtu for ſome minutes af. 
ter. The lightning then taking an 
angular direction into the back yard 
of the inn, ſhivercd the poſts on 
each ſide the kitchen door, and 
killed a full-grown towl, which was 
{tripped of its feathers on one fide 
as completely as if it had been picked 
for roaſting. Upwards of two dozen 
plates, ſtanding near the door on a 
ſtool, were broken into a thouſand 
pieces, It then entered the brick. 
work at the bottom of the houſe, 
leaving a hole of about {ixteen inches 
in circumference, aud buried itſelf 
in the cellar. 

24. A ſhip, called the Roſe in 
June, was loſt off New York. She 
had on-board between 40 and 50 per- 
ſons. General Macpherſon, and his 
daughter, were walhed overboard, 
when the general, an excellent ſwim- 
mer, made the quarter railing, the 
ſhip being on her beam ends; but, 
perceiving his daughter ſinking, he 
plunged in again after her, and ſuc— 
cceded in bringing her again to the 
wreck ; he was, however, waſhed off 
a ſecond time; and his ſtrength 
being exhauſted, he was drown- 
ed. Mr. Booth, another paſſenger, 
had the preſence of mind to make 
his way through the water to the 
after-cabin, in which were his wife 
and fon, to puſh up the dead light, 
force them both into the water, and 
jump in after them; but both wo— 
man and child vere drowned. The 
veſſel was preſerved from linking by 
having on-board fifty bales ot cotton; 
and the next day 27 perſons were rel. 
cued, after remaining laſhed to the 
wreck a day and a night. The 
number of perſons drowned amount. 
cd to 21, 

SEPTEMBER rt. 
O'Brien, 
lodgings 
Briſtol, 


Mr. Patrick 
the Irith Giant, died at his 
upon the Hotwell-road, 
having fallen a ſacrifice to a 


diſeaſe of the lungs, combined with 
an 
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an affection of the liver, in the 46th 
year of his age. His real name was 
Patrick Cotter; he was of obſcure 
parentage in Finſale, and by trade 
originally a bricklayer; but his un- 
common ſize rend ed him a mark 
for the avarice 09, man, who, 
for the payment 0, 4 , per annum, 
obtained the liberty of exhibiting 
him three years in England. Not 
contented with his bargain, the 
chapman attempted to ànder-let the 
liberty of ſhewing him to another 
ſpeculator; and poor Cotter, reſiſting 
this nefarions tranſiction, was ſad. 
dled with a fictitious debt, and 
thrown into a ſponging houſe in 
Briſtol, In this ſituation he was, 

happily for him, obſerved by a gen- 

tleman of the city, who had ſome 
bulineſs to tranſact with the ſheriff's 
officer, This gentleman, having 
reaſon to think that poor O'Brien 
was unjuſtly detained, generonfly 
became his bail, and ultimately ſo 
far inveſtigated the affair, that he 
not only obtained tor him his liberty, 
but freed him from all kind of obli— 
gations to ſerve his taſk-maſter any 
longer, He was at this time eigh— 
teen, and retained to his laſt breath 
a moſt lively fenſe of the obligation 
conferred upon him when a ſtranger 
and in need; an obligation which 'be 
manifeſted alſo by very honourable 
mention in his will. It happened 
to be September when he was libe— 
rated; and by the further aſhiſtance 
of his benefactor, he was enabled to 
ſet up for himſelf, in the fair then 
held in St. James's. Succeſs crown. 
ing his undertaking; in three days, 

inſtead of being in penury, he ſaw 
himſelf poſſet! ed of zol. Engliſh mo— 
ney! Let thoſe w ho know the Pea. 
ſantry of Ireland, judge of his riches! 
He now commenced, and continued, 
a regular exhibition ot his perſon, 
until the two laſt years, when, having 
realized an independence ſuffcie nt to 
keep a carriage, and ſecure to him 
the conveniencies of life, he dechned 
what was exceedinvly irkſome to his 
feelings. He was unoffending and 
amiable in his manners to his friends 
and acquaintance, of whom he had 
latterly rather a large circle, as he 
was neither averſe to a cheerful glaſs 


nor pleaſant company. He had na- 
turaily good ſenſe, and his mind was 
not uncult.vared. He departed with. 
out the ſmalleſt apparent pain or 
agony. He has ſtill living a mother 
and a few diſtant relations, for whom 
he has made very ample proviſion. 
To prevent any attempt to diſturb 
his remains, of which he had the 
vreatreſt horror, a grave 1s funk to 
the depth of tw elve feet in the ſolid 
rock. 

12. Lord Thurlow died. 

13. Mr. Fox died. 

OCTOBER 1. The Princeſs of 
Wales, Lady Sheffield, and Miſs 
Cholmondcley, overturned in a car— 
riage; Miſs C. was killed. 

9. Lord Lauderdale quitted Paris, 
his negociation for peace having 
tailed. ; 

10, Mr. Fox's funeral. 

14. Battle of Auerſtadt, or Jena. 

24. Parliament diflolved. 

26. Bonaparte entered Berlin. 

NOVEMBER 6. The French en. 
tered Lubeck in puriuit of the Pruf. 
tans; a dreadful flaughter enſued. 
—Gen. Blucher's corps ſurrendered 
to the French. 

11. Magdeburgh ſurrendered to 
* 0 rench. 

The Dyke of Brunſwick died 
at 4 of the wounds he received 
at the battle of Auerftadt. 

5 Terrible fire at Conſtantino ple. 

ECEMBER:. Effective ftrength 
of hy Volunteers, 295,163. 

3. A dreadful fire took place it 
the iſland of St. Thomas, in the 
Weſt Indies. That part of the rown 
wh:ich was deſtroyed in the ſame 
way, two years ago, and had been 
rebuilt, was again found in flames, 
which raged with unabated fury uns 
ti] nearly the whole was in aſhes. 
The greater part of the inhabitants 
eſcaped with their lives, but had 
ſcarcely time to clothe themſelves. 
It is ſtated, that 7-8ths of the whole 
property in the ifland has been thus 
unfortunately conſumed, the value 
of which it is ſuppoſed will be tound 
to amount to nearly three hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. 

13. Madame Catal ani, acelebrated 
opera-finger, made her firſt appcear- 
ance in London, 


15. 
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15. The new parliament was open— 
ed by commiſſion, 

22. Papcrs relative to the negocia- 
tion for peace laid before the parlia- 
ment. 

26. The battle of Pultuſk, in Po— 
land, was fought between the French 
and Ruſſians. The following 1s the 
Ruſſian official account of it. At 
the moment the Ruſſian general, 
Baron Benningien, with the treops 
under his command, had taken a 
poſition near Pultuſk, he was attack- 
ed by the diviſion of the enemy un- 
der the French general Suchet, which 
attack laſted three hours, but the 
French were repulſed with conſider— 
able loſs. Oa the 26th, the greater 
part of the fourth diviton, under 
Prince Gallitzin, had joined Gene— 
ral Benningſen. The enemy made 
an attack at eleven o'clock with a 
numerous force, under the immedi— 
ate direction of Bonaparte, led by 


his Field Marſhais Davouſt and Laf- 


nes, and by a detached corps under 
General Suchet. The battle was 
molt bloody, and continued during 
the darkneſs of the night. At the 
commencement of it, General Da- 
vouſt, with a corps of 15,000 men, 


fell upon our left wing, in order to 


poſſeſs himſelf of Pultuſk, in our 
rear. General Bagganout, who de. 
fended this place with 4000 men, 
was obliged to give way to the ſu— 
perior force of the enemy; but, as 
ſoon as this was perceived by Gene- 
ral Benningſen, he ordered that this 
detachment ſhould be reinforced 
from his right wing by a force nader 
General Count Oſterman, which, 
together, arreſted the progreſs of the 
enemy. The attack upon the right 
wing was impetuous. Marthal Lat. 
nes? large corps of infantry, under 
the command of Bonaparte- in per- 


ſon, moved through the underwood 


upon our advanced guard, which 
had been poſted there to cover our 


wing, and fell upon 1t in fo deſpe- 


rate a manner, that General Barklay 
de Tolly, commanding there, tound 
himſelf unable to do. otherwiſe than 
tall back, having given an opportu- 
nity for a maſked battery freely to 
act: a few grape-ſhot diſcharges 
having laid a conſiderable number 
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of the enemy on the ſpot, thus ſtop— 
ped his career. He attempted again 
to outflank this battery, and obliged 
General de Tolly to fall back once 
more. General Benningſen ordered 
the change of the front to the whole 
of his right, s and for the ſup. 
port of Gen- „Tolly, ſent three 
battalions ao different - times. 
Having thus ſtopped the impetuoſity 
of the enemy, and the fire of artillery 
and muſquetry continuing, General 
Benningien then determined to at- 
tick the enemy himſelf; for which 
purpoſe he ordered General Count 
Oſterman to advance with the reſt of 
his infantry towards the right wing, 
and {ſupported him with altrong train 
of artillery and twenty ſquadrons of 
cavalry; and tothe reſt of the cavalry 
he gave orders to form their front 
in his center, in order to keep that 
of the enemy in its poſition. The 
French defended themſelves with 


deſperation, but were obliged to 


yield to the valour of his imperial 
majeſty's troops, and entirely deteat-- 
ed and beaten off from the ſcene of 
action. The priſoners we have taken 
declare that they have loſt in killed 
and wounded alone, above 6009. 
Our loſs does not exceed2000,” But 
the French ſay the victory was with 
them. In their fifty-firſt Bulletin, 
alluding to the account publiſhed 
by the Ruſſian general Benninglen, 
they obterve, ** He pretended to 
have gained a victory, and never- 
theleſs he was in full retreat at ten 
at night, and this retreat was ſo 
haſty, that he abandoned his wound. 
ed. Let him fhew us a ſingle piece of 
cannon, a fingle French ſtandard, a ſing le 
fpreſoner, but twelve or jiftcen men, wito 
mag ht have been taken here and there on 
the rear of: the army; whale we can ſhew 
him 6090 priſoners, two fandards, which 
he loſt near Pultuſit, and three thouſand 
wounded whom he abandoned in his flight. 
He ſays furthermore, he had the 
Grand Duke of Berg and Marihal 
Davouſt againſt him, while in fact he 
had only to cope with the divifion 
of Suchet and the corps of Marthal 
Lannes; the 14th regiment of light 
infantry, the 3zth of the line, the 
64th, and the 8$th, are the only regi— 
ments who fought againſt him. Ex- 

perieuce, 
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perience, however, has proved that 
all wiles defeat their end, and that 
in all things ſimplicity and truth are 
the beſt policy.” 

Pultuſk was celebrated for an 
engagement before that of the 26th 
of December iS ee he Saxons, in 
1703, loſt a battles place with 
Charles XII. * 

Chriſtenings and Burials in London, 
from Dec. 17, 1805, to Dec. 16, 1806. 

Chriſtened in the 97 pariſhes 
within the walls, 1i121—Buried, 
1152. b 

Chriſtened in the 17 pariſhes 
without the walls, 4763—Burials, 
3673- 

Chriſtened in the out-pariſhes in 
Middleſex and Surry, 97 34—Buried 
7842. 

Chriſtened in the 10 pariſhes of 
the City and Liberties of Welt. 
minſter, 4762—Buricd, «271. 

Chriſtened, Males, 10,452; Fe- 
males, 9928. In all, 20, 380. 

Buried, Males, 9215; Females, 
8723. In all, 17,938. —Whereof 
have died, 

Under two years of age. . 5405 
Between two and five , . . . 2029 
// © >< 0-00. 6 BBs 
Ten and twenty. + +. 635 
Twenty and thirty , . . . 1329 
Thirty and fort 172 
Forty and fit 7/7 „1792 
Fitty and r 1303 
Sixty and {ſeventy .. . . . 1265 
Seventy and eighty . . . . « 859 
Eighty and ninety .. . . . . 414 
Ninety and a hundred 99 
— m. REWD 2 
A hundred and four I 

Increaſe in the Burials this year, 
363. 
From a liſt lately publiſhed of the 
333 who died laſt year in the 
1 


eptarchy of Pinſaſk, in Ruſſia, it 


appears that five of them were 110 
years old; one, 113; four, 120; 
one, 128; one, 130; and one, the 
amazing age of 150 years. 

Ireland, according to a recent enu— 
meration, contains 12,001, 200 Iriſh 
acres, 687,118 houſes, and 5,496,944 
inhabitants, 


JANUARY, 1807. 
1. The iſland of Curacoa taken 


from the Dutch. —Curacoa, though 
ſmall, is of very great importance 
on account of its ſituation, and the 
ſafe, ſtrong, and capacious, harbour 
which it contains ; the beſt, without 
exception, in the whole Welt Indies. 
A very extenſive tract of the Spa. 
niſh coaſt, from the city of the Car. 
accas, to the Iſthmus of Panama, 
lies under the reach of this iſland, 
which has, moreover, this advan- 
tage, that it 1s out of the range of 
the hurricanes, The exports from 
Holland to it, previous to the firſt 
of the late revolutions in the mo— 
ther country, amounted annually to 
half a million ſterling. 

8. Breſlau ſurrendered to the 
French under Jerome Bonaparte. 

12. A murder of unprecedented 
atrocity was perpetrated by George 
Allen, of Upper Mayheld, Stattord- 
ſhire. —At eight in the evening he 
retired to reſt, and when his wite 
followed him in the courſe of an 
hour, ſhe found him fitting upright 
in bed, ſmoking his pipe, which 
was his cuſtom. In another bed, in 
the ſame room, lay three of his chil- 
dren afleep; the eldeſt about ten 
years old, the ſecond a girlabout fix, 
and another boy about three. The 
wite having got into bed, with an 
infant at her breaſt, Allen aſked her 
what other man ſhe had had in the 
houſe with her? To which ſhe re. 
plied, “that no man had been there 
but himſelf.'* He inſiſted on the 
contrary, and then jumped out of 
bed, and went down ftairs; and 
when he returned, he then went to 
the bed where his children were, 
and turned down the clothes. On 
her endeavouring to hold him, he 
told her“ to let him alone, or he 
would ſerve her the ſame lauce;” and 
immediately attempted to cut her 
throat, in which he partly ſucceed. 
ed, and alſo wounded her right 
breaſt. She then extricated herſelf, 
having the babe in her arms all the 
while, which ſhe preſerved unhurt, 
and jumped, or rather fell, down 
ſtairs, Before ſhe could well get 
up, one of the children (the girl) 
fell at her feet, with its head nearly 
cut off, and which he had murdered 
and thrown after her, The poor 

Woman 
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woman opened the door, and 
ſcreamed out, „ that her huſbend 
was cutting off the childie:'s 
heads,” A neighbour ſhortiy came 
to her aſſiſtance; the monty wis 
found ſtanding in the hu le ot the 
houſe-place, with a det in his 
hand. He was ed what he had 
been doing, when he replied coolly, 
Nothing yet; [| have only Filled 
three of them,” On their going up- 
ſtairs, a moſt dreadful ſpectacie pre- 
ſented irfelf ; the head of one of the 
buys WIS Very nearly ſevere t from 
his body, and the bellies „f both 
were partly cut, and partly ripped 
open, aud the bowels torn com. 
pletely out, and thrown on the 
floor. Allen made no attempt to 
eſcape, and was taken Wiihuut re- 
ſiſtance. He lays, that it was his 
intention to murder bis wife and all 
her children, and thentoput anend to 
himſelf. An old woman who lay 
bed-ridden in the ſame houſe, he 
proteiſed his intention alſo to have 
murdered, Before the coroner he 
confeſſed his guilt, but without ex- 
preſſing any contrition, He only 
obſerved, with apparent unconcern, 
that he ſuppouled, “it was as bad 
a Caſe as ever the coroner heard of.” 

22. A violent gale of wind eme 
on at Exeter, winch occaſioned con- 
ſiderable damage to many buildings 
in the city and neighhourhood. At 
the Royal Oak, in the Butcher-row, 
a ſtack of chimnies was blown down 
they forced their way through two 
floors, and killed one of the band 
belonging to the Royal Montgomery 
Regiment, who was ſitting inthe par- 
jour, whence ſeveral of his comrades 
had gone but a few minutes before. 
A woman, who was 1n the attic ſtory, 
was carried with the ruins to the 
ground, but without the ſlighteſt 
injury. Nearly the whole front of 
the theatre, with the p14z2z4, and the 
pillars on which 1t wis erected, was 
levelled with the ground. In the 
lawn, at Cowick, thirty-three large 
and beautiful elm-trees were felled 
by the violence of the hurricane. 
In the ſtreets many perſvns were 
wounded by ſlates, &c. blown from 
the houſe-tops ; and in St. Sidwell's 
a woman was blown irom her horſe, 
and ſeverely bruiſed, 

Vol. XII. No. 185. 
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24, The Gazette contaned a let. 
ter from Lieut, Barker, con handing 
his majeſty', armed vrig Grease, to 
Rear-admiral Cochrane, anno! ing 
her capture of the French ſloop pri- 
vateer Le i of two guns, and 
twenty six: a faſt- failing veſlel, 
Which he, conhderable damage 
to the coaiinfy trade of St, Lucia 
an St. Vincent. 

Mr. Chivers, of Clapham Com. 
mon, was murucred by his own fer. 
vant. On the morning of (hat day, 
Mr. Chivers, who was between 
70 and 80 years of age, went into 
his garden to take a walk, as was 
his daily cuſto'1, infpecting the gar. 
dener at his work, and converſing 
with him; the latter is a Scotchman, 
22 vears of age, and full (ix feet 
high. About halt paſt eleven 
o'clock, the gardener ran into the 
houſe from the gerden, in great agi- 
tation and terro”, exclaiming to the 
ſervants, ** Lord, „hat have done! 
I have ſtruck my matter, and he has 
fell!” and immediatciy left the 
louſfe, without giving any explana— 
tion, and made for the town of Clap. 
ham. The fooiman went into the 
garden to dilcoyer what had hap. 
pened, when he tound his maſter on 
the ground, apparently lifelets, and 
his face a moſt ſhocking ipectacle ; 
it appearing that the gardener had 
{truck his maſter with a ſpade that 
he was at work with, the end of 
which entered the lower part of his 
noſe, broke both his jaw-bones, and 
penetrating nearly to a line with his 
ears, ſo that his head was nearly ſe— 
parated, The gardener was toon 
after apprehended, and the magiſ— 
trates committed him to Horſemon. 
ger-Jane priſon. The cauſe of the 
ſhocking act, it is ſuppoſed, was a diſ- 
pute between him and his-maſter re. 
{pecting the man«gement of a tree. 

26, This was a day of juLil-? at 
Chelſea Hoſpital when the payment 
began of the ha: eus pr 4010'1 in 
advance to Miſummer next, with 
the augmentation, according to (vir, 
Windham's new regulations, by 
which the greater part of the Pen- 
ſions are increaſed from 5d. per day 
to 9G. or 15. aud, in Caſes of ex- 
treme diſability, to 15d, or18d. A 
few of theſe brave veterans, indeed, 
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as a reward for extraordinary length 
of ſervice, will be paid at the rate 
of half-a-crown per day. 

27. The Fifty-fourth Bulletin of 
the French Army is dated from 
Warſaw. It ſtates, ves eighty-four 

ieces of cannon, ' +\Mfrom the 
Ruſſians, are ranged the Pa. 
lace of the Republic at Warſaw ; 
They are thoſe which were taken 
from Generals Kamienſki, Benigſen, 
and Buxhowden, in the battles of 
Czarnowo, Naſtelſk, Pultuſk, and 
Golymin; and are the very ſame 
tat the Ruſſians drew along the 
ſtreets of this city with ſo much 
oſtentation, when lately they march. 
ed through them to meet the French, 
Five thouſand priſoners have been 
ſent to France, two thouſand eſcap- 
ed in the firſt moments of contuſion, 
and fifteen hundred have entered 
among the Poliſh troops. Thus 
have the battles with the Ruſlians 
colt them a great part of their ar. 
tillery, all their baggage, and from 
25,000 to zo, ooo men killed, wound- 
ed, or priſoners. Gen. Kamienſky, 
who had been repreſented as ano. 
ther Suwarrow, has juſt been dif. 
graced. It is reported, that Gen, 
Buxhowden is in the ſame ſituation ; 
hence it appears, that Gen. Benig— 
ſen now commands the army, _ 

An old man, 117 years of age, 
has been preſented to the emperor, 


who has granted him a penſion of 


50 Napoleons, and has ordered him 
a twelvemonth's aHowance in ad- 
vance. The annexed Note gives 
ſome account of this extraordinary 
man. Francis Ignatus Narocki, 
born at Witki, near Wilna, in 1690, 
is the ſon of Joſeph and Anne Na— 
rocki. He is of a noble family, and 
in his youth bore arms, 
one of the Contederation of Bar, 
was taken by the Ruſſians and ſent 
to Kaſan, Paving loſt the ſmall 
fortune he poſſeſſed, he took to agri- 
culture, and was employed as farmer 
to a curate. He married, for the 
firſt time, at the age of 70 years, and 
had four children by that marriage, 
At $6 he married a ſecond wife, and 
had by her ſix children, who are all 
dead: there remains to him only the 
laſt ſon of his firſt wife. The King 


He was: 


of Pruſſia, in conſideration of his 
great age, had granted to him, a 
penſion of 24 Poliſh florins per 
month, making 14 livres 8 sous 
French. He is ſubject to no infirmity, 
enjoys ſtill a good memory, and 
ſpeaks Latin with extreme facility.“ 

29. Fletcher Read, Eſq. a cele- 
brated patron of the art of boxing, 
was found dead in his bed at his re- 
dence at Shepperton, He had 
gone to reſt rather late, after ſeve— 
ral hours ſpent in a convivial man. 
ner, For the laſt three years Mr. 
Read had devoted the whole of his 
ſtudy to fiſtic diverſions; and had 
expended a handſome fortune in 
backing moſt of the bruiſers of the 
day. Ke felt many ſevere loſſes in 
betting againſt the Game Chicken, 
which he unifornily did; and, ſince 
the conteſt between Belcher and the 
Ch cken, his finances had been very 
low. e had received the tidings 
of the death of his mother two days 
previous to his deceaſe, by which he 
had come to aconſiderable property. 

Budget without Taxes Lord Henry 
Petty, in a Committee of Finance, 
ſtated'the Expenditure and Ways and 
Means, tor the year, as follows: — 
The amount of Supplies voted for 
the Navy for the year 1807, excluſive 
of the Ordnance, was 16,977,837]. 
for the Army of Great Britain for 
the like period was, 10,232,9671. for 
ireland, 3,415,130l. Total for army 
is 13,648,098]. total for Barracks in 
Great Britain and lreland, 975,687]. 
for ordinaries, 841,526. for Extra- 
ordinaries, 2,758, 474l. including the 
eſtimates for the different depart. 
ments; making a total for the Army 
Barracks, ordinaries, and extraordi- 
naries, 18,223,7861. Ordnance for 
Great Britain, 3,264,4691. the ſame 
for Ireland, 479,2461. Total of ord. 
nance, 3,743,7151. Miſcellancous ſer— 
vices for Great Britain, 1,200,000], 
for Ireland, 660,000l. Total, 
1,866,0001. This year there was a 
vote of credit of 2,400,000l. of 
which 1,000,0001. was due, together 
with a ſum of 5co,oool. making the 
total due on that vote of credit 
1,500,000], And for Ireland a vote of 
credit of 600,000l. making a total no 
votes of credit of 3,000,c001. Making 


altogether 
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aitogether a total of Supplies of a 
ſum of 43,811, 340l. adding to 
which the ſums of 200, oool. and 
280,000]. not voted, on the 5 per 
cent. or the Loyalty Loan, and the 
total will be of Supplies tor Great 
Britain no leſs than 45.841, 349l. 
From whence deducting the- ſhare 
that Ireland bears thereof, being 
about 5, 314, 2751 there will remain 
a total amount of Supply for Great 
Britain of 49,527,065]. for the year 
1807. The Ways and Means to 
meet this were the Malt and Penſion 
Tax of 2,7 50.0291. the ſurplus of the 
Conſolidated Fund of 8, 5$00,0001. the 
War Taxes of 19, $00,000l. all raiſed 
within theyear. 'Tothcſehe ſhouldadd 
the Lottery, which, taking 1t at an 
average of laſt year, he would eſti— 
mate at 459,000]. The Property 
Tax, he had alſv the good fortune 
to ſay, was increaſed ſo much be- 
yond the laſt year, which was 
10, oo, oool. that he could this year 
eſtimate its produce at leaſt at 
11, 509,0001l. The whole of the Ex- 
ciſe and Cuſtoms being averaged at 
3, 500, oool. it would then be found 
that the total and grand amount of 
the Ways and Means for the year 
would be 41, 109,000l. and he had 
the ſatisfaction of ſaying that the 
whole of the amount of the Loan for 
this country would not exceed ths 
year the ſum of 12,200,009). The 
noble lord proceeded next to ſhew, 
that ſuch is the flouriſhing height 
of the Public Revenues, and of the 
Sinking Fund, that 1t now appears, 
and will be demonſtrated to Parlia- 
meat, that the expenditure of this 
neceſſary war may be maintained to 
any indefinite period on the preſent 
ſcale, without any new I axes whatever, 
except tv a very ſmall and limited 
amount, ſomewhat leſs than 
300,020l. in the {even years from 
1810 to 1816 inclulive. The means 
and arrangements by which this 
admirable effect is attained were 
moſt ably ſtated. He explained, 
with perſpicuity and elegance, all 
the parts and bearings of this new 


ſyſtem. He gave great and juſt 


credit to the wiſe and ſpirited mea- 
ſures of the ſeveral ſucceeding 
governments and parliaments, 


which, from Mr. Pitt's firſt inſtitu— 
tion of the Sinking Fund, ſoon after 
the cloſe of the American war, to 
the preſent time, have raifed the 
public revenues, and the great and 
increaling ſibp ting funds, to a height 
which mz: unneceſſary to in- 
creaſe tl. nens impoſed on the 
country. 

The Fifty-fifth Bulletin of the 
French army is dated Warſaw, Jan. 
29. and contains, among other things, 
the details of the battle of Mohrin- 
gen. 

« The Marſhal Prince of Ponte 
Corvo arrived at Mohringen with 
the diviſion of Drouet, on the 25th 
of this month, at eleven o'clock 1n 
the morning, at the very moment 
hen the General-of-Brigade Pactod 
was attacked by the enemy. The 
Marſhal Prince of Ponte Corvo or- 
dered an immediate attack of the 
village of Pfarresfeldehen, by a bat- 
talion of the ninth of light infantry. 
The village was detended by three 
Ruſſian battalions, which were ſup- 
ported by three others. The Prince 
of Ponte Corvo cauſed alſo two 
other battalions to march to ſupport 
that of the ninth, The action was 
very ſharp. Theeagle of the ninth 
regiment of light infantry was taken 
by the enemy; but on the aſpect of 
the affront win which this brave 
regiment was ol. the point of being 
covered for ever, and from which 
neither victory, nor the glory ac- 
quired in an hundred combats, 
would have purified it; the ſoldi— 
ers, animated with au inconceivable 
ardour, precipitated themſelves on 
the enemy, whom they routed, and 
recovered their eagle. —ln the mean 
while the French line, compoſed of 
the 8th of the line, of the 27th of 
light infantry, and of the gath, were 
formed, and attacked the Kuſſian 
line, which had taken its poſition on 
a riſing ground. The fire of the 
muſketry was very briſk, and at 
point blank diſtance. 

At this moment General Dupont 
appeared on the road, with the 32d 
and g6th regiments. He turned the 
right wing of the enemy. A batta- 
lion of the 3:4 ruſhed upon the 
enemy with its uſual impetuoſity, 
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put them to fligh-, killing ſeveral of 
them. The only priſoners they 
made were thoſe who were in the 
houſes. The Ruſſians were purſued 
for two leagues, and were it not for 
the coming on of nich the purſuit 
would have been co {, Counts 
Pahlen and GallitZ\ , \manded 
the Ruſſians, They let 1200 dead 
on the fleld of battle, and loſt 300 
ri ſoners and ſeveral !:9witzers, 

« On the zoth of December, war 
was ſolemnly proclarmed by the 
Porte agaiuſt Ruſſo,” 

30. As Mrs. Kyll, wife ol the 
Mayor of Tereford, was fitting by 
the fire, her clothes canght fire, and 
ſhe w s ſo dreatlfully burat, that ſhe 
expired next morning. | She was 
nearly ninety years of age, and had 
been deprived of her ſight for ſeve- 
ral years. 

31. The Gazette contains a letter 
fron. Captain King, of the Diadem, 
to Sir Home Popham, ſtating his 
capture of a Spaniſh man of-war 
bris, called the Arrogante, of two 
guns and 24 men, —t:kewile a dil. 
patch, forwarded by Lord Colling- 
wood, from Captain Waldegrave, of 
his majeſty's ſhip Minorcn, dated 
Gibraltar Bay, Dec. 29, ſtating his 
having chaced a number of the ſmall 
privateers which in feſt the Streights, 
and taken the largeit, Noftra Senora 
del Carmen, and a ſmall felucca 
packet with a Spaniſh mail. 

Dreadful effects from mad dogs 
in England and America during this 
month. The weather very wet and 
warm, occaſioning mephitic vapours 
to riſe from the earth, 

FEBRUARY 3. The Gazette 
contains a diſpatch from Capt. Stod- 
dart, of his majeſty's ſloop Cruizer, 
to Admiral Lord Keith, ſtating his 
having driven on ſhore, to the weſt. 
ward of Bleckenberg, a lugger French 

rivateer, le Brave, of Dunkirk, 16 
guns, and a very faſt ſailer. The 


the crew made their eſcape, but the 

rivateer was got off without any 
damage, She had captured the 
3 a collier brig of Shields, 
and an Engliſh galliot. The Cruizer 
alſo retook the Leander, as wellas- 
the Guardian, of Bridlington, cap- 
tured by La Revanche. Allo a let- 


Captain and a conſiderable part of 


ter from Heut. Tracy, of the hired 
cutter 7rinceſs Auguſta, to Lord 
Keith, ſtating his capture of the 
Jena, French privateer, 4 guns and 
30 men, and re-capture from her of 
a Pruſſian ſhip, 

5. Died, at a very advanced age, 
at his houſe near the Edgeware 
Road, General Paſcal Paoli, the 
Defender of Corſica in the reign of 
Louis XV, and the godfarher of 
Bonaparte. Paoli had a penſion of 
2000! year. He lived in a liberal 
and hoſp't1ble manner, but has been 
able to leave conſiderable property 
to ſome of his relations in Italy. 

6. Died. at Brent Bridge, on the 
Edgeware Road, George Bell, who 
propheßed the deſtruction of Lon- 
don. about forty years ago. 

7. The Gazette contains an order 
nc tor the apportionment of 
200,000 men out of 820, 420, being 
the whole number returned as liable 


to be called out under the Training 
Act. 


10. The bill for aboliſhing the. 


ſlave-trade, from and after the iſt of 
May, :807, was paſſed in the houſe 
of lords; and read a firſt time in the 
commons on the ſame day. 

10. The Gazerte contained a dif. 
patch from Captain James, of the 
ſloop Kite, to Lord Keith, announcing 
his capture, near the North Foreland, 
of a French lugger privateer, Le 
Chaſſeur, of ſixteen guns, (only two 
mounted,) a new and falt-ſailing vef. 
fel, She had on-board 42 men, of 
whom two were wounded, 

18. Sir Home Popham put under 
arreſt, charged with diſobedience to 
orders in the affair of Buenos Ayres; 
left at large on. his parole. His 
trial is fixed for the 5th of March 
at Portſmouth. 

19. Mr. Whitbread propoſed in 
the houſe of commons his Bill for 
the better Regulation of the Poor, — 
Mr. Windham's election for Norfolk 
declared void. 

23. At the execution of Holloway 
and Haggerty, convicted of the 
murder of Mr. Steel in 1802, more 
than thirty perſons were trampled 
to death in the crowd, beſides many 
dreadfully bruiſed. 
<255 A general faſt, 
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Accmenrs, 403, 517. 

Addiſon, Life of, 241. 

Adrian. Life of, 217. 

Acroſtation, 206 

Alcibiades, Life of, 48r. 

America, emigration to, 327; dif. 
putes with, 333; account of a 


murder 3%; diſputes with Spain, 


Atatian Ode, 281. 

Are'a taken by the Dutch, 237. 

Army, new regulations, 276. 

Atihnononeblolt, 475. 

Atte ry, biſhop of Rocheſter, 457. 

A dat, or Jena, battle of, 431. 

Aiiterlitz, battle of, 199; corrected 
acc int, 214; arrangements that 
followed, 215. 

Baſtile, reprefentation-of, 337. 

Bird in a Cage, 473. 

Birth of an Infant, 65. 

Boerhaave, Life of, 73. 

Bonaparte crowned King of Italy; 
48; inſtitutes the -order ot the 
iron crown, and dds (Genoa to 
the empire of Frince, 70; his 
wonderful ſncceſf-s in Ge nany, 
140-14, 163-166 ; enters Vicina, 
189; gains the battle of Auſter- 
litz, 190, 214; makes peace with 
Auſtria, and raiſes the EleCtors or 
Bavaria and Wirtemburg to the 
dignity of Kings, 215 ; ſpeech 
to the legiflative aſſembly, 263 ; 
makes more princes and dukes, 
284, 331; his character, 385; gains 
the battle of Auerſtadt, 431. 

Bonaparte, Louis, declared King of 
Holland, 331. 

Brazils deſcribed, 48; 

Budget for 1806, 264 ; fupplemen- 
tary, 312; ap pendix, 3323 with- 
out taxes, 522. 

Buenos Ayres captured, 406; re— 
captured, sor. 

Calder, Sir Robert, defeats the 
French and Spaniſh fleets near 
Ferrol, 89; remarks upon that 
action, his trial by a court. 
martial, 183. 

Cape of Good Hope taken by the 
Britiſh, 219; official account, 260, 

Cattaro, 331, 358, 374, 384. 

Chriſtenings and Burials, 207, 520. 

Clovis king of France, 289. 


Confederation of the Rhine, 38r ; in 
conſequence “ cis- I. reſigns his 
title of E: oft Germany, 382. 

Corn's alli, zuis, his Life, 269. 

Cranmer, Auyp Memoirs of, 361. 

Cruelty, preyalent ſpecies of, 348. 

Curacoa taken, 520, 

Deaths of remarkable perfons :— 
Marquis of Lanſdowne. &c. 243 
Admiral Milbank, Murphy, Suett, 
&c. 72; Duke of Glouceſter ; Sir 
Richard Worfley, &c. 96; Sir 
Wm. Myers, Mr. Blight, &c. 
1193 Mrs. Crouch, &c. 144; Lord 
Nelſon, 159, 167; King, Wood- 
fall, Kc. 192; Marquis Cornwal- 
lis, Margrave of Anſpach, Mr. 
Pitt, &c. 215; General Werneck, 
Count Woronzow, &c. 240; Moſ- 
ment, the French aeronaut, Ducheſs 
of Devonſhire, Earl Macartney, 
Admiral Mitchel, Joe Davies, 
Bowles the Cherokee chief, Barry 
the painter, &c. 287, 8; Admiral 
Villeneuve, &c. 312; Duke of 
Argyle, Ec. 236; Mr Boſan- 
quet, Karl of Llandaff, &c. 384; 
Lord Thurlow, Mr. Fox, &c. 408; 
Prince of Brunſwick, &c. 432; 
Duke of Brunſwick, 453; Earl of 
Galloway, &c. 436; Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg, 480; Duke of Rich. 
mond, &c. 504; Fletcher Read, 
522; General Paoli, 524. 

Defſal'nes, emperor of Hayti, mur- 
dered, 480. 

Diſtillation in Scotland, 303. 

Dragon of Wantley, 214. 

Dryden, Life of, 145. 

Duel, 192. 

Earthqu- ke at Naples, 205, 298. 

Egypt, Hiſtory of, 8, 27; its anti. 
quities and curioſities, 51, 76, 97, 
122, 151, 169, 193; ancient inha- 
bitants, religion, &c. 218, 2453 
preſent ſtate, 265, 291; 313, 339: 

Emigration to America, 327. 

Eneas, wreck of, 515. 

Epigrams, 20, 138, 186, 231, 306, 
329, 47375 499. 

Epitaph on a happy Marriage, 329; 
on the Abp. of Caſhel, 355. 

Exbibition at the Royal Academy, 
30 3. 

Fame, the love of, 322. 

Faſcination 
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Faſcination of ſerpents, 352. 


Faſhions in the time of Louis XIV. - 


491. 

Fata Morgana, 366. 

Fever in Gibraltar, Spain, &c. 279. 

Fire at Woolwich 71; at Groſve- 
nor-mews, and!“ aſburgh, 72; 

Royal Circus, 1.4% in St. Ca- 
tharine's, 1193 — r. Gillett's 
1 &c. 191; at the 

ey, &c. 335; at Udderwalla, 
384; at Millbank and at North- 
fleet, 408 ; at St. Thomas's, Weſt 
Indies, 518. 

Fox, C. ]. to the Memory of, 403; 
Account of his Death, 408; Lines 
on that event, 429; his Funeral, 
432; farther account, with Anec. 
dotes of his political life, 447; 
Invocation to Poverty, written by 
him, 450. 

Fra Diavolo, a famous robber, 493. 

France, preſent Conſtitution of, 392. 

Francis IT. King of France, 217. 

Franklin, Dr, his Life, 433. 

Frauds of the Neutral Flags, 178. 

Frederic Barbaroſſa, Emperor of 
Germany, 25. 

Friendſhip, Eſſay on, 326. 

Gaeta, taken for Joſeph Bonaparte, 


384. 

Gallant actions during the preſent 
war, 342, 509. 

Game, on the right of killing, 423 
Treſpaſs in purſuing, 440. 

Glouceſter, Dukes of, 112. 

Greſham, Sir Thomas, Life of, 121, 

Grotius, Life of, 1. 

Hamburgh occupied by the French, 
and Britiſh property confiſcated, 
478. 

Home, 138. 

Hood, Sir Samuel, takes four French 
frigates, 429; loſes an arm, 430, 
Jeſter.— No. XLV. On Fate, 18, 
No. XLVI. The Young Roſcius, 
33. No. XLVII. Lecture on 
Heads, &c. 61. No. XLVIII. 
Bartholomew Fair, 110. No. 
XLXIX. More Young Roſfcii 
and Roſciæ, 135; anticipated 
Criticiſm, confidence miſplaced, 
136. No. L. American Juriſpru- 
dence, 176; French and Spaniſh 
accounts of the battle of Trafal- 
gar, 178. No. LI. Tranſlation, 
Criticiſm, &c. 296. No. LII. 
More Tranſlation and Criticiſm, 
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365. No. LIII. Paper pellets, 
Kc. 396. 

Jeſuits removed from Augſburgh, 
237. 

Jews, treatment of at Algiers, 120. 

Impeachment of Lord Melville, 
68, 264. 

Importance of five minutes, 403. 

Income-tax, 285. 


India news, 23, 47, 93, 119, 139. 
312; peace, 332. 


Invocation to Poverty, 450, 


Iriſh Policy, 281. 

King's journey to Weymouth, 69. 

Lapland Love-ſong, 450. 

Leyden, calamity there, 504. 

London Bridge, 512. 

Love, What is it? 499. 

Mad Dogs, 497, 506. 

Madrigal, 473. 

Maida, battle of, 403; farther pro- 
ceedings of the Britiſh army, 45s. 

Melville's impeachment, 204; trial 
begun, 288; concluded, 332. 

Memoirs of Love and Gallantry.— 
A Tale from Boccaccio, 16; Be 
not too haſty, 32; the Forfeits, 
57; Fatal Inconſtancy, 84, 105; 
Frederic and Emily, 127 ; Almo- 
ran and Selima, 174; A Caſe but 
too common, 200; The Trial, 
224, 252; The Clergyman's 
Daughter, 273; The Actress, 
375; Reward of Virtue and ot 
Vice, 398; 

Mermaids, 505. 

Methodiſm, progreſs of, 192. 

Military Commiſſion, 287. 

Military Philoſapher, 320. 

Miniſterial changes, 66. 

Maranda's Expedition, 344, 383, 480. 

Miſcellaneous Articles ; — Britiſh 
Fortitude, Travelling Artillery, 
509; Gen, Kamienſki, Vaccina- 
tion, 510; Gen. Waſhington, To 
keep Flies from Stables, 511. 

Miſletoe, a Chriſtmas Tale, 186, 

Mohringen, battle of, 523. 

Monaſtic Life, 388, 422, 443, 461, 489. 

Montaigne, Anecdotes of, 369. 

Moulton and others drowned in the 
Serpentine, 515. 

Mummy found in France, 372. 

Murders, 119, 520, 521. 

Naples, taken by the French, 264; 
particulars of the earthquake, 298. 

Narocki, Francis, living at the age 
of 117 years, 522, 

Natura! 
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Natural Hiſtory Anecdotes, 13. 

Navy, increaſe of pay, 286. 

Nelſon, Memoirs of, 155; lines on, 
162; account of the battle wherein 
he fell, 166; his funeral, 208; 
Ode to his Memory, 429. 

Neptune and Bonaparte, 89. 

North Wales, ceology of, 359. 

O'Brien, the Iriſh giant, 517. 

Occurrences of the Year 180g, 
203; for the Year 1806-7, 514. 

Ode for the King's Birth-day, 4r ; 
for the Year 1806, 213; on War, 

33; for the Year 1807, 498. 

Old Lover to his Miſtreſs, and Old 
Huſband to his Wite, 234. 

Ophthalmia, Letter on, 467. 

Otho the Great, 49. 

Ougein deſcribed, 139. 

Palm, the bookſeller, 446. 

Parliament prorogued by commiſſion, 
69; opened by commullion, 215 ; 
prorogued again, 357; dillolved, 
430; the new, opened by commiſ- 
ſton, 476. 

Patch, his account of the murder of 
Mr, Blight, 119; committed to 

- be tried for the offence, 144; 
convicted and executed, 288, 

Patriotiſm, 115, 137, 162. 

Peace, rumours about, 331; con- 
firmed by the king's ſpeech, 358; 
negociations begun, 383; ended 
unſucceſsfully, 430; terms offered 
by the French, 477. 

Pindar and Pratt, 377- 

Pitt, Mr. Sketch of his Life, 229. 

Prizes, 20, 41, 66, $9, 116, 138, 187, 
234, 306, 329, 356, 377, 429, 474, 
499, 5215 524. 5 

Promotions, 116; new miniſtry, 237, 
Engliſh peers, 235, 259, 282, 450; 
Irith, 239; Baronets, 282, 454. 

Prophecy, ancient, 495. ; 

Pruſlia, proceedings by and againſt 
that power, 283; war with Swe— 
den, 311, 332. 

Public Morals, 88. 

Pultuſk, battle of, 519. 

Recovery trom apparent death, 207. 

Redbreaſt, lines to, 253. 

Riot at the London docks, 

Roſe in June, wrecked, 517 

Rural Bliſs, 20. 
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Ruſſian army, 325. | 

Scanagatti, Signora, Account of, 468, 

Secrecy in Love, 355. 

Snarp, Granville, Memoirs of, 463. 

Sierra Leone, preſent ſtate of, 64. 

Singular Defe” 91. 

Slaves trade. 96, 504. 

Sliding Ke 1 

Storms in London, &Cc, 360, 516; 
at Exeter, 521. 

Sublime, luminous, and profound, 
259. 

Sweden at war with Pruſſia, 317. 

Tchien Lung, Emperor of China, 
409. 

Temperance, 66. 
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